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PREFACE. 


The thirty-first session of the National Conference of Chari- 

ties and Correction was held in Portland, Me., June 15-22, 1904. 
The attendance was large, and the character of the papers, as 
Dr. Wines said at the closing meeting, was “far above the 
general average.” It seemed to him that they had “never struck 
such a high level of idealism.” 
An extra day on the programme has added much to the size 

of the Proceedings, as well as to the value of the meetings. That 
alone would not account for the increased size of the volume. 
The “Rules of Procedure,” limiting the number and length of 
the papers in both general and special meetings, seem to’ have 
been overlooked in the enthusiasm of the chairmen of the various 
committees. Many of the papers have been much reduced in 
length, and several omitted, and yet the number printed is much 
in excess of previous years. To experts in the subjects here 
treated it may seem that there are repetitions from year to year, 
which might be cut out. The reason for retaining them is that 
the Conference meets in a different city each year. It has, there- 
fore, almost an entirely new audience and the Proceedings have 
new readers. For their enlightenment the principles for which 
this great Conference stands must be repeated every year. The 
discriminating sociological student can easily find the matter 
which he needs and leave the more familiar propositions for those 
who are beginning to study these important questions. 
It is interesting to note that the general trend of the Con- 
ference is to lay more and more emphasis on preventive work, 
especially among children. There is a wide difference between 
the reports of earlier years, which dealt largely with the care 
of adult paupers and state institutions, and the broad field here 
represented, including the care of babies, the education of chil- 
dren and the still more extended field of neighborhood im- 
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provement. All of these must be permeated with the wise, 
sympathetic and scientific spirit which has always characterized 
this Conference, and it is fitting that their aims and interests 
should be knit together, as was so admirably done at the Port- 
land meeting. 

So eager are people to obtain the Proceedings that there 
has been mad haste to publish the volume more promptly than 
usual. The result has not been satisfactory. Owing to a mis- 
understanding between printer and editor, who have been from 
one to three thousand miles apart during the summer, in several 
chapters the report of the chairman is misplaced. The error was 
discovered too late for correction and the editor can only rely 
upon the forbearance of those shepherds who in this report fol- 
low their flocks instead of leading them. In spite of the utmost 
efforts of printer and editor the book has been delayed because 
of the tardy return of proof from writers and speakers. Some 
have even failed to send the promised manuscript and the book 
had to go to press without further delay. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be in July, 1905, 
in Portland, Oregon, with Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D., of St. Paul, 
as president. At that time a new editor must be chosen, as with 
this volume the one whonow fills that position resigns her pleas- 
ant task. 

In severing her connection as reporter and editor for the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, which she has 
tried to serve faithfully for nearly a quarter of a century, the 
editor begs to express her deep gratitude for all the kindness, 
consideration and courtesy she has received during these many 
years. The inspiration from attending the meetings, and the dear 
comradeship and friendships formed with the noble men and 
women who make up the Conference, have greatly enriched her 
life and she retires from this active share in the work with a 
train of grateful thoughts and happy memories. Kcr 


New York, October 15, 1904. 
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their officers and members as members of this Conference at the rate 
of one member for each $2.50 paid. 


II. OFFIcers. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a General Secretary, six Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an 
Official Reporter and Editor, also a Corresponing Secretary for each 


state and territory. These officers shall be elected annually by the Con- 
ference. 


III. CommMirTTeEEs. 


The standing committee shall be an Executive Committee and a com- 
mittee on each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing 
Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, and all ex- 


President ex-officio, and seven members to be elected annually by the 
Conference. 
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The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall ap- 
point a committee of seven on organization of the next Conference; 
also a committee of three on resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be 
referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the first day after 
the organization, the members present from each state or territory shall 
meet and appoint one of their number to represent them on a com- 
mittee to be known as the Committee on Time and Place of the next 
meeting. The Committee on Time and Place shall meet on the after- 
noon or evening of the same day for the purpose of receiving invita- 
tions from states, cities, or towns, and shall prepare a report which shall 
be presented to the Conference on the following morning. The vote 
on the report of the committee shall be taken by ballot, and every mem- 
ber of the Conference shall have the right to cast his ballot for the 
place of his choice, provided that no invitation shall be accepted which 
does not receive a majority of all the ballots cast; and provided, further, 
that the place of meeting selected may be changed by the Executive 
Committee, if satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made. 


IV. Duttes or OFFICERs. 


The President shall be chairman, ex-officio, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall have the supervision of the work of the several com- 
mittees in preparing for the meeting of the Conference. He shall have 
authority to accept resignations and to fill vacancies in the list of offices 
and chairman of committees, and to fill vacancies in, and add to the 
numbers of, any committee except the Executive Committee. 

The General Secretary shall be ex-officio Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the 
States. He shall conduct the correspondence of the Conference with 
officers, committees, and others, under the direction of the President. 
He shall have charge of the distribution of all announcements and pro- 
grammes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries and be responsi- 
ble for the correctness of the roll of members. He shall be the custo- 
dian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all 
orders for the same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales ot the 
reports of the Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. 
He shall receive compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk 
hire and other expenses, the amount and time of payment of which shall 
be fixed by the Executive Committee from time to time. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Con- 
ference, all disbursements to be made only upon order of the General 
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Secretary, approved by the President or by some member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to be named by the President. 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference. The President of the retiring Conference and 
the Official Editor and the General Secretary shall constitute a Publication 
Committee, and the work of editing shall be under the direction of the 
committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual 
reports from their several states. It shall be their duty to secure the 
attendance of representatives from public and private institutions and 
societies. 


V. Tue Duties or ComMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, 
and shall hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the 
meetings. The Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees to 
attend to matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, 
provided that, when the Conference is not in session, three members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arangements 
for the meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall 
rent, salary and expenses of the Reporter, and all necessary printing 
except the Prooceedings, in such amount as the Executive Committee 
may determine. 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each Stand- 
ing Committee, shall arrange the programme for the sessions and sec- 
tion meetings, and shall so arrange it as to give opportunity for free 
discussion; provided that the programme, before final adoption, shall be 
submitted to the Executive Committee for its approval. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the 
proper committee, and no paper shall be read in the absence of the writer 
except by unanimous consent. 


VI. Section MEETINGS. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more 
than one paper shall be read at any Section Meeting, and that paper shall 
be limited to fifteen minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and 
distributed beforehand, that the entire meeting may be given to discus- 
sion. No afternoon meetings shall be inserted in the official programme. 
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VII. Depates. 


In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five 
minutes each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to 
speak twice on any one subject until all others have had an opportunity 
to be heard. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS. 


These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended ; 
and all additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive 
Committee before being acted on by the Conference. 


£ 
President’s Hddress., 


THE WORKER: PURPOSE AND PREPARATION. 
BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, PH. D. 


We celebrate at these Portland meetings an interesting birth- 
day anniversary. Twenty-five years ago, this Conference of 
Charities and Correction met for the first time as an independent 
body. It had begun with informal meetings of two or three west- 
ern State Boards of Charity, and in the American Social Science 
Association. For five years, it was nursed by that association. 
It was rather a small infant. Yet it was precocious, and started 
out in life for itself in 1879, a quarter century ago. Then its 
birthday party, in Chicago, was attended by 146 persons, many 
more than before. Now, its enrolled followers number some 
1,500, from forty states, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico and abroad. 
About one-half of them gather at each birthday festival. 

My first duty and pleasure is to speak a sincere word of wel- 
come to all, especially to those who meet with us for the first 
time. Let us rejoice that there are here to-night two or three 
of the little group of founders of the Conference. We greet 
them gratefully. Happy should they be, in looking over the land, 
to see the many changes for good which have come about, in 
part the result of the work of themselves and their associates! 

We are a gathering of workers, for exchange of opinion, for 
comparison of experiences, for helpful acquaintance. May these 
meetings be marked with the true conference spirit — perfect 
frankness, yet consideration for the views of others. 

The subject which I would present is one which seems to 
some of us to be of present interest and pressing importance — the 
purpose and preparation of the worker in charity, correction and 
kindred forms of social work. 

There is a commonplace expression which is very expressive, 
“the man behind the gun.” We all believe in its meaning and 
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force. Men who are wise always turn, in any field of human in- 
terest, to those who know how to get things in the right perspec- 
tive, to make the shots tell. Here, in our own particular field, we 
talk much of forms of legislation, of details of agencies and 
methods. In so doing, we do well; for laws and by-laws, forms 
and methods are the guns and ammunition for our use. We 
would have the best make of them. But the personal element is, 
after all, the supreme element. Improvement in the guns, pow- 
der and shot depend on it. The great need is more men and wo- 
men who, in the ever-varying conditions, in the limitations and 
possibilities about us, will quickest know best how to get things 
in the right perspective, to use the opportunities of the day. 
Since the International Congress in Chicago, over ten years 
ago, earnest pleas have now and then been made for a wider and 
fuller recognition of the profession of social workers. We talk 
: of trained workers. We are quite accustomed to hearing charity 
spoken of as scientific. Now what is really meant, or ought to 
) be meant by scientific charity or correction, by a trained worker? 
} 
: 


} 
, 
. 
| 


—— 


What are the chief marks of one who truly follows this social 
work as a profession ? 

Let us first, to begin a little further back, see what a science 
is and what following a profession is in other fields of human 
interest, as, for example, in the two well recognized professions, 
the practice of the sciences of law and medicine. Ask a student 
of law what that science is, and how exact it is, and he will tell 
us that there is a large body of knowledge, but that it is ever 
developing, as everything living changes; that practice tends to 
application of general principles in such ways as best to reach 
what seems to be justice and good policy in the here and 
now. Again, the thoughtful physician will tell us that there is a 
body of knowledge for the practice of medicine; that, espe- 
cially in the prevention of ills, it is largely the result of careful 
research in the past few years; that principles are to be found 

' and that the application of them will keep on changing, as re- 
search points the way. Then look for ourselves at successful 
practitioners of law and medicine and we see how much is due, 
beside special knowledge, to such personal qualities as powers of 
adaptability, resourcefulness, even cheerfulness, qualities partly 
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inherent but partly to be acquired through sound instruction and 
wise leadership. In brief, a science and the practice of it mean a 
constant getting and using of knowledge by intelligence and 
common-sense. 

Now we will not stop a moment to consider whether, in the 
field of charity, correction and kindred social work, the body of 
knowledge now available for guidance of practice is large enough 
to be called a science, or the methods of application may be an 
art. Enough to know, beyond a doubt, that there is a consider- 
able body of knowledge; that it has been made available by intel- 
ligent research and common-sense; that it is, in the same way, 
to be winnowed out and added to. 

As to general principles, a number of them are already recog- 
nized by the thoughtful, as underlying all good social work. Let 
us look at a few of them. One is, that careful inquiry is the 
basis of constructive effort. This means, with needy individuals, 
no mere asking a few questions to find out “worthiness,” but try- 
ing to find out their needs behind their wishes, in order to remove 
the needs. It means, equally, that a new society or agency should 
not be started because benevolent persons elsewhere have started 
one, without learning in how far the local conditions call for one, 
and for what kind of one. It means, throughout, that we should 
try to foresee the ultimate effects of actions upon ‘individuals and 
the community, that we should look at the things which are not 
first seen. Another principle is that we should aim not to work 
for persons so much as to work with them. Good illustrations of 
this are all about us, if we will but see them. Boys’ clubs will 
teach it. In the warfare against preventable diseases, our in- 
spectors, doctors and nurses can do much by advice and direc- 
tion, but the cure comes largely as the patients respond and reach 
for it. In schemes for industrial betterment, success has de- 
pended much on the extent to which the employees are themselves 
a responsible part of the management of that which is largely for 
their own welfare. In correction, our greatest advances are from 
the application of this same principle. McConochie used it in 
transforming the convict settlements on Norfolk Island from “a 
hell on earth” to a well-ordered community. 
atory methods rest on it. 


Our true reform- 
Well has it been expressed in the sim- 
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ple saying that the prisoner holds the key to his own cell, that we 
are to show him how to use it in the lock. Close to this great 
principle is another, that individuals in need should receive indi- 
vidual treatment. Men cannot generally be educated, that is, led 
out of certain thoughts and ways to better ones, in wholesale 
fashion, by any mechanism. This is as true in charity and cor- 
rection as it is in pedagogy, the science of teaching youth. In 
charity, the best achievements are the work of the true friendly 
visitor. The flower of correction is probation, the study of one’s 
needs by a wiser and stronger one, the influence of one individual 
upon another, to open up all the chances that there are for good. 
One more principle, for illustration, a principle which comes. 
from the very heart of our work, the duty of making relief ade- 
quate. That means that we should work on some plan, and see 
it through, to the accomplishment of an end. The ill in body and 
the ill in mind are not to be turned out, from protection, skilled 
care and adequate food, into the stress of life, because of crowded 
wards or lack of funds, just when they are beginning only to get 
strength to battle with its stress. With some offenders there is an 
after-care no less important than care within walls. It was re- 
freshing, the other day, at the National Conference of Jewish 
Workers in Charity and Correction, to hear discussed, at a meet- 
ing held in dn institution for children, this vital question: 
“What becomes of our wards?” These principles are examples 
of the knowledge on which good methods may be built. Such 
principles are not topics for chance talks, to be kept in pigeon- 
holes. They are for daily work. 

If we are thus reading history aright, then the points which 
I would score are these. First, our professional worker is he who 
is always trying to do just what the true practitioner in law and 
medicine is trying to do — to make a growing body of knowledge 
a part of his equipment, to apply the teachings of experience to 
current problems, to study causes and results, and to turn the 
knowledge of the few into the valued possession of the many. 
Second, the duty rests on all of us, who venture to speak in the 
name of charity and correction, not only to choose our workers 
wisely, but to see that every opportunity is given them to equip 
themselves well, to keep in touch with the best, to do their daily 
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work thoughtfully, healthfully, happily. For, thirdly, the aim of 
charity, correction and such social work is to be nothing short of 
the best efforts to cure and prevent grave human ills. 

That these propositions are true, experience seems to give 
abundant proofs. One bit of history I venture to recall to you, 
because it bears so directly and diversely on our subject, and 
because its chief lesson, as some of us see it, has not been suf- 
ficiently read. In England, in the administration of public aid 
for relief of the needy, a crucial point seemed to be reached early 
in the last century. The proportion, to the population, of per- 
sons receiving material relief in their homes was very large. 
This was believed to be chiefly due to the ease with which a liv- 
ing could be had from public-aid. Independence of the working 
people seemed to be going. Then, in the thirties, when reform 
was in the air, the famous Poor Law Commission, in order to 
make public-aid unattractive, laid down the rather famous dictum 
that the provision of relief for a needy family by public authority 
should be less than the standard of living of the lower grades of 
labor. Now that policy was a strong medicine administered to 
get rid quickly of an ill condition of much of the public ind. 
But it was, after all, a mechanical treatment — just as truly as 
the treatment of homeless men in most casual wards has been 
mechanical. It may have been useful, wise for the time, but it 
cannot, in the end, be squared with the general principle of in- 
dividual treatment. The lesson from the English Poor Law of 
that time which is going to last, is the weakness if not the fail- 
ure which comes from leaving the administration of charity and 
correction to persons, however well meaning, who give not one- 
tenth of their time and thought to it, who give most of their time, 
thought and interest to other things. A few men, then, such as 
the secretary of the Poor Law Commission, whose heart and head 
were given to the matter, saw that fox-hunting squires and even 
squires who did not hunt, that busy business men and ministers 
might do many a kind deed by personal service, might be helpful in 
administration of good works, but that such persons, especially 
those living in isolated places, were not likely of themselves to 
bring in and keep up the most enlightened methods of care of de- 
pendents, for the prevention of social ills. Out of that Poor Law 
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Commission has grown the Local Government Board of England, 
whose rules and suggestions go to the local authorities throughout 
the land, followed up by inspectors and visitors who know what 
good standards are. That same lesson of the need of expert serv- 
ice is taught here in New England, to-day, in every country pub- 
lic school which is under the supervision only of a cross-road gov- 
ernment, whose neglect of course is wholly unconscious, is what 
should be expected — but is none the less to be deplored. It is 
shown also in the isolation of many of our charities and correc- 
tional agencies, public and private, even in large communities. 
For this isolation is not necessarily a matter of geography; it is 
essentially a state of mind. 

While no plea can be too earnest for the use of the trained 
worker, there must be no misunderstanding thereby. We have 
no wish to do away with personal charity. They who make a 
calling of this work are not to substitute it for true social services 
by the many. On the contrary, we seek to increase the number of 
leaders who can make most efficient by their experience the giv- 
ing and doing of the many which is the greatest resource of true 
charity and social service. Such charity and service should be 
the privilege of thoughtful persons. The busy business man who 
can give but a little time, but can give in it good common-sense, 
is as much needed on boards of management as is the specialist. 
There will always be plenty of needed work for the thoughtful to 
do! 

Let there be no misunderstanding, either, of the purposes 
which may properly lead the worker to enter this field as a chosen 
calling. The desire to earn a living thereby is necessarily no 
unworthy element, for most men have to work for a living. 
Again, to use “good works” as a means of developing one’s own 
higher nature is but to avail of one of the greatest opportunities 
of life. But there must be the willingness to test the results by 
the effects on others. We surely cannot help ourselves if our 
actions tend to drag others down—and we merely enter a plea of 
ignorance of results. Two elements are certainly indispensable 
in right purpose. There should be the devotion which comes 
with the conviction of a high calling. And there should be pa- 
tience, patience in learning from the little things the lessons that 
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make up that technique of work which is needed equally with the 
far sight that gets things in the right perspective, patience which 
comes with the knowledge that progress is a slow growth. 

At the Conference of 1901 in Washington, I had the honor of 
presenting a brief resumé of the chief opportunities for systematic 
instruction and training, by persons who were workers, and for 
persons not necessarily employees of a particular institution. 
The most important means spoken of were small classes for study 
of the growing literature and for some personal work for needy 
families, under skilled direction; and the Summer School of Phil- 
anthropic Work, then in its second year, under the New York 
Charity Organization Society. Since then, this energetic society 
has continued this school, for increasing numbers of students, and 
has added a Winter School. This has just completed its first 
year. Details of it will be found in Charities and other publica- 
tions of the society. It was chiefly designed for actual workers in 
New York; the instruction was given in the late afternoons or 
evenings, in sessions once or twice a week. Of the 159 attend- 
ants, 127 were regularly enrolled students, of whom reasonably 
regular attendance, carefully kept note books and some original 
inquiry and reports were required. Over 50 were able to give 
the time during the winter so as to receive certificates on gradu- 
ation. In January last, the University of Chicago, by its Uni- 
versity Extension Division, opened “a social science center for 
practical training in philanthropic and social work.” The in- 
struction was chiefly in evening lectures by well known specialists, 
the aitendance was largely of employees or volunteer workers in 
institutions and agencies. Fifty-four persons registered. Some 
oi them took only portions of the course; but eight or ten worked 
systematically for credit in the University, and twice as many for 
certificates of creditable work. And now come two announcements 
for the autumn. In Boston, under Simmons College for Women 
and Harvard University, with the co-operation of several leaders 
in the best social work, is to be opened in October next a School 
for Social Workers. The aim is to give systematic instruction and 
direction. It is established in the belief that some young men 
and women, especially those who have had the advantages of col- 
lege instruction, will wish to give during one academic year, to 
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practical problems of this work, under constant direction of per- 
sons who have been workers, the most of their time and their first 
thought. And the Charity Organization Society of New York is 
to enlarge the usefulness of both the Summer and Winter Schools. 
The former is to be more of an institute for social workers of ex- 
perience, in which they may review their problems and get new 
points of view. In the Winter School there will probably be a 
dozen lecture courses by selected experts, besides individual lec- 
tures ; the general secretary of the society will have general direc- 
tion; the students will be expected to give practically their time 
to the work. These schools, and the few fellowships attached to 
leading settlements, for study and work under judicious direction, 
are the most significant expressions of the educational movement 
in social work, in our land.* 

In London, for the past few years, lecture courses have been 
arranged by a committee on social education, under the lead of 
the Charity Organization Society and representatives of the 
Universities and the Settlements. Last fall, a School of Sociology 
and Social Economics was established, with theoretical instruc- 
tion as well as direction in work, with several co-operating agen- 
cies. The course is planned to cover one or two years. 

There are two helps to educating public opinion, to making 
a high calling of social work on which much stress should be 
laid. First, is the provision and good use of good literature. 
We have, in this field, a growing and valuable literature, stand- 
ard and current. There is, for instance, the excellent Review 
published by the Charity Organization Society of London. It 
should have more than a few scattered readers in this country, 
for while laws and local customs vary, human nature is the same 
on both sides of the Atlantic. There is Charities, the one general 
periodical for our particular problems. It is increasing in circu- 
lation and influence, but it should he used, as a medium for econ- 
omizing effort by giving and taking experience, by every insti- 
tution, agency and active-minded individual worker in the land. 


* An interesting experiment is announced by Mr. E. R. Johnstone, 
the head of the New Jersey Training School for Feebleminded Girls and 
Boys, at Vineland, that a six weeks’ course of study will be conducted 
there this summer, for public school teachers of defective children. 
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Then, within this year, The Commons, which speaks especially 
for the settlement movement, has been enlarged in size and 
broadened in scope. These are mentioned as the chief periodicals. 
They cost little. The Proceedings of this Conference for many 
of the past years can still be bought. They are full of rich 
material, and should be much more used. Of books, there are 
a few valuable ones which can be had, and for little money. If 
individuals cannot buy these periodicals or books, libraries can, 
or groups of workers may unite to get them. So, all these facili- 
ties are open to those who wish to read and think. 

The annual reports of agencies and institutions is a fertile 
field which should be better tilled. How marked is the con- 
trast between the few helpful reports which leading workers 
eagerly wait for and the many reports which soon reach the waste- 
basket, as dealing with superficialities and proving good works 
only by selected illustrations and anecdotes. 

The other help for educating public opinion and building up 
a dignified and worthy calling, is proper consideration for good 
employees in adequate salaries and protection from overwork. 
Some persons may properly in a high cause make a gift of their 
services, in hard and constant work. Between them and the paid 
worker no distinction should be raised because they serve as 
volunteers. In some cases, for good reason, persons of value 
may work for much less than their services are worth or the 
positions which they fill should call for. But, as a general rule, 
when positions are known to be salaried, the payment should be 
adequate, for the sake of the worker and for the sake of the 
cause. I have recently gone over with care the salaries paid to 
the chief salaried workers in the societies for organizing charity 
and several other societies in twenty-five of our largest cities. 
These are good illustrations, because such agencies are chiefly 
maintained by money which must be raised by general subscrip- 
tion. Of seventeen societies in fourteen of the cities with over 
250,000 population, the executive heads are paid as follows: seven 
receive between $3,000 and $5,000; five receive $2,400 or $2,500; 
four receive $1,500 or $1,800; and one receives $1,200. In ten 
cities ranging in population from 100,000 to 220,000, the corres- 
ponding salaries are one at $1,800; one at $1,500; one at $1,200; 
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three at about $1,000; and four between $700 and $800. Com- 

: paring three cities of equal size, in which cost of living cannot 
vary much, the salaries of the chief executives of societies for 
organizing charity are as follows. One society pays $1,500, but 
the agent, a man of experience, receives considerable extra com- 
pensation by serving as a probation officer for the court. In an- 
other, a woman of experience receives over $1,000. While in the 
third, an important industrial community, a woman of experience 
receives $700. Of the other class of officials especially interest- 
ing to us, the visitors who come in touch with the needy in their 
homes, some of whom organize charity in districts, the salaries 
are mostly from $400 to $900, for men or women. A few men 
get more; while in a few societies the men get as little as under 
$500. In one or two, advanced college students are used with 
small pay. A few societies have a regular scale of wages, increas- 
ing with experience. Generally, the wages of beginners is from 
$25 to $40 a month. 

From these reports I venture to state one conclusion ; that the 
inadequacy of some of the salaries in some places is due chiefly 
to the isolation of workers and provincialism in boards of manage- 
ment. There is sometimes lack of wholesome competition among 
workers, and in boards a downright lack of courage for raising 

: money. More interesting than these figures are the words re- 
. ceived from several cities. One general secretary included in his 
list the clerks and stenographers working for from $400 to $500 a 
year, because some of his valued visitors have worked their way 
up from those positions. We try, he adds, to let paid workers 
feel that there is a chance for promotion as a reward for intelli- 
gent service. Nearly one-half of his large body of workers are 
college graduates. In one city there has been a revolution in the 
past few years, in which increased efficiency and aroused public 
interest is coincident with the employment of an active, thought- 
ful, efficient head with a reasonable force. The secretary in an- 
other city writes that their salaries are steadily increasing; that 
workers trained in his society are to be found “in the police, 
truancy, juvenile, rescue and other lines of social. work;” and 
that the public is beginning to realize the importance of capable 
paid service. Another, recently called’ to a new field, says that 
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“the work is not yet properly organized, and it is a struggle to 
get proper financial support, but progress is evident.” And 
though his own pay is not large, he adds, “we hope to increase 
soon the salaries of the assistants who are miserably underpaid.” 
Another writes that while there has been little advance in the pay 
of office workers there has been marked advance in that of the field 
workers, who bear the chief responsibility of placing children in 
country homes, in the belief that a corresponding gain has been 
made “in the quality of the people who are doing the work.” And 
the secretary of one board, telling how they had just doubled the 
salary of its chief executive in order to get “a well known charity 
worker,” says “it is clear that for the best kind of work we shall 
have to pay a larger amount in the future, and I think our people 
are ready to accept that.’’* 

Of public officials in charitable and correctional work in 
our large cities, the salaries vary much also. But the trouble 
here is not so much the inadequacy of pay, as the lack of that 
public sentiment which insists that enlightened administration 
of public aid is a part of good government, and that persons of 
real experience and devotion to their calling shall be used for it. 

There are to-day a number of opportunities for social work 
of much interest and value, reasonably paid as a rule, which were 
practically unknown a generation ago; such positions as heads of 
settlements, instructive visiting nurses, probation officers, social 
secretaries, and holders of fellowships for research. 

Our plea is for workers of the right purpose and prepara- 
tion. How few they are, compared with the vastness of the field. 
More discouraging still is the fewness of persons who believe in 
them enough to work for them and with them. True enough, 
as a gentle but wise moralist has just told us, the world is yet 
“full of people who have a faculty which enables them to believe 
whatever they wish. Thought is not for them a process which 
may go on indefinitely, a work in which they are collaborating 
with the universe. They do it all by themselves.” And yet, 
despite fluctuation and even retrogression, here and there, there is 


* An article in Charities of April 23d, gives the result of elaborate 
inquiries made of 273 workers in a considerable number of philanthropic 
societies. The conclusion seems to be that no general standard prevails, 
that many of the under officials are working hard and are underpaid. 
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every reason for encouragement. More and more, though little 
by little, right standards are being set up, valuable services are 
being recognized — isolation is being overcome. Especially is 
there reason for encouragement when we recall how very recent 
ts the chief progress in other fields of human interest. To take 
again the illustration of law and medicine, let us recall that men 
have been using, and so helping to build up, the experience of 
lawyers and doctors chiefly in order to protect themselves directly 
from ills. In business, with its keen competition, men of sense 
pay good workers because it pays, if for no other reason. Most 
persons are kindly, but comparatively few as yet are they who 
recognize the interdependence of men, and think and work hard, 
or even contribute much to maintain thinkers and workers, to 
remove the causes of ills in others. 

An experienced observer and educator has said that the chief 
marks of this wonderful age in which you and I are permitted 
to live are the growth of the scientific spirit and method 
in all fields of human interest, and the growth of true democracy. 
If he speaks prophetically, and I believe he does, then the increase 
of thoughtful, purposeful social workers must be an essential and 
increasing part of the progress of the age. For that calling is 
not only an outcome of the scientific spirit but a mark of 
true democracy. It means that those who think and work and 
rise by merit will receive recognition. That alone is the open 
way of opportunity for all. The other notion, which has been so 
prevalent in our land, especially in so-called politics and so often 
in charity and correction, the notion that one man “off hand” 
can do a job as well as another, or well enough, is essentially 
undemocratic, and should be un-American. 

Who will stand for the value of methods based on sound 
principles, for the value of the experienced worker; who wiil take 
trouble to raise money to pay for such work; who will speak the 
truth in these weighty matters of the spread of true science and 
true democracy, unless you and I, of this National Conference, 
will do it ourselves, now and all our days, perseveringly and hope- 
fully!’ We are privileged to see the beginnings of better things, 
which those who lived before us looked to see in vain. But there 
zre no privileges to be enjoyed rightly without corresponding 
duties to be done. Are we doing ours? 


Il. 


Conference Sermon. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D. D. 


My text is from the tenth chapter of Mark, the twenty-first 
verse: the words of Jesus to the young man who came to him. 
We are told that Jesus “looking upon him loved him, and said, 
“Yet one thing thou lackest.’”” He looked upon him, he loved 
him, and then he saw the lack that was in him. 

We come together in this conference as specialists, each 
person with his own plan and his own way of working for the 
good of mankind. At this meeting we come as worshipers and 
as those who seek to find strength not merely for others, but 
for themselves. I think there is a significance in this religious 
meeting in the midst of the Conference, because there is a point 
where every special effort, when it is earnest, brings us into the 
great mysteries and to the old aspirations of religion. 

You follow a river for hundreds of miles until it reaches the 
sea. As long as you have only the river it is easy to trace the 
current. But after a time the river finds the sea. Then the 
river itself begins to make a barrier against the sea. It brings 
down its burden from the distant hills and where it meets 
the hostile waves there it lets it fall and there is moaning at 
the river bar, and there is danger to the mariner. 

You go into the mountains and the day is bright, only one 
little cloud upon the mountain top. As you climb the winds 
blow upon you and you say they are blowing the little cloud 
away. At last you draw near, while the great winds are blow- 
ing, but still the cloud remains and you realize that you are 
in the laboratory of the sky; that the same winds that are 
blowing away the particles of mist are also forming the cloud. 
The warm airs of the valley rise till they meet the cooler cur- 
rents upon the summit, then their burden is revealed. 

13 
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Now it is so whenever in any earnest work for some special 
end we meet the universal. The work of one man meets the 
work of other men. The plans which we have made are to be 
tested by relation to universal laws. 

We come with well conceived plans for the help of man- 
kind. So long as a man is thinking of his own activity and 
the little company near him, there is no mystery about it. The 
time comes, however, when this purpose of his is met by the 
conditions of actual life, when the man feels that not to him 
alone, but to great multitudes of mankind the real destiny of the 
world is entrusted, and it is to be worked out not in one way, 
but that there is strange, wonderful co-operatior., co-operation 
with forces so manifold that his mind cannot recognize them 
all. Then it is that we come into the clouds; that we do not 
‘see our way, and we need God’s lamp to guide us, else we fail. 

A man starting out in any work of philanthropy sees be- 
fore him a single evil. He imagines for a time that if he be 
strong enough and courageous enough he can utterly destroy 
‘the evil. After a while he is not so sure. He finds out that 
he is facing not a single evil, but a great world-system. The 
brutality, the passion, the selfishness of men, manifested not in 
a single way, but in myriad ways, all these confront him and he 
‘says, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 

I think that just because we are in earnest along distinct lines, 
do we feel the need continually to reinforce our faith in our 
own work by coming back to some great principles. More and 
more do we see that there is need for new manhood in our- 
‘selves, clearer insight, more light in ourselves, if we are not to 
fall by the way. 

I remember once talking with the superintendent of a hos- 
pital for the insane who was extremely successful in his work, 
with great ability to influence his patients. I asked him, “Doc- 
tor, what is your great task?” He said, “My great task is to 
keep myself sane.” And he interpreted sanity in no low, com- 
monplace way, but as real health of the spirit, health that must 
be carefully guarded, continually reinforced by intercourse with 
all that was beautiful and all that was cheery, so that amid his 
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arduous work he always kept the ‘bower quiet for himself and a 
sleep full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing.”’ 

So I ask you to consider with me this which seems to be 
fundamental in all our various tasks, our right spiritual atti- 
tude; the proper spiritual attitude toward those whom we would 
help, a proper attitude toward our fellow workers, a proper at- 
titude toward thé great busy world which often seems so in- 
different to our plans for its welfare. 

I go back to that scene in the life of Jesus where the young 
man came to him for help and we are told that Jesus looked 
upon him and loved him. Only after that loving appreciation 
had become manifest did he begin to say, “One thing thou 
lackest.”” That seems to be the true order of doing good; first 
the outpouring of the natural human love and only after that 
the critical attitude and the critical work. I think that we find 
most of our failures in doing the thing that we would, in our 
reversal of that method. We deal with those who are delin- 
quent, with those who are defective, and we fix our minds first 
ot all on their defects: “This thing thou lackest, and that thing 
thou lackest, and we have come to you to supply that lack.” 
We find something in human nature that antagonizes us, dis- 
trust, suspicion, hatred it may be, and then we say, “How hard 
it is to do good.” That young man to whom Jesus spoke, the 
storys tells us, “went away sorrowful,” but I like to believe, 
as the old tradition has it, that he came back again. 

Take it in regard to those whom we would help. Many 
philanthropists have criticised the church for putting so much 
stress on the spiritual element rather than on practical helpful- 
ness. It has been said that the true church should be “a union 
of those who love in behalf of those who suffer.” I think that 
that is a defective definition, because it takes for granted what 
is not true in human life, that there is a great line of demarca- 
tion so that we can say that those who love are on one side and 
on the other are those who suffer. It implies a certain conde- 
scension on the part of the men on the one side and a certain 
necessary helplessness on the part of those on the other. But 
St. Augustine, long ago, saw much deeper than that, as we can 
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see from his comment on the text, “Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.” He said, brotherly love, that is to say, the love be- 
tween equals, is the only kind of love that can continue. It is 
the only kind of love that we ought to wish to have perpetuated. 
You feed the hungry, but do you wish him to remain hungry, 
that you may feed him? You teach the ignorant, but do you 
wish him to remain ignorant that you may have an opportunity 
to teach him? 

The workers of true philanthrophy have as their end the en- 
largement not only of opportunity, but of spiritual power, and 
it is in a sense of real brotherhood, of real comradeship, that 
we must act. I think we find that to be true. There is some- 
thing in human nature, and it is something that we have already 
learned to respect, which resents any other kind of love than 
that; that resents mere pity. The man asks that you shall ap- 
preciate what he is; that you shall love him for the good that 
is in him before he will allow you to sympathize with him. 
Love thinketh no evil, or as the revised version has it, “takes 
no account of evil.” That is the way a friend comes to a 
friend; he is not thinking of his defects. He sees in him 
something that he loves and that he admires. After that rela- 
tion is established then there can come in that helpfulness that 
from day to day may be needed. 

I had two friends and it happened that they had many things 
in common. Among others they were both blind. One day I 
spoke te one friend of the other and asked the privilege of in- 
troducing them. He instantly drew himself up and said, “I 
refuse to make acquaintance on the basis of infirmities.” We 
must make our acquaintance on some other basis than that of 
human infirmities. Only when we have made that acquaintance 
on a higher plane are we really fitted, without hurt to the per- 
sonality, to do good. And that is difficult. That requires a 
high ideal of human nature and human destiny, and that re- 
quires something more than what we call “tact.” It requires 
“the spirit and the life.” 

The wounded man who lies upon the Jericho road feels 
disappointed when the priests and the Levites pass by on the 
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other side, but very often he feels deeper terror at the thought 
of some Samaritan, who was educated in Philistia, coming over 
to his side of the road and insisting upon helping him. Words- 
worth puts a truth which we often forget when he speaks of 
the “awful modesties of sorrow.” The awful modesties of sor- 
row, that which makes a man shrink from unsympathetic at- 
tempts at help. 

We are learning in the modern days to respect the modesty 
of sorrow and the means which we use are really the means 
which Jesus used. Friendship must go before almsgiving else 
the almsgiving is hurtful. 

There is another relation into which we come, which con- 
tinually puzzles us, and distresses many of us, and destroys many 
of our well-laid plans. And that is the necessity of coming into 
direct relation with other kinds of well-doing, with other move- 
ments than those with which we have been familiar. 

In these days the great disturbing element in all our or- 
dinary philanthrophy, is the new, insistent, democratic spirit,— 
those who, in seeking to do good to others, find it often very hard 
to understand the people who are trying to help themselves. 
For example, go from a meeting like this, where the spirit is 
that of altruism, to a trades union or political meeting, or any 
similar gathering, and you find yourself in an altogether dif- 
ferent atmosphere; one set of people trying to help the world 
through methods of peace; the other trying to help the world 
through methods of conflict. One method is constructive and 
adapted to slow up-building. The other is militant and de- 
structive. 

A man starts out as a helper and lover of his race, think- 
ing of others as ready to receive him and give him the hand 
of friendship, and he comes into the real world and he finds 
himself as on “a darkling battle-field where ignorant armies 
clash by night.” 

Every political contest, every radical reform, every revo- 
lutionary movement seems simply destructive of all his work. 
It seems foolish in its waste and often the man turns back 
from this world conflict as from a world of brute conflict with 
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which he has nothing to do. He has no sympathy with it. These 
people who are fighting seem foes to enlightened progress. Then 
it is he needs to read again the words of Job, as he sat long 
ago by the city gates and men brought their grievances to him, 
“The cause I knew not that I searched out.” 

It would be very much easier for us if the world were 
so constructed that all disturbing conflicts could be postponed 
until we have accomplished oyr work,—the conflict between 
races, the conflict between classes, the conflict for personal rights 
— if these could be postponed till the result of more construc- 
tive work were seen. But this cannot be. The battle must go 
on. And if we are to hold a sane and helpful attitude toward 
our fellow-men we must learn to love not merely those who are 
docile and who are ready to accept our help. We must learn 
to understand and love the man who rejects our help. 

We know how it has been with the strong, militant races of 
the world. We are slow to understand that it is equally true of 
the virile forces of our own time who are fighting their way to 
recognition, men who are conscious of grievances, and to resent 
those grievances; and resent anything in the way of compro- 
mise. They are perhaps rough and surly and wrong-headed in 
their methods, and we often wish they were out of the way, 
but they will not get out of the way. There are thousands of 
them and to-day they are sternly resentful, passionate in speech 
and act. What shall we do with them? You know that they lack 


‘something. They lack experience. They lack good manners. 


They lack lofty altruism. They lack sympathy for other methods 
of reform than their own. But can you not first love them, love 
them just as you love the heroes of old who long ago fought 
your battles, represented your race and made it possible for 
you to do your work. They were sternly insistent upon their 
rights; they were narrow-minded; they were cruel sometimes, 
but after all, looking back, you see to-day that they had real 
grievances and that through their resistance at last a better life 
came. Look out into the world sometimes through their eyes. 
Love them. Admire them as you admire any heroic men. 

Then perhaps a quieter moment will come and looking upon 
them you can say: “Here 1s where you were wrong; you 
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were mistaking friends for foes. You were impatient at the slow 
processes of the world. You were disrespectful to all that has 
come from the experience of mankind.’ Looking upon them 
love them, then say, with all the sincerity of your heart, “Here, 
and here, and here, you are lacking and are to blame.” St. 
Paul, speaking of truth-telling, gave what seems at first a strange 
argument, “Speak® the truth every man to his neighbor, for we 
are members one of another.” I believe you can speak any 
truth to men without great offence, if in your heart you stand 
not as a critic, scornful of their thoughts, but only as a mem- 
ber with them in one great order. 

We are sometimes told that the Bible has almost every- 
thing else in it but satire, but was there ever a keener satire 
than that in the picture of the old prophet who had gone to 
preach to Nineveh, to preach repentance, and then had really 
no faith that the people would repent. ‘And Jonah went out of 
the city and built him a booth and sat under it till he might 
see what might become of the city.” One sees so many of these 
Jonahs sitting under their little booths waiting to see what will 
become of this city or that, this movement or that. We need 
more men and women who do not forsake the fellowship in any 
great human movement because of its faults, because of the things 
which they see wrong in it; men and women who stay where 
they are and fight it out to the end, but who never show their 
kindly human love and fellowship so much as when they point 
out the real defects among their comrades. 

And just one thing more. We come in contact with a great 
world that is not so much hostile as indifferent to us. We see 
one wrong that needs to be righted, instantly righted. We see 
some work that needs to be done, and that could be done 1f 
we could but unite all good people in it. Here are good people 
united in their churches, prosperous in their business and in 
their homes. Why don’t these people instantly come and help 
us? Many a reformer takes as his chief burden the old refrain, 
“Curse ve Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof who came not up to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
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I know of no infirmity of generous minds more common 
than this, no sin that more easily besets the man who is seek- 
ing to do some real good. How often we see such a man be- 
coming scornful, bitter, pessimistic, as the years go by. Now 
it is not necessary for him to retreat a single inch from his own 
standpoint. It is not necessary for him to call good evil and 
evil good. But it is necessary just in proportion as he is deal- 
ing with the evils of humanity, consciously and conscientiously 
to put himself into healthy relation with the normal and natural 
type of man. 

When I first began to preach I used to speak, as ministers 
often do, rather harshly of “respectable people,” as if they were 
necessarily self-righteous. And the respectable people kept com- 
ing to church and helping in everything that was proposed, and 
listening patiently. I came to suspect that respectable people 
did not, after all, think so highly of themselves. They were 
mostly worried about their own affairs. They had just about 
as much to do as they could do to make both ends meet. I 
have come to think highly of the respectable people, the people 
who pay their bills and go to church and who carry on the 
work of the community and listen to all the rebukes that min- 
isters of religion and others continually and faithfully give them, 
because respectable people are about the only people who will 
listen. 

Not long ago I was tempted to preach somewhat stren- 
uously about the lack of devotion of people in the church to 
public affairs and the larger interests of civic righteousness. 
One of the members of our social service committee suggested 
that we should find out what -they were already doing. Little 
slips were placed in the pews asking the people what they were 
doing for organized, unsectarian philanthrophy. When the re- 
turns came in I found that forty-nine philanthropic organiza- 
tions were represented in the congregation by officers and active 
workers. Now perhaps there ought to have been fifty, but there 
is a limit to the number of things that can be asked for. 

There is room for improvement. There is also reason for 
congratulation in days like this. 
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It seems to me that one of the great ends of such a con- 
ference as this, besides its enlightenment in regard to special 
work, is the bringing together of men and women who shall 
inspire one another with confidence in the final victory for their 
common cause. We are apt to think of ourselves as a forlorn 
hope making a vain attack upon some impregnable fortification. 
There is need sometimes of that heroism that makes men gladly 
go upon a forlorn hope. There is need also of not merely good 
soldiership, but an appreciation of good generalship. The test 
of a general is not in being able to lead bravely a little force. 
The test of a general is in being able to use mighty forces for 
one end. Every man who is working for civic righteousness 
and individual development has behind him a vastly greater 
force than he at first realizes. We need men who are able to 
recognize these various elements and to wield them to the 
one great end. There is a maxim among military men: “An 
army must separate in order to subsist; it must unite in order 
to fight.” I think there is no reason to trouble ourselves about 
those natural divisions, religious, social, political, which we see 
in the world. They are necessary in order that men of various 
thought and faculty may find subsistence in the world. In this 
work of getting our living and doing our work, we must be 
separated very widely. The point of moral generalship is one 
which we are just coming to appreciate. No matter how we 
are separated for certain purposes we must unite at the strategic 
point, 

In such assemblies as this we learn to mobilize the forces 
of the community, so that at the critical moment the whole power 
may be brought to bear. And out of the diversities and discus- 
sions, plans, in all our varieties of conditions, there comes the 
sense of unity. “Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.” 
That is not postponed to the millenium, it is true to-day, when 
we think of that great church invisible which is the church uni- 
versal, and the great multitude united in heart with you here 
in your work. We hear more than the voice of a little com- 
pany; we hear the sound of a great multitude like the voice of 
many waters, like the mighty thunder crying, “Alleluia, the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


III. 
Reports from States. 


ALASKA. 


SHELDON JACKSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., STATE 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As usual, there is very little to report concerning Alaska- 
During the years 1903-4, homes for dependent and orphan native 
children have been maintained by the Woman’s Home Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, at Haines and Sitka, 
in southern Alaska; by the Swedish Evangelical Union Mission 
Society, at Golovin, Unalakleet and Yakutat; by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Synod of America, at Teller; by the Moravian Mis- 
sion Society, at Bethel and Carmel; by the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society, at Anvik, Tanana and Circle; by the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, at Un- 
alaska; by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, at Wood 
Island, under Congregational auspices at Quartz Creek; by the 
Roman Catholic Church, at Koserefsky; by the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, at Unalaska and Sitka. Many of the inmates of 
these homes are orphans left by the epidemic of Igo00. 

During the winter of 1902-03, Congress appropriated fifteen 
thousand dollars ($15,000) for fuel, food and clothing, for the 
native inhabitants of the Islands of St. Paul and St. George, and 
five thousand one hundred and forty dollars and ten cents ($5,- 
140.10) for the transportation from Alaska to San Francisco and 
Puget Sound, of Americans destitute and stranded in Alaska. 

During 1903, under the provisions of the law and under the 
approval of the Department of the Interior, Governor Brady 
contracted with the State of Oregon, through the board of trus- 
tees of the Oregon State Asylum, for the reception, maintenance 
and medical treatment of such persons as are legally adjudged 
insane, in the district of Alaska. Twenty persons were sent to 
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the asylum during the year, five discharged as cured, three died 
and the total number in the asylum from Alaska, forty. 

Strong representations were made to Congress, to provide 
for the maintenance and subsistence of prisoners under Alaskan 
officers, or that a contract be let after the solicitations of pro- 
posals, for providing such subsistence in Alaska, instead of send- 
ing the prisoners under long sentences to the States, as is now 
done, but no action was taken by Congress. Urgent representa- 
tions were also made by the Governor for a Government Orphan 
Asylum, and also government hospitals, for the natives, but no 
legislation was secured. 

Senate Bill 3728, 58th Congress, second session, reported 
by Senator Knute Nelson, passed the U. S. Senate February, 
1904. The bill failed to come to a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is still pending for action in the winter of 1904-05. 

As in the past, so at present, the conditions in Alaska con- 
cerning criminal insane and dependent classes, are not in a very 
satisfactory condition. Having no legislature of its own, Alaska 
is dependent upon Congress for legislation and Congress has 
been very slow and indifferent in its treatment. 


ARKANSAS. 


PROF. J. H. REYNOLDS, FAYETTEVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING , 
SECRETARY. 


Practically there has been no change in Arkansas within the 
last year. The legislature has not been in session within that 
period. For several years there has been a growing demand for 
a reform school for young criminals. So far the effort has failed 
to secure the requisite vote in the legislature. The last assembly 
built an annex to the Blind School at a cost of $140,000. 

No societies have been organized or institutions of a char- 
itable nature created since the last report. Some private charities 
have taken on larger proportions. The Methodist Orphanage at 
Little Rock has been materially strengthened. Charity is ad- 


ministered locally through the county. Private charity exceeds 
public charity. 
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The state needs a reform school for juvenile offenders, and 
there should be a better articulation of local and state charities. 
For instance, in this state the county takes care of the poor, but 
makes no report to any central authority. A bill looking to these 
changes will come up next January. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: —JIn state prison, 727. No state re- 
formatory. Jails make no report. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouses. Have no 
workhouses. 


Class 3. Delinquents: — Juvenile Delinquents: — Have no 
juvenile reformatories. 


B. Destitutes. 


No statistics available. 


C. Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — In state institutions, 200. 

Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions, 231. 
Class 3. The Feeble Minded: — No statistics available. 
Class 4. The Insane: — In the state hospital, 673. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, WATERBURY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Since the last report to the National Conference no new 
legislation has been enacted in Connecticut in the field of chari- 
ties and correction because the State Legislature meets only bi- 
ennially, on the odd numbered years. 

This commission appointed by the last legislature to provide 
for the establishment of a State Reformatory, has been actively 
engaged in studying the subject during the year. It is probable 
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that they will recommend to the next legislature the establishment 
of a reformatory for male offenders between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five years, with the application of the indeterminate 
sentence ; release on parole and other reformatory measures. It is 
hoped that provision may be made soon after for the establish- 
ment of a separate department or a separate institution for the 
reformatory treatment of female offenders. 

Among new institutions organized may be mentioned a second 
State Hospital for the Insane, which is located at Norwich. It 
is expected that the hospital will be completed sufficiently to re- 
ceive about one hundred patients during the present summer. 
A new general hospital is about to be opened in the city of Mid- 
dletown, and a building is being erected in the city of Bridgeport 
for a general hospital to be conducted under the auspices of an 
order of Roman Catholic sisters. The new Sanitarium in Wal- 
lingford for the treatment of incipient tuberculosis under the 
control of the New Haven County Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
will be opened at an early date. This Sanitarium is arranged on 
the cottage plan, and it is expected will prove of great value in 
the treatment of this dread disease. A new home for indigent 
women to be called the Burroughs Home, is being erected in 
Bridgeport, and since the last report a House of the Good Shep- 
herd for the care of wayward girls has been opened in Hartford. 
Land has been donated and plans made also for the establishment 
of a farm in Litchfield similar to the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, New York. 

Among the needs for further organizations in Connecticut 
which are at present unprovided for may be mentioned one or 
more homes for aged men of small means whom it seems a hard- 
ship to send to the almshouse. There are a number of homes 
for old ladies in the State, but homes for old men are greatly 
needed which should be established without restrictions in regard 
to residence or religious belief. 

A small farm colony for the care and treatment of epileptics 
or an addition to the Connecticut School for Imbeciles for this 
purpose will fill an important want. 

The indeterminate sentence law passed in I9go1 in regard to 
inmates in the State Prison, has been administered by the courts 
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with such very small intervals between the minimum and maxi- 
mum sentences imposed that the value of the law as a reformatory 
measure has been practically nullified. It is hoped that the law 
may be amended by the next Legislature so as to provide greater 
leeway in this respect. The probation law of 1903, in regard to. 
misdemeanants has been administered with good results and the 
first annual report on the system will be awaited with interest. 
One paragraph of this law provides that the trial of minors shall 
so far as possible be conducted in chambers, but no special courts 
for the trial of juveniles have been established in Connecticut. 
The laws of Connecticut in regard to family deserters are inade- 
quate and should be made more effective. The public relief of 
needy families in their homes is conducted in this State in most 
places by the town selectmen and in some of the larger cities by 
specially organized boards and superintendents of charity. Pri- 
vate relief societies exist in a few of the larger cities and in some 
cases work in efficient co-operation with the public authorities. 
As a rule there is reason to believe that the relief of needy 
families in their homes is well conducted in Connecticut. There 
are instances, however, where better results both for the welfare 
of the family and the good of the public or private treasury 
might be accomplished by the fuller adoption of modern charity 
organization methods. 

The present supervision of public and private charities and 
institutions by the State Board of Charities is fairly satisfactory, 
but greater power should be given the Board to enforce reason- 
able reforms where necessary. 

The Connecticut Prison Association does some work for the 
encouragement of prisoners upon their release from the State 
prison. It would be a great advance, however, if some active 
society or committee could take up this work in connection with 
each of the county jails and could see that employment and a 
home are provided for all released from these institutions. 
The State control of county jails is being advocated by several 
newspapers and by the State Board of Charities, and little real 
improvement in these institutions is expected until some such: 
move is made. 
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The child saving agencies of Connecticut consist of a system 
of county temporary homes, and a number of private children’s 
homes and orphan asylums. Their work in general is well con- 
ducted and an effort is made to place out children in family 
homes and to keep them under careful supervision. 

The work of neighborhood improvements in the cities of 
Connecticut in regard to tenements, etc., has not been taken up 
with any great activity and there is doubtless room for much 
good work in this direction. A public bathing establishment has 
been opened in New Haven, and public bath houses on the river 
are maintained in the summer in Hartford. Hartford and New 
Haven have also taken up the work of vacation schools in the 
summer. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: Number in state prison on September 
30th, 489.. In state reformatory, none. In county jails on 
June 30th, 88s. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: There are no work houses or 
special institutions for misdemeanants besides the county jails. 

Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: In boy’s reformatory on 
September 30th, 417. In industrial school for girls, September 
30th, 263. 

B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The indoor poor: Number in almshouses for the 
whole year, 3,717. In private homes for the aged at the end 
of the fiscal year, 384. 

Class 2. The outdoor poor: Whole number receiving re- 
lief during the year, 11,580. 

Class 3. The sick and injured poor: In public hospitals 
during the year, 2,429. In private hospitals, not known. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The blind: In Connecticut Institute for the blind 
and the Perkins’ Institute at South Boston, about 60. In alms- 
houses, number not known. 
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Class 2. The deaf: In the American School at Hartford 
on April Ist, 172. In the Mystic Oral School, about 30. In 
almshouses, not known. 

Class 3. The feeble-minded: In the Connecticut School for 
Imbeciles, on September 30th, children and adults together, 218. 

Class 4. The insane: In the Connecticut Hospital for the 
insane on September 30th, 2,322. In the Hartford Retreat, about 
150. In private sanitaria, about 300. In almshouses, during the 
year, 208. 


County Temporary Homes for Children. 


On support of the homes, October Ist, 1902, 748; received 
hew cases, 251; returned to the homes, 185; total, 1,184. Placed 
in families, 315; returned to friends, 429; otherwise disposed of, 
33; on support of homes, October Ist, 1903, 722; total, 1,184. 


DELAWARE. 


MRS. EMALEA P WARNER, WILMINGTON, STATE CORRES- 
PONDING SECRETARY. 


Class 1. Criminals: No State prison or reformatories; all 
prisoners, long and short term, kept in county jails and county 
workhouse, which includes Class 2. 


NEW CASTLE COUNTY. 


April 1, 1904, 204 prisoners in New Castle County Work- 
house. Average during 1903, 187. 

All sentenced prisoners work in the shops or stone yard. 
Ninety per cent. of the men work overtime, to whom credit is 
given. $400 was thus earned during 1903. Through the Society 
of Friends a night school was opened last year, two teachers 
were employed and 75 attended regularly. 

A new order in the prison system was to separate first 
offenders from older criminals. 

Cost of food each, per day, is seven cents. The prisoners 
are healthy and in good condition. 

At the late public whippings, women and minors have been 
excluded from witnessing the revolting sight. 
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The stone-handling equipment is greatly improved by the 
machine stone crusher. The stone is thus converted by the 
machine into road-making material. The trustees expect soon 
to realize a revenue from this source. 


KENT COUNTY. 
April 1. Thirty prisoners in jail. Building is clean and 
sanitary conditions as good as possible in the overcrowded 


quarters. The system is old, and under the care of a sheriff who. 
receives thirty cents per each prisoner daily. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 


April 1. Twenty-one prisoners in jail. Building over 60 
years old and in bad condition. No classification of prisoners. 
Sheriff in charge receives thirty cents per day for each prisoner 
from Levy Court. 

Class 3. April 1. 67 boys in Ferris Industrial School. 
Family system introduced in 1903. White and colored boys are 
separate. School partially endowed; receives appropriation of 
$100 for each boy annually from New Castle County Levy Court. 

April 1. Twenty-six girls in Delaware Industrial School. 
Average during the year, 21. A new rule, of separating the 
younger from the older girls is meeting with success. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. April 1. New Castle County Hospital, (white) 
47 women, 126 men, 4 children; (colored), 10 women, 23 men, 
one child; total, 211. 


SUSSEX COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 


January 1. Forty-six inmates. 
April 1. Home for Aged Women, (Wilmington), 37; 
Home for Aged Couples, (Wilmington), 21; S. A. White Home 


for Aged Colored People, 16; Layton Home for Aged Colored 
People, 15. 


Class 2. Could receive no record of number receiving out- 
door relief in New Castle County. The directors of the poor 
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spent $10,000 for this purpose last year ending June, 1903. 
About the same this year. 

Out-door relief in Sussex County from January, 1903, to 
January 1, 1904, about $4,000. 

No report from Kent County. 

Class 3. Sick and injured treated free to April 1, 1903, in 
Delaware Hospital, 315; in Homeopathic Hospital, free, 223. 

Emergency Hospital at Farnhurst treated 211 free and three 
pay patients from January, 1903, to May 15, 1904. Two cases 
-of diphtheria, 209 cases of small-pox, no patients now. 

Home of Merciful Rest for Incurables, six inmates. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Classes 1, 2, 3. No state institutions for blind, deaf or 
feeble-minded. Appropriations made for wards in institutions 
outside the state. Aggregate, about $8,000 annually. 

No blind, deaf or insane in almshouse. 

Delaware State Hospital for Insane is the only state institu- 
tion. 

April 1. Patients, 198 men, 146 women, total, 344. Treated 
during the year, 264 men, 182 women, total, 446. 

The new Tuberculosis Hospital is a valuable addition for 
tle care of the insane and is the first of its kind in this country. 
It is just opened and is a model building in all respects. 

Legislature meets bi-ennially, this being the off year. The 
Child Labor Bill lost last year, will be presented again next year. 
The work of the Factory Inspector for New Castle County will 
aid in the passage of this measure. 

Legislation pending or considered: New City Charter for 
Wilmington, new charter for Board of Education in Wilmington, 
Local Option and Anti-Cigarette Bills. 

An important addition to Associated Charities is securing 
officia] relations with the management of St. Michael’s Day Nur- 
sery in the District Nurse work, the nurse having her head- 
quarters at the Associated Charities building, and visits their 
‘sick poor. 
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Delaware has no desertion laws, no Juvenile Court, but the 
Court of General Sessions probates young offenders for two years 
with gratifying results. 

Public and private relief to needy families is as efficiently 
administered as possible under existing conditions. 

No state supervision over institutions, no parole or proba- 
tion laws for prisoners or organized society to prevent the return 
of the discharged prisoner to his old life. 

The S. P. C. C. rescued from April 1, 1903, to 1904, 613 
children, some were discharged and others were committed to 
schools or homes as was deemed best. 

In institutions: 64 in Home for Friendless Children; 16 in 
St. Michael’s Day Nursery and Hospital; 50 in St. Peter’s Or- 
phanage; 60 in St. James’ Protectory, Delaware City; 110 in St. 
Joseph’s Home for Colored Boys; 75 in Industrial School, at 
Clayton, Del., for Colored Boys; and 43 in the Delaware Home 
and Industrial School for Colored Children. 

This last institution has recently leased a farm near Wilming- 
ton, where the children were removed and are being trained in 
agriculture or other practical occupations. The house in the 
city is now used as an industrial centre and the revenue applied 
for expenses. A laundry is just opened, as also dressmaking and 
domestic service classes. This is being conducted by the colored 
people themselves and, so far, with success. ; 

There are no tenement districts, but one section, the most 
thickly populated, has been improved. Old buildings have been 
torn down and on the site new tenement four roomed houses 
have been erected. Some of these houses have baths and other 
sanitary conditions. 

There is one public swimming pool for general use. Stated 
hours for men, boys, women and children, under management of 
the Park Commission. 

Several parks in different sections of the city afford ample 
opportunity for cool and restful outings for the people, and 
through the management of the Peoples Settlement, free Kinder- 
gartens, Country Week of Associated Charities, etc., mothers and 
children are provided with a change of air and scene whenever 
possible. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


H. B. F. MACFARLAND, WASHINGTON D. C., STATE CORRES- 
PONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislation effecting radical changes in the system of 
charities and correction in the District of Columbia has been en- 
acted since last report. Considerable progress has been made, 
however, in reference to matters reported last year, and some 
things then reported as urgently needed have been secured. 
Last year it was reported that the most urgent needs were (a) 
municipal hospital for chronic and tubercular patients ; (b) munic- 
ipal almshouse; (c) enlargement of workhouse for males; (d) 
provision for care of epileptics and feeble-minded adults. Two 
of these needs have been provided for by appropriations made 
during the last session of Congress. A municipal almshouse at a 
cost of $125,000 is authorized. This will be built on a site 
already purchased, located about four miles from the city, on 
suitable grounds, and easily accessible. The almshouse has 
always been associated with the workhouse as a part of the one 
institution, and it is a great step in advance to have an entirely 
independent institution, where the aged and infirm will not be 
obliged to live in close association with the criminal class. The 
almshouse will be a plain but substantial structure, on the pavil- 
ion plan, combining both the dormitory and separate room system 
as may be suited to different classes of persons to be cared for. 
There will be provision also for aged couples who may desire to 
live together. The plans for the institution have been com- 
pleted, and the work will be commenced in the early summer. 

An additional wing at a cost of $110,000 is authorized for 
the workhouse for males, and work will be commenced without 
delay. This is one of the most important items secured by the 
District of Columbia during the past year. As heretofore report- 
ed, it has been necessary in the past to confine as many as from 
eight to twelve prisoners in a single room in the. old workhouse. 
This shameful condition of affairs will soon be put an end to by 
the erection of the additional wing. 
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Provision has been made for an important institution since 
last report, namely: an industrial school for colored children. 
$1,500 have been appropriated to procure plans for buildings to 
cost not to exceed $100,000. The plans are now under consider- 
ation, and the school will probably be arranged on the cottage 
system. It will be located on ground already owned by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on a tract of probably sixty or eighty acres, 
affording ainple opportunity for horticultural and farm work. A 
report was submitted to Congress at its last session, by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, outlining a comprehensive 
plan for the care of dependent and delinquent children. A bill 
providing for the establishment of a juvenile court, in harmony 
with the plans outlined in this report, was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Commissioners and was referred to committee, but 
did not come up for action. It is expected that the bill will be 
considered and acted upon at the next session of Congress. In 
the meantiine, a juvenile court is being held by the judges of the 
police court, and the probation and parole laws are being en- 
forced by the probation officer and the agents of the Board of 
Children’s Guardians. 

There is still very urgent need for a municipal hospital, and, 
though an appropriation was not secured this year, the attention 
given to the matter, and the amount of interest manifested in 
Congress, lead to the belief that in the near future the desired 
appropriation will be secured. A more general interest, on the 
part of the committees of Congress, in the questions of charities 
and correction, was manifested during the past session, than at 
any recent time, and important questions of policy were discussed 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives. While no rad- 
‘ical changes were attempted this year, during these, discussions 
the expressions of opinion, on the part of members of Congress 
were encouraging because of their intelligence, and their harmony 
with progressive thought on the subject. 

The relief of needy families in their homes, with the excep- 
tion of medical relief, is furnished entirely by private organiza- 
tions, and the present organization of the private relief forces is. 
very efficient, and merits and receives the approval of the com- 
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munity. There is absolutely no demand for a public outdoor 
relief system. 

Charitable organizations have been very active during the 
year, and under the intelligent and enthusiastic leadership of the 
Associated Charities, much has been accomplished. The number 
of volunteers enlisted is greater than ever before, and more atten- 
tion is being given to the question of how to prevent pauperism. 
An earnest campaign has been conducted for the betterment of 
housing conditions, and while the desired legislation was not se- 
cured during the past session of Congress, a very satisfactory bill 
passed the House of Representatives and received favorable con- 
sideration in the Senate committee. There is every reason for 
believing that satisfactory legislation in reference to housing con- 
ditions will be secured within the coming year. 

An active campaign of education in means of prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis has been carried on by means of lectures. 
The work of the social settlements has been more active than 
heretofore, and much more has been done in the way of public 
playgrounds and summer outings, etc. The plans for summer 
outings for the coming summer include the maintenance of a per- 
manent camp in the beautiful Rock Creek Park on the hills four 
or five miles north of the city. The committee on public play- 
grounds will maintain six or eight playgrounds, and plans to 
provide for a more complete equipment and better supervision 
than heretofore have been made. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals:—In state prisons on December 31, 
1903, there were 383. There is no state reformatory. In jail on 
October 30, 1903, there were 370. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouse on April 30, 
1904, there were 335. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories 
on May 24, 1904, there were 306 boys and 88 girls. 
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B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The indoor poor in almshouse on April 30, 1904, 
221 inmates. In homes for the aged: ‘These are private institu- 
tions, and the number of persons cared for therein cannot be 
ascertained. 

Class 2. The outdoor poor receiving relief: There is no 
public outdoor relief. The Associated Charities in the month of 
January, 1904, cared for 821 families, and in the month of April, 
1904, 168 families. 

Class 3. The sick and injured poor: In private hospitals, 
number not ascertained, but it is very small. In public hospitals, 
on May 19, 1904, 548 patients. 


C. Group of Defectives. 

Class 1. The blind: There is an average of about 30 blind 
children maintained by the District in the Maryland School for 
the Blind. The number of blind in the almshouse is very small. 

Class 2. The deaf: Number not ascertained. 

Class 3. The feeble-minded: On May 24, 1904, there were 
52 maintained by the District in schools for the feeble-minded. 
In the almshouse, the number of feeble-minded is very small. 

Class 4. The insane: On April 30, 1904, 1,218 maintained 
in Government Hospital for the Insane, by the District. No in- 
sane persons in almshouse. 


GEORGIA. 
J. D. LONGINO, ATLANTA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
DESTITUTE AND AGED. 


Georgia, for political purposes, is divided into 137 counties. 
Each county looks after its own government and provides for its 
destitute and aged in almshouses, or on poor farms, which are 
supported from the county treasury. 

The larger cities in Georgia maintain both public and private 
hospitals, the number and character of which I am unable to give. 
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Atlanta is abreast of any city of its size in such work, and I 
give the number of charitable institutions located here and the 
amount appropriated annually to maintain them: 

Henry W. Grady Hospital, $40,400.00; Hospital for Incura- 
bles, $1,000.00; Women’s Co-operative Association, $900.00; 
Home for the Friendless (Children), $3,000.00; Florence Chit- 
tenden Home, $1,500.00; Carrie Steele Orphanage (Colored), 
$1,200.00; Carter’s Home for Aged Negroes, $300.00; Sheltering 
Arms (Children), $1,200.00; Free Kindergarten $900.00; Home 
for Women and Children, $500.00; Presbyterian Hospital, 
$500.00; Department of City Warden and Ward Physician, $8,- 
320.00; Fulton County Alms House, run by County, $7,000.00. 
The city also appropriates $7,000.00 per annum for contagious 
diseases. 

Two years ago a child labor bill was introduced in the Geor- 
gia legislature prohibiting children under twelve years of age 
working in factories, but its passage was defeated after a long 
and stubborn fight, by the mill owners. However, its advocates 
are undismayed, and will introduce a similar bill at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, and hope for better results. 


CRIMINALS, 


All persons who have been convicted of felonious crimes in 
this state are turned over to state officials, known as the “State 
Prison Commission,” this commission regulating the disposition 
of these prisoners. 

The present law provides that a certain per centum shall be 
worked upon the public roads of the state, the remainder to be 
leased to firms or corporations to be worked upon farms, in saw 
mills, brick yards, and coal mines. Of course, their welfare is 
directly under the supervision of the State Prison Commission, 
composed of three representative citizens, elected by the voters 
of the state, and who are also vested with powers for recommend- 
ing pardons. There are now 2,314 felony convicts in the state. 
The climate being mild in Georgia, all these prisoners are worked 
in the open air, except a small per centum engaged in coal mining. 

Aside from these prisoners, there are in the state about 2,250 
misdemeanor convicts, who never leave the county in which they 
are convicted, but are worked by the county officials upon the 
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county roads and farms, and are directly under the supervision of 
county officials. 


DEFECTIVES. 


The State’s Institution for the Insane, known as the State 
Sanatorium, is located at Milledgeville, Georgia, in which there 
are now detained 1,800 whites and about 916 colored patients. 
This institution is officered by appointees of the governor, and a 
legislative committee visits the institution annually. 

The state also has an Academy for the Blind, located at 
Macon, governed as the State Sanatorium and visited by a legis- 
lative committee annually. There are now 90 pupils in this school. 

The State’s Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb is located at 
Cave Springs, Georgia. This institution has 214 inmates at pres- 
ent, and is governed as the preceding asylums. 

All these institutions are directly under state officials, the 
legislature making annual appropriations for their maintenance, 
and sending yearly investigating committees from its body to in- 
spect them and to recommend for enactment such laws as will 
most promote their usefulness. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — In state prisons, 2,314. In state re- 
formatory, none. In jails, none. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants:— 2,250. Worked in open air. 
No workhouses. 


Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories, 
none. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. The Indoor Poor:— Under county control 
throughout state. No statistics. 


Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief, same as 
above. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — Same as above. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind:—JIn state institutions, 90. In alms 
houses, none. 

Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions,214. In alms 
houses, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded :— No statistics. 

Class 4. The Insane:—JIn the state hospitals (number of 
hospitals, one), 2,716. 


IOWA. 
L. G. KINNE, DES MOINES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Thirtieth General Assembly enacted the following laws: 

Establishing a State Hospital for Inebriates in the buildings 
formerly used as an Industrial Home for the Blind at Knoxville 
and appropriating $125,000.00 for further buildings, changes and 
equipment. 

Appropriating money for a state agent to be appointed by the 
Board of Control to place and look after orphan children in the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and in the Industrial Schools. 

Authorizing the Board of Control to investigate and report 
regarding tuberculosis and making an appropriation therefor. 

Appropriating money to pay the expenses of persons from 
other states who attend and read papers at the quarterly confer- 
ences of superintendents with the Board. 

Providing for classifying guards in penitentiaries and for in- 
creasing their pay. 

Increasing the per capita allowance for support of inmates at 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home from $10.00 to $12.00 per month, 
and at the Girls’ Industrial School from $12.00 to $13.00 per 
month. 

Providing that non-resident pupils at the College for the 
Blind and School for the Deaf shall pay $66.00 per quarter for 
tuition. 

Providing that the state shall pay for the return of patients 
who escape from the state hospitals. 
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Providing that the state shall pay the expenses of commit- 
ment of non-resident insane. 


Establishing juvenile courts. 


Indemnifying officers, teachers and employes of the School 
for the Deaf for losses sustained by fire which consumed the main 
building. 

Punishing persons smuggling improper articles into the peni- 
tentiaries. 

Authorizing the Board of Control to employ additional archi- 
tects. 

Several important measures failed to pass both houses, among 
them the bill providing for indeterminate sentences and paroles; 


an act establishing a reformatory for young men, and an act re- 
lating to a reformatory for females. 


The legislature appropriated for purposes other than sup- 
port over one million dollars for the institutions under the Board 
of Control. 

Local charitable associations are doing good work in most 
of our larger cities. As yet the state has made no provision for 
prisoners who are discharged from the penitentiaries. Private 
enterprise has done much in this direction and the Hon, L. S. 
Coffin has established a (Hope Hall) home for discharged pris- 


oners where they may stay until they are able to obtain employ- 
¢ 
ment. 


The legislature provided for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the reformatory system, parole and indeterminate 
sentence laws of other states and to report to the next session of 
the General Assembly. 


The system of poor relief, outside of a few cities, is insuffi- 
cient and expensive. There is excellent state supervision of all 
public and private institutions where insane are kept and also 
those caring for neglected or dependent children. There is much 
need of state supervision over poor houses, jails and lockups. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: —In state prisons, 897. In state re- 
formatory, no reformatory. In jails, no statistics. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: — In workhouses, no workhouses. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories 
— boys, 516; girls, 214. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: — No statistics. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — No statistics. 
Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — No statistics. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — In state institutions, 155. In alms- 
houses, 65. 


Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions, 263. In alms- 
houses, 23. 

Class 3. The Feebleminded:— In state schools — children, 
980. In almshouses, 380. 

Class 4. The Insane: —JIn the state hospitals (number of 
hospitals four), 3,325. In almshouses, 695. 


KANSAS. 
F. W. BLACKMAR, LAWRENCE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As the Legislature has not been in session since the last re- 
port from this state, no new legislation has been enacted. The 
State Conference of Charities and Correction held its last annual 
meeting at Wichita and although not largely attended, the charity 
work of the State showed a healthy condition. Several city and 
county organizations are doing systematic and effective work in 
both out-door and in-door relief. 

During the year the State Hospital for Epileptics at Parsons 
has been open under the direction of Supt. M. L. Perry, M. D. 
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The number of patients at this institution on March 31st, was 160. 
Five buildings for patients have been completed and five addi- 
tional ones are under construction, which when completed will 
give additional capacity for 200 patients. A barn, laundry and 
superintendent’s residence have also been constructed during the 
year, and much has been done in laying out, grading and improv- 
ing the grounds. 

The new parole law governing prisoners in the State Peni- 
tentiary is now in operation and is meeting the approval of the 
penitentiary authorities, and it is believed that it will be approved 
by the people of the State when they become familiar with its 
operation. No permanent improvements have been made in the 
past year excepting increase in the machinery at the brick yard 
and enlargement of this department. Number of inmates March 
3Ist, 1,133. 

At the Industrial Reformatory at Hutchinson a two-story 
carpenter shop has just been completed and work continued on 
the stone wall enclosing the institution, which when completed 
will be twenty-five feet high, and will enclose seventeen and one- 
half acres of ground. There are 312 inmates at this institution. 

On March 3Ist, there were 161 children in the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at Atchison, Kansas. No new buildings have 
been constructed at this institution and no permanent improve- 
ments excepting the painting of the buildings. 

At the School for Feeble-minded Youth at Winfield, about 
$25,000 has been expended in permanent improvements. These 
consist in a stand pipe, two large cisterns, a large barn and a three- 
story annex, to be used as employes’ quarters. No changes in 
management or policy at the institution except more attention has 
been paid to the school work proper, than was possible with the 
facilities of former years. Number of inmates March 31st, was 
357 with 24 on furlough. 

At the School for the Deaf at Olathe permanent improve- 
ments have been made in the system of heating and the installa- 
tion of extra dynamos and motors. Number of inmates March 
3Ist, 214. 

At the Topeka State Hospital there are 994 patients. In 
the way of permanent improvements, a new laundry building is 
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now being constructed, which when completed will be one of the 
finest institutional laundries in the West. An important change 
in the management of the institution during the year has been the 
employment of female attendants or nurses in the care of the male 
insane. At the present time more than one-half of the male wards. 
in the institution are equipped in part with female attendants. 
Nothing unpleasant has resulted from the experiment, while there 
has been marked improvement in the order and discipline of the 
wards. This institution also graduated its first class from the 
nurses’ training school after a two years’ course in training and 
care of the insane. 

At the Osawatomie State Hospital there are 1,258 patients. 
There have been no changes in the management or policy of the 
institution during the year. Five thousand dollars is being ex- 
pended in the construction of a new stand pipe. 

At the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit there are 157 in- | 
mates. Permanent improvements to the amount of $5,000 have 
been made during the year. No change in methods or policy of 
the institution. 

At the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka there are 210 
pupils. About $10,000 have been expended during the year in 
permanent improvements and equipment. 

The general progress in the charitable and corrective insti- 
tutions of the State has been satisfactory. No changes in the 
heads of these institutions have been made except the appointment 
of E. E. Marshall, superintendent of the Industrial Reformatory, 
vice J. S. Simmons resigned. 

Politics is apparently slowly though surely being eliminated 
from our State institutions. 


KENTUCKY. 


EMMA A. GALLAGHER, LOUISVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1904 was most liberal in its appropria- 
tions towards the support and improvements of charitable and 
penal institutions. General interest was shown in measures pro- 
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posed for the welfare and protection of childhood. Good bills 
that passed were those appropriating $15,000 annually to the use 
of the Kentucky Children’s Home Society. An act to secure 
school attendance of children from seven to fourteen years of 
age. Truant officer bills. An act to prohibit white and colored 
persons from attending the same school. Measures looking to 
further regulation of child labor were offered; providing that no 
illiterate child under sixteen years of age should be employed 
except during vacation of public schools. That specified precau- 
tion should be taken to protect the life of the child from danger- 
ous machinery. That no child under sixteen should operate any 
elevator. That not less than sixty minutes should be allowed for 
the noonday meal. That the labor inspector should be given 
power to enforce the act. Measures to establish juvenile courts. 
Unfortunately these good measures did not pass. Still the seed 
has been sown, and the people must see to it that the perfect plant 
is matured at the next general assembly. 

As to new institutions and movements inaugurated: The 
Jewish Free Hospital of Louisville, is under way, and will soon 
be completed and thoroughly equipped for its useful work. The 
Children’s Free Hospital Board will erect an annex to the present 
building and make such improvements in the hospital proper that 
the facilities will be greatly increased, enabling it to care for 
many more little sufferers. 

The Catholic Woman’s Club has been organized and secured 
a home, at which a lunch room exchange department, entertain- 
ments for the pleasure and classes for the instruction of its wage- 
earners have all been instituted. A Settlement Home, under the 
care of the Southern Methodists, has recently been established 
in a commodious building, thus the growth of its work is pro- 
vided for. The Woman’s Christian Association has added to its 
numerous branches of work a Travelers’ Aid Department, with 
representatives at each depot to meet and aid women and young 
girls traveling alone. It will be especially useful just at this time 
when so many are seeking employment at the St. Louis Fair. 
An experienced matron has been secured for this particular work 
who will place young women safely in the hands of co-operating 
workers in St. Louis. The Woman’s Nominating Board of Jail 
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Matrons are working to have a thoroughly equipped laundry in 
the new jail now being built in this city, that women prisoners 
may be occupied in such work as may prove useful to them in the 
future. The Grand Lodge of the Knights of Pythias purpose 
building a handsome home in one of the cities of the state, for 
widows and orphans. Louisville will make an effort to have the 
home located here. 

Louisville has added one more park to the three already in 
existence, this one, well named, Central Park as its 18 acres 
lie almost in the heart of the city. Its woodland of noble native 
trees could hardly be surpassed. The combined acreage of our 
parks is 1,247 acres. Play grounds under the care of the Recrea- 
tion League have been a very great success, and will increase 
according to the demands of the little people. 

In other cities of the state parks and play grounds form at- 
tractive features. In Covington an association has been formed 
to encourage the opening of parks and play grounds. In that 
city the Associated Charities has a committee on tenement house 
improvements which is fairly active. In Louisville there has been 
no especial interest aroused on this subject. Nothing new in pub- 
lic baths. 

The child saving agencies of the state are active, especially 
the Kentucky Children’s Home Society, which in its short life of 
about eight years has cared for and legally adopted into families 
eleven hundred children. The Consumers’ League plans a schol- 
arship fund which will enable widowed mothers, dependent upon 
the earnings of their children, to draw an amount equal to that 
earned by the children while under fourteen years of age, and 
compelled to attend school. 

The parole law in our prisons went into effect in 1900. Since 
that time to November, 1903, prisoners paroled, 205. All except 
six have lived up to parole agreement. Reports on many are ex- 
cellent. The Central Howard Association meets and encourages 
discharged prisoners. There is a shelter here where prisoners 
can remain until work is found for them. 

The family deserter, if caught within the state, is fined and 
sentenced to serve a term in the workhouse. Should he promise 
to do better, sentence is suspended during good behavior. 
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The state has no supervision over private institutions. That 
provided for public institutions in many cases should be more 
thorough. The needs of the state are very much the same as last 
reported. A State Board of Charities to supervise and direct, if 
well chosen, would improve conditions. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — Remaining in the two state prisons 
November 30, 1903, 1,798. In jails remaining, *242. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:— In workhouse, *189. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: —In reformatories,* boys, 


600. Girls, 207. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class. 1. In Alms houses,* 638. Of these, feeble minded 
adults, 22. Child, 1. Deaf adults, 3. Blind, 8. 
Class 2. Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief. Public relief 
is small. Reliable statistics not available. 


Class 3. Sick and Injured Poor:—JIn public hospitals,* 
219. Private hospitals, 221. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind:— In school for education of blind chil- 
dren,* 125. 

Class 2. The Deaf: —In school for education of deaf mutes 
October 31, 1903. Remaining, 345. 

Class 3. Feeble Minded:—JInstitute for education and 
training of feeble minded children September 30, 1903, remain- 
ing, 156. 

Class 4. The Insane: — In the State’s Asylums for Insane, 
September 30, 1903. Patients remaining, 3,002. For this year 
number treated and maintained, 3,914. Died, 255. 


*Remaining May 15, 1904. 
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LOUISIANA. 


MICHEL HEYMANN, NEW ORLEANS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Progress has been made in preventive work — The Kingsley 
House (our Social Settlement) is doing much good; Miss Sophie 
Wright’s Night School has an attendance of 1,200 to 1,500 boys 
and men, and has been recognized by our citizens as a great factor 
in uplifting the poor. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children takes 
care of all our city waifs, white and colored, and tries to raise 
them to become good, honest men. 

Our Law for Family Desertion is very effective, and has been 
declared constitutional by our Supreme Court. 

Our Juvenile Courts are doing well in our city; we want a 
law to cover the whole State. 

Our Charity Organization is doing good work. 

The present State supervision of public and private insti- 
tutions needs improvement. 

We have a very good committee, in our city, for discharged 
prisoners; this work is unknown in the State at large. 

Child-saving work begins to be better understood here. 

A movement to create play grounds has been started. 

We have the following bills before the Legislature: 

I. State Board of Charities. 2. Boys’ Reformatory. 3. 
Work with all Sentences. 4. Juvenile Courts (amended). 

The Era Club (Woman’s Suffrage) has presented nine bills 
as follows: 

1. For a law to secure the woman her wage, now denied un- 
der the community law. 

2. A law for the equal guardianship of minor children. 

3. A law compelling the employment of resident matrons in 
institutions in which women are confined. 

4. Amendment to the present child labor law, permitting the 
employment of boys at 12 and girls at 14, provided they can read 
and write and provided they are of physical weight and develop- 
ment. 
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5. The creation of women factory inspectors. 

6. Law preventing the employment of women in factories 
after 7 in the evening and before 6 in the morning. 

7. A law to make juvenile courts mandatory. 

8. A law requiring that the appointment of matron inspec- 
tors for women and children, probation officers and all officers 
dealing especially with the moral and physical welfare of women 
and children, be made only from a list of names submitted by or- 
ganizations in good standing: in the State. 

g. A law to secure a childless wife, whose husband dies 


without leaving a will, the usufruct of the property he has brought 
to the marriage or inherited. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, 1,192. In state re- 
formatory, no reformatory. In jails, 279. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, 157. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 
boys, 17; girls. 64. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In homes for the aged, 666. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 1,872. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In charity hospitals, 
600. In outdoor clinics, 19,302. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 50. © 

Class 2. The deaf: In state institutions, 140. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In state schools — children, 
none; adults none; in almshouses, none. 

Class 4. The Insane: In state hospitals. 
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MAINE. 


MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There have been no notable changes the past year in the 
management of the charitable, reformatory and correctional in- 
stitutions of Maine. There was no session of the Legislature this 
year, and hence there is no legislative action to report, but im- 
provements have been made in some of the institutions through 
the adoption of more advanced methods for the care of the crimi- 
nal, delinquent and dependent classes. 

At the last session of the Legislature, as an outcome of peti- 
tions and pleadings for the State to provide a home for the 
feebleminded, a legislative committee was appointed to secure 
all possible information as to the need in Maine of such an institu- 
tion, and the best methods to be employed in carrying it on. This 
Committee has not been idle, and great interest has been mani- 
fested in the matter throughout the State. This is especially true 
of the people of Portland, and we have reason to believe that next 
winter the Maine Legislature will make an appropriation for a 
home and school for the feeble minded. At the present time a 
limited number of this class are cared for in out-of-state institu- 
tions, which method is not at all creditable to the State. 

The Legislature of 1903 made a wise and generous appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the State School for Boys, by re- 
modelling and refurnishing the main building, and the addition of 
two cottages. These cottages will be ready for occupancy in the 
early fall. Laws relating to the school have been recently revised 
in harmony with the more progressive methods, and the change 
of name from the “Reform School” to “State School” meets with 
general approval. 

No special changes have been made in the State Industrial 
School for Girls. This institution is on the cottage plan, and 
there is a steady and successful effort to improve it in all of its 
varied departments. These are the only institutions of the class 
for boys and girls controlled and supported wholly by the State. 
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The number in the State School for Boys is about 140, and in the 
Industrial School for Girls, about 70. 

The Military and Naval Orphan Asylum at Bath for the care 
of needy orphans and half-orphans of soldiers, seamen, and ma- 
rines who were in the service of the Government in the Civil War, 
is supported by the State. Grandchildren of the veterans are now 
being received at this institution. The average number in the 
Home is about fifty. 

The educational and philanthropic work for boys and girls 
by the Goodwill Home Association is well known. Last Septem- 
ber a Manual Training Building, costing about $20,000, and a 
dormitory in connection with it for older boys were added to the 
other buildings. A recent gift of $50,000 provides for another 
cottage and an endowment sufficient for the support of a family of 
ten boys. This cottage will be opened next September. The 
work of the Association has been larger the past year than ever 
before, 110 boys, and 40 girls have been cared for during the year. 

The Temporary Home for Women and Children, the Kenne- 
bec Valley Children’s Home, the Bangor Children’s Home, the 
Portland Orphans’ Home, the work of “Finding Homes for 
Homeless Children’ which is done by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Home for Boys situated in Portland, and 
the Girls’ Home in Belfast, and several well-known Catholic in- 
stitutions for the care of boys and girls, all receive State aid, but 
are not under State control. 

The School for the Deaf is a State institution, and is con- 
stantly being enlarged and improved. There are in the larger 
cities homes for the aged men and aged women, and these places 
are being multiplied and the most approved plans adopted. 

No great changes have been made during the past year in 
the hospitals for the insane, although it is the aim to keep pace 
with the best plans. 

The prison system is defective in its method for caring for 
the women prisoners. Efforts have been made for the last twenty 
years to secure a separate prison for women, where at least some 
of the women who now vibrate between the police station and the 
jail, could be provided for with some reasonable hope of reforma- 
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tion. The U. S. Congress in response to a request, gave to the 
State a large building on Widow’s Island which might be used 
for this purpose. The building was built by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for marine purposes, but was never used. It is to be hoped 
that the State will soon decide to establish a woman’s reforma- 
tory. 

Last year 5,075 men, and 262 women were committed to the 
jails of the State. The State Prison has an average of 200 men, 
and 5 women. 

Hospital facilities in Maine are excellent, and they are being 
extended. I refer not only to the general and public hospitals, 
but to the private hospitals, as well. Plans are formulated and 
well under way for the establishment of a sanitorium for con- 
sumptives at Hebron. It is hoped that some of the buildings may 
be ready to receive patients this year as the need is very great. 

One of the comparatively new institutions in Maine is the 
Invalids’ Home, which, during the last year has moved into a con- 
venient and commodious building. 

In addition to the needs I have already mentioned is the neces- 
sity of suitable and full provision for the separate care and sup- 
port of such children and insane people as are still to be found in 
some of the almshouses. Some progress has been made in this 
direction, but more energetic action should be taken to improve 
the condition of the almshouses. Although some of these alms- 
houses are carried on in the best possible manner, others are woe- 
fully defective. Another need is a better provision for the care of 
discharged criminals. 

In order that the benevolent, charitable and correctional work 
in Maine may be better understood, better classified, and made 
more effective in some directions, a State Board of Charities is 
necessary, and we trust steps may be immediately taken for the 
establishment of such a Board, and that Maine, while it leads in 
many ways, may in this respect fall into line with other progres- 
sive States, and provide for a well-equipped State Board of Char- 
ities. 
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MARYLAND. 
JACOB H. HOLLANDER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The state legislature, at its biennial session enacted a num- 
ber of good laws of interest and value to charity workers. Pro- 
vision was made for three salaried probation officers of the 
Juvenile Court to be appointed by the Supreme Bench of Bal- 
timore City, and to be paid by the mayor and city council of 
Baltimore. The laws for the commitment of children to institu- 
tions were amended so as to permit girls to be kept until twenty- 
one years of age instead of eighteen, as at present. A law was 
passed requiring attendance upon some school for the deaf for 
eight months a year of all children between eight and sixteen 
years of age, whose hearing is so defective that they cannot at- 
tend a public school. A law prepared by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was passed providing that deserting husbands were 
liable to a fine not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year. The fine may be paid to the wife or the 
husband may be put on probation on condition that he pay a 
certain sum weekly for one year to the wife. The Tuberculosis 
Commission was continued and several useful measures were 
passed for the accurate report of tuberculosis cases to the health 
authorities. At the instance of the State Lunacy Commission 
an act was passed providing that from the first day of January, 
1909, the state shall be charged with the maintenance, care, con- 
trol and treatment of all dependent insane residents of the state. 
The act of 1902 creating a Commission of State Aid and Chari- 
ties was repealed and re-enacted, so as to provide for the bi- 
ennial appointment by the governor of a new Board of State 
Aid and Charities, consisting of seven persons, not more than 
four of whom shall be eligible for reappointment, and a salaried 
secretary to investigate and consider the whole system of state 
aid to public and other institutions’ receiving state appropria- 
tions. Provision was made for the issuing of certificates entitling 
nurses to the title “Registered Nurse” by a board of examiners 
to be appointed by the governor. 
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Baltimore was confronted during the last twelve months by 
two exceptional emergencies. The first was a tornado which 
unroofed many houses in the northeastern section of the city 
and damaged their contents. The second was the great fire of 
February 7-8. After each disaster very exaggerated accounts 
of existing distress were published. In the first case the relief 
was undertaken by a committee of residents of the district in 
which the storm occurred, acting in co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society and the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor. In the second case a committee 
of representative citizens was appointed by the mayor to dis- 
tribute relief. On both occasions sound principles of charity 
were adopted in dealing with cases in need. Only those who 
were in actual want, as a result of the special disaster, received 
aid. All cases were carefully investigated and relief was given 
or not, according to the requirements of each applicant. Hearty 
co-operation was secured with relatives, churches, special char- 
itable associations—such sources being drawn on before public 
aid was given. Most of the fire cases were investigated and 
cared for by the leading charitable organizations of the city, 
which were reimbursed for their expenditures by the mayor’s 
committee from a fund of $250,000 appropriated by the state 
legislature. The amount expended for storm relief was less 
than $4,000. The amount expended for fire relief up to the first 
of June was a little over $20,000. It is more than likely that 
$25,000 would give the entire public cost, including administra- 
tive expenses, which formed about seven per cent. of the total 
expenditure. A full account of the administration of relief in 
these emergencies has been published in Charities. 

A course of ten lectures on public aid, charities and cor- 
rection was delivered by Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett in the depart- 
ment of political economy of the Johns Hopkins University. 
During the next academic year, a similar course of lectures will 
be given at the University by Mr. John M. Glenn, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Brackett as President of the Board of City Super- 
visors, and as chairman of the joint executive committee of the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
and the Charity Organization Society. A study class for a dozen 
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paid and voluntary workers in the Charity Organization Society 
was conducted at the central office by Mrs. John M. Glenn. 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett’s removal to New England was 
signalized by an informal but noteworthy gathering, in con- 
nection with which a testimonial was presented in behalf of the 
most influential and active charity workers of the city and state, 
as a mark of esteem and regard in recognition of his philanthropic 
and civic service. 

The city council has passed an ordinance authorizing the 
school board of Baltimore City to establish a parental school. It 
authorizes them to contract with a juvenile institution or insti- 
tutions for the care of habitual truants. 

The Charity Organization Society has within the year in- 
augurated two committees of colored friendly visitors, making 
three committees in all. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Advance has been made this year on what are our essential 
problems in Massachusetts, namely: 

For the insane, adequate provision, and differentiation; for 
criminals the substitution of the special treatment required by 
each class for the system now in vogue in our twenty-one county 
institutions of treating all classes of prisoners in a way that is 
good for none; in charities the assigning to our local almshouses 
of their precise work, preliminary to providing them in (or for) 
those towns where they do not at present exist. 

The insane: The state has appropriated $600,000, which 
makes a total appropriation in the last four years (since our State 
Board of Insanity , created in 1898, got down to work) of about 
$2,500,000. This $2,500,000 will take care of the goo insane who 
are being taken from the city and town almshouses, and for the 
annual increase of 400 in our insane population, and at the same 
time somewhat lessen overcrowding. The cost per patient for 
the first three years averaged $616 a bed for buildings where 
patients are housed, and $1,041 for the entire equipment per pa- 
tient, including land, buildings for nurses, water, drainage and 
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every thing else. By July all the insane will have been removed 
from all but three almshouses, and before next January there will 
be none left. The method of enlargement has been such as to 
increase differentiation, namely, by starting a special farm colony, 
adding colonies to four of the hospitals, building thirteen nurses’ 
homes, establishing infirmaries, and providing four special build- 
ings for disturbed patients. The next step will be special build- 
ings for acute cases. Boarding out has increased, there being 183 
so cared for at the present time (May, 1904). 

We have not yet caught up with the feeble minded, of whom 
there are probably at least 1,000 at large in the community who 
ought to be receiving custodial care. An increase of 350 in the 
capacity of the school at Waltham (including a farm at Temple- 
ton) has nevertheless been made or provided for during the past 
four years. 

In criminal matters the important event has been the actual 
starting of the farm colony at Rutland, provided for in 1898, 
the first prisoners having been sent April 28, 1903, and there being 
some 45 there at the present time. The number of persons put 
on probation has increased 977 during the year, to the total of 
9,395. The Habitual Criminal Act has been amended so that the 
sentence may be the largest one applicable to the last offence for 
which the man was convicted, instead of being fixed at 25 years, 
this long sentence having been probably the cause of the fact that 
only one person has been sentenced under this law since 1899. 

An important law which is a new departure in Massachu- 
setts, provides that in prisons and other places of confinement 
and in public charitable and reformatory institutions an inmate 
“shall not be required to attend any other service or religious 
instruction other than that of his own religious belief; provided, 
that religious services or instructions of his own belief are regu- 
larly held at the institution.” * * * It will be seen that this 
bill applies to the state reformatories as well as to the prisons. 
The practical effect is to exempt Catholics from attending the 
non-sectarian religious services which are at present carried on 
at the state’s expense by ministers of all denominations at every 
institution. 
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In charities a bill has passed providing that persons com- 
mitted to almshouses “for vagrancy, drunkenness, petty larceny, 
or as nightwalkers, rogues or vagabonds, or for any other offence 
against the laws of the commonwealth shall be confined in separate 
and distinct quarters * * * and not permitted to associate 
or communicate with the other inmates.” 

A bill to have the pauper institutions of Boston put in charge 
of a single paid commissioner, in place of the unpaid board, was 
happily defeated by the Civic League with the decisive aid of 
Mayor Collins. For the adult blind, an appropriation of $5,000 
has been made, chiefly for further investigation, and $300,000 
has been provided for a state school for crippled and deformed 
children. 

In preventive matters there have been a large number of bills 
on the subject of baths and play grounds. All of these, except 
one providing for a bath at Nahant Beach, have been killed; but 
they have served the purpose of demonstrating a healthy inter- 
est in these matters from many different quarters in the com- 
munity, and the cause of death has been chiefly that they were 
unnecessary. 

A very important law has been passed establishing a com- 
mission with power to divide the city of Boston into business and 
residence districts and limiting the height of buildings in the 
latter to 80 feet (there being already a law limiting all buildings 
to 125 feet). Our Boston tenement house commission has re- 
ported briefly that the requirement that new tenement houses 
must be fireproof should be relaxed and the fire limits ex- 
tended, and a resolve that the governor shall appoint five 
people to see whether Boston had not better grow on some 
rational plan has been defeated, but it is not dead. A bill to re- 
strict life (or death?) insurance of children was unhappily de- 
feated. Not much of a fight was put up for it. The commission 
on the Relation of Employer and Employee appointed last year 
has reported a number of bills, two of which have passed the Sen- 
ate and are likely to pass the House, namely, one forbidding the 
employment of persons under 16 years of age between the hours 
of 6 P. M. and 6 A. M., and another limiting the hours of 
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women and persons under 18 during the month of December to 
58 a week. This last named bill was reported adversely by the 
committee to which it was referred, but was taken up by the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League and put through the Senate by a vote of 
20 to g. It is now a law; the governor vetoed the other. 

The League has also helped through a bill providing for a 
State Forester, an official long desired by the State Forestry and 
other scenery organizations. 

The greatest achievement of the philanthropists this year 
has been the passage of three tramp bills by the joint exertions 
of a committee formed at our first State Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held in Boston last November, and the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League. These bills, which form part of a con- 
certed system for dealing with tramps, provide, first, for the 
extension to cities of over 50,000 inhabitants of the present Boston 
law for the inspection of lodging houses where less than 25 
cents a night is charged, by the local Board of Health, Building 
Department, and Police, and their licensing by the last named 
body; second, they extend the Bertillon system of measurement 
to persons under sentence as tramps and vagrants. (This bill 
also incidentally removes the requirement that a felon in order 
to be measured must have a three-years’ sentence, and permits the 
employment of county, as well as state officials to do the measur- 
ing.) Third, (with special reference to country towns) a bill 
providing for an additional member of the state police to enforce 
the laws in regard to tramps and vagrants. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


(This includes all persons sentenced or held for non-payment 


of fines and costs. It does not include witnesses and persons 
awaiting trial.) 
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STATISTICS OF PRISONERS. 


Showing Whole Number of Sentenced Prisoners Held in Custody 
September 30, 1903. 


} 
Held for Fines, Costs and Sentences. 
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Juvenile Delinquents: In Lyman School for boys, Septem- 
ber 30, 1903, 320. In State Industrial School, Lancaster (girls), 
September 30, 1903, 209. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In city and town almshouses, 
March 31, 1903, 5,335. In state almshouse at Tewksbury, Sep- 
tember 30, 1903, 707. In State Farm at Bridgewater, September 
30, 1903, 218. In private homes for the aged, total during year, 
824. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Whole number receiving re- 
lief during the year ending March 31, 1903, 59,882; average 
number, 18,471. 

Class 3. Sick and Injured Poor: 

(a) Those in State Almshouse (above) are chiefly hospital 
cases. 
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(b) In State Sanitorium for Consumptives, September 30, 
1903, 261. 

(c) Total number treated during the year in certain hos- 
pitals: Massachusetts General Hospital (semi-state), 4,332.* 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary (semi-state), 
2,523.* Boston City Hospital, 12,809.* Carney Hospital, 1,794.* 

There are a great many other private hospitals. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. Blind: Perkins Institute for Blind. 


Class 2. Deaf: Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. The state gives each $30,000 a year. 

Class 3. Feebleminded: Children in the State School for 
Feebleminded at Waltham, September 30, 1903, 800. At Hos- 
pital Cottages for Children, Baldwinsville, September 30, 1903, 
20. Dr. Brown’s private institution, September 30, 1903, 68, 
mostly adults. In city and town almshouses, September 30, 1903, 
about 306. In private families under control of Overseers of 
the Poor, September 30, 1903, 55. Total under supervision, 1,249. 


Insane. 


On September 30, 1903, in nine State Hospitals and Asy- 
lums (including State Almshouse and State Farm,t 8,062. Bos- 
ton Insane Hospital, 567. McLean Hospital and fifteen small pri- 
vate institutions, 234. Boarded in private families by State Board 
of Insanity, 159. In charge of Overseers of Poor: In alms- 
houses, 776; in private families, 23. Epileptics: In State Hos- 
pital, 422; in other State Institutions, 479; in private institu- 
tions, 10; boarded out, 2£; in city and town almshouses, root. 
Dipsomaniacs in State Hospital, 142. 


* Excluding pay patients. 
+ These were not included under destitutes above. 
t Care of Overseers of Poor. 
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MICHIGAN. 
L. C STORRS, LANSING, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Sessions of the Michigan Legislature are held bi-ennially. 
The last was that of 1903, and therefore this report can cover 
nothing later. 

Considerable progress was made through the enactment of 
laws by the legislature of 1903. Michigan secured thereby the 
indeterminate sentencing of convicts; the placing of certain con- 
victed persons on probation; a central bureau for receiving and 
compiling the criminal history of convicts in our several peniten- 
tiaries ; the making of the desertion and abandonment of wife and 
minor children, by the husband and father, a felony, punishable 
by imprisonment in the State Prison, and, as a felony, making it 
an extraditable offense. The Legislature provided for the estab- 
lishment of an “Employment Institution for the Blind” to which 
adult blind persons shall be admitted, and there maintained ; and 
in which an industrial school, a factory and a home shall be pro- 
vided. 

The effort to secure provision for an epileptic colony was 
not successful. The caring for the epileptic will therefore con- 
tinue at the Michigan Home for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic ; 
though at the same institution and under the care and supervision 
of the same board and superintendent as the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic are thoroughly segregated and receive special treatment. 

The d’Arcambal Home of Industry Association has broad- 
ened its work, and is now, to a limited extent, a prison associa- 
tion, and as such is taking an active interest in discharged prison- 
ers, and is doing excellent work along this line. The association 
has also established a temporary home for boys in Detroit, and 
is looking after delinquent and dependent children there. 

The Michigan Commissioner of Labor —through his in- 
spectors — has given careful attention to child labor. Over five 
hundred applicants have been refused, because of inability to 
read and write; on account of physical unfitness, or because the 
children had not attained the required age (14 years) all under 
fourteen years of age were rigidly excluded. All the provisions 
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of the law — which covers hours of employment, sanitary con- 
ditions, etc., as well as of age — were carefully enforced. 

The State supervision of private incorporated institutions for 
children, is well maintained, and the required approval of homes 
by the county agents of the State, before any child is placed, is 
receiving greater attention. There is as yet, however, not entire 
compliance with the law. Where these exceptions exist, the at- 
tention of the institutions is called to the law, and little trouble 
is had in securing compliance with it. The county agents of the 
State have investigated 1,598 cases of juvenile arrests; of this 
number 379 (less than a quarter) have been sent to the reforma- 
tories; the others have been returned to parents, placed on sus- 
pended sentence — in many instances placed on probation — fined 
or discharged. There have been placed in homes from the State 
juvenile institutions, on the approval of the county agents, 329 
children ; 569 visits to children out on indenture from State insti- 
tutions have been made by the county agents. 

The legislature of 1903 provided liberally for Michigan’s 
State institutions; at each of the five asylums for the insane all 
that was asked to increase its capacity, and improve its equipment ; 
refusing only to grant appropriations for not strictly necessary 
items, though perhaps desirable ones. New steel cells at the old 
State Prison were provided for by an appropriation — the exact 
amount requested — and appropriations for other improvements 
at this old prison were made: Like reasonable provision was 
made for needed improvements at the other two prisons of the 
State, but, of course, not as great in amount, these being of much 
later construction. The Industrial School for Boys, the Indus- 
trial Home for Girls, the Schools for the Blind and for the Deaf 
and the State Public School made no request for appropria- 
tions for increased capacity, but permanent improvements were 
provided for at each. Provision was made for a large increase 
in the capacity of Michigan’s Home for the Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptics — a very necessary provision. A fine amusement hall 
was also provided for at this Home. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In two state prisons, 973. In state 
reformatory, 408. In jails, 582. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouse, 464. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories 
— boys, 690; girls, 343. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 5,704. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 33,390. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 105. In alms- 
houses, 92. 


Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 391. In alms- 
houses, 29. 

Class 3. The Feebleminded: In the state school — chil- 
dren, 486. In almshouses, 129. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospitals (5 hospitals), 
4,666. In almshouses, 81. 

One County Asylum (state supervision), 479. 

Two Private Asylums (no state patients), 263. 


MINNESOTA. 
A, W. GUTRIDGE, ST. PAUL, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The 1903 session of the state legislature enacted very few 
laws relating to charitable matters. This was partly due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the Board of Control plan of conducting the state 
institutions had only been in operation about eighteen months. 
Not that the Board of Control used its influence in opposition to 
good measures, quite the contrary; but some members of the 
legislature hoped to have the Board of Control abolished and 
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others, while satisfied with it, were very anxious to have the law, 
as it related to some particular institution, amended. So, in one 
form or another, the Board, or some feature of the law governing 
it, was the subject of several bills. It is important to note that 
none of these bills commanded anything near a majority of the 
votes in the legislature and their consideration in no way weak- 
ened the standing of the Board of Control. But the debates on 
them tended to produce a condition of unrest in the legislature 
which probably had something to do with the defeat of measures 
registering the state’s progress in philanthropic development. 

In the administration of the state institutions the Board of 
Control is giving general satisfaction; so far as inspection is con- 
cerned, however, there is none for the state institutions apart from 
what the Board itself does. The Board is the inspector of jails, 
lock-ups and almshouses, both as to construction and manage- 
ment, and public feeling on this subject is in a very healthy con- 
dition. 

The prison, at Stillwater, has been enlarged, and a ward for 
insane criminals built. A new to-year contract for the employ- 
ment of a portion of the prison labor in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes has been entered into, on the piece-price plan, with a 
guaranty that the rate of pay shall not fall below 63 cents per day 
per man. About 10,000,000 pounds of binding twine were manu- 
factured last year, and sold directly to farmers at about 24 cents 
per pound less than the current price. At the Reformatory, St. 
Cloud, out-buildings have been constructed and a new cell house 
begun. A military instructor has been appointed to the Training 
School at Red Wing, that form of discipline being considered ef- 
fective. The interior of one of the buildings at the St. Peter 
Hospital for the Insane has been re-constructed at considerable 
expense, and cottages for female chronic insane patients are being 
built at the asylums at Hastings and Anoka. Improvements have 
been made at the Institutions for Defectives at Faribault. Two 
more cottages, with a total capacity of about 75, have been built 
on the farm at the School for the Feeble-minded, and a separate 
wing for tuberculosis cases constructed. A new class building 
at the School for the Deaf has been built and a dormitory at the 
School for the Blind is under way. The center and north wing of 
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the main building of the State Public School at Owatonna was 
burned a few months ago. The loss was covered by insurance 
and re-construction has been commenced. Industrial work, intro- 
duced by the Board of Control, is now well organized in all the 
hospitals for the insane and in the School for the Feeble-minded. 

The narole system has been continued. Although the num- 
ber of prisoners violating the parole is considerable, yet on the 
. whole the plan works. The state supports an agent to look after 
paroled adults and another for minors. Their efforts are quite 
successful. Intelligent public opinion in the state is becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the determinate sentence, the 
Board of Control and others having to do with criminals find it 
works badly. The sentence for “not to exceed,” authorized by 
this state, is better, but the indeterminate sentence is needed for 
best results. 

An important bill which failed of passage by the last legisla- 
ture, although supported by the Board of Control and public opin- 
ion, was that establishing an Industrial School for Girls in some 
city other than that in which the Training School for Boys is 
located. Such an institution is the greatest need now unprovided 
for in the state. One of the most significant movements of the 
year has been the taking up of this question, of the establishment 
of an Industrial School for Girls, by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. At their state convention the subject was con- 
sidered, and an energetic campaign of education is being carried 
on, with the view of having the school established by the next 
legislature. Another need, almost as urgent, is that of a re- 
formatory for women. 

The legislature enacted a law relating to desertion. Previous 
to 1g01 desertion in this state was a misdemeanor. That year the 
offense was made a felony, with three years imprisonment as the 
maximum punishment. The new law was felt to be drastic and 
attempts to enforce it were rare. Then, it is not lawful in this 
state for a husband or wife to give testimony against the other in 
a felony trial. As only the wife could give the best testimony, 
prosecutions failed on this account. The 1903 legislature was 
asked to pass a bill making desertion of six months or less a mis- 
demeanor, for a longer time a felony and also making the wife’s 
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testimony competent in such actions. This measure failed, but a 
law was enacted which fixes no punishment for the failure to sup- 
port, but the deserter may be imprisoned for contempt, if he does 
not provide for his family when ordered to do so by the court. 
Many deserters prefer confinement in a comfortable jail to going 
out in the cold to work. The law is a farce. 

So far as concerns this report the most important bill passed 
by the legislature of 1903 was that establishing a sanitorium for. 
tuberculosis and appropriating $25,000 to begin the work. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that in Minneapolis a special 
committee has been organized to co-operate with the Associated 
Charities in tuberculosis cases and to employ a visiting nurse to 
give all her time to this work. 


The last legislature enacted a law establishing juvenile courts 
in the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, but some amendments 
are necessary for wholly satisfactory results. 


The probation system was established by law in Duluth, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in 1899 with paid officials. The results are 
good. 

Child-saving is carried on by all the county commissioners of 
the state through the State Public School, by the Minnesota Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, by the representatives of several orphan 
asylums, by the Humane Societies in the larger cities and by 
some societies organized for this purpose. The probation system 
helps much here. The work as a whole is well done. 

In neighborhood improvements something is being done 
in the larger cities. Stringent building codes have lately been 
enacted in St. Paul and Minneapolis, that the disagreeable experi- 
ences of older cities may not be repeated here. St. Paul has most 
excellent public baths located on an island in the heart of the city, 
with gymnasium, play-grounds and park in connection. Minne- 
apolis has successfully carried on play-ground and vacation school 
work for some years. In St. Paul, up to the present, this has 
chiefly been done by the Commons (a Social Settlement), but this 
year a model play-ground is being fitted up at public expense and 
cost of operating it will be thus borne. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 637. In state refor- 
matory, 285. In jails, 358. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: In two workhouses, 222. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatory, 
boys, 290; girls, 70. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: in almshouses, 529. 
Class 4. The Crippled and Deformed: In state hospitals, 45. 


C. Group of Defectives. 

Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 85. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 277. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In the state school, 926. In 
almshouses, none. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospitals, 3,409. In 


asvlums, 509. (Number of hospitals 3, asylums 2). In alms- 
houses, none. 


MISSOURI. 
MISS MARY E. PERRY, ST. LOUIS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


It is not a legislative year, consequently we have but little 
to report from the state institutions. St. Louis charitable institu- 
tions have been unusually busy, trying to assist, in various ways, 
the number of people who have been attracted to our city by the 
hope of finding employment, in some department of the World’s 
Fair. The St. Louis Provident Association, and I suppose the 
others as well, have had 50 per cent. more calls for help this year 
than last. The School of Philanthropy has had a successful term, 
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with an average attendance of fifty at the meetings. At one of 
these meetings the proposition to furnish sterilized milk to sick 
babies in the congested districts of our city, was discussed, and a 
committee of 27 persons from the various philanthropic institu- 
tions of the city was appointed. The committee is known as the 
Pure Milk Commission, its object is to furnish pure milk, and 
to furnish certificates to dealers, certifying to the quality of the 
products of their dairies. Mr. Nathan Thomas presented to the 
commission a complete sterilizing plant, and the Provident Asso- 
ciation has installed it in one of its buildings. At another session 
of the School of Philanthropy, where a number of the physicians 
of the city were present, tuberculosis in its many phases, was dis- 
cussed. An organization was completed and it has undertaken to 
be helpful in the prevention of tuberculosis by the distribution of 
literature, the inspection of tenement houses, the registration of 
those known to be afflicted by the disease, and by appealing to 
dispensaries, hospitals, etc., to give time and attention to the treat- 
ment of such cases as may be recommended to the commission. 
The tenement house problem also received attention from those 
attending the school, and a committee was organized to solicit 
subscriptions to build a model tenement. Our Civic League, after 
a good deal of preparation, has prepared plans for a model tene- 
ment, and a stock company has been formed, in which stock has 
already been subscribed. This tenement provides rooms for a 
social settlement, a resident agent, and rooms for the Civic League. 
We have as yet no laws punishing husbands and fathers for de- 
serting wives and children. No state aid is given for the care of 
children. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminal: — State Penitentiary, 2,451. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants : — No statistics. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — Training school for boys, 
360. Industrial Home for Girls, 110. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 
No statistics. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class The Blind: — Missouri School for the Blind, 99. 

Class The Deaf — Missouri School for the Deaf, 358. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded:—Colony for the feeble 
minded, 126. 


NS @ 


Class 4. The Insane: — Four hospitals, 3,497. 


NEBRASKA. 
A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year there has been no meeting of our legis- 
lature, and consequently no new legislation relative to- charities 
and corrections. It should also be stated that no special movement 
has been inaugurated in the field of charities affecting state insti- 
tutions with the exception of the building of cottages for the in- 
sane at Norfolk. The last legislature more than a year ago made 
provision for the adoption of the cottage system at Norfolk where 
the old State Hospital for the Insane was burned more than two 
years ago. 

Attention is called to the law relating to the punishment of 
fathers and mothers who desert their children. When this law 
was created doubt was expressed by many as to its efficiency. It 
has, however, been tried and tested under many different condi- 
tions and has been found to be practical and efficient and of great 
value in Nebraska. 

A juvenile court law was passed by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture at its last session, but was found to be unconstitutional be- 
cause of a little clause discovered by the Attorney General when 
it was too late to be corrected. The bill went into the hands of 
our Governor for signature, but on account of this technical defect 
he refused to sign it. It is true, however, that public sentiment 
in Nebraska has been so thoroughly aroused in favor of the juven- 
ile court: law that no doubt is entertained but that the law will 
be passed by the next legislature. 

Concerning the parole system now in operation in connec- 
tion with the State Penitentiary, it must be said after a fair trial 
of it for four years past the results are exceedingly satisfactory. 
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There have been no new movements in private charities re- 
quiring special mention except the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Christian Institute at Omaha. The Hotel Dellone building 
was purchased at a cost of $50,000 by the promoters of this new 
enterprise. It contemplates the unification not only of mission 
forces but also the unification of the charities of the city wifh the 
office of the institute as the central bureau of information and 
also the center for the exercise of administration. 

More thorough state supervision is greatly needed in Ne- 
braska. Two of the state institutions are under a local board of 
trustees. The other state institutions are under the control of 
the Board of Public Lands and Buildings. This Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings has so many other duties that the state in- 
stitutions receive comparatively little attention. The State Board 
of Charities is advisory and supervisory but has so little power 
of supervision that it has been impossible to accomplish what has 
been manifestly needed. The State Board of Charities is not per- 
mitted under the statute to inspect or supervise private charities. 

Concerning the work of the State Board of Charities it is a 
pleasure to mention that conditions in almshouses in the state have 
been greatly improved by means of the personal visits of the Sec- 
retary of the Board. Also it is a pleasure to mention that the 
cottage system adopted for the Hospital for Insane at Norfolk 
is a result of the work and influence of the Board. Mention 
should also be made that the State Board of Charities presented 
the bills at the last legislature providing for the punishment of 
family deserters and for juvenile courts, and succeeded in arous- 
ing a public sentiment in their favor. The Board has also suc- 
ceeded in correcting some abuses reported in private institutions, 
especially one in the state engaged in the work of caring for de- 
pendent children. Other good results have been accomplished 
during the past year. 

A State Prisoners’ Aid Association has been active in meet- 
ing discharged prisoners and assisting them to positions. This 
association has also co-operated with the authorities in finding 
employment for paroled prisoners and in visiting and giving 
encouragement to them. 
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The University social settlement at Lincoln, with Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Prevay in charge, has accomplished a practical and 
valuable service in Lincoln which is greatly appreciated by all the 
citizens. This is the only social settlement in Nebraska. There 
are no public baths nor public playgrounds. Very little atten- 
tion has been given to the question of tenement houses because 
conditions have not specially demanded it. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — The state prison located at Lincoln 
had on April 1, 1904, 303 inmates. The average for the past 
twelve months has been about 265. Concerning the state peniten- 
tiary, it should be mentioned that during the past year extensive 
improvements have been made. It was a merciful providence 
which permitted the destruction by fire of the old miserable build- 
ing which had been in use so many years, with dark cells unfit 
for any human being. The new building is a model prison build- 
ing, with Mr. Beemer as warden, who has shown himself well 
adapted to the work of his position. His wife, the matron of the 
penitentiary, has gained splendid reputation throughout our state. 
This position of matron was brought about as the result of the 
efforts of the State Board of Charities. 


In the county and city jails of Nebraska were found 186 
prisoners April 1, 1904. Many of the ninety-two counties of Ne- 
braska are without county jails, there being no necessity for them. 
The old buildings formerly used for such purposes have been 
turned into other uses. 

The Milford Industrial Home for Women is a reformatory 
having 46 inmates April 1, 1904, which is an average for the 
past year. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—- We have no workhouses in 
Nebraska, and such offenders are confined in the city jails. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents :— The Industrial School for 
Boys is located at Kearney, and on April 1, 1904, had 151 inmates. 
The cottage system was early adopted in this institution. The 
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present superintendent, Mr. Hayward, began his work little more 
than one year ago and has been remarkably successful. 
The Industrial School for Girls is located at Geneva, and on 


April 1, 1904, had 48 inmates, which is about the average for the 
past year. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor:—JIn the almshouses of Ne- 
braska, April 1, 1904, were found a total of 376 inmates, and 
among these were 25 aliens. Steps have already been taken to 
return these aliens to foreign countries and to other states where 
they properly belong. This number has been about the average 
for the past year. It is estimated that the counties of the state 
wholly support 752 persons in addition to the 376 in almshouses. 
The Home for the Friendless, at Lincoln, has seven old ladies 
as inmates. The Old Peoples’ Home, of Omaha, contains 18 oid 
people. The Tabitha Home, of Lincoln, cares for eight old people. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor:— During the past year the 
county records furnish the names of 1,048 persons who were par- 
tially assisted by the county in their homes. Most of these re- 
ceived this assistance during the winter. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — There are no state 
hospitals in Nebraska. The private hospitals at Omaha, Lincoln, 
Columbus, Grand Island and a few other points have received 
and cared for a large number of charity cases. 

Class 4. Homeless and Destitute Children: — The Child 
Saving Institute of Omaha cared for 298 children the past year 
and furnishes shelter and care to an average of about 40 daily. 
The Nebraska Childrens’ Home Society is a placing out agency, 
and received and placed in homes a large number of children 
during the past twelve months. The Mothers’ Jewels Home at 
York, the Tabitha Home of Lincoln, the St. James Orphanage 
at Omaha, the Orphanage at Fremont, the Swedish Childrens’ 
Home near Holdrege, and the Home for the Friendless and State 
Institution at Lincoln cared for and placed in homes quite a num- 
ber of children. The State Institution at Lincoln is largely a 
boarding home and is local in its character. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — The State Institute for the Blind is 
located at Nebraska City, and had an average of 59 pupils during 
the past year. Only two blind persons are reported in the alms- 
houses of the state. 

Class 2. The Deaf:— The State Institute for the Deaf is 
located at Omaha, and had an average of 185 pupils during the 
past year. Only five deaf and dumb persons are reported in the 
almshouses of the state. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded: — The State Institute for the 
Feeble Minded is located at Nebraska City, and on April 1, 1904, 
had 312 inmates. The average for the past year was 310. A 
total of 30 feeble minded persons are reported to be in the alms- 
houses of the state. 

Class 4. The Insane: — The Lincoln State Hospital for the 
Insane is located at Lincoln with 592 inmates, which is about 
the average for the past year. The Hospital for Incurable In- 
sane is located at Hastings, and during the past year has had an 
average of 927. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is located at Grand 
Island, with 322 inmates. The average for the past year has 
been a little more than this. 

Another Soldiers’ Home, a state institution, is located at 
Milford, with a population of about 4o. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MRS. FRANK S. STREETER, CONCORD, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


(a) Progress made during the last year. New legislation. 
— The New Hampshire legislature meets bi-ennially, the last 
session being held from January 6, to April 3, 1903. The last 
report was prepared March 20, 1903, and the only legislation in 
regard to charities and correction enacted after that date was as 
follows : 
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Three bills were passed, one providing for the appointment 
of guardians for minors in certain cases where parents are irre- 
sponsible, one closing all state offices Saturday afternoon, and 
one increasing the sum given to prisoners discharged from the 
State Prison from three to ten dollars. 

Also an appropriation of $64,500.00 was made for the New 
Hampshire School for Feeble-minded Children, divided as fol- 
lows: Twenty-eight thousand dollars for maintenance for two 
years ; forty-five hundred dollars for equipment, water supply and 
repairs; ten thousand dollars for a manual training and school 
building ; and twenty-two thousand dollars to make up the deficit 
incurred in establishing the school. (The original appropriation 
in 1901 was only thirty thousand dollars which the trustees were 
obliged to exceed in order to open the school at the time appoint- 
ed). These appropriations were all less than were asked for, and 
the school is much hampered by lack of sufficient funds to carry 
on its work. The next legislature will be asked to materially 
increase the appropriation for annual maintenance, and also to 
make an appropriation for another building to provide custodial 
care for adult feeble-minded women. 

(b) New institutions organized, societies formed or move- 
ments inaugurated.— No new institutions have been established 
since the School for Feeble-minded Children opened its doors, 
February 1, 1903. The New Hampshire Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis was organized in March 1904. President, 
Dr. O. B. Douglass ; Secretary, Dr. H. T. Fontaine, both of Con- 
cord. 

The first Charity Organization Society in the state was or- 
ganized in Concord in the spring of 1903, and began its work 
March 1, 1904. It has already shown itself a strong ally of the 
State Board of Charities in needed reforms, and is evidently des- 
tined to be one of the most important and far-reaching charitable 
movements in the state. It will especially aid in increasing the 
efficiency of public and private relief for needy families in their 
homes, and has already collected valuable statistics showing the 
imperative need of stringent legislation regarding wife desertion. 
It will also influence public opinion regarding neighborhood im- 
provements such as tenement house reform, public baths, play- 
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grounds, etc., none of which subjects have ever yet been publicly 
agitated in our state. 

(c) Present needs unprovided for— The most pressing 
need is for legislation providing for reform in the management 
of the county jails and houses of correction, and establishing a 
State Reformatory or Workhouse. A separate building for girls 
at the State Industrial School is very much needed. A Home 
for the Aged open to any resident of the State should be provided 
either by public or private charity, and also a Home for Incur- 
ables. Stringent legislation regarding wife and child desertion 
should be enacted. Juvenile courts should be established, at 
least in the larger cities of the state, and probation laws enacted. 
A large increase is reported in the number of juvenile delinquents 
fifteen years of age and under at the State Industrial School this 
year — 73 October I, 1903 as against 20 October I, 1902. Many 
of these children are not more than ten or twelve years of age, 
and are committed to the School simply for truancy. 

The present system of supervision of public institutions is 
considered satisfactory so far as it goes, but the fact that the 
State Prison and State Hospital for the Insane are exempt from 
the supervision of the State Board of Charities has caused some 
unfavorable criticism, and should be remedied. All private insti- 
tutions where county charges are boarded are at all times open to 
the inspection of the State Board of Charities although it has no 
power to enforce needed improvements. There is no public 
supervision of strictly private institutions. 

The New Hampshire Prisoners Aid Society, established in 
May, 1870, with this object “to aid, furnish employment, and act 
as guardians to those released from the penal institutions of New 
Hampshire who will put themselves under its care and comply 
with its rules,” is still doing good active work. Originally there 
was a membership fee of one dollar per year for men and fifty 
cents for women, but for many years no membership fee has 
been required, and the state has from time to time appropriated 
five hundred dollars for the use of the association as needed. 

In regard to the general work of child saving agencies there 
is very little to be said. There is really no public system of 
child saving. The law in New Hampshire demands the removal 
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of all normal children between the ages of three and fifteen years 
from county almshouses within sixty days after their admission. 
They are placed by the county commissioners either in private 
families or in orphans’ homes and are subject to the supervision 
only of the State Board of Charities. On October 1, 1903, there 
were 423 dependent children, 269 boys and 154 girls, 260 in or- 
phans’ homes, 65 placed out in families, 25 in almshouses, and 73 
in the State Industrial School. The children detained in alms 


houses were all under three years of age except a few waiting 
to be placed out. 


There are fifteen private orphan asylums in the state at 
present caring for 1,265 children. Deducting the 260 children 
who are county charges, supported by county funds, leaves a 
balance of 1,005 children supported entirely by private charity, 
against 705 reported a year ago. Our statistics show a steady 
increase of the number of children in the state institutions and 
a steady decrease of those placed in families. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: On January 1, 1904, there were in the 
New Hampshire State Prison 151 convicts, 149 men and 3 women. 
There is no state reformatory. In the eleven county jails there 
were 174 prisoners, 165 men and 9 women. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: On January 1, 1904, there were 
180 prisoners in the ten county houses of correction, 165 men 
and 15 women. There are no workhouses in the state. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: On January 1, 1904, there 
were 167 inmates in the State Industrial School, 135 boys and 
32 girls. 73 of this number were 15 years of age or under. 


'B. Group of Destitutes. 


The statistics of out-door and in-door relief in the different 
towns and counties of the state are returned to the State Board 
of Charities upon October first of each year, and to avoid con- 
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fusion your secretary has taken the same dates for the statistics 
given in this report. 

Class 1. The In-door Poor: On October 1, 1903, there 
were at the ten county farms of the state 1,055 paupers, 557 men 
and 498 women. No statistics from homes for the aged are re- 
turned to the State Board of Charities. There are ten homes 
for the aged in the state, all maintained by private benevolence 
and accommodating from ten to forty inmates each. 

Class 2. The Out-door Poor: On October 1, 1903, 6,220 
individuals were reported as receiving public relief throughout 
the state. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: Are provided for at 
the county almshouses, but cases requiring special medical treat- 
ment are sometimes sent to a hospital. No statistics of hospital 
relief are returned to the State Board of Charities. There are 19 
hospitals in the state, the number of beds in each ranging from 
IO to 40. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


The sum of $14,000.00 is appropriated annually for the edu- 
cation of indigent blind, and deaf and dumb children. As there 
are no schools for these defectives in New Hampshire they are 
sent to schools in other states. 

Class 1. Blind Children: On January 1, 1904, there were 
21 blind children being educated under the provisions of this 
appropriation, 12 boys and 9g girls. Nineteen were at the Per- 
kins Institute and Massachusetts School for the Blind, and two 
at the Connecticut Institute for the Blind. No blind chiidre: 
are in almshouses and very few adult blind. 

Class 2. Deaf Mutes: On January 1, 1904, there were 23 
deaf children, 17 boys and 6 girls, receiving an education under 
the provisions of this same appropriation. There were 11 at the 
American School for the Deaf, 6 at the Maine School for the 
Deaf, and 6 at the Clark School for the Deaf. No deaf and 
dumb children are in the almshouses and very few adult deaf 
and dumb. 

Class 3. Feeble-minded: On January 1, 1904, there were 
65 inmates in the New Hampshire School for Feeble-minded 
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Children, 33 boys and 32 girls. There were 236 feeble-minded 
-adults at the county almshouses. 

Class 4. The Insane: The state appropriates annually the 
sum of $16,000.00 for remedial treatment of indigent insane at 
the New Hampshire State Hospital. The chronic insane de- 
pendent upon charity for their support are cared for at the county 
almshouses. One of the counties, however, at the present time 
is supporting all of its insane but two at the New Hampshire 
State Hospital. (The law passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature, providing state care for all indigent insane at the State 
Hospital, does not take effect until January first, 1905). On 
January 1, 1904, there were 154 indigent insane at the State 
Hospital, 82 women and 72 men. In the county almshouses, the 
total number of insane inmates was 278, 110 men and 168 women, 
making a total number of 432 indigent insane in the state. In 
addition to this number there were also 333 paying patients at 
the State Hospital, making the total number of insane in the 
state 765, 345 men and 420 women. 

Class 5. Consumptives: Under the provisions of an act 
passed by the legislature of 1903, appropriating $10,000.00 for 
the care of indigent consumptive patients in some sanatorium 
during 1903 and 1904, these beneficiaries to be chosen by the 
State Board of Charities and Correction, 17 patients, 11 men 
and 6 women, were being cared for on January 1, 1904, 16 at 
Pembroke, New Hampshire, and one at Liberty, New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, UPPER MONTCLAIR, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY, 


The amount of time allowed for the preparation of a com- 
plete and accurate statistical report having been insufficient, none 
is herewith submitted. 

The principal event of the vear has been the unsuccessful 
effort to establish a State Board of Charities. 

The laws relating to parole, probation and the juvenile court 
remain unchanged. They are working well. A juvenile court 
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has been established in Jersey City, and separate juvenile court 
rooms provided in Newark and Elizabeth. 

The child labor law has been amended. It now forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age in factories 
at night. A step in advance has been the organization of a 
children’s protective alliance, a voluntary society, composed of 
representatives of all the leading child-saving agencies in the 
state. 

Another very important advance has been the organization 
of permanent local conferences of charities, one in Newark, the 
other in the Oranges, both of which meet monthly and discuss 
questions both of local and general interest. 

The Rev. Aloys M. Fish, Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
state prison, is attempting to establish a prisoners’ aid society 
for the care of discharged convicts. 

The county sheriffs succeeded in passing an act requiring 
all executions to take place in the state prison, but Governor 
Murphy vetoed it. The bills to abolish the fee system in New 
Jersey were smothered in committee. 

A special commission reported in favor of the creation of a 
separate reformatory prison for women, but the legislature re- 
fused to take action in this direction. The commission has been 
continued for another year. 

The tenement house commission appointed a year ago suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a somewhat emasculated tene- 
ment house act, which will be productive of much good. 

An appropriation was made for the enlargement of the state 
prison. The legislature refused to enlarge the state reforma- 
tory at Rahway. 

At the special or called session, the bill prohibiting the 
shooting of live pigeons or other birds for sport was agreed to; 
it had failed at the regular session. 

An appropriation was granted to the managers of the State 
Sanatorium for tuberculosis enabling them to commence the 
work of erecting and fitting up a building for this purpose. 

A bill was passed, prohibiting the marriage of any one who 
has ever been an inmate of any institution for the insane, feeble- 
minded, or epileptics; and another empowering the superinten- 
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dent of an institution for the feeble-minded to retain inmates 
whose discharge is not ordered by the governor. 

The wife desertion bill passed a year ago was defective and 
proved to be inoperative; it has been amended in such manner 
as to admit of the extradition of offenders in this regard who 
leave the state. 

The annual state conference of charities met at Atlantic City, 


February 18-19. The programme and the attendance were both 
good. 


NEW YORK. 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD, ALBANY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Considerable progress has been made in charitable and cor- 
tectional work in this State since the date of the last report. 
This is particularly true of the reformatory system of the State, 
for the improvement of which the Legislature of 1904 has en- 
acted a number of statutes which have received the approval of 


the Governor. 

Through legislation introduced by Senator Armstrong, the 
reception of girls at the State Industrial School at Rochester, and 
the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, New York City, is to 
be discontinued after June 1, 1904, and these institutions are to 
be continued solely for the reception and training of boys under 
the age of sixteen years. It is generally conceded that this leg- 
islation marks a distinct advance in the reform work of the 
State. It has for years been recommended by the State Board 
of Charities and particularly by Dr. William Pryor Letchworth, 
formerly President of the Board, and President of the Eleventh 
National Conference. 

Legislation introduced by Senators Brackett and Elsberg, 
makes provision for girls of the classes formerly committed to 
the State Industrial School and the House of Refuge, at the 
New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson, under 
which name the House of Refuge for Women there located, is 
hereafter to be known. 

For the first time the State will have a reformatory institu- 
tion solely for the commitment of girls not over the age of six- 
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teen years convicted of criminal offenses or vicious association. 
The older women now remaining in this institution will be 
paroled or discharged as rapidly as possible, and the School will 
thereafter care for only the younger ones. 

Through a bill introduced by Assemblyman Rogers, a Com- 
mission of State officers has been appointed to select a site in the 
country, within fifty miles of New York City, for the establish- 
ment of the New York State Training School for Boys, which, 
when completed, is intended to take the place of the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island, maintained mainly at State ex- 
pense, by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
qvents, a private corporation established in 1824. 

Title has been taken by the State to a large part of the farm 
land selected as the future site of the State Industrial School, and 
an appropriation of $188,000 has been made for the construction of 
buildings and other improvements. 

Through legislation introduced by Senator Foley, provision 
is made for the establishment in Manhattan Borough in the City 
of New York, of a reception hospital for the treatment of acute 
cases of insanity. 

All of this legislation is warmly approved by the leading 
philanthropic people of the State who confidently expect that it 
will be productive of most beneficent results. 

The Legislature appropriated $38,000 for the construction of 
an additional dormitory for patients at the Rome State Custo- 
dial Asylum, the facilities of which are greatly in need of ex- 
tension. The almshouses of the State contain a large number of 
feeble-minded and idiotic persons for whose care they are un- 
able to make adequate provision, and whose removal is urgently 
necessary to their proper care and discipline. It is hoped that 
provision in State institutions will ultimately be made for all of 
this unfortunate class and especially for the younger women who 
stand greatly in need of better protection than can be given to 
them at the almshouses. 

After many vexatious delays, the New York State Hos- 
pital for the Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
is about to be opened for the reception of patients, at Raybrook 
in the Adirondacks. But a limited number of patients can be 
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received at the outset, but it is expected to care for 200 at a 
time when the Hospital, as at present planned, is completed. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson having resigned the Presidency of 
the State Commission in Lunacy, in order to give more time to 
his private interests, Dr. William Mabon, Superintendent of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, and formerly Superintendent of 
the St. Lawrence State Hospital, had been appointed to succeed 
him. ‘Those acquainted with Dr. Mabon are satisfied that no 
better choice could have been made for this responsible position. 

The children’s court and juvenile probation laws, enacted by 
the Legislature of 1903, went into effect September Ist, 1903. 
These provide for the separate trial of children under the age of 
sixteen years, in all courts throughout the State, as well as for 
their probation. There is much popular sympathy with these 
enactments and they are being quite generally observed. 

The new Mt. Sinai Hospital which has recently been opened 
in the City of New York is one of the largest and best equipped 
hospitals in the country. While supported almost entirely by 
Hebrews, its benefactions are extended without regard to race 
or creed. 

The Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
which has secured many improvements in the public hospital sys- 
tem of New York City, has in contemplation the construction of 
a new Bellevue Hospital, at a cost approximating $12,000,000. 
The old Bellevue Hospital was erected nearly a century ago, and 
its facilities are entirely inadequate to present day needs. 

The Directors of the New York Juvenile Asylum in New 
York City has planned to re-establish the Asylum on the cot- 
tage plan in the country. For this purpose it has purchased a 
large tract of land near Dobb’s Ferry, on the Hudson, some 
twenty miles from New York City, where it proposes to erect a 
model institution, containing the most approved features of the 
highest type of children’s institutions in existence. 

The need for a great extension of the facilities for the care 
of the feeble-minded, the idiotic and the epileptic in this State, 
who are public dependents, still continues. According to the 
last report of the State Board of Charities over 1,800 of these 
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classes of dependents, many of them in almshouses and others 
in families but ill able to care for them, await admission to 
State institutions. 


The Fourth New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction met in Buffalo from November 17th to 20th, 1903, 
with a registration of 470 delegates. The papers and discus- 
sions were interesting and attracted wide attention. The Fifth 
Conference is to be held at Syracuse, commencing November 
15th next. 


STATISTICAL REPorT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminal: In State prisons September 30, 1903, 
3,305. In State reformatories, males, September 30, 1903, 1,761. 
In State reformatories, females, September 30, 1903, 526. In 
private reformatories, females, September 30, 1903, 1,427. In 
jails, convicted, September 30, 1903, 2,080. In jails, awaiting 
trial, September 30, 1903, 1,189. Total, 10,348. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouse September 30, 
1903, 821. In penitentiaries, September 30, 1903, 2,058. Total. 
2,879. 

Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: September 30, 1903. In 
state institutions, boys, 1,537. In state institutions, girls, 239. 
In private institutions, boys, 2,286. In private institutions, 
girls, 357. Total, 4,419. Grand total, 17,646. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, September 30, 
1903, 9,598. In homes for the aged, September 30, 1903, 1,256. 
Total, 10,854. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief during year 
ending September 30, 1903, 357,723. Total, 357,723. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In public hospitals, 
September 30, 1903, 3,533. In private hospitals, September 30, 
1903. 7,034. Total, 10,567. Grand total, 379,144. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind. In state institutions, September 30, 
1903, 111. In private institutions, September 30, 1903, 199. In 
almshouses, September 30, 1903, 282. Total, 592. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In private institutions, September 30. 
1903, 1,599. In almshouses, September 30, 1903, 118. Total, 
1,717. 

Class 3. The Feeble-Minded: In State school and asy- 
lums, September 30, 1903, children, 736; adults, 956. In alms- 
houses, September 30, 1903, 1,300. Total, 2,992. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the State hospitals, September 30, 
1903, (number of hospitals, 16), 24,187. Total, 24,187. Grand 
Total, 29,488. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
MISS DAISY DENSON, RALEIGH, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The beneficent results of the educational campaign waged by 
His Excellency, Governor Charles B. Aycock, during his guber- 
natorial term of four years are perceptible through all strata ot 
society. The good effect upon the future development of the state 
is incalculable. A broad-minded and charitable man of a truly 
religious temperament, he has inculcated the highest moral les- 
sons by his eloquent educational addresses. He has been heard 
with enthusiasm by the people from the Tennessee border to the 
Atlantic ocean. He is in warm sympathy with all efforts for the 
uplifting of the weak, and for the proper care of the unfortunate 
wards of the state. 

Never in the history of North Carolina has there been such 
co-operation, combination, organization along all lines, especially 
in commercial, educational and philanthropic associations. Rural 
deliveries, the “Society for the Betterment of Schoolhouses.” the 
organization of many bodies are factors in the awakening interest 
in our fellows. Public opinion, more potent than written law, is 
favorably inclined to advanced legislation in regard to the depend- 
ent, defective and criminal classes. 
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As the Legislature assembles biennially, there has been no 
session since the last report to the Conference. Two laws passed in 
1903 have but recently gone into effect and deserve mention. The 
first is known as the “Watts Law.” It makes the manufacture or 
sale of liquors, except in incorporated towns, unlawful; and upon 
the petition of one-third of the registered voters of a town an 
election can be held to decide whether dispensaries or saloons will 
be allowed. The former is practical prohibition in the rural dis- 
tricts and through the indefatigable labor of the Anti-Saloon 
League high license, special county laws and dispensaries have 
greatly diminished drunkenness in the towns. The number of 
arrests has materially decreased and a decided check upon crime 
is to be expected. The second was a creation of a Board of Ex- 
aminers of Trained Nurses, these to be elected by the Medical 
Society and the Nurses Association. After a rigid examination, 
a license is issued to the successful applicant, which entitles said 
nurse to the use of R. N. (Registered Nurse) after her name. 
This bill originated with the trained nurses holding diplomas, and 
was intended to prevent nursing as a vocation by the untrained. 
This was defeated by the following amendment: “Nothing in this 
act shall in any manner whatever, curtail or abridge the privilege 
of any person to pursue the vocation of a nurse, whether trained 
or untrained, registered or not registered.” 

One hundred and seven cases of abandonment were reported 
by the Attorney General as being in the courts during 1901-02. 
The law makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment to 
abandon wife or children “without providing adequate support ;” 
it is also a misdemeanor to wilfully fail to provide support while 
living with wife and children, when it can be proved that the hus- 
band “neglects to apply himself to some honest calling.” 

The State Board of Charities recommend the establishment 
of a reform school, the passage of a juvenile court law and 
probation. They emphasize the need of state care for the feeble 
minded and epileptic and the necessity for further provision for 
the insane. These recommendations will be brought to the at- 
tention of the next Assembly. The King’s Daughters have ac- 
cepted the gift of fifty acres as a site for a reform school. They 
will ask the state for an appropriation for its support. A con- 
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certed effort of many organizations will be made for the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 

A fight against tuberculosis has been inaugurated in the city 
of Raleigh. An ordinance has been passed requiring physicians 
to report such cases to the Board of Health. Printed regulations 
for care and disinfection will be distributed to patients. In indi- 
gent cases disinfection will be made by the sanitary officer at the 
expense of the city. Action has been taken to isolate the tubercu- 
lous in several of the state institutions. At the Soldiers’ Home a 
cottage has been built for their care. At the Goldsboro Hospital 
for the colored insane a small brick building has been utilized as 
a ward and solarium. Freedom unwisely bestowed and ignor- 
antly made use of, degenerates into license. The wholesome re- 
straints of his ante-bellum life removed, the negro has become the 
victim of insanity and tuberculosis. Dr. Miller, superintendent 
of the Goldsboro Hospital, says that there is an undoubted in- 
crease of insanity in the race. He does not hesitate to declare that 
“insanity and tuberculosis were rare diseases among the negroes 
of the South prior to emancipation.” That institution cares for 
507 and is now refusing applicants for want of room. Twenty- 
eight per cent. of the deaths last year were due to tuberculosis. 

The State institutions are well managed by their respective 
Boards of Directors. Improvements have been made in ll. 
Present on Décember Ist, 1903, 2,915 persons, as follows: Insane, 
1,851 ; deaf and dumb, 238; blind, (white) 190; the colored blind, 
deaf and dumb, 185; orphans, white, 254, colored, 99; soldiers, 98. 
Total number during the year, 3,349. Annual appropriations 
amount to $390,000, for two years, $780,000, special for liquidat- 
ing indebtedness, $33,766.95, special for improvements, $8,500; 
total for biennial term, $822,266.95. No private charitable insti- 
tutions are subsidized with the exception of $10,000 annually 
to the Oxford Orphanage for whites, and $5,000 to the colored. 
‘These institutions are inspected by the Board of Charities. A 
$100,000 building for women, and a $6,000 cottage for men have 
been completed and occupied at the Morganton Hospital. Thes> 
buildings accommodate 270. Dr. Murphy says that “the happy 
results in the colony have been far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation; men hitherto in profound melancholia, occupy them- 
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selves and are correspondingly happier.” The Raleigh Hospital 
has been connected with the city waterworks, thus providing an 
abundant supply of pure water. A heating apparatus installed in 
the Department for the Dangerous Insane, remodeling of an old 
residence, concrete floor and machinery in laundry of the Deaf 
and Dumb School, erection of covered way between buildings, 
etc., at the blind institution, and.at the Soldiers’ Home the re- 
modeling of the dining hall and beautifying the grounds. The 
larger boys at the Deaf and Dumb School have an athletic asso- 
ciation and have ball contests with other schools. Typewriting 
has been added to the curriculum of the blind. 

The population of the state’s prison is steadily decreasing. 
Number remaining December Ist, 1903, 714. This decrease is the 
result of the detention of criminals in the several counties where 
they have been convicted, and where their labor is utilized in the 
improvement of the public roads. There are twenty-five convict- 
camps and neighboring counties can send their convicts to nearby 
camps. Prisoners from counties not maintaining camps, life, long 
term men, the women and the weak are sent to the Central Prison. 
These are again winnowed, the strong sent out on railroad build- 
ing contracts, some to the State Farm at Halifax, those remaining 
make brick and shoes and the women serve in laundry and sewing 
room. The prison officials exercise no power over the county 
camps, but all convicts sent out on contract work from the peni- 
tentiary when in these camps are in the sole care and under the 
exclusive supervision of state officers. The State’s Prison is self- 
supporting, has recently paid $61,000 of bonded debt and at the 
end of the fiscal year had a comfortable balance on hand. 

There is no classification of prisoners in the county camp, 
their jail. Felons, misdemeanants, vagrants, the man who fails 
to pay a fine, alas! sometimes the insane and children often are 
confined indiscriminately. A number of new jails have been 
erected, but what is true of other states is true of North Caro- 
lina, namely, the jail system needs revolutionizing, they are most 
emphatically ‘“‘schools of crime.” The only classification is the 
separation of the sexes and of the races. The law of the state 
requires the former, and a higher law, the preservation of race 
integrity and purity, dictates the latter. Of the 714 criminals, 
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567 are negroes. Farm work is the natural life of the negro, and 
he is content with his task if the sun but shines upon him. The 
race question enters into, hampers and complicates experiments 
in philanthropic work in the South. Totally different, what is 
good and proper for the one race is often manifestly wrong for 
the other. At best the negro is but a tractable child and weak, 
needing care, and above all, control. The indeterminate sentence 
and parole, encouraging, bracing to the white delinquent, would 
probably meet with far less success with that unstable race. 

In the Homes for the Aged and Infirm 1,640 were main- 
tained at a per annum cost of $95,884.64; receiving outdoor relief, 
4,153, cost $89,724.66 ; total expenditure for the poor, $185,609.30. 
This does not include keepers’ or physicians’ salaries. 

Of the private institutions, Broadoaks Sanatorium, Morgan- 
ton, is licensed by the Board of Charities. Dr. Isaac M. Taylor, 
formerly assistant physician at the Morganton Hospital, is super- 
intendent. This institution for nervous and mental diseases has 
made many improvements, and is growing in popularity and pat- 
ronage. A number of patients are received from other states. 
The picturesque mountain scenery and unsurpassed climate con- 
duce no little to the restoration of the invalid. Twenty-one pri- 
vate and municipal hospitals and sanitariums have made volun- 
tary reports to the Board. Twelve of these, some with muni- 
cipal aid, care for the sick and injured poor. A $10,000 addition 
to the James Walker Memorial Hospital at Wilmington, and the 
construction of a $100,000 building in Greensboro under the aus- 
pices of the Roman Catholics are the most extensive improve- 
ments, while all are increasing their equipment. Private benevo- 
lence supports near a thousand children in the orphanages ex- 
clusive of those receiving state aid. Present in all December 1, 
1903, 1,171. Three industrial buildings have been erected at 
Oxford, handsome brick structures, at the Methodist and Baptist 
orphanages, and all are alive and progressive. The Christian 
Church of North Carolina has decided to establish an Orphans’ 
Home in this state. The North Carolina Children’s Home So- 
ciety was incorporated on September 10, 1903, Mr. Wm. B. 
Streeter, late of Indiana, superintendent. It has begun operations, 
with bright prospects and bids fair to be a useful institution. 
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Charity is organizing on a practical basis in our cities. In 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Durham, Goldsboro, the Associated Char- 
ities investigate and relieve cases of destitution. The Raleigh 
Association, organized June, 1903, has been very successful. One 
happy augury is the interest aroused in the local county institu- 
tions. We have no large cities, no crowded tenements. Our 
towns abound in beautiful trees and flowers, and the poorest have 
access to shady woods and lanes. The office of the Board of Char- 
ities has been installed in the capital. The meetings are held 
quarterly. It is possible that a State Conference of Charities may 
soon be organized. The hand is on the plough, and there must 
be no backward turning. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, 714. In state re- 
formatory, no reformatory. In jails at time of report, 562. 
These reports incomplete. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, 25 convict 


camps. No proper classification. Both misdemeanants and 
convicts. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents. No. juvenile reformatories. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. The Indoor Poor: County Homes for the Aged 
and Infirm, 1,575. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 4,053, cost, 
$89,724.66. 
Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In private hospitais, 
in public hospitals, during the year, 2,103. (Incomplete.) 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 190 white; 185 
colored blind and deaf. 


Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 238. 
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Class 3. The Feeble-Minded: In state school, children, 
no home; adults, in almshouses, 64. (Incomplete.) 

Class 4. The Insane: In the three state hospitals, white 
1,344; colored, 507. Total, 1,851. In almshouses, 192. Jails, 
25. (Incomplete.) Children in orphanages, private and two 
receiving state aid, November I, 1903, 1,171. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
FRANK D. HALL, FARGO, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


North Dakota State Penitentiary. There were on May 
26, 1904, 151 males and 2 females in the State Penitentiary at 
Bismarck. Although the convict population is small as com- 
pared with other states, the North Dakota Penitentiary is in 
many respects a model institution. The installation of a twine 
plant in 1900 helped to settle the convict labor question in this 
state, and a large portion of the convicts are employed in this 
plant. 

There is no State reformatory for adults, and time has 
been too brief to get statistics of criminals in the jails of the 
state. There are no workhouses in North Dakota. 

North Dakota State Reform Schools. Just a year ago the 
new Reform School was opened to receive juvenile delinquents, 
and 21 boys and 3 girls were transferred from the South Da- 
kota institution at Plankinton, where they had been boarded by 
North Dakota, to our own school at Mandan. A modest building 
costing about $20,000, and with a capacity of fifty inmates was 
erected in a handsome location along the Heart river, about a 
mile from the city. There have since been received from the 
courts 21 boys and 1 girl. Six boys have been released on pa- 
role, leaving in the school May 24, 1904, 36 boys and 4 girls. 
As yet there has been no attempt at manual training, except in 
improving the grounds and building, but arrangements are 
being made for a department of manual training in the near 
future. All children attend school about ten months in the year, 
one-half of the school day. As North Dakota institutions report 
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only biennially, there will be no report from this institution till 
the close of the present fiscal year. J. W. Brown is the efficient 
superintendent in charge. 

There are at present in the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Jamestown (only I institution in the state) 470 patients ; num- 
ber of male and female not given. Practically all the insane 
in the state are in the state hospital. There are no private hos- 
pitals for insane in North Dakota. 

State Institution for the Feeble Minded. A finely equipped 
institution for this class was opened at Grafton, May Ist, with 
Dr. L. B. Baldwin as superintendent. It has a capacity of 
about 150. The present population is males 28; females 21. 
This class having been formerly committed to the insane insti- 
tution for lack of better facilities. 

The state has as yet no institution for the blind, but a site 
has been purchased at Bathgate for $15,000, and the next legis- 
lature will probably make appropriation for a suitable building. 
Cannot give number of blind in the state. 

A handsome addition has been made to the State School for 
the Deaf at Devils Lake, and the school is well equipped and 
has a competent corps of instructors under the superintendence 
of D. F. Bangs. There are 34 boys and 30 girls. They print 
the North Dakota Banner, a neat paper in the interests of the 
work. 

Have no exact data at hand as to inmates of almshouses, but 
am confident the total for the state will come inside 100, as 
most of the dependent poor are “farmed out” or cared for in 
their homes by the several counties. 

The North Dakota Children’s Home Society has received 
and cared for 542 children from its organization twelve years 
ago. Isa branch of the National Children’s Home Society, and 
has equipment worth $15,000. It has on hand May 28, 1904, 12 
boys and 5§ girls; total 17. Its work is to place children in family 
homes as soon as practicable after they are brought to the Re- 
ceiving Home at Fargo. There are now under the supervision 
of the Society about 300 children. It received 56 children during 
year ending April 30, 1904. Children of school age are sent to 
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the public schools while waiting placement. The state has no 
institution of the kind for placing children in homes, and this 
Society enjoys the confidence of the whole people. 

The Catholic population support St. John’s Catholic Or- 
phanage at Fargo, and have about 75 orphans in their care and 
instruction. They practice placing children in Catholic fam- 
ilies when possible. They expect to make valuable improvements 
on their property this year. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, May 26, 1904, 15! 
males, 2 females. In state reformatory (none in state.) 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses (number of 
workhouses) none. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 
boys 36; girls 4. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 100. (?) In 
homes for the aged (none in state.) 


Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief. No statis- 
tics. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: No data at hand. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, none. 
Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 64. 


Class 3. The Feeble Minded: In the state school, about 
150. In almshouses, none. 


Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospital, 470. In alms- 
houses, none. 
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OHIO. 
H. H. SHIRER, COLUMBUS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


This state has made some advance in securing legislation of 
an important character at the recent bi-ennial session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The increasing demands of seventeen large state 
institutions in a growing commonwealth make it difficult to secure 
those additional equipments and institutions which seem to be 
necessary. 

The act passed four years ago, prohibiting the receiving and 
keeping of insane and epileptic persons in county infirmaries 
(almshouses) has made it necessary to enlarge the seven state 
hospitals. By the close of this year most of the insane requir- 
ing state care will be in state institutions. The increasing num- 
ber of commitments, especially from the large cities has over- 
crowded these hospitals. Comparing the number of persons com- 
mitted for treatment of insanity with the population, it seems 
reasonable to assert that insanity is on the increase in Ohio. 

The General Assembly provided for the appointment of a 
commission to select and purchase a site of not less than three 
hundred and fifty acres for the treatment of incipient pulmonary 
tuberculosis. To effect this an appropriation of $35,000 was 
made. 

The care of the Home for army nurses, wives and widows 
of soldiers and sailors, located at Madison, formerly in charge 
of the Women’s Relief Corps, has been assumed by the state, and 
hereafter will be managed by a Board of Trustees, and conducted 
as other state institutions. 

Two years ago an act was passed authorizing Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland) to create a Juvenile Court. The experience 
in that locality was so satisfactory that an effort was made to 
secure the enactment of a law to provide for such courts in all 
counties. There was much opposition to this plea, but provision 
was made for their establishment in the counties in which Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Cincinnati and Toledo are located. It is hoped that 
greater expansion will occur in the future. 
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The law granting relief to indigent blind was amended so as 
to require a residence in the state for five years immediately pre- 
ceding application and one year in the county, and to transfer the 
authority to grant relief from the township trustees to the pro- 
bate judge of the county. The allowance under this act is not 
more than $25.00 per quarter. 

As noted in last report the Governor by authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed ‘“‘a commission to report on feasibility 
and desirability of the state caring for, treating and educating 
crippled and deformed children.”” The members of the commis- 
sion after thorough investigation into the conditions existing in 
this state found such a large number of crippled children that 
they unanimously recommended: “Such an institution is neces- 
sary, desirable and feasible; it should be founded on broad lines ; 
it should provide the best surgical and medical skill, with hospital 
facilities and mental and manual instruction adapted to the re- 
quirements of these children; it should be located near a large 
industrial center with facilities for expert medical services and 
mechanical works; it should have not less than fifty (50) acres 
of land; to accomplish this, we recommend an appropriation of 
two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000.00).”’ No action was 
taken by the legislature but the friends of this project believe that 
the recommendations of this commission will soon receive favor- 
able consideration. 

Other laws secured were: Parole of inmates of Boys’ Indus- 
trial School and City Workhouses ; changing the age of discharge 
of inmates from Girls’ Industrial Home from eighteen to twenty- 
one; permitting the appointment of matrons in county jails; the 
prohibition of marriage of habitual drunkards and persons who 
are known to be imbecile, insane or epileptic. 

Bills were introduced in the General Assembly to create a 
State Board of Control for all state institutions and to abolish 
contract labor of all forms in state and municipal penal institu- 
tions. There was not sufficient public interest in their behalf to 
secure any favorable support. 

The associated charities organizations in the large cities 
are becoming stronger from year to year and are being recognized 
as potent factors in meeting the many problems now arising in 
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these rapidly congested centers. Women’s Clubs and other so- 
cieties have endeavored to provide public play-grounds, gardens, 
etc., for children during the vacation periods as fully as means at 
their disposal and the co-operation of public officials would war- 
rant. 

This report would not be complete without reference to the 
splendid work of the Ohio Humane Society, especially in the 
larger cities. Through the increasing activity of the officers of 
this Society during 1903, over 500 parents have been compelled to 
support their children and about $50,000 was paid by them 
through the Society for their support. Non-support of children, 
legitimate or illegitimate, is now a felony. Several fathers are 
now in the state prison because of persistent refusal and neglect 
to care for their children. 

The thirteenth annual State Conference was held at Akron 
last October and was well attended. The next Conference will 
be held in Columbus. Rev. W. S. Eagleson, Superintendent of 
Columbus Associated Charities, is President. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


Persons in Public Institutions, November 15, 1903. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In State Prison, 1,467. In State Re- 
formatory, 562. In Jails, 731; total, 2,760. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In 8 workhouses, 1,247. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In Boys’ Industrial School, 
855. In Girls’ Industrial Home, 301. In Cincinnati House of 
Refuge and Cleveland Boys’ Farm, 491; total, 2,894. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In Infirmaries, 8,044. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief during the 
year, 47,210. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In Public Hospitals, 
no information. In Private Hospitals, no information. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In State Institutions, 304. In In- 
firmaries, 180. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In State Institutions, 514. In Infirm- 
aries, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In State Institutions, 1,127. 
In Infirmaries, 637. 

Class 4. The Insane: In State Institutions, 8,959. In In- 
firmaries, 513. 

Class 5. The Epileptic: In State Institutions, 929. In In- 
firmaries, 236. 


OREGON. 
W. R. WALPOLE, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature since last re- 
port. 

Some progress has been made in charitable and correctional 
lines. 

The principal event has been the meeting of the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held in Portland, February 
18 and 19, 1904, which adopted resolutions as follows, viz. : 

1. Recommending the introduction of a bill at the next 
session of the Legislature, creating a State Board of Control — 
non-partisan in its membership, advisory and supervisory in its 
powers, and composed of both men and women. 

2. Special legislation for the benefit of the delinquent youth 
of the state, amending the laws so as to include the special fea- 
tures of the Colorado Juvenile Court law. 

3. Instructing the Executive Committee of this conference 
to make an effort to secure provision for building five cottages 
as additions to the Insane Asylum, for the purpose of a better 
classification of the inmates and affording more appropriate treat- 
ment and employment for them. Also providing that patients be 
transported to the asylum under care of asylum attendants. 

4. Recommending to the Board of Control of the State 
Reform School, that, on paroling a boy to his home he be required 
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to report at stated intervals to some authorized person or society 
in his vicinity, who shall be responsible for the fulfillment of the 
requirements of the parole on the part of the boy. 

5. Instructing the Executive Committee to prepare a bill 
amending the laws concerning wife desertion, making it a penal 
offense. Also recommending that our governor co-operate with 
governors of other states in placing it in the class of extradition 
crimes. 

State Institutions are under the supervision of a board of 
four state officers, viz.: The governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer and superintendent of public instruction. There is a sep- 
arate Board of Control for each institution, consisting of three 
of these officials, the governor being chairman of every Board. 

Public relief is given by the county authorities throughout 
the state under the usuai limitations of such work, except in that 
portion of this (Multnomah) county occupied by the city of Port- 
land, in which the City Board of Charities, a society supported 
by subscription takes care of the out-door relief which was form- 
erly done by the county, and looked to by citizens generally as 
the main factor in such work. Chronic cases including the sick 
and helpless are taken care of at the county hospital and poor 
farm. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon is the principal 
child saving agency in this state and is instrumental in placing in 
homes about three hundred children a year. 

The last report shows a total of four hundred and nineteen 
during 1903. <A large number of juvenile delinquents are under 
the supervision of the Societs on the parole system. 

The Oregon Prisorers’ Aid Society affords aid and encour- 
agement to discharged prisoners by its agent, who visits the peni- 
tentiary and the Reform School, makes the acquaintance of pris- 
oners, procures necessary aid on their release and directs them to 
employment. The City Board of Charities has worked along the 
same lines, except in visiting prisoners for fifteen years past. 

The Portland Free Baths, affording facilities for bathing 
to all who apply will be opened for the season this month. The 
work is conducted by a Society which secures funds by subscrip- 
tion. 
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Present needs of Oregon: 


1. A State Board of Charities and Correction to secure 
better supervision of State Institutions. 


2. Cottage system of caring for the insane and better facili- 
ties for care of the feeble-minded. 


3. Workhouses for delinquents and vicious drunkards and 
wife beaters. 


4. Law providing penalties for delinquent parents. 


5. Law against wife desertion providing penalty for delin- 
quent husbands. 


6. Provision for care of delinquent girls. 


7. To secure the next session of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1905 for the city of Portland, to 
help us in our time of need. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 327. In state reform- 
atory, none. In jails, 200. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, none. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In Reform School, boys, 
95, girls, none. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 230. In homes 
for the aged, 40. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 1,542. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 26. 
Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 65. 
Class 3. The Feeble-minded: No statistics. 
Class 4. The Insane: In state hospital, 1,336. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


EDW. N. JOYNER, D. D., COLUMBIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


I regret to report that there is almost literally nothing to 
report, in the lines of charitable or correctional work in South 
Carolina during the past year. I might repeat the reports from 
the different religious and state institutions, but a pretty full 
account was given last year, and they do not vary much. Noth- 
ing new has been undertaken by the state in its legislation, of a 
character coming under the Conference’s purview. The child- 
labor enactment of the year previous, which was on a “sliding 
scale,’ included in its protection, the first of April, children under 
eleven years, and another year will reach up to twelve. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
\. B. SHERRARD, SIOUX FALLS, STATS CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


South Dakota has made no advance the past vear in the 
domain of charities and corrections, except to make liberal appro- 
priations for the enlargement of the various state institutions. 

The rapidly increasing population of the state makes this 
necessary. The insane asylum is spending $100,000 this year, 
The school for feeble-minded, $40,000. School for the blind, 
$10,000 ; besides an additional cell house for the penitentiary, the 
work for which is done by the convicts. A noteworthy improve- 
ment in the business capacity of the Board of charities is evident. 

They are now paid salaries commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities. 

STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 190. In state reforma- 
tory, have none. In jails, 25 (estimated). 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses (number of 
workhouses), have none. 
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Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 
boys, 60; girls, 11. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses 50 (estimated). 
In homes for the aged, have none. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 50 (estim- 
ated). 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institution, 41. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institution, 45. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In the state school, children, 
60; adults, 5; in almshouses, none. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospital, 580. In alms- 
houses, none. 


TEXAS. 


REV. R. C. BUCKNER, D. D., LL. D., DALLAS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Since last report considerable progress has been made on the 
lines of legislation, the growth of convictions and sentiment, 
and practical work for the benefit of criminal, afflicted and de- 
pendent classes. 

Child Labor. — The legislature of 1903 enacted a law regu- 
lating the employment of children in factories, mills, mines, etc., 
and affixing wholesome penalties. No child under twelve years 
of age may be thus employed. No child shall be so employed 
between twelve and fourteen who cannot read and write in the 
English language, except that such child may be employed only 
between the hours of 6 A. M. and 6 P. M., provided the child 
has a widowed mother or parent incapacitated to support it, or to 
earn a living without the labor of the child. No child under 
sixteen may be employed about any mine, distillery or brewery 
ander any consideration. At the same session of the legislature a 
bill was passed requiring and providing for the equipment of a 
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Pasteur Hospital for the treatment of hydrophobia as an annex 
to the Lunatic Asylum at Austin. 

Epileptics.— Previous legislation has culminated in building 
an Epileptic Colony, opened a few months since at Abilene. The 
buildings are modern in every respect, sufficient in size and 
number for present purposes, located, furnished and conducted 
with an eye to the comfort, health and recovery of the inmates. 
The property is valued at $250,000, and there are now 175 inmates. 

Feeble Minded.— The last legislature attempted an appropri- 
ation to establish “‘a Home for Idiots,” but failed. The sentiment 
crows, and it is believed that at the next session a Home School 
for the Feeble Minded will be provided for. At present a noble 
lady in the capital city (Austin) is conducting such an institu- 
tion at her own charge. 

It is not to the credit of our state that as it is now feeble 
minded children are sent to distant places, put on county poor 
farms, or entirely neglected, so far as the state is concerned, or 
any public effort. 

Almshouses.— There is not in Texas an almshouse, so- 
called, but most of the populous counties have what they call 
poor farms, where the homeless and dependent poor are kept 
for longer or shorter periods; also prisoners, for short sentences, 
on account of minor offences. Failure has attended reasonable 
efforts to obtain total statistics from these, as also from county 
jails, with any degree of accuracy. 

Rescue Homes.— Quite a number of these under various 
names, and different regulations are in existence in this state, 
and the number and efficiency are both on the increase, but again 
statistics have not been obtainable. 

Needed Legislation. The most crying necessity for legisla- 
tion for the protection and betterment of many families in Texas, 
and of society itself, comes from the alarming increase of divorces 
and desertion. For trivial causes divorces are frequent, also de- 
sertions, leaving widow and children without the means of sup- 
port. At the bottom of much of this is the drink habit. The 
saloon has not yet been suppressed; however, prohibition now 


prevails over very many counties in Texas, and the outlook is 
encouraging. 
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Juvenile Courts are much needed, also the indeterminate sen- 
tence, neither of which has been given much attention and no 
legislation. 

Discharged Prisoners.— There is no active organization of 
any kind looking after the betterment of prisoners and the wel- 
fare of convicts, neither during their confinement nor after their 
release, further than the fact that chaplains are employed, and 
Christian men and women do much earnest work for their benefit. 

Orphanages have multiplied up to the number of thirty and 
most of them do considerable work in placing children with pri- 
vate families. Some of them are industrial and literary school 
homes. There is also a special agency in the state for placing 
homeless children in childless homes. Provisions for this class 
of children are equal to present necessities. 


Homes for aged persons exist in several Texas cities, but 
proper statistics have not been furnished this secretary. 

Charity Organizations exist in the principal cities and do 
much relief work in a systematic way. 

No state supervision has been provided except for institutions 
supported and controlled by the State, but under the ordinary 
regulations of law, and active officials, where cases of cruelty or 
neglect have occurred, wholesome legal interference and correc- 
tive measures have been resorted to with good results. 


Hospitals and Sanitariums are well conducted and are in- 
creasing in number. Since last report the Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital has originated in the city of Dallas and is doing good work. 
Its constitution provides that there shall be no preference given 
to any on account of religious sects, or schools of medicine and 
surgery, and that each patient shall be free not only to choose his 
own physician or surgeon, but his own spiritual advisor as well. 

The statistics herewith submitted are far from completeness 
and accuracy, but nothing better can now be given. Where the 
figures are not official they are marked “estimated.” 


Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, April 1, 1904, 3,961. 
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Of this number 44 are on the State Wynn farm, a special 
place of confinement for convict consumptives. 
State reformatory for boys (estimated) 175. 


Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 185. 

Class 2. Deaf: In state institutions, 440. 

Class 3. Deaf, Dumb and Blind: In state institutions, for 
negroes, 81. 

Class 4. Insane: Three asylums, total inmates, 3,219. 

Class 5. Old Soldiers’ Home: (Confederate), 315. 


UTAH. 


GRACE M. PADDOCK, SALT LAKE CITY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


In the State of Utah there are only two towns of any size, 
Salt Lake and Ogden, having a population of about sixty and 
sixteen thousand respectively, so, of course, the progress made in 
states containing many large cities would not be expected. 
Among present needs unprovided for, I would mention special 
provision for the feeble minded. This class are now sent either to 
the state insane asylum or county infirmary. Utah has no ju- 
venile courts. Juvenile offenders are sentenced in the same 
courts as older criminals. A system of parole laws is observed 
here. Inmates of the state prison and state industrial school are 
released on good conduct paroles, and are subject to be sent back 
on breaking parole. In care of the deaf, dumb and blind Utah 
ranks very well. It maintains an excellent school for these classes 
where domestic science and many branches of manual training are 
taught in addition to ordinary school work. The insane are also 
well provided for. Since last report some new societies and in- 
stitutions have been organized. Mrs. Judge, a wealthy Salt Lake 
woman, made a large donation for a home for aged and decrepit 
miners, a fine building for this purpose has been erected; this in- 
stitution will be in part charitable. The Home Finding Asso- 
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ciation has opened a nursery and is doing some good work. 
The Y. M. C. A. is erecting a fine building for its work, which 
will, of course, be of great service in an educative and corrective 


way. I enclose the following statistics from the latest reports of 
the institutions named: 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons. Number of inmates 
confined in state prison December 31, 1902, 142. Discharged dur- 
ing 1902, 104. Daily average during 1902, 136 35/100. Total 
number of pardons, commutations and paroles granted in the year 
1902, 39. (Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents.) Total number con- 
fined in the state industrial school for juvenile delinquents on De- 
cember 31, 1902, 68. Total number on parole December 31, 
1902, 143. 

C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions. Total number 
of inmates in state school for the blind on December 31, 1902, 14. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institution. Total number of 
inmates in state school for deaf on December 31, 1902, 69. . 

Class 4. The Insane: In state institutions. Number of in- 
mates confined in state insane asylum on November 30, 1901, 318. 


VERMONT. 


J. EDWARD WRIGHT, MONTPELIER, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of our legislature within twelve 
months. The number of prisoners committed to the House of 
Correction during the year ending May 1, 1904, was substan- 
tially equal to the number committed during the two preceding 
years. The increase is attributed by the superintendent almost 
entirely to license as it has existed in many towns under our pres- 
ent local option law. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — In state prison (May 19), 254. The 
average number now. In jails (May 19-24), about 80. Partly 
estimated. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants:—%In house of correction (May 
18), 163. 
Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents:—In Industrial School 


(May 19), 113 boys, 23 girls. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. No statistics. 
Class No statistics. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — In Soldiers’ Home 
(May 20), 89. 


to 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 4. The Insane:—JIn the State Hospital (May 18), 
519. In the Brattleboro Retreat, at the charge of the state, 250. 
No statistics of the number in alms houses. There are in the 
Brattleboro Retreat about 130 private patients. 

A small appropriation is made by the state for the educa- 
tion of the blind, deaf and dumb and feeble minded, in good in- 
stitutions in other states. 

Our indoor poor are cared for partly in “Homes for the 
Aged,” (which are increasing in number), and more extensively 
in alms houses sustained by the several towns. Many are “boarded 
out.” Two new hospitals are projected. Two more cities have 
adopted curfew ordinances. 


VIRGINIA. 


WM. F. DREWRY, M.D., PETERSBURG, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Practically all the insane of the state are provided for in 
the state hospitals. There is in the state one private sanitarium 
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for insane and inebriate patients. This institution, recently es- 
tablished, is of a high order. 

The legislature has dealt with comparative liberality in 
providing for the insane, appropriating sufficient amounts for 
maintenance as well as for the immediate accommodation of 
practically all the indigent insane. To meet the constantly grow- 
ing demands, additional buildings will be constructed at the 
hospital for the colored insane at Petersburg and additional im- 
provements will be made at all the hospitals during the sum- 
mer. To facilitate the employment of patients, well equipped 
workshops will be constructed at two of the hospitals. Separate 
provisions in canvas tents has been made at the hospital for the 
colored insane, for the tuberculous insane of that institution. 
A farm colony for the care of some of the quiet patients at this 
institution has also been put in operation. The above consists 
simply of a frame house and a few necessary out-buildings. 
Here the patients live a quiet, home-like life, there being 
little in the surroundings suggestive of an asylum. The state 
appropriated this year $373,000 for the support of the insane, 
and $46,600 for additional buildings and permanent improve- 
ments; total, $419,600. The hospital at Williamsburg was the 
first established in this country —in 1773. Our state is noted 
also as having the first asylum on the continent exclusively for 
the colored insane. 

Efforts were made for the establishment of a public sani- 
tarium for consumptives; also a more satisfactory law regu- 
lating child labor. These two subjects are attracting considerable 
interest. 

Civic improvements in the cities is attracting more atten- 
tion than formerly. In the capital city interest is especially 
noticeable. The matter of play-grounds in the cities for chil- 
dren has been receiving considerable attention. The first play- 
ground has just been opened in Richmond. Throughout the 
state there has been a more or less awakening of interest in 
charity and reformatory work. Better organization is in evidence. 

The State Conference of Charities and Correction held its 
fourth annual meeting recently—a most successful session. The 
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success of this organization has been gradual and the work 
already accomplished, at least in an educational way, is gratifying. 

Most needed in Virginia is a colony for epileptics, an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded, a sanitarium for indigent consump- 
tives and a State Board of Charities. 

An appeal was made to the legislature, without success, for 
a state school for colored deaf and blind. Near the historic city 
of Petersburg was established by the Bollings, in 1812, the first 
school in America for the deaf. 

Last year 117 prisoners were paroled from the penitentiary. 
Nearly 1,000 prisoners are employed at shoemaking. A new 
addition to the penitentiary, built on modern plans, will soon 
be complete. 

The Virginia Manual Labor School (colored) has a farm 
of 1,800 acres. This and the State Industrial School for white 
boys are under the control respectively of the Prison Associa- 
tion and the Negro Reformatory Association and are well con- 
ducted and progressive. 

A home for aged confederate soldiers and one for needy 
confederate women are partly supported by the State. There 
are several homes for the aged, supported and conducted by 
private charity, or religious organizations, etc. Conspicuous 
among these is the National Elks’ Home at Bedford City. A 
committee of the State Conference of Charities and Correction 
has collected data regarding jails and almshouses which demon- 
strate the need of improvement in many. 


NEW LEGISLATION, 


The General Assembly last year passed an act providing for 
the commitment to private hospitals or sanataria, of inebriates 
or persons addicted to opium or other drug habit; also a law 
making it a misdemeanor to desert without just cause, or wil- 
fully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by 
any person of his wife or minor children in destitute or neces- 
sitous circumstances,—the court having discretionary powers 
regarding punishment,—that is, imprisonment in jail not exceed- 
ing one year,—requiring the defendant to pay a certain sum 
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weekly or monthly for the space of one year, to the wife or to 
the custodian of the minors, etc. 

A law was also passed providing that any minor charged 
with, or convicted of crime, being a vagrant, or a disorderly 
person, or incorrigible, shall, in the discretion of the court, judge 
or justice, with the consent of the Prison Association of Virginia, 
direct that said minor be committed to the custody and control 
of said Prison Association; provided, however, that no minor 
shall be thus committed before conviction, without the consent 
of the parent or legal guardian of said minor. A minor may 
thus be committed, on the indeterminate period plan, to the 
custody of the Prison Association, until up to the time he is 
eighteen years old. A bill was also passed empowering city or 
county authorities, to establish temporary hospitals for the re- 
ception of persons having any contagious or infectious disease 
dangerous to the public health. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1—Criminals: In state penitentiary, 1,752; white 
men, 198; ‘white women, 2; colored men, 1,003; colored women, 
549. 

On state farm (annex to penitentiary), white men, 60; col- 
ored men, 155; and 62 colored male prisoners work on public 
roads. 

Class 2— Misdemeanants in workhouses none; in jails, no 
statistics available. 

Class 3— Juvenile Delinquents: In state industrial school, 
during the year, 320; remaining December I, 1903, 134; in 
Manual labor school (colored), 235, of whom the state supports 
100. 

B. Group of Destitutes. 

No statistics available. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Classes 1 and 2— Deaf and Blind: In the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind (for white boys and girls), no statis- 
tics given. 
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Class 3 — Feeble-minded: No provision by the state; there 
are two private schools. Estimated number of feeble-minded 
(excluding idiots) in the state, more than 1,000. 

Class 4— The Insane: In three state hospitals for white, 


2,160; in state hospital for colored, 1,166; number in almshouses 
insignificant. 


WASHINGTON. 
AUSTIN E. GRIFFITHS, SEATTLE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

New legislation: 

A new law providing for the protection of orphan, homeless, 
neglected or abused children and conferring power upon judges 
of the superior court, the county commissioners and the charita- 
ble societies to receive, control and dispose of the same. 

An act providing for compulsory attendance of children in 
school between the age of 8 and 15 years. 

An act to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 

An act to enable school boards in cities having a population 
of 50,000 or more to establish parental or truant schools. 

An act fixing the penalty for persons convicted a second and 
third time of felony, and providing a mode of procedure in such 
cases. 

An act prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
2,000 feet of any normal school, agricultural college, reform 
school or state school for defective youth. 

An act relating to husbands who connive at the prostitution 
of their wives, and persons who live off the earnings of prosti- 
tutes, and declaring the violation of the act a felony. 

An act to regulate the employment of child labor and for- 
bidding the employment of females under the age of 18 years as 
public messengers. 

An act providing for the employment of convicts in pressing 
or handling rocks or other materials for roads or streets. 

Proposed legislation: 

The establishment of a juvenile court and probation officer. 

Family desertion law. 

New institutions organized, etc.: 
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First Washington State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion held in Seattle several months ago. 

Charity Endorsement Committee established several months 
ago, following the example of San Francisco. 

Enlargement of the powers of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of the City of Seattle. 

The establishment of twenty-one or more local improvement 
clubs in Seattle. 

The enlargement of the Seamen’s Bethel in Seattle. 

The Samuel and Jessie Kenney Presbyterian Home, a corpor- 
ation, established to build homes for indigent worthy old people 
over the age of sixty years. 

Agitation for the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Prohibition of street mendicancy in Seattle. 

Tent colony for tuberculosis patients in connection with the 
city hospital. 

Needs unprovided for: 

Parole law. 

Indeterminate sentence law. 

Reformatory for men. 

More efficient supervision of county and municipal charita- 
ble and correctional institutions. 

More efficient supervision of public and private philanthropy. 

The relief of the poor in their homes is at present inadequate 
throughout the state. 

There is comparatively little private organized relief in this 
state except in the cities of Seattle and Tacoma. 

There is no care or encouragement of prisoners upon release 
from prison in this state. 

There are two child placing institutions and two children’s 
home societies in this state. 

Very little attention has yet been given in this state to im- 
provements as regards tenements, public baths or play grounds. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals:—JIn state prison, 600. In state re- 
formatory, none. In jails (misdemeanants and criminais), 355. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouses (none in the 
State). 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: —In reform school, boys, 


131; girls, 20. 


B, Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor:—In alms houses, 248. In 
homes for the aged (including State Soldiers’ Home), 371. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief, not known. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — In public hospitals, 


329. In private hospitals, 171. 


bi Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — In state institutions, 14. In alms 
houses, 21. 

Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions, 93. In alms 
houses, 3. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded: — In state institutions, chil- 
dren, 44; adults, o. In alms houses, 9. 

Class 4. The Insane: —In state hospitals (2), 1,293. In 


alms houses, 9. 
Figures represent those remaining in institutions April 15, 
1904. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MRS. N. R. C. MORROW, FAIRMONT, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The Legislature of West Virginia not having been in ses- 
sion the past winter no legislation pertaining to the work of 
Charities and Correction has been enacted since the last report. 
A law was enacted a year ago concerning family deserters. We 
have no juvenile court. The Humane Society is the most active 
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public or state society in looking after destitute children, although 
the Children’s Home Society does much of that kind of work. 
There are in every town and city private charities, but there is no 
systematic method of looking after the needy in their homes. 
I know of no agency for looking after those released from 
prison. 
STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 1,043. 

Class 2. Midemeanants: No statistics. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories 
— boys, 256, girls, 46. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1— The Blind: In state institutions, 53. 

Class 2— The Deaf: In state institutions, 155. 

Class 3 — The Feeble-minded: In the West Virginia asy- 
lum, idiots and imbeciles, 114; epileptics (sane and insane), 163; 
insane (not epileptics), 18; incurable defectives (crippied and 
blind), 16. 

Class 4— The Insane: In the two state hospitals, 1,400. 


CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


REV. HUNTER BOYD, WAWEIG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


I desire to record my gratitude for the ready response given 
to inquiries for advice and assistance from several members of 
your standing committees and corresponding secretaries. Many 
of our influential citizens are of the opinion we ought to have a 
Provincial organization and when that result is achieved we 
shall doubtless have more points of contact with other states 
and provinces. We certainly need some new legislation to enable 
us to deal effectively with the needs of the province, e. g., a 
Children’s Protective Act. 
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Our institutions remain as previously reported, except that 
a new school for deaf and dumb is to be established and a chil- 
dren’s ward has been added to the general hospital in St. John. 
The number of occupants in the almshouse, the Protestant and 
Catholic Orphan Asylums, and the Protestant and Catholic Rescue 
Homes is about the same. There are many who feel it to be 
imperative that a specialist should be appointed for the super- 
intendence of our Hospital for the Insane instead of a general 
practitioner, as heretofore. 

Regarding state supervision of public and private institu- 
tions, I think it might now be safely said that the governing 
powers are beginning to recognize the need of this to a greater 
extent than in the past. 

Beginning last year, the jail prisoners have been set at work 
in the park. Although the moral effect of publicly working con- 
victs may be questionable, its physical effects on the men have 
been highly beneficial. 

Good work has been done by the Salvation Army, and in 
St. John they have secured suitable premises for a valuable ex- 
tension of their operations. 

Useful service is also rendered by the members of the 
Hebrew congregation in St. John to their co-religionists who are 
in need. 

The Associated Charities of St. John is doing excellent work 
for the city charities, one of its most useful features being in 
securing work for the unemployed, not only in the city, but in 
the surrounding counties. Excellent co-operation is enjoyed with 
the various relief organizations and churches of all denomina- 
tions. The society is this year sending its secretary as a dele- 
gate to the National Conference at Portland. 


ONTARIO. 
4. M. ROSEBRUGH, M. D., TORONTO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Ontario Government is erecting an institution at Wood- 
stock to be devoted to the care of epileptics, which will be ready 
for occupation this summer. It is being built on the cottage 
system and will consist for the present of three cottages, ac- 
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commodating about 100 patients. Additional cottages will be 
added as necessity requires. 

In the Asylum for the Feeble Minded at Orillia there are at 
present 700 patients, with accommodation for, say, 150 more. A 
new wing which is being added to the building will be completed 
this summer and will increase the accommodation to such an ex- 
tent that about one thousand can be taken care of in the institu- 
tion. 

The Ontario Reformatory for Boys has now been abolished 
by the Government and the inmates have been handed over to- 
the care of Mr. J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children, who has provided for them all in good foster- 
homes throughout the Province. His system has been to take 
the boys from the institution, dress them well, treat them with 
kindness and consideration, and after studying their character 
place them in suitable homes. Very careful supervision is main- 
tained and in the three months since the work was undertaken, 
not one of the boys have been re-arrested for any offence. The 
lads are endeavoring to show they are worthy of confidence and 
that Mr. Kelso made no mistake in lending them a helping hand. 

The Boys’ Reformatory building is now being converted into 
an asylum for chronic and senile insane women, and will be ready 
for occupation in June. 

Strong representations having been made to the Dominion 
Government by the Prisoners’ Aid Association with regard to the 
need of amendments to the Parole System and the appointment of 
an agent to take the supervision of discharged prisoners, it is un- 
derstood that action will be taken in the matter without delay. 

We regret to report that the Ontario Legislature adjourned 
this year without adopting the proposed bill for the economic 
treatment of indigent inebriates. In the meantime a strong so- 
ciety is being formed in Toronto to promote the treatment of in- 
digent inebriates. Your corresponding secretary takes a deep 
interest in this movement and believes that much good will result 
therefrom. 

We also regret having to announce that James Massie, late 
warden of the Central Prison, is dead. Mr. Massie was Canada’s 
pioneer prisoner reformer and the loss is irreparable. 


IV. 
Public Dependents. 


THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS BY PUBLIC AID 
OFFICIALS. 
(With a description of the Elberfeld Plan.) 


BY FREDERICK ALMY, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
DEPARTMENTS, BUFFALO. 


Private charity grows daily more intelligent and resource- 
ful, but except in a few pioneer communities public charity fol- 
lows in the main in the two old ruts of largess and custody. 
For centuries these two words stood for practically all that was 
known of official charity, either public or private. There was 
out-door relief, or largess, and there was indoor relief, or cus- 
tody, and that was all. For the blind, or halt, the sick, the 
drunken, the profligate, the aged, or the unfortunate, there were 
only these two Procrustean beds. From before the days of Homer 
until after the days of Washington the methods of charity, like 
the methods of transportation, remained practically unchanged. 

Largess and custody were illuminated by the devoted per- 
sonal service of good men and women, but this personal service 
like the forces of steam and electricity, though not new in the 
world, did not find effective expression until our own day. Larg- 
ess slowly grew more intelligent, and custody grew more humane, 
and even curative, but these remained the types. 

At present private charity in its reaction against these two 
stereotypes almost goes so far as to denounce both. In fact the 
reaction of private charity against largess, or alms, was for a 
time excessive. Our charity organization societies have begun 
to realize this, and they are steadily placing more emphasis upon 
the value of relief, and less upon its dangers. The protest, how- 
ever, against mere alms, unaccompanied by personal work, is 
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incessant. Personal work, individualized and humanized, per- 
sonal from the giver and personal to the receiver, is the only 
specific that can give immunity against the pauperizing danger 
of largess. The giver must follow his giving with continuous 
care. 

The protest against custody is more recent. Not only is the 
cottage system now preferred to the congregate, but there is a 
disposition to have as little custody as possible, to place chil- 
dren in foster homes instead of in asylums; to lessen the term of 
confinement by trying probation before imprisonment and parole 
after it; and even with the insane and other classes of defectives 
to try board in decent personal homes instead of the more or less 
unnatural institution life. There have been even suggestions, by 
Mr. Devine and others, of home care for the better class of town 
poor; for “boarding out the town poor,” though it led to great 
abuses, may be like the placing out of children, gross in its evils 
when unsupervised, but when guarded our most humane and 
best resource. 

It is to be noted, then, that according to our modern con- 
ception custody, like largess, must be humanized by the personal 
touch if it is to be reformative as well as deterrent. We must 
have placing out, parole and probation, doors of hope, and 
prison-gate missions. 

If all this personal work, so essential to wise charity as we 
now understand it, is to be done by paid service, we should see 
a pay roll such as would break the credit, financial as well as 
moral, of any public official or private society. Neither public 
nor private charity can provide such service, to leaven the lump 
of vice and poverty, without recourse to volunteers. Private 
charity has recognized this, and its goal everywhere is the devel- 
opment of responsible volunteer workers. For private charity 
this is a difficult task, and there are few cities which show an 
adequate list of friendly visitors. Public charity can both com- 
pel and persuade such service more easily than private charity, 
but public charity is as yet blind to the need and indifferent to its 
opportunities. 

The reaction against mere relief and mere custody has hardly 
reached the public official. If his inmates are well cared for, or 
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if his largess is honestly given out, and especially if it is 
given after investigation, he thinks his duty done. “I don’t 
use them,” wrote one Vermont official, of volunteers, in answer 
to inquiries made for this report. “I am personally responsible. 
and if anything goes wrong it is the fault of yours truly.” “I 
have found such help very unsatisfactory. They take no time 
to investigate and are easily imposed upon,” wrote another public 
official from central New York. Sixty or more replies from 
officials in New York and in New England outside of Massa- 
chusetts, show little use of volunteers, and much indifference or 
prejudice in regard to them. This prejudice is too often mutual. 

If public charity in America ever makes general use of un- 
paid boards and volunteer visitors, it will be another illustration 
of an experiment tested and found successful by private charity, 
and later incorporated into the public service on a larger scale 
than was possible otherwise. This exploitation by private charity 
and adoption by public charity is of course familiar. The first 
libraries, hospitals and asylums were all private. So were the 
first kindergartens, the vacation schools, manual training, sewing 
classes, and public baths and playgrounds. The list could be 
indefinitely extended. Whether, however, public use of volunteers 
will ever find place in such a catalogue is an interesting question. 
In Germany, Austria, and parts of Switzerland, such personal 
charitable relief by unpaid citizens in connection with the civic 
authorities is compulsory under the famous Elberfeld plan. The 
purpose of this report is to consider whether such a plan of com- 
pulsory service could be successfully applied in our American 
towns or cities; or whether by a sort of local option it could be 
tried to advantage in such communities only as felt competent to 
undertake it; or even whether public officials desirous of making 
a record would do well to associate with themselves voluntarily 
the services of an unpaid advisory board, or of friendly visitors, 
in accordance with the custom of charity organization societies. 

The Elberfeld plan has a successful record of over fifty years. 
It has spread rapidly from city to city and from country to coun- 
try, with fresh checks and safeguards, but with no record of 
abandonment in any of the cities which have adopted it, and with 
a growing sense of confidence in its value for effective charitv. 
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Such a remarkable record is itself an assurance that the inquiry 
cannot be condemned as academic, and that a half hour can be 
profitably given to its consideration. 

It is no new question. It was considered eleven years ago 
at the International Conference of Charities in Chicago, and was 
the one subject of discussion at a meeting of the London Charity 
Organization Society last December at which Mr. Loch and others 
spoke at length.* Mr. Loch thought it an unsafe venture in Eng- 
land, except tentatively, because “in England the people have to 
re-acquire a sense of voluntary and personal responsibility in re- 
gard to poor relief, which in Germany has never been lost.’ This 
objection applies less to America than to England, and less to 
America to-day than in 1893, the date of the Chicago Conference. 

As a rule private charity wants volunteer aid, but dreads it 
as desultory and ignorant, while public charity neither wants it 
nor dreads it sufficiently. No public charity could outdo private 
charity in its sense of the discouragement and effort involved in 
the attempt to use volunteers. Those who volunteer are usually 
women, and whether men or women they are frequently incom- 
petent and irresponsible. Their apathy and their zeal are almost 
equally dangerous to the families in their care. The training 
of the visitor is often dearly paid for by the first family visited. 
The training of volunteers is the educative work to which most 
charity organization societies have resolutely set themselves, but 
as yet their success is limited. They have few friendly visitors, 
and too many of these few are more nominal than real, or more 
willing than wise. The St. Vincent de Paul societies, which have 
much the same ideal, often report the same discouragement and 
failure. Success is attainable, and repays every effort, but the 
task calls for courage and long patience. No American city, how- 
ever, no matter how hard it has tried, no matter how great its 
success, has secured anything approaching the number of visitors 
which the Elberfeld plan ensures. The thousand visitors of the 
Boston Associated Charities would have to be doubled to equal 
the ratio of Elberfeld. No doubt the Boston visitors are better 
trained, but possibly the Elberfeld visitors are better controlled- 


*See London Charity Organization Review for February, 1904. 
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So far as quantity goes, the compulsory drafting of the Ger- 
man system brings results which far exceed ours. As for quality 
the compulsory system brings men of business ability who are 
little known in such work here, and who bring to it valuable parts, 
if not special training. Good men will not slight work, or refuse 
to make use of their ability when a task devolves upon them 
under the compulsory operation of a law which is sustained by 
public opinion. Jury duty is compulsory with us, but when cap- 
able business men sit on our juries even their unwilling capacity 
makes itself felt. It would take long to bring public opinion in 
America to the point of favoring compulsory charity service, but 
it is more defensible than compulsory jury service in the quarrels 
of strangers where a professional salaried jury would be as 
capable as a salaried judge of rendering equal justice. 

Before describing briefly the Elberfeld plan, it should be 
again premised that this report does not recommend the plan, 
either for present or for ultimate adoption, but only for consid- 
eration and experiment. It has thriven abroad, but the soil here is 
different, though human nature the world over is more nearly the 
same than we believe. 

On July 9, 1852, fifty-two years ago, the Prussian city of 
Elberfeld passed an ordinance enacting the system which has 
since been so widely followed. Herr Seyffardt, who introduced 
it in Crefeld, tells us forty years later that wherever it has been 
adopted it has never disappeared. Under the Elberfeld plan a 
town is divided into districts so small that there are not more 
than four paupers in any district, and for each of these districts 
an almoner is appointed. The section assigned to each almoner 
is precisely defined by streets and house numbers. In Elberfeld, 
with a population of 160,000 there are 564 such visitors, or al- 
moners. They are appointed for a term of three years, and non- 
service is excused only in case of continuous illness, long business 
absences, extreme old age, or other sufficient reasons. Refusal 
to serve is punished by loss of franchise from three to six years, 
and by an increased rate of taxation. The service is in a sense 
voluntary as well as compulsory. An Englishman who was pres- 
ent at the Jubilee celebrations in Elberfeld two years ago reports 
that at a meeting which he attended three applications for a 
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vacancy as almoner were considered. There were [10 names of 
citizens on the Honor Board of those who had served over twenty- 
five years, and throughout the ceremonies it was plain that the 
almoners were men whom the city delighted to honor. We have 
reached such a point in some of our private charitable societies, 
where membership on committees is honorable and desirable; 
we have reached it even in our public overseers of the poor in 
Boston and in other cities of Massachusetts; but the difference 
in scale between our showing and that of Elberfeld is enormous. 

In Crefeld, with a population of 107,000 there are 448 al- 
moners. In Hamburg with a population of 600,000 the plan be- 
gan with 1,500 almoners. The almoners are grouped into small 
committees, each with a chairman; and these committees in turn 
are headed by a small central committee usually chosen by the 
town council, of which the mayor or a member of the council is 
usually the chosen chairman. Apparently in Elberfeld no salaries 
are paid, but in some cities certain paid officers are engaged. Each 
committee chairman must visit all the poor families in his dis- 
trict at least once a year in company with the almoner. Each 
almoner must visit his families at least once a fortnight, and the 
committees usually meet fortnightly to hear reports of this visii- 
ing. Occasionally all the committee chairmen meet with the 
Central Committee. Indoor relief is usually controlled by the 
Central Committee, and the sub-committees and almoners have 
no responsibility in regard to it. Other relief is given by the 
almoner direct, usually subject to the approval of his committee. 
There is often a scale of relief, or an allowance system consisting 
of a minimum and maximum rate per week for families of speci- 
fied sizes, and this scale must not be exceeded except with special 
permission. Apparently case papers are written up by the al- 
moners and turned in to the committee for review. 

The foregoing is a sort of composite description and all 
its items are not found in every town. Cities differ as to the 
amount of paid service and in their control of relief. In many 
towns now both men and women serve as almoners. In Berlin 
both serve on the district committees. Also sometimes instead 
of almoners for districts, there are almoners for cases, and 
the cases are distributed by the district superintendent to par- 
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ticular almoners, not to the almoners of sections. This is said by 
some to lead to a better adjustment of almoners to cases. Others 
deny this, and think the district system more commendable. 

This is the substance of the Elberfeld plan, roughly out- 
lined. The startling summary of it all is that in almost every 
German city or town, and already to a considerable extent in 
Austria and Switzerland also, we have a little army of intelli- 
gent men and women doing charitable service more or less wil- 
lingly under conditions which seem to a charity organization 
society dangerous and unorthodox to the point of heresy. A 
poor man inquires of the police where his almoner lives, and 
goes directly to his house with his application. The almoners 
do their own investigating, though trained agents would un- 
doubtedly do it better and more tenderly. They give relief in 
person, which is contrary to the established rules of charity or- 
ganization societies. And they have no training, but seem to 
trust to their native shrewdness and sympathy. As has been 
said, no one almoner has more than four families. Whether 
religious affiliations are disregarded in the assignment of almoners 
by geographical sections, and whether the nomadic tendencies 
of the poor lead them for relief from one almoner to another 
does not clearly appear. 

These defects, as they seem to us, are serious, but none of 
them is essential to this plan. Neither the amateur investiga- 
tion, the amateur relief nor the lack of training is indispensable 
to the main idea. This main idea, according to Mr. Loch, is 
“to individualize and to decentralize ;’ according to Mr. Peabody 
it is “complete centralization of direction, and complete individ- 
ualization of relief.” It places the administration of charity where 
it properly belongs, in the hands of the township, while making 
the freest use of the unpaid service of responsible private citi- 
zens. 

Of course there exist in Germany in addition to this official 
relief, the manifold acitvities, both public and private, in pre- 
ventive and constructive charity, as well as in institutional and 
relief charity, which are familiar elsewhere, but it is said that 
while public charity in Germany is better organized, private 
charity is less well organized than in England and America, and 
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that there is need of the educative and unifying influence of 
something similar to our charity organization societies. Germany 
excels in its public charity; we in our private charity; but even 
our private charity, rich as it is in intelligence and resource, 
cannot vie with Germany in the individualization which is so 
important. In our best charity organization societies an agent 
is apt to have the care of not less than two hundred or three 
hundred families, and as has been suggested, the volunteer sup- 
port is usually frail and inadequate. “‘Not alms, but a friend,” 
like many creeds, is more easily said than lived up to. The paid 
agent who deals with a large number works more or less on 
fixed rules, and grows rich in experience. The amateur who cares 
for a few, is impulsive and inexperienced, but can treat each 
case individually. This individual case and individual interest, 
if it can be guided, is admitted to be worth more than experi- 
ence. And in individualization at present, Germany excels our 
best efforts. 

Dr. Amos G. Warner makes an interesting comparison as 
follows: ‘The experiment, he says, of substituting church re- 
lief for public relief at Glasgow (with a system of small dis- 
tricts), showed what could be done under the management of 
a man like Thomas Chalmers. When the opposite attempt was 
made to substitute public relief for church relief at Elberfeld 
(with small districts), it was shown that that was the very best 
system for a city in Germany, the system of public relief there 
working much better than that organized and administered by 
the churches. In fact, the church relief system had broken 
down when the Elberfeld system was introduced and developed 
to its present condition.”” Mr. Warner draws the conclusion that 
no particular principles can be laid down for the guidance of 
all countries. It seem$ strange that he did not instead draw the 
conclusion that subdivision, individualization, and de-centraliza- 
tion of relief is the successful factor in either church or state 
charity. It is the advice of Jethro to Moses: “Why sittest 
thou thyself alone? Provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and place 
such to be rulers of hundreds, and rulers of fifties, and rulers 
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of tens. * * * Every great matter they shall bring unto 
thee, but every small matter they shall judge.” 

At a meeting of the National Civil Service League a speaker 
from one city said that they had reformed the charter by cur- 
tailing the powers of the mayor. The next speaker said that in 
his city they had just reformed the charter by increasing the 
mayor’s powers. Whether we have state charity, church charity 
or secular charity, is less important than whether the whole 
community is charitably effective. 

Two American cities illustrate in different ways the value 
of sub-division in charitable work; Boston by a case system, 
and Buffalo by a place system with geographical districts as- 
signed to one hundred and forty-three churches. In either case 
the subdivision means more than the manner in which the visi- 
tors are procured. In Buffalo the number of volunteers is as 
yet small, and about half the churches provoke the saying that 
little to do is poorly done. Where there is a small burden there 
is need for strict accountability and frequent reporting. The 
districting in Buffalo is as much educational as a source of relief, 
and the central office has to use continual effort to galvanize 
apathy and inertia. In Boston a long acceptance by the com- 
munity of its charitable duty greatly increases the number of 
volunteers, and it has been suggested that the educating in- 
fluence of the Associated Charities upon the many who have 
worked with it may justify an eventual experiment with the 
Elberfeld plan. 

It is mortifying to be told by Mr. Loch that a German 
community is more fit for charitable service than an English 
one. He gives as a reason that three centuries of the English 
poor law have fixed the idea that charitable relief is on the 
whole a matter of public concern, and not a private one. This 
reason does not apply in most of our large cities, for as a rule 
our large cities do not have public out-door relief. 

No one who believes in universal suffrage, which calls upon 
every citizen to share in the burden of public government, should 
doubt the advantage of calling on every citizen to share in the 
necessary burden of charity. It is said that the American spirit 
is unlike the German and will not tolerate compulsory service 
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even for the general good. We accept compulsory, general tax- 
ation for the protection and aid of society; why not compulsory, 
general personal service, which is more effective and also more 
democratic than a money payment. We accept compulsory school 
attendance for the benefit of the individual and society; we 
accept compulsory jury service with its complete interruption for 
a time, of private business, and its personal confinement. We 
accept the principle of compulsory military service for the pro- 
tection of society from dangers which are less near and less 
serious than the social dangers which surround us. In social 
service as in military service, if volunteers are needed and are 
lacking, we must draft conscripts, even if they begin as raw 
recruits. Such a draft would relieve our present charitable 
militia from the reproach of being an army of Amazons, and 
would bring virile qualities of sagacity and firmness into the 
work of friendly visitors. 

In the current number of Commons, President Brackett 
speaks of the isolation of our public charities. Few volunteers 
visit them, and few public officials visit these conferences. Does 
any one doubt that with the Elberfeld plan our conferences would 
have a more abundant representation from public charity? 

If compulsory service means perfunctory service, we do 
not want it, for there is enough perfunctory service in the world 
now, but the growth of the plan in Germany suggests that it 
secures good work. It was a new, untried plan fifty years ago, 
and it called for courage and faith to launch it. When Elber- 
feld tried compulsory charitable service, there must have been 
very many doubters, but the success of Elberfeld has become the 
success of many cities. We will not admit that the charitable 
public is more capable in Germany than here. In America there 
must be also pioneer cities, which could try to advantage the 
compulsory enrollment of the prosperous citizens for the service 
of the weaker and more unfortunate. 

This report has a more immediate purpose than a consider- 
ation of a possible future extension to American cities of a plan 
which may not be congenial to our conditions, or our tempera- 
ment. It is intended as a suggestion to the public aid officials 
of this New England community in which we meet that there 
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are latent powers among them which they would do well to 
use. The German system shows at least that there is a great 
amount of unpaid service which can be persuaded if not com- 
pelled. A town or county poor official who will associate with 
himself an advisory committee similar to that of a charity or- 
ganization society, and individual visitors for families, will find 
his work strengthened, as well as supported. Instead of les- 
sening his own power and influence, he will have increased it, 
and the better administration which will result will benefit both 
the poor and the taxpayers. It is easier for a public official to 
get volunteer aid than for a private society. A certain weak- 
ness in human nature makes many people enjoy any sort of of- 
ficial public position. Mayor Quincy tells us that “the com- 
bined knowledge and wisdom of the members of a board, if 
not greater than those of extraordinary and exceptional indi- 
viduals, is certainly greater than those of individuals ordinarily 
available for public service. The board is, further, the only 
agency through which the female sex can be given any direct 
voice in the management of charities.” Such unpaid boards, if 
wisely selected, would increase civic spirit by bringing citizens 
ito closer relation with their government. Such boards could 
also help a public aid official by supporting proposed appropria- 
tions for relief from the public treasury, or by supporting his re- 
fusals to give where relief is unwise. A governor or a mayor 
appoints many such unpaid boards; a judge of a probation court 
can always find unpaid probation officers to re-enforce those who 
are paid; and the overseer of the poor, if he can, will do the 
same. An advisory committee meeting once a week with an 
overseer of the poor for the discussion of the wisest ways of 
helping special families, and a continuing friendship. established 
between individual visitors and individual families in need would 
give almost an ideal condition, without cost or special legisla- 
tion, and there is no field more fit for such an experiment than 
the intelligent towns and cities of New England. If only one 
member of such a committee is a subscriber to Charities or 
in touch with modern charitable methods, the suggestions of that 
one will influence all. Wise charity does not require experience 
so much as an open heart and mind. Moreover, fire will beget 
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fire and if one member has that divine spark which is above all 
methods it may kindle the rest. The work of influencing the 
character of recipients of out-door relief and enabling them by 
degrees to become independent, is a hard task for any committee, 
but it is more likely to be undertaken by a committee than by 
-a single official, unsupported by the opinion of others. 

After the preparation of this report was nearly finished, 
your committee had the pleasure of finding that practically all 
that it has to say had been already better said. Eleven years 
ago, at the International Conference of Charities in Chicago, 
Francis G. Peabody read a brilliant paper in which incidentally 
he gave a brief summary of all that this report contains. It is 
not so important for this conference to hear new words, as to 
hear true words. A preacher must use the same exhortation 
more than once if he wants to provoke action, and to follow the 
‘path which Dr. Peabody has blazed, and to expound his mes- 
sage is a worthy function for any committee. Homer Folks 
said at a national conference where the perpetual subject of 
tramps was being considered, that we all know what to do, and 
that the need now is for acting instead of talking. Your com- 
mittee hopes that this report may lead to some experimenting 
with the Elberfeld plan, or that at least some public aid official 
‘here present will decide to strengthen his work with volunteer 
‘aid. We do not want a complicated piece of charitable ma- 
chinery where form takes the place of substance, or a fresh plan 
of districting with many elaborate details which trammel energy, 
but if our friends over the sea really have a plan which wins 
even compulsory service from the many indifferent lives which 
are so full of power for their weaker neighbors, we want to know 
‘and use it. 

The endorsement of this report by Dr. Peabody in 1893 
is as follows: 


I do not now enter into the discussion of the space system 
of relief as usually employed in Germany, compared with the 
case system, as customary with us. Indeed, I do not see why 
the advantages of both may not be welcomed. In some German 
cities the public municipal relief is by space, each visitor covering 
‘like a sentinel his own little beat; while the voluntary and private 
‘charity is by case, with the adaptation and friendly interest a 
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case system permits. But what, much more than its system, con- 
cerns one in the German plan, is the enlistment of enough com- 
petent people to make either system effective. Municipal charity 
with us scarcely pretends to use thorough and personal scrutiny, 
and even our associated charities system, with its adaptation of 
the Elberfeld model, has to depend upon voluntary offers of as- 
sistance and is rarely equipped with an adequate supply of com- 
petent visitors. Germany, on the other hand, enlists each year 
by actual draft and selection an army of its most responsible 
citizens, and commits to them the oversight of the poor as a 
part of their good citizenship. A citizen of a German town 
serves his term in the army of the poor relief, just as he serves 
his three-year term in the army of national defense. This is what 
ensures a thorough and business-like system. Conservative, plod- 
ding, over-official, may be German ways in charity, as in most 
other things; but they have at least the virtue of thorough- 
ness. There is complete centralization of direction and complete 
individualization of relief. I do not wish to be understood as 
desiring to see such a plan of compulsory charity service ac- 
cepted as yet in our very large cities. Where cities are already 
grossly mis-governed and over-governed I do not propose to 
favor an extension of the power of appointment. But there are, 
on the other hand, scores of towns in this country, of moderate 
size and of reasonably good local government, where a thorouglr 
system of visitation might be successfully maintained. It should 
be made a part of one’s citizenship to be ready for a summons 
to serve one’s town. We have long accepted the principle in 
the case of jury service. Why should not the prosperous be 
trained to this other and more fundamental function of public 
duty. It would be a blessing to many an empty — and to many 
an overcrowded — life to be thus called away from its own in- 
terest to this public and generous work; and it would be a for- 
tunate town which, before its growth became unmanageable, 
should educate its rich citizens to do something for the needy, 
and its needy citizens to do something for themselves. Such a 
town would be free from many of the abuses and burdens of 
institutional charity. It would be a good town for the thrifty 
poor to live in, and a town which the undeserving would avoid. 
It would be a town in which prosperity brought with it responsi- 
bility for others, and poverty was sure of a chance for self-help. 
It would be a place in which Christian preachers could with 
better hearts select such texts as, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ 
and ‘No man liveth to himself,’ a town over whose gates might 


be written: The rich and the poor meet together. The Lord is: 
the Maker of them all.” 
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AUXILIARY VISITORS. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTA G. CODMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN MASS. STATE 
BOARD OF CHARITY. 


I have been asked to tell you how the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charity has organized two bodies of unpaid auxiliary 
visitors to supplement the work of its paid officials, one in caring 
for the many young girls who are wards of the State, the other 
in looking after prisoners released on probation from the State 
Farm at Bridgewater. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that in Mas- 
‘sachusetts the plan pursued by the State Board jis, not to 
keep its children in institutions, but to place them, boys and 
‘girls, as fast as they come into its hands, in good homes, ‘where 
the younger enes are boarded while they are learning to make 
themselves useful, and must go to school, the older ones are 
expected to work, to earn wages as soon as they are competent 
to do so, and to fit themselves, so far as possible, to care for them- 
selves when they are old enough to be discharged from the state’s 
care. Many of these children are only poor and neglected; others 
have been offenders in one way or another against the law; all 
need constant care and oversight. To give this care and over- 
‘sight to the older girls is the duty of the auxiliary visitors, some 
fifty or sixty women, carefully selected from different parts of the 
State, and they work in connection with one very valuable paid 
visitor and her four assistants. The visitation of the boarded 
children and of the boys is by salaried officials. This system of 
volunteer visiting cannot now be regarded in any way as an 
experiment, for in a few months the older organization will have 
completed twenty-five years of service, and, after this long ex- 
perience, I can truly say that those who have known it from the 
first and have watched its progress are as confident of its advan- 
tages as ever. 

It came originally from a small beginning. A lady whose 
whole life has been given to work among girls, and whose faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing and successful labors are so well and widely 
‘known that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon them, Miss 
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Elizabeth C. Putnam, of Boston, was moved by special interest 
in one unusually wayward child in a private institution to con- 
tinue to visit her after she had gone to a place, and, proving by 
her own personal effort that such visitation might be of benefit, 
she and a few friends, also interested in work for girls, planned 
the formation of a group of similar visitors. This scheme hav- 
ing been suggested to what was then the newly established Board 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity, this Board agreed that fifty 
ladies should be asked to undertake the work, without remunera- 
tion beyond their necessary traveling expenses. This was in 
1879 and the first necessity was to find fifty ladies able and willing 
to undertake such a work. That this involved a good deal of 
exertion on the part of the originators of the plan may be seen 
from the following extract from a brief history of tne auxiliary 
visitors read by Miss Putnam at their 20th anniversary. She says: 


“Five of us undertook to canvass the State. One in the 
western part used to call meetings in the town halls or in some 
private house and then wait for some of the women present to 
volunteer. I used to start out with a letter of introduction from 
some friend to a leading citizen in the place, and out of the names 
suggested by the letter, I chose, after much consideration and a 
personal visit, the one who seemed to me best qualified. In this 
way I found fourteen. Electric cars had not then begun to con- 
nect the distant parts of the widely extended townships; the girls 
already placed in these towns must be visited for the first time, 
acquaintance made with them and with their employers, and no 
guarantee could as yet be given as to the success of the experi- 
ment of entrusting these girls to the care of visitors who had 
never had just such as these to deal with.” 

“Soon fresh applications from country homes began to come 
to the visitors themselves, and upon each visitor was thrown the 
full responsibility of investigating the home of the applicant, thus 
enabling her, as one of them said, to get into the home life of the 
girl much quicker than when the place had been investigated and 
the girl placed in it by some one else.” 


As will be seen from this quotation the duties of an auxiliary 
visitor have been almost from the first two-fold. The selection 
of homes had in the beginning been made by an agent sent from 
the State House, but it was very soon found that it could be done 
far more efficiently by the local visitor, because, to quote from an- 
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other published leaflet, “She is, if properly chosen, already firmly 
established in the respect and regard of the neighborhood, and 
the qualifications of the neighbors are already known to her or 
can be readily ascertained.” 

Each visitor is expected to see the applicant for a girl and 
her house, and is furnished with a printed list of questions re- 
garding the home, the family, the age and sex of its members, 
the duties required, the wages, if any, to be paid, the opportu- 
nities for recreation and instruction, and of the answers to these 
a full report must be made to the central office. This having 
been received, the home approved, the girl best fitted to meet its 
requirements selected and sent to it, the visitor is notified of the 
fact, and is expected to see her in a few days. 

And now begins the second and most difficult part of her 
duties,—the effort to winthe girl’s confidence, toreconcile her to her 
surroundings and to make easy and pleasant the condition of both 
mistress and maid. Many of these children have never known 
a good home or heard a word of friendly advice, and it is just 
at this most important moment that the visitor, being in the 
immediate neighborhood, will stand ready if called upon, to en- 
force the authority of the mistress and to encourage the girl to do 
her best. It may be,— it often happens, —that all her efforts 
are unavailing, that it is not the right place for that particular 
girl, and that she must try her elsewhere and begin again, or 
perhaps return her to the central office, to be sent to a new 
locality under the care of a different visitor. 

In a paper on the Massachusetts system of caring for chil- 
dren read at the Chicago Conference by Mrs. Richardson of 
Lowell, for many years my fellow-worker on the Board of 
Charity, and one of the original promoters of the auxiliary visi- 
tors, I find this account of them. 


“In addition to these paid visitors there are nearly 100 wo- 
men, known as auxiliary visitors, who visit the girls over 12 
years of age placed out by the Board, or from the State Primary 
and Industrial Schools. These auxiliary visitors give gratuitous. 
service, having only the money paid out for actual services re- 
funded. They are appointed by the Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity after careful inquiry, and advise the girls under their charge. 
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stand between them and their employers, secure justice to both, 
see to it that the girls are protected from wrong, outside as well 
as inside, by their rules laid down for employers, and by all 
means in their power promote their best interest, prove to them 
that they have a friend in need and that the State stands to them 
in loco parentis in reality as well as in form. These visitors re- 
port regularly to the superintendent and their reports are re- 
corded in books kept for the purpose. These reports, together 
with other information obtained with the mittimus at the time 
of commitment, form an almost unbroken record of these wards 
of the state until they attain majority.” 


Since this was written the Primary Schcol has been abol- 
ished and children are put in families almost as soon as they are 
received, the number of visitors has been somewhat reduced, and 
there have been many changes among them, as the older ones have 
dropped out, their places often filled by daughters or friends; the 
facts, however, remain the same. 

One of the oldest visitors who, on account of ill health, has 
after twenty vears of devoted service reluctantly resigned, writes 
this modest statement of a work whose value has been beyond 
words. 


“Twenty years ago I was asked to accept the position of 
visitor for Barnstable County, where there were then only five 
girls, all well placed. I replied that I was keeping school and 
my time was fully occupied, but I would try it. The work went 
on increasing every year; my interest in the girls and theirs in 
return was mutual. I have had the care of 236 in twenty years. 
Forty-six are married. Last year | made 123 visits. I have had 
many interesting and novel experiences, have encountered some 
hard snow storms and severe weather in making necessary visits. 
Some of my girls who have married in this vicinity have applied 
for State girls; many of them make good mothers and good 
homes. I have had quite a number of girls adopted, a great 
many have been honorably discharged from the custody of the 
state. Many employers retain love for and interest in the girls 
who have been in their families.” 

Miss Putnam in the history of the auxiliary visitors already 
mentioned says, — “Another advantage of the local visitor is 
that she is within call and can attend to the small beginnings of 
ill health or misconduct, and that she can warn girls against un- 
safe companions while encouraging proper friendships.” * * * 
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“A resident volunteer can meet the girl on the church steps or 
can visit her at the house without attracting the attention of the 
group of loungers about the grocery, to whom it is unwise to 
proclaim the fact that the hired girl has been a dependent or 
delinquent ward of the state. If the girl be worthy to be ad- 
mitted to the social life of the place the visitor can see that 
this is easily arranged, but if the girl proves to be unworthy or 
a source of contamination the visitor can have her quietly re- 
moved. She can also visit the working girl, or the family of 
the working man, in the evening or on Sunday, the only time they 
can be found in their homes. The visitor must not, however, 
infer, from the fact that the quarterly visit is sufficient for some 
quiet, steady girl, that the next girl committed to her care may 
not need to be ‘wound up’ at shorter intervals, and she must 
learn to meet disappointments in the conduct of the girl without 
losing all hope for the future.” 


It is hard to say just how much each visitor can or ought 
to do, but to accomplish the best work she must assuredly give 
much time and thought. One of them, feeling most deeply the 
importance of the work, writes: 


“The state sets no limit to self-devotion, and if all the kind 
offices which visitors can perform were enumerated they would 
far outweigh the money spent for travelling expenses, as for in- 
stance, when one reports that she has been every day to the in- 
firmary with a girl. The visitor’s business is to dispense the 
good-will of the Commonwealth to its wards. She cannot ward 
off all risks, for sad experience has taught that nothing but eter- 
nal vigilance on her part is the price of safety for the girls. It 
is hard enough to bear a girl’s downfall when the visitor has 
done her very utmost; it is far more bitter when she has to re- 
member that she failed to guard all the outposts. It is not 
enough to visit a girl occasionally and then put her off one’s 
mind; each case must be studied as a physician studies a patient.” 


That work of this kind is easy and always pleasant no one 
can suppose; that it is often hard and discouraging, sometimes 
almost hopeless, there can be no question, and the visitors them- 
selves can tell of many a failure, many an unreasonable mistress, 
many an incorrigible girl, but there is also the encouraging side, 
and when we hear from from one visitor that Maggie, the inde- 
pendent, who has hitherto scorned and rejected advice, has at 
last asked her to go on a shopping expedition and has actually 
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been guided by her in her purchases, and when another visitor 
tells us with real pride that Susan, about whom there have been 
many misgivings, is passing with honor through the high school 
enabled to do so by the kindness and sympathy of her employer, 
we know that those visitors have done good work. Or we rejoice 
to hear that Josephine, who has had place after place, and fairly 
worn out everybody’s patience, has at last found her vocation 
and is happily learning to be a nurse in a hospital. Sometimes 
the report is that a girl has lived down her past and is well 
married, her husband and his family knowing her history but 
confident of her future. I wish I could give you with all its 
vivid and picturesque detail the story lately told by a warm 
hearted visitor of a courtship carried on with her sanction, of 
her motherly interest in all the preparations, and finally of the 
wedding in her own house, “because we are all so fond of Mary.” 
More could not have been done for the daughter of the family. 

And here the question naturally arises whether all has gone 
well with our work, and the answer can be found in the State 
House records. They will show that many of our girls fell in 
with bad companions, and some suffered shipwreck, but they tell 
little of the honest and patient efforts of the visitors to save 
girls who have gone astray, to help them in their danger and 
trouble, to set them again in the right path. I have known a 
visitor to follow a runaway into most disreputable houses, to 
take her almost by force from evil company, to receive her into 
her own house and room for the night, to resort to every expedient 
to win her, sometimes, alas, all in vain. 

The auxiliary visitors are regularly commissioned each year, 
and a special appropriation for their travelling expenses is made 
annually by the Legislature. Three meetings are held each year 
to which they come to tell of their experiences, to compare notes, 
to ask advice. This year we have held our June meeting in Port- 
land, that our visitors might get the benefit of even a brief time 
at the Conference. 

And now in conclusion, let me quote once more from Mrs. 
Richardson’s paper in which she says “The success of this or- 
ganization has been most gratifying, and though there have been 
failures and mistakes, it is the opinion of the Board that it could 
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ill afford to dispense with the visitors’ services.” And this is still 
the opinion of the members of the Board who feel that the com- 
bination of paid and unpaid work produces the best results, that 
while the paid visitor exercises a general oversight, can be called 
on in emergencies, and can act as referee and adviser, the unpaid 
visitor can have direct personal intercourse with her girls, be 
ready with wise words of advice, can smooth over little difficul- 
ties, encourage and cheer the downhearted, check unseemly be- 
havior, be in a word a true friend. 

I have left myself but a few moments to speak of the second 
and more recently established set of auxiliary visitors and their 
valuable and important work. Since the passage of a law in 
1898, making all sentences to the State Farm at Bridgewater in- 
determinate, prisoners are released from there on probation, sub- 
ject to certain rules established by the State Board of Charity. For 
a time it was the custom to discharge these men to the super- 
vision of the police of their respective towns, but, as this did not 
seem to bring about wholly satisfactory results, the Board, in 
1901, decided to try what could be done with volunteer visitors, 
and a number of persons throughout the State were asked to 
assume the responsibility of personal supervision of these paroled 
prisoners in their immediate neighborhood. Seventy-five mien 
of widely differing social and religious views, some of them 
already familiar with various forms of philanthropic work. and 
all wholly unconnected with the police, were selected for the 
purpose, from the cities and towns from which the largest number 
of commitments to the State Farm are made. They are, like 
the women’s auxiliaries, regularly commissioned, and serve with- 
out pay except for travelling expenses, and they meet once each 
year. 

Each prisoner at the time of his discharge receives a card 
with the name of the visitor to whom he is assigned, and is in- 
structed to report to him within twenty-four hours, a failure 
to do so being considered a violation of one condition of his 
release, and at the same time the visitor is notified by mail that 
such a prisoner has been discharged to his care. 


One of the visitors thus describes his method of work: — 
“When persons are placed in my charge they are instructed to 
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report monthly. As Il am away from home nearly every day I 
ask them to report by letter or call at my office in the evening. 
Reports are made under this instruction. I have experienced 
very little trouble by probationers failing to report, but when 
this happens I immediately visit the case. Ifthe failure to report 
is caused merely by neglect I advise more careful attention in 
the future, but generally failure to report indicates a violation 
of other probation rules, and such cases are surrendered to the 
sheriff. I have no regular time for the visitation of cases. It 
is my intention to drop in when not expected. Some of my 
people I see a number of times in the week, others I do not see 
for a month. My visits are governed by the exigencies of the 


particular case.” 

This same visitor, in reporting on the cases under his gare, 
says “Of the 147 cases referred to me, 67 were from Brockton; 
of these 36 have been returned or re-arrested, 31 have been dis- 
charged from parole. Cases outside of Brockton show better 
results.” 

During the vear ending October 1, 1900, before the appoint- 
ment of the volunteer visitors, of 1,519 persons committed to the 
State Farm, 1,200 were released on probation, and of these 141 
forfeited their parole and were returned to the institution. During 
the year ending October 1, 1903, after the appointment of the 
visiors, 1.960 were committed, 1,613 were released to the visitors, 
369 were returned. The increased number returned to the State 
Farm under the new arrangement indicates, we think, much 
greater watchfulness than was possible under the former system 
If the proportion of failures seems large we must take into con- 
sideration the character of the men, who are mainly tramps, 
vagrants and drunkards, many of a very degraded class and who 
have served several sentences. 

We claim that the volunteer visitor, always at hand and re- 
sponsible only for a small number, can take a friendly, indi- 
vidual interest in each man, can see him in his home, give advice 
and encouragement, help to find employment. If by this system 
5¢e percent, (and from reports furnished this seems a fair esti- 
mate), can be restored to the condition of useful members of 
society, able to support not only themselves but their families 
who would otherwise be a burden on the community, surely 
the services of these volunteer probation visitors may be re- 
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garded as of value, and their appointment a success. Certainly 
the Massachusetts Board of Charity so consider it, and recom- 
mend the adoption of the system wherever possible. 


SOME EXPERIENCES AS COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
CHARITIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


BY HOMER FOLKS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The work of the Commissioner of Public Charities has to 
do largely with the management of hospitals and almshouses. 
It is a little trying, after listening to such interesting subjects 
as-we have heard discussed for the past few days, and so in- 
spiringly presented, — recreation centers in public schools, play- 
grounds, settlements, probation, friendly visiting, etc.— it is a 
little hard now to come down to plain almshouse fare. But the 
poorhouses, as well as the poor, we have always with us, and 
ihey are a large and rather fundamental element in the charity 
situation. I for one am exceedingly glad to have heard about all 
these other subjects, and I consider it most valuable to me, as 
one engaged in direct charity work. But the important thing to 
remember is that there are none of these things which are so 
desirable in private charity work, no element of adequacy of 
relief, no getting the point of view to the other man, no sym- 
pathetic attitude, no entering into racial peculiarities, that are 
not equally desirable and indeed fundamentally important in 
every public institution. There is more human nature to the 
square foot in an almshouse than in any other place I know of. 
One of the recent things undertaken in the hospital wards of 
the New York Home for the Aged and Infirm — we have no 
almshouse now —is a plan of permitting the inmates to spend 
their time in bead work, and from the net proceeds they are able 
to buy postage stamps, tobacco, and other luxuries. One man 
who had been quite successful and who had saved already half 
enough to provide him a private burial, said in reply to one who 
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thought the work might stop, that he hoped the work wauld 
not stop, for if it did he would have to go to the poorhouse! 

The vagueness of my title might seem to indicate that either 
the chairman or myself had a rather vague idea as to the ground 
to be covered, and this was true when the program was printed. 
But since that time I have thought that I would like to speak 
a few minutes on some experiences bearing upon the essential 
character and possibilities of public charities, as contrasted with 
private charities. 

I think we have, partly by tradition and partly by personal 
conviction, come to regard public institutions as being in the 
main and generally speaking, inadequately supported, impersonal 
and inelastic, unfit for experimentation, and impervious to criti- 
cism. I wish in a very few moments to state the bearing of my 
experience in regard to these points, and to ask, if these are 
characteristics of public institutions, are they necessarily so, 
and are they true to a greater extent of public than in private 
institutions ? 

First, as to inadequate support. 1 very early came to be- 
lieve that the first and greatest duty of a public official charged 
with the relief of the poor, is getting the money. I came to be- 
lieve also that the money could be had. But it requires the as- 
sistance in each and every city and town of the very group of 
people represented in this conference. The charity department 
of the city government must fight constantly for its money; it 
must compete with all the other city departments. 

When you look behind the appearance of things you find 
that almost every other city department has some powerful private 
interest back of it, pushing on the city officials that apportion pub- 
lic funds, to provide adequately for that department. The insur- 
ance interests are behind the fire and water departments; the 
real estate interests are working for larger appropriations for 
streets and pavements; and so through the list. The group of 
private agencies that should stand for adequate appropriations 
for public institutions is the group of persons represented here 
to-night. I believe there is no city, or town, or county, in which 
adequate funds can not be secured for public charities, for no 
party in my opinion dare go to the polls with a record carefully 
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collated and published, of having given insufficient care to the 
poor. 

The second big job of the charity commissioner is to get 
the men. 

In the main, the work of getting the men has been pushed 
back into the hands of the civil service commission. I believe 
that all the commissioners or heads of departments in the recent 
administration of New York City were friends of the civil service 
system, but it was very hard to arouse any enthusiasm among 
them on this subject, during their terms of office. But since 
January Ist, 1904, I think they have been more favorable to 
the plan. I am still extremely grateful that the competitive sys- 
tem and its protections is extended to the public institutions of 
New York City. On the negative side of preventing removals 
for partisan and factional purposes, from all except the topmost 
positions, the system is almost perfectly successful; the great 
bulk of the charity service of New York goes on independent 
of changes of administration. That is an enormous advance over 
the conditions of a few years ago. On the positive side, how- 
ever, of supplying eligible lists from which positions may be 
filled with qualified persons, there is much room for improvement, 
to put it mildly. We did find a few very competent men through 
the merit system; but in the main I must admit, as a friend of 
the merit system and as an advocate of its extension, that so far 
as getting good results from competitive examinations is con- 
cerned, it is greatly in need of improvement. I will only refer 
to a couple of instances. Desiring to make an appointment to a 
very important position in an important hospital, an appointment 
substantially next to the top, a civil service, competitive exam- 
ination was held. Two veterans securing more than seventy per 
cent. went to the head of the list; and, in order, one of them 
had had the valuable experience of being proprietor of a road- 
house, and the second had managed the transportation of a the- 
atrical company all over the United States. Another man stand- 
ing high on the list, was shortly afterward committed to the 
workhouse for assault upon a girl. I confess I was disturbed 
again when, having established an X-ray and electric apparatus 
in one of our hospitals, and having made requisition for an 
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operator, knowing the dangerous character of the work, I re- 
ceived an eligible list of men examined for inspectors of elec- 
trical conduits. I mention these instances because I wish to 
emphasize in the minds of all present, who are interested in 
public institutions and in the merit system, the paramount im- 
portance of having questions prepared and answers rated in civil 
service examination, by men who have had experience in the 
work to be done. 

The next job of the commissioner, having secured his money 
and his men, is to get rid of men; to weed out the incompetent, 
the inefficient, and the faithless. This is the hardest job of all. 
In a department with an average of 1800 employees it is enough 
to try the virtue of a saint and the wisdom of a Solomon. I 
soon discovered that there was apparently no man in the city of 
New York so bad that he could not bring the best of references 
from very good people, always including clergymen. It seems 
to me that public sentiment in its revulsion against partisan re- 
movals has gone much too far in the opposite direction and is 
altogether too strongly inclined to regard the hoiding of a public 
position as a vested right, from which one can only be ousted 
by having been convicted, substantially, of crime. One learns 
also how surprisingly few events can be absolutely proved. One 
comes to feel that he must run the risk of possibly doing some 
injustice, in order that discipline may be maintained, and sub- 
stantial justice done to the wards of the department. 

I recall one instance when having suspected that a certain 
official in charge of hospital supplies was coming to live there- 
from, and having caused a watch to be kept, and having found 
the party taking away from the city to his home supplies be- 
longing to the city, and having appointed a day in which he 
might appear before me, as I was obliged to do to explain his 
delinquency and show why he should not be removed — (I men- 
tion this to show the condition of mind of the average employee 
under criticism, and also the value of letters of endorsement) — 
he appeared on this day bringing a fat bundle of recommenda- 
tions from people saying that they had known him for several 
years and that he was a very excellent and estimable man in 
every way; that they could vouch for his character. I asked 
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him if he did not admit having taken the city’s property for 
his own use. He said, “Oh, yes, you caught me fair, but these 
people have known me for a long time and they say that I am 
a perfectly good man.” Public sentiment was strongly in favor 
of turning the rascals out, but terribly sorry for each particular 
rascal who got into trouble, and quite ready to believe that the 
commissioner had failed to make out a case and had dismissed 
the wrong man. The courts also are much given to humanely 
reinstating those who have been deprived of their means of sup- 
port by public employment. 

Impersonal and inelastic, public institutions are said to be, 
and unfortunately too frequently they are. But that is not be- 
cause they are public, as a rule; it is because they are big; and 
bigness tends to impersonality and inelasticity in private chari- 
ties just as much as in public. For a private hospital of say 
two hundred beds we expect to have a competent superintendent 
who is to supply the personal qualities, to set the standards of 
administration, to see that the patients are individualized; but 
for the big city hospital of eight hundred or a thousand beds 
do we provide four to five times as much of highly skilled 
service? We expect one superintendent to provide for a thou- 
sand people,— yes, for two thousand people, — as efficient su- 
pervision in the public service, as one superintendent does in 
the private service for a hundred or two hundred people. If we 
must have big institutions, let us see that they at least have 
their due proportion of skilled service. 

Unfitted for experimentation is perhaps more commonly be- 
lieved to be true of the public service than any other character- 
istic. Yet I am inclined to believe that public charity is an 
entirely appropriate field for experimentation. As evidence that 
experimentation, the breaking of new ground, is at least possible 
in public institutions, I recall four things, each of which was. 
a new departure, started in the course of a very few months 
in the department of public charities, and is still in successful 
operation. The appointment of a competent, expert, skilled 
dietitian at the central office, to have charge of all matters per- 
taining to food, with a resident dietitian under her direction at 
each separate hospital; the introduction in those hospitals of a 
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plan of permitting graduates of schools having courses in di- 
etetics to spend a year in training as pupil dietitians, giving us 
for the year highly valuable service, for the wages of a trained 
nurse, ten or twelve dollars a month, in order that they may 
thereby get their practical training; the admission to the offices 
in which we employ investigators, of pupil investigators who un- 
der careful direction are qualified to give us as good service for 
very slight remuneration, as our regular investigators give for 
several times the salary, — here again the principle of the train- 
ing school in city service;— and lastly, the employment of a 
social secretary, in the hospital for consumptives, whose busi- 
ness it is to know every patient, to know him well, to enter into 
his views of life, his past and his future, and to be his friend. 
Impervious to criticism:— That is the least established of 
all the charges against public institutions. I ask any of you to 
recall the great difficulty and the distress of mind you have ex- 
perienced when you have heard of some alleged defect in the 
administration of some private charity; with what care you 
have scanned the list of directors to see to whom you 
could present the complaint without thereby severing some 
prolonged friendship, and how even the best of them regard any 
abuse as exceedingly improbable, if not impossible, because of 
the eminent respectability of the managers and the good inten- 
tions of the officials. In other words, we all, in our private char- 
ities, resent criticism. But the public official cannot afford to 
resent criticism. I used to think before my experience in the 
public service, that the head of a great city department was shel- 
tered behind an almost impregnable fortress of precedent, power, 
and authority, and that the most we as outsiders could hope for 
was by a little sharp-shooting to occasionally make some advance. 
I have now come to feel that all that imposing battlement is 
merely a painted canvas stretched over sticks, and that the guns 
are wooden guns. As a matter of fact the commissioner of a 
great city department has not a single “trump” card in his hand; 
he has no weapon of defense at all. The public is ready to be- 
lieve anything that is said imputing inefficiency or evil to a pub- 
lic officer. An attack upon a public department is always excel- 
lent news; and if the facts are a little tame, it is easy to add @ 
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few picturesque touches which will lend interest to its state- 
ment, and give it larger headlines. A reply is always uninter- 
esting and fatally dry. I am not speaking from personal experi- 
ence in that regard, for | must say that I had nothing other than 
a “run of luck” in regard to newspapers; but it is largely a mat- 
ter of luck, and the public official is in a terribly exposed posi- 
tion. Those that know about his work and know his institutions 
have him absolutely at their mercy. Public opinion can always 
control, if rightly handled, the administration of a public depart- 
ment, and a public official, especially one securing position through 
political considerations, has no sympathy from his fellow poli- 
ticians, if he is so unfortunate as to be belabored and criticized. 
On the contrary, they leave his future to the public estimate of 
its worth, and if this is unfavorable, he is very quietly but quickly 
made a back number. 


That fact is the great hopeful thing about our public insti- 
tutions; the fact that people do consider it their business to 
criticise them. There is only one kind of criticism to which the 
public official has a right to object, a kind that does not help 
him at all; and that is the criticism that, without investigation, 
assumes the truth of a complaint made from whatever source 
and without reporting it to the responsible head of the depart- 
ment who might take steps to correct it, simply puts it in circu- 
ijation in the community. At the conference at Atlanta, I re- 
member one delegate made some remark in the nature of a criti- 
ism of some large public institution in New York. I tried in 
a very gentle way to suggest that he ought to specify the insti- 
tution in question, in order that those not included might be 
treed from the imputation of blame. A newspaper happened to 
report that the commissioner “resented” the charge that was 
made; and upon my return to New York City shortly after, I 
found a long letter published in one of the papers from a citizen 
setting forth the fact that at the recent conference of charities 
someone had criticized the charity department of New York 
City and that the commissioner had resented such criticism, and 
that in the opinion of the writer it would be a great deal better 
if the commissioner would look into his institutions instead of 
resenting the criticism of a public department; that the writer 
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had a friend who had been employed in one of these institutions, 
and if half of what his friend had said was true there was great 
occasion for criticism of these hospitals. Fortunately the com- 
plainant signed his name, and | wrote to him at once, saying, 
that I greatly desired to locate the nature of his complaint in 
order that | might investigate its truth, and that if he would 
be good enough to let me come to see him, or come to see me, 
{ would like to hear all that could be said about the department 
of charities. The writer replied that it would be hardly worth 
while for him to see me, or me'to see him; that in fact the per- 
son to whom he referred was employed ten years before in one 
of the hospitals on Ward’s Island under the jurisdiction of the 
state. This was in a letter to me; the other was in a letter 
sent to and published in a leading newspaper. 

That is the kind of criticism which does not help public 
charity administration. 

Believe in your public officials if you can; help them to get 
the needed appropriations. Send your criticisms directly to them, 
give them the benefit of the doubt until the truth is fully known. 
Remember that each and every one of us is in a considerable 
degree responsible for our public charity administration: first 
and foremost, we are responsible for the particular institutions 
with which we are connected, and secondly, as citizens, we are 
responsible in part for the conditions of our public charities. 
You have more reason to be interested in them than in any of 
the private charities of your city or town, other than that for 
which you are directly. responsible. 

A closing word. The net result of an experience of two 
years in the actual administration of public charities, after obser- 
vation, and criticism of them for a much longer period, is one 
of hopefulness. I believe in our public institutions of charity. 
T believe we can make them better. And we can do it without 
any serious difficulty, if we address ourselves to the task with 
a little bit of canniness. If we put in our re¢ommendations at | 
the right time, at the time things are being done, we can make 
them institutions of which we may be proud as citizens, and as. 
workers in the field of charity. 
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“RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRIVATE CITIZEN IN 
THE CARE OF PUBLIC DEPENDENTS.” 


BY FRANCIS H. M’LEAN, CHICAGO. 


A graduate from a theological seminary once asked me 
what possible opportunities for interesting his people in phil- 
anthropic work were open to him in the country parish to which 
he was going. It was not likely, he said, that there were fam- 
ilies requiring anything else than pastoral care in the small town 
itself. Then he alluded incidentally to his precedessor having 
held Sunday services in the county almshouse near. Incidentally 
as one of his numerous pastoral duties my questioner was going 
to keep up these weekly visits to this great house of misery and 
pauperism, and yet he had not realized that here were innum- 
erable opportunities for his people, that here he could be as 
busy and helpful as in a city parish, for his almshouse was one 
of the old-fashioned kind and had many kinds of helpable people 
in it, besides the old. He partook of the old belief which we 
all have more or less, that the poorhouse is something apart 
from human life, that it is indeed a place of lost hope. Uncon- 
sciously we have shrouded the ordinary almshouse in an isola- 
tion as dreadful and distinct as that which used to surround 
the leper lazeretto of the middle ages. 

It is time that we awakened tc the call of duty in our smaller 
communities if we would minimize, instead of increase the evils 
of pauperism, if we would deal rightly with those that are the 
wards of the state. 

It is not enough that we should have the service of experts 
in our great centers of population, backed up by local commit- 
tees in the populous counties of our great states, but that we 
should have a constantly growing concourse of visitors to our 
more modest public institutions throughout the country, visitors 
who are supporting those institutions and who have no right 
to support them in evil ways instead of good ways. It were 
far better, if they cannot see to their good management, that they 
had never organized them. 
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I trust I shall not be accused of underrating the efforts of 
the many broad gauge public officials who are working so earnestly 
and well in their chosen field, if I state that it is only through 
the joint effort of public officials and public opinion that real 
advance is possible, under ordinary circumstances. It may be 
said that in the care of specific defective classes the medical 
specialist and other specialists in kindred fields would inevitably 
bring about improvement, working only as public officials with- 
out any help from the outside. That is partially true with ref- 
erence to those particular classes, though even here we must 
recognize that behind it all there is the great impelling force of 
medical opinion and medical advancement holding together in 
one common fraternity of thought and effort both the official 
and the private specialist. But when we come to large classes 
of dependents, the lay element becomes increasingly prominent 
and lay effort and opinion and interest become a necessity. We 
may well remember that it was Elizabeth Fry and John How- 
ard and Sarah Martin who were the pioneers in prison reform 
in England. No more striking index of progress exists than 
the measure of what was possible then and what is possible 
now in the administration of prisons. And yet it required vol- 
untary effort to start the reform. At a later period public at- 
tention was concentrated on the intolerable evils connected with 
private insane asylums in England, and again later it was Louisa 
Twining, a private citizen, who brought about almshouse reforms. 

We have progressed very far in the last century. We have 
seen a gradual uplift all along the line in institutional service. 
We have seen better men going into it. We have seen it de- 
veloping into a great profession. We have seen the great special- 
ists building up their methods and systems. Whence did all this 
come? Why, the original impetus came from enlightened public 
opinion working in many ways. If public opinion, if the slow, 
steady pressure of the irresistible force of society itself had not 
worked towards improvement we would not be where we are 
to-day. The great specialists might be working in other fields 
now if it had been thought that the inferior makeshifts were 
good enough for caring for poorhouses and such like institu- 
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tions. No. You cannot get away from the certain fact that you 
and I are responsible for what goes on beyond yonder closed 
doors, and that if rottenness exists there, we are tainted by it 
as we would be tainted by uncleanliness in our own houses. We 
should feel towards public institutions as towards private insti- 
tutions in which we are interested, private institutions whose 
very existence depends upon public favor and public support. 
Be it said to the honor of the good men in our institution ser- 
vice to-day that they warmly welcome volunteer committees and 
individual volunteer workers who will co-operate with them 
as closely and freely as is done in well-managed private insti- 
tutions, — a co-operation which will be as free to criticise and 
condemn as to approve and commend. 

In the gradual increase in the number of state boards of 
charities some persons have apparently imagined that public duty 
had been fulfilled and completely fulfilled. State boards are fast 
becoming an absolute necessity, but their function does not in- 
clude that of volunteer agencies. Their work must be primarily 
with the great state institutions, in whose welfare the whole 
state is interested and which are managed by specialists or al- 
leged specialists. No state board in itself could begin to exercise 
a daily, steady, and constant pressure upon the multifold county 
and town institutions of a great state. No, both before and 
after the establishment of a state board there is need for all 
sorts of volunteer organizations and for publicity. 

First must come the preliminary elimination of politics as 
such from every institution, so that merit and industry and con- 
scientiousness will alone safeguard places of responsibility. 

Second—The churches should accept the public institutions as 
an essential interest just as foreign missions are now considered. 
Let the congregations come to realize that they have duties very 
near at home which cannot be relegated to others. There is noth- 
ing so uncharitable and irreligious as the attitude of hundreds 
of communities towards houses of pauperism. They must be 
awakened from their stupor. 

Third—With the aid of the press and the pulpit and through 
personal! effort, public opinion should be educated up to the point 
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where iocal visiting committees could be established whose ser- 
vices would be welcomed by all poor law officials. As to de- 
tails of inspection, there is a vast mass of literature at the dis- 
posal of anybody in the reports of the State Charities Aid So- 
ciety of New York and kindred societies. 

Fourth—As knowledge increased there would appear the 
necessity of organizing special committees to watch over or look 
after special departments of work, especially when the institu- 
tions contained many classes of inmates. 

Fifth—The relations between hopeful and helpable inmates 
and visitors should become so cordial and personal that the for- 
mer could be assisted in finding their proper place in the outside 
world. This is one of the most important services which can be 
rendered. If we ever reach the time when almshouses are simply 
houses of refuge for old persons who have no means of sup- 
port and no relatives or friends who would give them a home 
— it would still be necessary that there should be visiting com- 
mittees. But though it would be recognized that in smoothing 
the way of the old people to the grave a noble duty was per- 
formed, still we could attach to it no social significance beyond 
its influence upon the visitors themselves. But that time is far 
distant, so that in the ordinary poorhouses we have many, old 
and young, who will sooner or later be thrust out upon the 
world. And besides the poorhouses there are many other special 
institutions to which the helpables have been transferred, and 
here visitation is even more important. 

Sixth—It is inevitable that volunteer visitation of an ex- 
tended and thorough nature should result sooner or later in a 
pressure for improvement and removal of certain classes of 
inmates,—the children to proper homes, private or otherwise, 
the defective to state-supported schools, farms, etc. Wherever 
public officials have felt the need of such separation their hands 
have been immensely strengthened by public opinion, which has 
in turn been carefully nurtured through the efforts of those who 
know the conditions as they are. But it is well to remember 
that there will be many communities and many states wherein 
the social surplus is not yet sufficiently large to justify the 
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separate institutions and separate systems which should exist. 
We make a mistake, of course, in entirely attributing to back- 
ward public opinion the conditions existing in many county in- 
stitutions. After all we must realize that the progress of com- 
passion upon the institutional side keeps step with the progress 
of the social surplus. With a small surplus just so much can 
be done and no more, no matter how willing the spirit may be. 
But there are endless ways of improving conditions as they are 
if to the assistance of the employees there come the suggestion 
and advice of those who are fresh from the outside world and 
who therefore the more quickly appreciate the things that are 
amiss. 

Seventh—When separation is possible and more institu- 
tions can be established either by public or private fund, then 
upon those who have come in contact with institution life as it 
is rests the burden of so leading and guiding public opinion 
that the trend shall inevitably be in the direction of smaller 
buildings and cottages and individual treatment. Here is one 
of the most difficult tasks of all, because many people still take a 
childish delight in big institutions. But efficiency and not num- 
bers count most in institutional life, and though there are good 
large institutions it is despite their largeness and not because 
of it. With the smaller institutions, moreover, which are not 
built to be monuments but as places of work, cheaper materials, 
cheaper finish and cheaper furnishings may be used. Let us rid 
ourselves of the monument idea. 

Eighth—In the rural and semi-rural communities it is of 
course true that there will be many places which are too far 
away from any public institutions and which cannot have the 
personal touch with those institutions. Such communities, how- 
ever, can demand that the same attention be paid by the clergy 
and the press to the whole question of public relief. Moreover, 
through various ways they should co-operate with those who 
have the personal touch. As I have said before, the nearest 
public institutions should be as much an object of religious so- 
licitude as home or foreign missions or pastor’s aid meetings. 
Whenever there is need of hitting hard on one nail and of start- 
ing a general agitation for some specific purpose, then in each com- 
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munity there should be an intelligent public sympathy awakened 
which will join jin the general clamor. Possibly there may be 
devised ways of direct personal helpfulness outside of this solid 
bulwark of sympathy waiting to be called to aid any forward 
movement, even in far-away communities. The main thing is to 
develop the sense of responsibility through the most obvious 
agencies, and thus do away with the desolating isolation which 
now cuts off the ordinary county institution from the life about 
it. 

In most of the smaller communities the natural pioneers in 
anything resembling a social movement come mostly from four 
classes: the ministers, the teachers, the editors, and those who 
have had experience of conditions in larger cities. The two 
last classes are so variously derived that what I have to say 
now has no bearing upon them. But why is it that the teachers, 
many of whom have had city training, and why is it that the 
ministers, who almost all come from seminaries near populous 
centers, so seldom, comparatively speaking, are found carrying 
on work of this sort in our rural towns and cities? It seems 
to me that the fault lies in this: that whatever sociological train- 
ing is given these men and women in colleges and seminaries 
has to do mainly with city problems. I recall a seminary in the 
west that has excellent courses of this sort, but I have yet to 
recall meeting a graduate who did not feel that his first charge 
in the country would separate him entirely from personal con- 
tact with social problems. We need to remember that the coun- 
try has its problems also and that one of the most helpful ser- 
vices which young clergymen could perform in the country would 
be in developing public interest in the care of public dependents. 
The college women who return to homes of leisure in the coun- 
try have this field always opened to them. Their minds have, 
also, been concentrated on larger things than county institutions 
and it is hard to descend from the heights. And yet about every 
possible sort of problem is found in the old-fashioned alms- 
house. Meek and lowly institution as it is, it deserves more 
academic attention than it is receiving, for it can be made a house 
of evil or a house of good, according to the wishes of the per- 
sons who are responsible for its maintenance. The speed of a 
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mobilized fleet is the speed of the slowest vessel in it. The speed 
of our social progress is the speed of the slowest, most backward 
portion of our fellow-men; that is, public dependents and crim- 
inals. It is here where the measure of our slow advance is be- 
ing taken. We vex ourselves often with discussions regarding 
the division of work between public and private relief. Such 
discussions are necessary and valuable. But why, as we dis- 
cuss, can we not do this — make public relief approach private 
relief as nearly as possible by doing our duty as private citizens. 
Let us all through this great country make local public institu- 
tions a part of the life about them. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF MUNICIPAL AND 
C. O. S. LODGING HOUSES. 


BY ALICE L. HIGGINS, GEN. SEC. A. C., BOSTON, 


In Massachusetts we have had since last November a self- 
elected committee to study the tramp question. The members 
of this committee have all had experience with the tramp at 
different stages of his career; and after an informal exchange 
of ideas about him, three bills affecting tramps were drawn up 
and introduced into the present legislature. We had hearings 
on these bills before our different legislative committees, and our 
opening speech always began thus: “This bill is part of a svs- 
tem,” and then we described the other two bills and the place of 
each, with other measures, in the system we are trying to evolve, 
—a system that will give every protection and opportunity to 
the honest wayfarer, and no encouragement to the incorrigible 
tramp until he puts himself on the side of industry, order and 
decency. 

From this experience, therefore, I should like to discuss 
the lodging house, wayfarer’s lodge, friendly inn, or whatever 
name your local imagination finds congenial, as part of a sys- 
tem. A lodging house may be supported by money specially 
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given for the purpose by private individuals, as in Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; or by an appropriation from the public treasury 
for the care of the poor, as, for instance, in New York and 
Boston; or, as in Chicago, from a special budget in the police 
department. It is not designed to be a money-making institu- 
tion, but to provide shelter and food for men and women who 
appear to be temporarily destitute. If the destitution promises 
to be chronic, or of long standing, because of friendless old age, 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, physical incapacity, extreme dissipa- 
tion, ineradicable aversion to work, or general incorrigibility and 
lack of self-control, it becomes the duty of the superintendent to 
transfer such individuals, either directly or through the courts, 
to the appropriate institution for mental, physical or moral refor- 
mation. The man, for in this problem, the woman is relatively 
an insignificant factor, goes to the lodge, when he is out of 
adjustment to his environment, and in his mind he would use 
it until he no longer desires it. But the community mind is be- 
ginning to see that the adjustment of individuals to a suitable 
environment must be quickly attempted. If unfit, they must, if 
possible, be made fit, and the idea seems to be dawning that per- 
manent unfitness must be met with permanent custody. At pres- 
ent the lodge stands, on the one hand, as a link in the chain 
of institutions and agencies that support the individual who 
fails in life, and on the other hand, it protects society from the 
depredations of the individual who would live on his fellows. 
in other words, the lodge, when it is not the tiding-over place 
for the man between jobs, is sometimes the portal to the alms- 
house, hospital! or asylum; sometimes to the court and reform- 
atory. 

Two factors are essential to the success of a lodge,— the 
co-operation of the public departments, and the co-operation of 
the public itself. In considering the comparative advantages of 
public, and responsible private management, we must not forget 
this. In a community where a lodge has never been established 
it may be easier to interest a portion of the community to in- 
augurate and support such than it would be to interest the city 
government. ‘On the other side, it is certain that until the city 
police can be persuaded to give up lodging men at the police 
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stations, the private lodge can never serve the community well, 
or control the situation. Sometimes, when, because of politics, 
we find it difficult to introduce improvements and progressive 
ideas, we are often tempted to recommend private management 
for this or that institution. Here appears what seems to be the 
greatest, and perhaps the only, advantage of management by pri- 
vate societies. We fancy that if the charity organization society 
in every city should establish lodging houses where a work- 
opportunity, medical attendance, compulsory bath, suitable food 
and lodging, and perhaps, best of all, discriminating individual 
treatment were the rule, it would go far toward solving the 
tramp problem. The charity organization societies are more 
elastic than the city government. Experiments and special stud- 
ies could be made, and careful constructive investigation could 
be extended to cover the needs of this puzzling class of de- 
pendents. But when you listen to Mr. Robins, or read the report 
of the New York Municipal Lodging House you may think these 
things are already being well done under public management. 
And if such results have come into existence in these big cities 
under public management, why should any other city despair. 
We may expect and should demand in our municipal charities 
adaptability, elasticity, and wise experimentation. New York 
has stood, in a past not very remote, in the front rank of the 
worst governed cities of America, but when a city with such a 
history calls a Homer Folks to be its commissioner of charity, is 
there any reason to despair of municipal charities? If responsible 
people would use half the effort they have used in managing 
lodges, in creating public sentiment, so that the city must estab- 
lish one, and then continue an advisory and co-operative relation 
to it, I believe the advantages would every time be on the side 
of the lodging house managed by the community in its corporate 
capacity. Why? 

To my mind, the essential factors, — the co-operation of the 
public departments and the co-operation of the public itself, — 
can be best secured under municipal management. I come from 
2 city where the co-operation between public departments and 
private charity is excellent, where the police have special officers 
in citizens’ dress w**~ report to the Associated Charities regu- 
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larly and often daily, but I think the overseers of the poor 
have at their lodge a more normal system of exchange 
with the public institutions than a private society could en- 
joy. The lodge is an integral part of a system of institutions or 
agencies that numbers a special hospital for dipsomaniacs, one 
for the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the insane, the tuberculous, 
the aged and broken down, the reformatory institution and the 
probation and transportation agencies. The man who applies 
at the lodge comes into the care of the city and may be turned 
at once to the proper protective treatment of which many stand 
in need. 

A well managed municipal lodge raises the standard of other 
lodging houses, but to make its influence most effective the co- 
operation of the health department is necessary. Private com- 
mercial lodging houses should be under inspection of some sort; 
otherwise they may prove dangerous competitors to the lodge, 
because they can be maintained at a low standard of cleanliness 
and order, and meet the wishes of the more degenerate of their 
customers. 

There should not be in any city uninspected lodging houses 
where the criminal and diseased may congregate, and communi- 
cate to the country boy seeking a job, sickness and lessons in 
beggary and vice. Massachusetts has had a law that no one in 
Boston shall presume to run a lodging house with ten lodgers 
at 25 cents a night or less, without a license. And although the 
English of this statute is so gracious, there is a penalty for 
anyone who so “presumes.” The board of police may license 
such houses, and they are under inspection of the commissioners 
of buildings, the board of health and the police. The board of 
health makes regulations with which the proprietor of the house 
must comply or perhaps lose his license, and the police may enter 
the house at any time of day or night. That this police inspec- 
tion is not superfluous is shown by the character of lodgers ar- 
rested in the raids made last January and February. Forty per 
cent. of those arrested had pictures in the rogues’ gallery. I do 
not mean that a man so photographed is incapable of reform, or 
should be hounded in any way, rather that we should not per- 
mit him unsupervised to teach evil to our wandering youth. 
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At a hearing before the police commissioners in Boston re- 
cently, all the proprietors of licensed lodging houses came to make 
application. Several of them asked if the board of health regu- 
lation making it necessary for every lodger to take a bath might 
be changed. They found it hard to make their customers bathe. 
The statement of the chairman of the overseers that they had 
10 trouble at the lodge, that it was a rule they invariably carried 
out, had a distinct effect on the police commissioners. 

Another public department with which it is necessary to have 
understanding and co-operation is the judiciary. It is not in- 
frequent for officials of private charitable societies to be misun- 
derstood in court. Judges, — also the public, — sometimes con- 
sider that charity should “relieve and not prosecute,” and it is 
difficult to explain that charity in certain cases must prosecute 
in order to relieve. Everyone who has had any intimate con- 
nections with a lodge knows that the co-operation of the judiciary 
is absolutely fundamental to the thorough treatment of the va- 
grant. I shall dare to assert that when municipal judges feel 
the incorrigible tramp a public charge, they will more quickly 
feel the need of his reformation and the temporary deprivation 
of his liberty in order to keep him stationary and receptive. 

Obviously the co-operation of the police department is 
equally essential,— so essential that in some cities the lodging 
house is under that department, as in Chicago, instead of under 
the overseers of the poor. Charities and correction are united 
here, and I shall not emphasize any preference, although person- 
ally I think it belongs legally and logically under the charities 
department. To be illogical is, however, often to show wise 
adaptability to local conditions. 

When we turn to the co-operation of the public itself, we 
find an advantage on the side of municipal management that is 
greater than is at first appreciated. If a municipality supports 
a good lodging house, private donors can be told to leave the 
problem to the city, and thus many private charitable and quasi- 
charitable and religious lodging houses would fail to find sup- 
port. We must educate the public to see that the homeless man 
needs special treatment, that he should be the object of expert 
trained solicitude and the public must provide that trained service. 
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Then we can teach the public to refer all applicants for lodging, 
whether it be the tramp at the back door who begs a dime, or 
the Salvation Army representative on the street corner, or others 
who ask donations for a lodging house, to the municipal lodging 
house, where the expert work of the community is done. — 

I know of a lodging house conducted under charitable man- 
agement where a charity worker called to make inquiries about 
a certain lodger: “Oh, we do not know him under that name, 
we can’t trace him,” said the superintendent; “Only twenty per 
cent. of the men give their right names.” Yet this house is run 
by money given for lodging honest working men. 

The community is usually ready to recommend its own insti- 
tutions, though it may know very little of them. The unlettered 
suggest the library to the student visitor; the almshouse and the 
hospital to the sick and old; and why not the lodge to the tramp? 
The overseers of the poor, who, in Boston, carry on the way- 
farers’ lodge, put a notice in the papers from time to time ask- 
ing citizens to send tramps there, and they are now preparing 
cards with request for co-operation, to be delivered to all house- 
holders by the police in the same manner that dog licenses and 
other public police notices are sent. The charity organization so- 
ciety can constantly assist in organizing public sentiment to co- 
operate with the city, and can often inaugurate and co-operate 
in any special experiment. 

Is it not a little curious that the poor law in England had 
its Origin in-an attempt to meet the problems of vagrancy, — 
and yet the vagrant is with us still. 

A purely utilitarian statement is quoted by Nicholl, as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘The usual restraints which are sufficient for the well-fed, 
are often useless in checking the demands of hungry stomachs. 

Under such circumstances it may be considered cheaper 
to fill empty stomachs to the point of ready obedience than to 
compel starving wretches to respect the roast beef of their more 
industrious neighbors: and it may be expedient, in a mere eco- 
nomical point of view, to supply gratuitiously the wants of able- 
bodied persons, if it can be done without creating crowds of 
additional applicants.” 


We cannot take entire satisfaction in observing that this 
rudimentary economic advice has not been intelligentiy under- 
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stood throughout the country. Town and city still calmly watch 
while a group of men eat the cold roast beef of their more in- 
dustrious neighbors, — watch and take no action. 

Dr. Keene has said that repressive measures are never suf- 
ficient, and they never will be. Education and constructive work 
alone will prevail. You may police your cities, and you may 
police your states, but wandering men will be fed, because we 
have a common humanity. It has been said that the tramp 
is a woman’s question. It is —but what made it such? It has 
been made a woman’s question by the indifference and ignorance 
of communities that have made no provision for men who are 
hungry, homeless. Women have represented the conscience of 
the community in a poor fashion, in a dangerous fashion, in a 
criminal fashion, for they have created just about as many tramps 
as the men who give dimes on the street for a night’s lodging. 
The women here know, but they should tell their friends that at 
our back doors we cannot do the right thing; we can give only 
inadequate relief, we can only push a human being down the 
stairs of manhood to the level of the parasite. 

If we look at the matter historically, I think we find that the 
mendicant of the middle ages stood in much the same relation 
to the community as the modern tramp. One existed, and the 
other exists, because of a certain sentimentality that permits one 
group of persons to live on the industry of another group. The 
community giving in the medieval days was centered in the 
monastery, and since the time of Henry VIII the state has as- 
sumed that function. The monastery cared for the medizval 
tramp; let the state care for and cure his descendant. 

To be logical, the city should maintain a temporary institu- 
tion for homeless men in order to complete the system of insti- 
tutions and agencies dealing with charities and correction. 

Legally, in America the overseers of the poor are required 
to relieve the destitute at their discretion. In many cities and 
towns they are fulfilling this to the men temporarily destitute 
and homeless by permitting them to be sheltered at the police 
stations, fed with water, or crackers and water, and ordered to 
move on in the morning. Perhaps this last is their discretion. 
The result is unwise giving by private individuals that know not 
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the evil they increase, and they could scarcely do otherwise if 
they knew. 

Historically, the city should maintain this lodge. Logically, 
it ought to do it. Legally, it must do it. 

Let it not be longer a woman’s question, or a man’s ques- 
tion, but our question. Let us say there shall be in our 
community for the homeless a decent shelter and fitting 
meal, a place where we can give individual discriminating 
treatment and an opportunity for this shelter and meal to 
be earned. Appeal to the civic spirit of your best women 
and men. Have them appointed to serve as an unpaid board, 
and supervise the management and maintain your lodge as 
an American institution should be maintained, controlled by the 
same men and women of integrity, resource and sagacity as 
have always stood ready to respond to a call for civic duty when 
a Baltimore fire, a western hurricane, or general coal scarcity 
has summoned them. Then we women will shut our doors, and 
you men will close your pockets, and point to the lodge, which 
in cities is as necessary and fundamental an institution as the 
almshouse itself; in fact, it is an almshouse branch within the 
city gates. The name lodge is significant ;— at the gate of the 
public system of institutions it should stand, always open and 
ready to receive the unclassified group that may claim shelter, 
perhaps to go forth to remunerative industry, or through the in- 
ner gate to the proper institution beyond. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A MODEL MUNICIPAL 
LODGING HOUSE. 


BY RAYMOND ROBINS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE. 


The purpose of this paper may be best served by first stating 
what should be the chief object of a model municipal lodging 
house. To provide, free, under humane and sanitary conditions, 
food, lodging and a bath with definite direction for such perma- 
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nent relief as is needed for any man or boy stranded in the city 
where located —this should be the chief object of the model 
municipal lodging house. All consideration of causes, all efforts 
‘toward enforcement of the law or reform in legislation, are sec- 
ondary to this first duty of providing a humane clearing-house 
for intelligent distribution of the industrial and social human 
waste, that gathering and dispersing from season to season in 
the urban centers of America, tends constantly to fester into 
vice, idleness and crime. While the demands of this human clear- 
ing-house will be no small charge upon the organized charities 
and corrections of the municipality, the model municipal lodging 
house will be primarily an institution of social service, collecting 
and relating the entire human resource of the city for the mutual 
benefit of the community or person that serves and the individual 
that is served. This idea of connecting in the most direct fashion 
possible the social strength of a community with the individual 
weakness of the stranded man or boy will be the first purpose 
of the model municipal lodging house. To this end its location 
will be easily accessible to the lodging house district of the city. 

That the building will be sanitary, the food wholesome, the 
beds comfortable and clean, “one man one bed and no double 
deckers,” are matters of course. An isolation ward for special 
cases such as men suffering from inebriety, insanity, venereal 
disorders, etc., is a prime requisite. 

Registration will be by the card system, each card giving 
at a glance the significant facts such as name, age, occupation, 
physical condition, reference, residence, nearest relative or friend, 
number of lodgings, disposition, etc., of the case. The registra- 
tion clerk should always be a police officer and as nearly as pos- 
sible always the same person. Investigation of references will be 
an important factor in: the intelligent disposition of many cases 
and the quickness and accuracy of these local reports is greatly 
facilitated by the investigator’s being a police officer. 

Every lodger’s clothing, including hat and shoes will be thor- 
oughly fumigated each night. All lodgers will be required to 
bathe nightly. Shower baths alone will be used. 

A comprehensive physical examination will be made of each 
lodger by competent examiners under the direction of a physician 
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of the health department of the city. Vaccination, bandages, and 
simple medicaments will be supplied free, and if further treat- 
ment is necessary the case will be marked for distribution to dis- 
pensary or hospital as may be required. An entry of the actual 
physical condition of each lodger will be made on his registration 
card after the first examination and any change therefrom noted 
thereon as it may occur from time to time. All cases of infectious 
or contagious disease of a virulent nature will be sent at once to 
the isolation hospital. The accuracy and care of this department 
is of immediate importance to the health of the community and 
essential to the effective administration of the house. To have 
a notation on each lodger’s record card that precludes the suc- 
cess of fake excuses in the matter of physical condition or the 
making of unjust requirements by the administration, is of first 
concern for effectual daily distribution. 

Each lodger will be provided with a night-shirt and a pair 
of carpet slippers. The dormitories will be comfortable and 
quiet, talking, reading or smoking therein strictly prohibited. 

The morning call will be given in time to permit each lodger 
to dress, eat breakfast and be sent to employment if he is able 
and willing, in time for the day’s work. The lodgers will form 
in line and pass the superintendent for distribution in accord- 
ance with the facts of each case. Here is the crux of the ministry 
and administration of the model municipal lodging house. Clear- 
sighted, humane, resourceful and definite action is now demanded 
and unless this demand is met the whole service fails. The super- 
intendent will have before him the record card of every lodger 
containing his original story, the report of his physical condition 
and any further facts that may have been discovered in the course 
of his relations with the house. Immediately at hand will be 
the employment resources for that day, the name and address 
of every labor union headquarters, every benevolent association, 
every charitable society, every dispensary and hospital, and the 
superintendent will be capable of intelligent co-operation with 
all agencies public and private that may minister to the varying 
needs of the line of stranded men and boys that he is to distri- 
bute. 
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Youths, men of all ages, nationalities, occupations, misfor- 
tunes and immoralities, face the superintendent and must be dealt 
with definitely after a few searching questions and a rapid com- 
prehension of the lodger’s needs, his record and the resources at 
command. No higher test can be made of human judgment, 
courage, right feeling, resource and common sense. 

It is at this crucial point in the administration that one feature 
of the model municipal lodging house stands out with com- 
manding significance. This is the employment bureau. Daily 
opportunity for paid employment is the right arm of effective 
‘distribution, and the only genuine work test. Whether this can 
be assured or not in any given city no one can say until it has 
heen fairly tried. When the employment resources of any city 
.are thoroughly organized, if there be still men in any considerable 
number able and willing to work who cannot be given paid em- 
ployment and who must suffer enforced idleness for any consid- 
erable time, then and not until then, will we know that the present 
industrial order has broken down. There is an increasing num- 
ber of people in this country — quiet, hard working and hard 
thinking folk— who are determined to know the facts of our 
industrial and social system, and while enjoying the fruits of this 
present order and purposing to defend it against the assaults 
without knowledge of al! demagogues of whatever school, do also 
purpose to strive mightily in righting whatever wrongs may be 
proven to exist. The model municipal lodging house will help 
to supply this needed body of real knowledge of the conditions in 
the underworld. 

The significant fact of the model municipal lodging house is 
that its hooks will reach clear down to the bottom of the human 
sewage in the dark channels of this underworld. Without dis- 
paraging the splendid work of other agencies it is true that their 
hooks of help hang too high to catch many persons that are in 
direst need. The “hang-out” and “barrel-house” receive many 
times more human drift than charity bureaus, missions or work- 
ing-men’s homes. This is seen to be inevitable if the conditions 
are understood. We are just beginning to appreciate the ever- 
lasting truth in that great clause of Agur’s perfect prayer “feed 
‘me with food convenient for me.” The stranded man or boy needs 
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food, lodging, and a straightforward resourceful meeting of the 
issues of his human life frst and after that if you possess sincerity, 
faith and vision, it may be your privilege to speak to him with 
controlling power of the ministry and message of the Son of Man. 

Now it may be inquired, “How will stranded boys and men 
learn of the model municipal lodging house and what will impel 
the denizens of the underworld to accept its vigorous hospitality ?” 
Here we have discovered one of the chief sanctions for municipal 
direction of such work. Being a municipal enterprise and a part 
of the city administration it effectively challenges the co-opera- 
tion of the public authorities. 

The first step in this mandatory municipal co-operation will 
be the closing of the police stations to lodgers and provision for 
the supply of all such applicants with tickets of admission and 
direction of the municipal lodging house. This relieves the police 
stations of a most disagreeable service, rendered in the past with- 
out any adequate means and under conditions that befouled the 
stations, degraded the lodgers and encouraged vagrancy and 
crime. 

The second step will be to require every patrolman to carry 
municipal lodging house tickets in his pocket and to give all per- 
sons discovered for the first time begging, a ticket, with the warn- 
ing that if found begging again they will be arrested and prose- 
cuted. 

The third step will be the establishment of a vagrancy detail 
of police co-operating with the municipal lodging house and the 
charity organization society, that will receive and investigate all 
complaints of vagrancy and begging. This detail will carry on 
an organized campaign cleaning out district after district; and, 
after giving to all unknown derelicts one chance by way of the 
municipal lodging house, arresting all remaining professional 
mendicants and criminal idlers. This method provides a humane 
and effective way for discriminating between the unfortunate or 
accidental idler or beggar, and the “professional.” 

The fourth step will be to provide every homeless man or boy 
when discharged from the house of correction with a municipal 
lodging house ticket pledging the good faith of the city to secure 
him at least three days’ liberty with food, lodging and an oppor- 
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tunity for honest employment, or the right for that period to look 
about for such labor as he prefers. No person with any claim 
to enlightened opinion upon subjects of this character believes 
any longer that arrest and incarceration in a penal institution is 
any final answer to the social obligations of the community in 
behalf of the casual vagrant or petty criminal. It may be true 
that a three or six months’ imprisonment is the only yet available 
means for “straightening up a drunk” or getting some evil spirit 
out of the young man’s heart, but at best it is a dangerous medi- 
cine, and surely when society leaves a man or boy at the prison 
gate after a jail sentence of more or less duration and tells him 
to shift for himself it is simply an invitation to vagrancy and 
crime. 

The fifth step in this mandatory municipal co-operation and 
the last in order of time will be a direct attack upon the barrel- 
houses and hang-outs. To begin a campaign against vagrancy 
by an indiscriminate raiding of such resorts is an old failure. 
If there is no other free accessible and serviceable place and any 
considerable number of homeless and indigent men and boys 
pass through or exist in the city from time to time, they will 
simply found another center and you will have lost their trail 
for a season. On the other hand, having understood and pro- 
vided for the actual needs of our human drift and wreckage, and 
cut off the base of supplies of the mendicant army through the 
use of tickets to the municipal lodging house and the co-operation 
ot the police, then you can strike effectively this final blow 
against these recruiting stations of the underworld. 

fn other ways than mandatory police regulations however, 
will the generous use of the ministrations of the model municipal 
Icdging house be secured. An intelligent campaign of publicity 
must be ceaselessly carried on. Free tickets of direction and ad- 
mission must be constantly distributed through societies, institu- 
tions, hotels, business offices, churches, clubs, housewives and 
other citizens. As soon as it is generally known that every appli- 
cant without exception is certain of food and lodging free for 
one night with such help next morning as his need demands, the 
co-operation of the public will be immediate and constant. In 
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this campaign for publicity the daily press through news items 
and editorial comment should be the most powerful ally for ex- 
tension of the service. 

Two important considerations of administration now claim 
our attention. One is the matter of an arbitrary limitation upon 
the number of nights the same lodger may remain, and the other 
is the question of a so-called work test. 

Here we face the Scylla and Charybdis of social service. 
Either in the name of Christian brotherhood, sympathy for un- 
fortunate humanity or other high and holy sentiment, men are 
taught cant and so exploit the institution, or in the name of pre- 
venting pauperization, preserving a man’s self-respect, a business 
administration, etc., the institution subtly exploits the men. This 
much seems certain—the arbitrary lump method for dealing 
with men is always, everywhere, wrong. 

The model municipal lodging house will not have an arbi- 
trarv time limit. The injustice of such limitation is manifest in 
instances such as that of a lodger suffering from a bruise, or 
wound, or broken arm, or waiting for money from friends, or 
transportation home, or for the coming of the first pay-day after 
being re-established in industry. 

The model municipal lodging house will not have a lump 
work test. To reason that because 150 men and boys lined up 
in front of a desk at 5:30 in the morning are alike in the fact 
of having received a night’s lodging and two meals, therefore 
each should alike do three hours stint of work on a wood pile, or 
the city streets, is to say the least unscientific. In every such 
group there will be wide differences in resources and needs. 
Capable workingmen displaced by industrial depressions, disturb- 
ances or inventions, all classes of casual laborers between jobs; 
boys out on a lark or seeking their fortunes ; child-labor vagrants ; 
disabled, sick and aged industrial and social waste; drunkards; 
beggars; beats and frequently some stray from the higher walks 
of professional crimina!s, challenge intelligent and resourceful 
discrimination. Surely the true interest of the community as 
well as of such lodgers is best served by at once sending men 
able and willing to work to paid employment, separating the boys 
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from this human drift and starting them home or to steady 
work, directing the sick, infirm or aged to such institution or so- 
ciety as will best minister to their needs, and arresting and 
prosecuting the professional beggar and criminal idler without 
delay. 

Experience and observation of the lump work test in opera- 
tion seems to justify the following statement: 

Ist. The worthy lodgers will work diligently, the “bums” 
will shirk, the crippled and aged will simply mark time, thus re- 
sulting in the most fit men in the group being exploited for the 
benefit of the least fit, and putting upon the backs of those mem- 
bers of the community least able to bear this burden part of the 
charitable charge for the incompetent and unworthy. 

2d. There seems to be little foundation for the idea that a 
lump work test conserves a man’s self-respect. On the contrary 
the conditions of its application are such as must always be more 
or less degrading, and it invariably operates to hold together 
the good and bad elements of a group to the inevitable injury of 
the good. 

3d. Where the lump work test involves some financial bene- 
fit for the institution, the best of superintendents becomes less 
eager to re-establish his most fruitful lodgers in paid industry. 

4th. As an indication of character it is almost valueless. 
Men of ordinary sense see through the thin disguise of the cant 
claim that it helps them preserve their self-respect, and recognize 
its true lineaments as a subtle exploitation that deprives them of 
the opportunity of getting paid employment for that day, or as a 
penal service to prevent their too frequent return. 

5th. The quick deterioration of even a fairly good workman 
through getting used to a low standard of living by charitable 
contributions that lessen the economic pressure and seem to offer 
escape from the legitimate costs of life —is known to us all. 
Hard times and an empty belly make it easy to submit to the 
kindly exploitation of the lodging house wood-yard, and the loss 
of self-respect is forgotten in relief from the necessity of trying 
to play a man’s part in the industrial order, until the man that was 
an independent capable laborer is transformed into a half parasite 
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— individual members of the species being familiar to all charity 
workers. 

Summing up the effect of these two arbitrary lump restric- 
tions it seems that they operate always to the injury of the service 
and are tolerated only because they provide some check upon the 
number and return of the lodgers, or a subtle means of exploit- 
ing helpless men for the financial benefit of the institution, or 
escape from the obligations of discriminating and effective dis- 
tribution. 

It may be well to say here that the Chicago Municipal Lodg- 
ing House began operations with both restrictions in force. A 
three nights’ limit and three hours work daily from each able- 
bodied lodger were required by the rules. Experience and obser- 
vation of the results of the enforcement of these restrictions in Chi- 
cago and other cities convinced the administration that they were 
cruel and unjust. The substitution of an employment bureau, effec- 
tive co-operation with other charitable and correctional agencies 
and daily discriminating distribution have enabled the Chicago 
Municipal Lodging House entirely to abolish both restrictions. 
Not only has this substitution not resulted in overcrowding the 
house or increasing the number of human parasites that seek its 
hospitality, but on the contrary the proportion of worthy men has 
steadily risen under the new regime. The “Chicago system” 
provides food, lodging, baths and distribution for a maximum 
of 200 lodgers daily at an annual cost to the municipality of 
$10,000. 

In conclusion let it be understood that the keyword for suc- 
cessful administration of a model municipal lodging house is 
co-operation, co-operation in the interior management and co- 
operation in all external relations; co-operation with all existing 
agencies for human service and co-operation for the creation of 
new ones when found to be necessary from time to time; co-oper- 
ation with other cities and states in creating a body of approved 
information and legislation upon vagrancy, its causes, conditions 
and correction throughout the world. 

Standing as the collective social action of the whole people 
for meeting honestly the communal obligation to outcast and 
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homeless men, without special regard for race or class or sect, 
serving no private scheme or ulterior motive the model municipal 
lodging house will be a potent witness to the practical expression 
in municipal administrations of that awakening social conscience 


which is the growing hope for righteousness in all the nations of 
the earth. 


SAMPLES OF CARDS ISSUED BY THE MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE. 


GOOD FOR 
LODGING, FOOD AND BATH 


AT THE 


Guicaco Municipac Lopeine House 


12 NORTH UNION STREET 


BETWEEN RANDOLPH AND LAKE STS. 


RAYMOND ROBINS, JAMES MULLENBACH, 


Supt, ASST. SuPT. 
TELEPHONE MONROE 126 [OVER] 


The City of Chicago has established a Municipal Lodging 
House for the benefit of all homeless and indigent men and boys 
in this City. Lodging, a bath and food are provided free for 
every applicant for one night, and longer if he is honestly seeking 
employment. The crippled, old, or infirm are sent each morning 
to hospitals, dispensaries or homes. Each lodger receives per- 
sonal investigation, and his case is disposed of upon the facts alone. 
Employment is found for the industrious and able-bodied. The 
citizens and housewives of Chicago are requested therefore to refuse 
alms, and to refer all applicants to the Municipal Lodging House 
by means of this ticket. 

Lodging House Committee of the City Homes Association. 
Netson P. BIGELow, 
R. M. Bissett, 
Epwarp B. BuTLER, 
Joun V. FarweEtt, Jr., 
R. A. Keyes. 
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GET HELP* 


FROM THE 


Guicaco Municipat Lopcine House 


12 NORTH UNION STREET 
SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR 


10 BE OBTAINED WITHOUT CHARGE 
TO EMPLOYER OR EMPLOYE 
HELP US TO PROVIDE WORK FOR THE WORTHY UNEMPLOYED 
CARE TAKEN TO SUPPLY SITUATIONS WITH COMPETENT MEN 


JAMES MULLENBAGCH, ASST. SUPT. RAYMOND ROBINS, SUPT 


TELEPHONE MONROE 126 


THE City or CHICAGO has established a Municipal Lodging House for the 
benefit of all homeless and indigent men and boys inthe City. Lodging, a bath 
and food are provided free for every applicant for one night, and longer if he is 
honestly seeking employment. The crippled, old, or infirm are sent each morn- 
ing to hospitals, dispensaries or homes. Each lodger receives personal investi- 

ation, and his case is disposed of upon the facts alone. Employment is found 
or the industrious and able bodied. The citizens and housewives of Chicago 
are requested therefore to refuse alms, and to refer all applicants to the Munici- 
cipal Lodging House by means of this ticket. 


, ~ . NELSON P. BIGELOW, R. M. BISSELL, 
Lodging ee eee oF the ; EDWARD B. BUTLER, JOHN V. FARWELL, JR.., 
’ pony : R. A. KEYES. 


» Printed with a calendar on the same card. 
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V. 
State Supervision and Administration. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON STATE 
SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The opening paragraph of the excellent report of the Com- 
mittee on State Supervision and Administration for 1903, plainly 
sets forth the difficulty of making a complete, comprehensive and 
exhaustive report on this matter; and the present committee, rec- 
ognizing this difficulty, does not claim in this report to have said 
the last word on this important topic, but simply to have added 
something to the general knowledge of the subject. 

It was deemed necessary that the report should contain cer- 
tain facts regarding the operation of the laws in relation to char- 
ity throughout the country, and to obtain those facts the following 
questions were addressed to officials of state boards of charities 
where such boards existed, and in other cases to the secretary of 
state of the various states and territories throughout the United 
States. Responses were received from thirty states and terri- 
tories. Those not responding were twenty-one in number, as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, 
Arizona, Indian Territory, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

1. Is the system in your state, advisory or administrative ; 
do the state officials manage the institutions directly or merely 
supervise the management? When were statutes relating to this 
subject enacted ? 

2. If the system has been changed from supervision to ad- 
ministration or from administration to supervision, when was the 
change made and why? 

3. What were the general results under each system with 
regard to efficiency, economy and freedom from partisan politics? 
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4. To what extent are private charities subject to super- 
vision and how far is state supervision of private charities jus- 
tified ? 


The following replies were received to these inquiries : 


MAINE. 


The system is supervisory is satisfactory and productive of 
good results. Private charities are not subject to supervision. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The system is advisory only with very little absolute author- 
ity. The state officials merely supervise the management. 
Nearly all recommendations made by the State Board of Charities 
to the various officials or institutions have been kindly received 
and favorably acted upon. All private charitable institutions in 
New Hampshire are visited and inspected by the State Board of 
Charities and Correction where state, county or town charges 
are placed and cared for at public expense. It is considered that 
state supervision is justified to the extent of protection from 
cruelty or negligence, but not of indiscriminate criticism. 


VERMONT. 


The system is mixed both advisory and administrative and 
is satisfactory. No supervision of private charities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The state officials exercise only a supervisory power over 
charitable institutions which have their own boards of trustees. 
The board of prison commissioners is a board of control. 

There is no state supervision of private charities. Four or 
five hundred charitable institutions report regularly to state board 
of charity, but it has no authority over them. 


CON NECTICUT. 


The system is advisory and the state board of charities 
merely supervises the management of the various institutions. 
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The first statutes organizing the State Board of Charities were 
passed in 1873 and received some minor amendments in 1884, and 
1895, but nothing materially changing the first provisions. 

The general results of the supervisory system in Connecticut 
are believed to be of considerable value in keeping the institutions 
up to a higher standard of efficiency than ti:ey might otherwise 
maintain in some cases. In regard to economy, the state board 
of charities has nothing directly to do with the finances of the 
institutions. The state board has been quite free from partisan 
politics. 

Private charities, particularly institutions for dependent chil- 
dren and adults, are subject to supervision of the state board of 
charities under a law of 1902, which provides that the board may 
inspect all houses for neglected or dependent children, asylums, 
hospitals and all institutions for the care or support of the de- 
pendent classes. The supervision consists merely of occasional 
visits, with reports of the inspections made, and recommendations 
for changes and improvements where needed. 

The state supervision of private charities is fully justified 
and might frequently be carried further with good results. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


State institutions are under the control of the Board of State 
Charities and Corrections. They employ a superintendent for 
each department and only supervise the management. This has 
been so ever since the formation of the board in 18609. 

Private charities are not subject to state supervision. 


NEW YORK. 


The system is mixed. The prisons are managed by a state 
superintendent of prisons; the insane hospitals by a state com- 
mission in lunacy, composed of three members, and the state 
charitable and reformatory institutions by local boards of man- 
agers subject to fiscal control by a fiscal supervisor and to visi- 
tation and inspection by the state board of charities. The sys- 
tem of administering the affairs of the insane hospitals by the 
state commission in lunacy which formerly had supervisory 
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powers, was adopted in 1902. The reasons given for the change 
were that the local boards of managers neglected their duties and 
that a central board could manage the institutions more effec- 
tively. Those opposed to the change alleged that political con- 
siderations dictated the change. The general results under the 
system of control by local boards are believed to have been good, 
especially as the central commission had fiscal control. This 
seems to have been particularly true in so far as freedom from 
partisan politics is concerned. It is too early to say much about 
the results of change in system. The change was pretty thor- 
oughly discussed and public attention had been drawn so closely 
to the subject, that the politicians are more or less afraid to make 
changes in the system that will produce criticism. Private char- 
itable institutions in receipt of public moneys are subject to visita- 
tion and inspection by the state board of charities which can re- 
quire them to correct abuses. The state board of charities is 
required to make rules for the reception and retention of inmates 
of private charities who are maintained at public expense. Pri- 
vate insane hospitals are subject to the regulation of the state 
commission in lunacy. 


It is the opinion of some of those prominently engaged in 
charitable work in New York that private charities should be sub- 
ject to visitation and should render an annual report, because 
abuses could then be more readily prevented and the state could 
know the extent and character of the dependency of its citizens. 


NEW JERSEY. 


There is no system either of central control or of central 
supervision by the State. A private society, the State Charities. 
Aid Association, has been authorized to visit county institutions, 
on an order which must be obtained from a justice of the su- 
preme court. It may not visit and inspect any state institution. 
It has existed for 18 years, but is now endeavoring to secure the 
creation of a state board of charities with supervisory powers 
only. Private charities are subject to no supervision whatever. 
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DELAWARE, 


Administrative system. No state supervision of private 
charities. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The system is in some degree, a combination of advisory and 
administrative. The board of charities has supervision of all 
charities receiving public aid. It also has important executive 
functions, such as the prescribing of rules for admission of de- 
pendents to institutions, and the preparation of estimates for ap- 
propriations for all charities. 

As the territory of the district comprises only seventy-four 
square miles, and the population is approximately 300,000, there 
is no distinction between state officials and local boards. Some 
institutions are managed by boards of directors and others by a 
superintendent immediately under the direction of the chief exec- 
utive of the district. Private charities are subject to public super- 
vision only when they receive public aid. It is believed that 
supervision beyond this degree is desirable, and that the state 
should exercise reasonable supervision over all incorporated pri- 
vate charities. Even though such charities do not receive public 


aid, they are performing quasi public functions and a work that 
is of vital importance to the body politic. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


State institutions are controlled by a board of directors 
appointed by the governor. A new board is usually appointed by 
each governor at the beginning of his term. Some of the boards 
are partisan and some composed of both political parties. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The system is advisory. The administration of the institu- 
tions is in the hands of boards of directors for each individual 
institution. The board of public charities and the general as- 
sembly alone, can inspect any institution at any time, the books 
and every portion being open to them and to no other person, 
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except its own especial board of directors. Reports are required 
annually to the board from penal and charitable institutions, in- 
cluding county jails and homes. There has never been any change 
in this system. 

The heads of institutions, except the penitentiary, are seldom 
changed, efficiency being the first requirement; but the board of 
directors are usually of the political party dominant at the time 
of their appointment. Directors are appointed by the governor 
when vacancies occur, when the legislature in not in session, but 
the confirming power is with the senate. 

Private asylums, hospitals, homes or schools for the care of 
the insane, idiots, feeble minded persons and inebriates must be 
licensed annually by the board of charities. They are inspected 
by its members and must report to them twice a year. All private 
hospitals, orphanages, etc., report to the board—no law re- 
quires it. 

Private institutions should be subject to inspection, especially 
where children or any irresponsible person is cared for. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


State care has been in operation since 1870. The governor 
appoints the regents (trustees) and superintendent. All other 


officers and employes are appointed by the regents, usually with 


the advice of the superintendent. The constitution of 1868 (Re- 
construction) placed all appointments in the hands of the gov- 
ernor; but this was changed by the constitution of 1895, as above 
indicated. The change was made to prevent so far as possible 
the interference of politics. There is practically but one party in 
South Carolina (Democratic) so that there is no tendency to 
partisan politics; but the executive has shown no desire to in- 
terfere with the non-partisan administration. 
No supervision of private charities. 


GEORGIA, 


The Prison Commission of Georgia has absolute control of 
all felony convicts, and from their management there can be no 


appeal. The Commission was created by act of December 21, 
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1897, and an act approved August 17, 1903, amendatory thereof. 
The last act mainly related to the short term men; sentences under 
five years being worked on public roads of the counties desiring 
them to do so; about 550 are so employed out of a total of 2,315. 
The system was changed from advisory to administrative April 
I, 1899, under act first above mentioned. 

Partisan politics does not prevail. There is no state super- 
vision of private charities. 


ALABAMA. 


Charitable work is done purely by private organizations, ex- 
cept what may be regarded as done by “houses of correction.” 


FLORIDA. 


System is administrative. 


No supervision of private charities. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The institutions are managed by a superintendent appointed 
by the governor by and with the consent of the Senate. A board 
of trustees for each institution is similarly appointed. The super- 
intendent acts under supervision of the trustees, who appoint all 
subordinates and generally supervise affairs of institution. 

The penitentiary is managed by a board of five members, of 
which the governor is chairman, and this board appoints all 
subordinates and inspects the institutions and makes all contracts. 


MICHIGAN, 


The State Board of Corrections and Charities is simply an 
advisory board, and merely supervises the management of state 
institutions, which have their several boards of control (law en- 
acted April, 1873). No change in the system has been made. 
Efficiency, economy and freedom from partisan politics ever ex- 
isted; that it is the result of the system of supervision has not 
been considered. Only institutions for juveniles — of private 
charities — are under the supervision of the State Board. 
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KENTUCKY, 


Each charitable institution is under the control of a sepa- 
rate board appointed by the governor. The state does not under- 
take any supervision over any private charities. Donations are 
‘sometimes made to them by the general assembly. 


IOWA. 


The system in operation is a board of control of state insti- 
tutions. It is administrative in character. Immediate manage- 
ment is by the official head of the institution at the institution. 
The original law was enacted in 1898. Prior to that time, there 
was management by separate boards which met once a quarter or 
oftener at the institutions. The change was made because it was 
found that the old system was expensive, unnecessarily so, and that 
the institutions, many of them, were not having the care they 
should have; that supplies were often purchased, without any 
competition in the local market, at regular retail prices of favored 
parties; that appropriations made for the institutions for certain 
purposes were diverted to other purposes; that there was no uni- 
formity between institutions of the same character, as to the keep- 
ing of their accounts, or as to the receipting and disbursing of 
their supplies, or as to the salaries of persons who were holding 
substantially the same positions and for many other reasons. 

The old system was inefficient, not economic, and the trus- 
tees were usually selected by a joint caucus of the legislature ; 
sometimes they were all one party, but most of the time they were 
composed of both parties. However, the institutions were full 
of politics, everybody from the superintendent down to the scrub 
woman was expected to donate to the party in power, and usually 
did so to hold their positions. 

People were appointed at the behest of the members of the 
legislature and other officials, without regard to qualification or 
ability. Under the present system there is absolutely no politics 
in the institutions. The board of control appoints the chief exec- 
utive officer and can remove him at its pleasure. No influence of 
any person has any effect in procuring an appointment from a 
political or any other standpoint. All the employes understand 
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that they can hold their positions as long as they are competent 
and capable and can do their work properly. When they do not, 
they must go, and there is no appeal from the action of the super- 
intendent. The present law makes it a crime for the board of 
control to interfere with the appointment of subordinate officers 
or employes, and they never do so. 

There is no state supervision of private charities in this state, 
except that there are homes for friendless children, which are 
under the supervision of the board of control, so far as inspection 
and investigation are concerned, and as to certain rules and reg- 
ulations. These embrace three or four institutions, for which the 
legislature has made appropriations. They are also largely main- 
tained by private contributions. 

All such institutions should be supervised by state authority 
to the end that people who donate may be protected, and to the 
further and special end that those who are inhabitants of these 
institutions may be properly cared for. 


TEXAS. 


The State has not inaugurated any system of state supervis- 
ion or management of charities. 


MISSOURI. 


The administration is advisory. 
There has been no change. 
No state supervision of private charities. 


ILLINOIS. 


The institutions are managed and administered by a super- 
intendent appointed by a board of trustees, the latter appointed 
by the governor. A state board of charities has supervision 
over all charitable institutions, but this supervision is advisory, 
it having no administrative authority or power to enforce its 
recommendations. The public institutions are practically free 
from partisan politics. The results of the system as to care, effi- 
ciency and economy are satisfactory. The state does not exer- 
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cise any supervision over any of the private charities, except 
those caring for children and the insane. 


INDIANA. 


There is a separate board of management for each institution 
appointed by the governor. The board of state charities of six 
persons appointed by the governor, is given the oversight of the 
entire system of public charities. Before 1889 there was no 
means of supervisory authority. Since that time there has in 
general been notable improvement in efficiency and economy. Par- 
tisan politics has been largely eliminated from the state institu- 
tions. All private charities which receive any support whatever 
from the public funds are subject to supervision and private or- 
phans’ homes are subject to visitation and inspection under the 
law of 1903. 

IDAHO. 


The system is largely administrative and generally satis- 
factory. 


UTAH. 


The state assumes administrative control of its reform 
school, known as the “State Industrial School,” as also of the 
State Mental Hospital, these being the only institutions of this 
character. 

The Reform School was established in 1888 and the Mental 
Hospital at an earlier date. 

No supervision of private charities. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The institutions of this State are now managed by local 
boards. The law creating the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection was approved March 25, 1903. The board was appointed 
June 30, but was not organized until September. It is solely 
advisory. 

There has been no change in this state. There was no such 


board previous to this law. The administrative boards remain 
the same as formerly. 
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Private charities are not subject to the supervision of this 
board. An effort to place private orphan asylums, forty-three 
in number, under the supervision of the board failed in the last 
legislature, for the reason that the orphan asylums did not want 
supervision, and they succeeded in amending this provision of 


the bill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Board of Charities and Corrections has absolute power 
and control over all penal and charitable institutions supported by 
the State. Each institution has a superintendent in immediate 
charge, who lives in the institution and conducts the business 
under the direction of the Board. It is considered that absolute, 
centralized control is largely in the interest of efficiency and econ- 
omy. The Board may examine and report condition of children’s 
home. 


NEBRASKA. 


The governor of the state, the commissioner of public 
lands and buildings, and the state superintendent of public in- 
stitutions constitute the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
The board appoints four advisory secretaries, not more than two 
of whom shall belong to the same political party. It is the duty 
of the board to inquire into the whole system of public charities 
and the methods, and practices of correctional institutions in the 
state and counties, and to ascertain by inspection or otherwise, the 
condition thereof and report to the governor. The board passes 
upon plans for all new jail buildings, lockups, infirmaries or re- 
formatories, before adoption (Laws 1901). No supervision of 
private charities. 


MONTANA. 


The work of the State Board of Charities and Reform is 
advisory. This board investigates and supervises the whole 
system of the charitable and correctional institutions by personal 
visits and otherwise, and then recommends such changes and 
additional provisions as they may deem necessary for their greater 
economy and efficiency. 
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The state officials exercise only a supervisory power over 
charitable institutions which have their own boards of trustees. 

The present management of all charitable and correctional 
work seems to be exceedingly free from the influence of partisan 
politics. 

The state does not supervise private charities, though many 
citizens think that the state should have this power, because such 
institutions are performing a work of quasi-public character, and 
of vital importance to the people. 

Such is the information which the committee has gleaned 
concerning the matters to be covered by its report. 

State board of charities and correction or state boards of 
control already exist in the United States as follows: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming and Montana. 

The states reporting appear to be about equally divided be- 
tween the supervisory, sometimes called the advisory system, 
and what is called the administrative or control system, in re- 
gard to management of charities. 

Theoretically at least it would seem that the administration 
or control of charitable institutions should be left to those citi- 
zens to be found in every community, who are able, willing and 
anxious to help their fellowmen for the sake of humanity. Boards 
of trustees so composed may spend money freely; but the greater 
part of the money spent would be for a good purpose, and a 
central advisory board whose recommendation could be made 
necessary for yearly appropriations would act as an effective check 
on wastefulness. 

The system of centralized control appears to check philan- 
thropic effort or real charity to a considerable extent; in other 
words, public spirited citizens are thereby eliminated from the 
service they would be glad to render to humanity, and the whole 
matter reduced to the cold level of official action. 
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If we are to believe the reports made, and there is no reason 
to doubt their accuracy, politicians, as such, commonly keep their 
hands off the management of charitable institutions. There seems 
to be a determined and wholesome effort on the part of the peo- 
ple to keep professional politicians from trading on the unfor- 
tunate inmates of such institutions. 

How far state supervision of private charities is justified is 
an interesting question. The states generally appear to hesitate 
to exercise any oversight and the managers of the private chari- 
ties, while they may not resent supervision, do not invite it. 
There is some danger of going too far in giving power to the 
State and the laws regulating charity should not be permitted to 
override personal rights. It will probably be agreed that where 
institutions are established to care for persons too ignorant or in- 
competent to look after themselves, the public is interested in the 
management of such institutions and the State should have the 


right to visit and inspect them, whether supported by public 
money or not. 


MicHaeL J. SCANLAN, New York City, Chairman, 
*DemarcuHus C. Brown, Irvington, Ind., 

GEORGE FOLGER CANFIELD, Peekskill, N. Y., 

A. W. CLarK, Omaha, 

E. J. GROENEVELD, Butte, Montana, 

Cuar-es S. Hircusorn, Augusta, Me., 

Ens_Ley Moore, Jacksonville, I11., 

Jutio SAN Martin, Havana, Cuba, 

F. W. Stewart, Hillsdale, Mich., 

LILtL1iAN C. STREETER, Concord, N. H., 


Committee. 


* Mr. Brown agrees with all of the foregoing report, except the state- 
ment that “the politicians commonly keep their hands off.” 
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LIMITS TO STATE CONTROL AND SUPERVISION. 
BY A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, NEB. 


The history of the United States reveals a constant and 
inevitable tendency towards centralization of all institutions under 
state control. What has been true in the development of our 
system of public education has been true also in the develop- 
ment of charities and corrections. The drift towards centraliza- 
tion is clearly seen in the history of our insane population, the 
epileptics, the feeble-minded, the blind and deaf, and to some 
extent of other classes of the community. 

As rapidly as private charity prepares the way, the state 
assumes control and supervision. This process will continue 
through all time. The events of the past half century indicate 
that the state cannot stop short of absolute control of the well- 
defined institutions, and of the systematized processes of chari- 
ties and corrections. More recent events indicate that a new 
era has dawned in the history of advisory boards of state 
charities. Their noble mission has been almost accomplished. 
The way has been prepared for state boards of control, which 
are now demanded, and which will doubtless be created in the 
near future in all the states. 


REASONS WHICH FAVOR A STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


First — A state board of control greatly decreases the cost 
of maintenance of all the state institutions and saves the tax- 
payers from $100,000 to $150,000 annually in each state where 
it has been fairly tried. 

Second — A state board of control secures greater accuracy 
in accounts and facilitates the transaction of business by fur- 
nishing uniform blanks and a uniform system of book-keeping 
for each state institution, and thus secures greater efficiency of 
administration. 

Third — A state board of control eliminates local contro- 
versy in the communities where the state institutions are located, 
over the question of dividing the state’s bounty in purchasing 
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supplies, etc., and also prevents legislative combinations for that 
purpose. 

Fourth — A state board of control provides better food, 
better clothing and better care for the inmates of all state in- 
stitutions, and thus preserves and extends the purposes for which 
the institutions were established. 

Fifth— A state board of control secures better discipline 
among the employees and inmates of every state institution by 
means of the special powers conferred upon each superinten- 
dent to select his own assistants and employees, and to discharge 
them for cause. It secures in this way the merit system with 
employees. 

Sixth — A state board of control relieves the superinten- 
dents of the state institutions from the burdens of financial de- 
tails which enables them to study, as never before, the real 
problems involved in their work, and to preserve and extend 
the educational and reformatory purposes for which the institu- 
tions were founded. 


Seventh — A board of control, constituted upon the plan of 
Iowa and Minnesota, practically eliminates politics from the 
management of state institutions. Civil service principles are 
adhered to from the beginning. 


Eighth — A state board of control is an expression of the 
best thought of the age in centralizing large business enterprises. 
It is in harmony with the drift of events and meets the demands 
of the times. The state institutions have grown to such large 
proportions, involving the expenditure of such large sums of 
money and involving such intricate and complicated problems 
affecting the interests of all the citizens, that popular judgment 
favors a central state board of control. 


Ninth — A state board of control practically insures equit- 
able appropriations to the different state institutions and pre- 
vents the constant lobbying of institutions against each other. 
It is well known that under the old system of advisory boards, 
superintendents of state institutions and local trustees spend 
many days lobbying with each legislature for appropriations. 
Those who are most skillful in such business secure large ap- 
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propriations, often more than actually needed, while other insti- 
tutions are left to suffer because of inadequate appropriations. 
No difficulties of this sort arise under a state board of control. 

Tenth — A state board of control corrects abuses, makes 
F needed changes and enforces recommendations. An advisory 
{ board is powerless to enforce recommendations. It can only 
| investigate, advise and report. Universal testimony in Wiscon- 
sin, lowa and Minnesota is that since their state boards of con- 
trol were created, no complaints against the management of 
public institutions have arisen making formal investigation nec- 
| essary. The moral effect of the existence of these boards is 
everywhere recognized. 


GROUNDS UPON WHICH STATE CONTROL RESTS. 


As a living, growing body the state has many members with 
many functions. As illustrated by M. Fouillee: 


“In the highly organized machines used in the manufacture 
of cotton or woolen stuffs, when a single thread breaks, the loom 
e stops of its own motion, as if the machine were notified of the 
i accident which has happened to one of its parts, and could not 
continue its work until this is repaired. This is a sample of the 
solidarity which will more and more hold sway over human 
society. In this web of social interests, wherein all individual 
‘ destinies are interwoven, not a thread, not an individual should 
be injured without the general mechanism being warned of the 
accident, affected by it, and obliged to repair the harm done as 
far as possible.” 


If one member suffers all the members suffer. Just as the 
brain is the supreme center for the direction of the members 
of the body, so the state constitutes the center for the control 
and supervision of charities and correction. These problems are 
of vital importance to the whole community, and are so complex 
and so interwoven into the life of the people that state control 
is a necessity. 


RIGHT OF THE STATE TO CONTROL AND SUPERVISE CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


New wants are springing up at every step of progress. 
Human desires and activities are ever increasing. New condi- 
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tions arise and new forms of aid and relief and of correction 
are demanded. It is important to determine whether the state 
has the right to contro! and supervise them. Bluntschli says, 
“It is acknowledged now that law and its administrators do 
not merely exercise rule over individuals, but render very es- 
sential and important services to them. A large number of use- 
ful and beneficent institutions owe their origin to this view.” 
He further says, “The end of the state is the development of 
the national life, and finally its completion.” 

McKechnie says, “The good of humanity is the end of the 
state.” Concerning the sphere of the state, he says, “As every- 
thing within the territory of a state is subject to its control, it 
follows that its proper sphere is co-extensive with the range of 
its dominions.” “If it is the business of the state to preserve 
itself from dissolution, the supervision of the morals and intel- 
ligence of its people lies, undoubtedly, within its normal sphere. 
There is no part of the life of man, that can claim to lie out- 
side of its sphere.’ In harmony with these views Dr. C. R. 
Henderson is correct in saying, “the state alone is the organ of 
all members of society and it alone has the acknowledged right 


to supervise and govern all institutions.” This right carries 
with it moral obligation. 


MORAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE TO CONTROL AND SUPERVISE 
CHARITIES. 


Some have argued that the only grounds upon which the 
state engages in charities and corrections is self-protection. It 
is especially agreed that this is true as far as the treatment 
of the criminal is concerned. Those who advocate this view 
affirm that self-protection is the only reason for state action in 
charities and correction and that no other element can pos- 
sibly enter for consideration. This seems to me a narrow and 
selfish view. Even in the punishment of criminals it is now 
recognized that self-protection is not the only purpose. Modern 
philanthropists are generally agreed that the reformation of the 
prisoner is the chief object. To claim that self-protection is the 
only object in punishment of crime is repellent to the better 
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feelings and judgments consciously existing in our modern civ- 
ilization. 

It has also been argued that the state cares for the insane, 
feeble-minded, epileptics, cases of tuberculosis and of other forms 
of sickness, wholly on the grounds of self-protection. There 
is an element of truth in this and it may be said to be part of 
the truth. But modern states are conscious of higher motives 
in relieving distress, in ministering to those who are sick either 
in body or mind and in guiding the steps of the erring to good 
citizenship than simply self-protection. The state is conscious 
of a high moral obligation, of duty. It is the same kind of 
moral obligation as that which is recognized in the matter of 
education. Not many years ago the work of education was con- 
ducted by private enterprise ; now the state manages our splendid 
public school system. 

The state is morally bound to her citizens to maintain and 
improve the educational system. If we recognize this principle 
in the matter of education we must recognize it also in dealing 
with law-breakers and with orphan children and in all depart- 
ments of charity and correction. How could progress be made 
towards the high ideals of the people without the state’s recog- 
nition of moral obligation to each citizen? 


This moral obligation is many times grounded in the claims 
of individual citizens upon the state for services rendered. 


Thirty years ago President M. B. Anderson, of Rochester 
University, stated: “A nation is a moral organism which owes 
certain duties to its members” Dr. C. R. Henderson recently 
said: “The grounds which justify and require relief are ethical 
and grow out of a race instinct of sympathy.” The state is 
morally bound to aid every citizen in times of need. It is a mat- 
ter of simple justice. This principle is not yet generally ac- 
cepted, but is gaining ground. The time will come, in the light 
of this truth, when popular notions will be dispelled and when 
no thought or feeling of humiliation will be experienced by those 
who dispense or who receive charity. 
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FINANCIAL LIMITS TO STATE CONTROL. 


There is a limit on the financial side. The state cannot make 
sufficient appropriations to meet all necessities. Taxpayers would 
not submit to it. Public opinion would not favor it. Private 
charities must bear the burdens, in many lines of effort. This 
has always been true in the past and will be true in all future 
time. It is just as it should be. The state is always behind. 
Private charities go in advance, explore new fields, make experi- 
ments, expend large sums of money, demonstrate and prove the 
value of well worked-out systems, then the state takes control 
and supervision. Private workers have other fields to explore; 
these fields are boundless. 


LIMITS TO STATE CONTROL FROM LACK OF SYMPATHY. 


Many have believed that the state is cold and unsympa- 
thetic and that in the nature of the case must forever leave cer- 
tain kinds of relief work to private charities. The conclusion 
is that all relief work for the poor in their homes must be done 
by private charity. This involves the assumption that the state 
can never learn to do such work as it ought to be done. Are 
we warranted in drawing such a conclusion? It is true that 
blunderings and political corruptions have characterized much 
of the public relief of the poor in their homes in the past, but 
the improved methods of late justify the belief in still greater 
improvements. Give the state time to be free from the “spoils 
system,” and time for civil service principles to dominate, and 
then I believe the state will do the relief work in families much 
better than the average official representatives of relief and aid 
societies. In spite of all the talk about “personal touch and 
personal sympathy,” my observations have led me to believe 
that in the work of private societies there is a good deal of 
officialism and lack of personal sympathy and _ self-sacrifice. 
There is very little of the personal touch anywhere of the giver 
with the poor in distress, and to make up for this our relief and 
aid societies and charity organization societies are doing the 
best they can, and are to be greatly commended. No one doubts 
but that better methods will be adopted next year than were 
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in use in the past year. Every society is learning by experience.. 
The state is learning also and it is expected that new systems 
and methods of state relief work will be evolved in the future 
which will enable the state to utilize the element of self-sacrifice 
and personal sympathy far better than they are utilized by private 
societies to-day. This will insure thoroughness and efficiency. 


LIMITS CAUSED BY PREJUDICES AGAINST STATE CONTROL AND 
SUPERVISION. 


Many private charities are controlled by religious societies 
which strenuously oppose state interference. The state has been 
hindered by this and limited in its operations, but is gradually 
gaining control. This opposition has been very pronounced even 
with institutions which receive state appropriations, but private 
societies which receive no state aid are still more pronounced 
in their opposition to state supervision. This is especially true 
of societies for homeless children. A fundamental principle 
with most of these societies is that a Christian home shall be 
found for every homeless child. They urge that the state cannot 
take into account for one moment the question of a Christian 
home for a child. Is this not an a priori assumption? What 
shall be the definition of a Christian home? Membership in a 
particular church does not always insure that the home is a 
Christian home. We believe the state can and will secure the 
services of the highest types of Christian men and women to 
place and supervise homeless children. This has been done, 
as is well known, in Michigan, Minnesota and Canada. It can 
be done in all the states. The drift of events is in the direc- 
tion of state control and supervision of both the institutional 
care of children and of the placing out system. The way has 
been prepared by private charity for state control. Placing out 
agencies have experimented until well-defined principles and 
methods have been established. The time has almost come 
when the state should assume full control and supervision. The 
best experts of the country, men and women with special train- 
ing and adaptability, are available. These men and women can 
be depended upon, as officers of the State, to thoroughly investi- 
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gate homes, to take into account questions of kind treatment for 
the child, moral and religious environment, educational and social 
advantages, and financial conditions. They will be able there- 
fore to select the very best homes for these wards of the state. 
This will give unity, harmony, economy and efficiency in the 
work, 

At present there is much unnecessary duplication, friction, 
waste of time, waste of energy and waste of money. A half 
dozen child-saving societies are soliciting funds and operating 
in nearly every community, often to the detriment of each other 
and involving great loss of efficiency. 

Sfate control is demanded in order to save the lives of 
thousands of infants and small children who are to-day in the 
hands of ignorant and sentimental caretakers, where the chil- 
dren have poor ventilation, unsuitable food and bad sanitary 
conditions. Such an institution was broken up by the public 
authorities in Omaha last March. These little ones were neg- 
lected and suffered. The workers were some of them over- 
religious and self-deceived, while others were determined to get 
a living without work. The generous public was imposed upon 
and the lives of bright and promising children endangered. 
Many similar institutions exist. The state alone can correct such 
abuses. 

In conclusion I would say the drift of events, in recent 
years, indicates that all limitations to state control and super- 
vision of present organized and systematized charities will soon 
be completely removed and the state will assume absolute au- 
thority over them. 

This implies that private charity will enter new fields to 
prepare the way for state control along new lines, and thus the 
process will go on through all generations. 


( 


. VI. 
Reedy Families in their homes. 


THE PREPAREDNESS OF ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


BY ERNEST P. BICKNELL, CHAIRMAN, BUREAU OF CHARITIES, 
CHICAGO. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON NEEDY FAMILIES 
IN THEIR HOMEs. 


Those beneficent activities whose object is the improvement 
of conditions of life in the homes of the poor, are in form and 
character so varied that their classification is difficult and at best 
only broadly possible. The divisions of unorganized, meaning 
individual charities, and organized, meaning the charities of so- 
cieties or of state and municipal officers, may be separated without 
too sharply drawing the line between. ‘Organized charities may 
be divided between public and private, public charities being those 
supported by taxation and administered by public officers. The 
line between organized and unorganized tends toward obliteration 
by the gradual drawing of individual effort into the sphere of 
influence of organized centers. A well defined tendency also 
exists toward the withdrawal of official charity from the field of 
out-door relief. Therefore because the great current in charity 
moves toward the lodging of a steadily increasing proportion of 
out-door relief in the control of organizations of a private char- 
acter, it seems appropriate that we should inquire into the pre- 
paredness of private organized charity to adequately discharge 
its growing responsibilities. 

Organization is progressive. The same compelling reasons 
which draw individuals into groups for the better accomplish- 
ment of common purposes, apply with equal force to the gathering 


of the groups into combinations or federations. When the chari- 
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table people of a community are organized by the formation of 
isolated and unconnected societies, only the first step toward an 
efficient system of charities has been taken. All those time-hon- 
ored maxims which emphasize the strength and the economy of 
united action apply with peculiar force to the administration of 
charity. In charity the results of effort cannot be negative 
They must be either positively good or positively bad. It is not 
possible to interfere in affairs which concern the most sacred and 
fundamental relations of the home and family without leaving 
upon them a permanent impress. Failure means not only the dis- 
appointment of the agent of charity but what is infinitely worse, 
it means a direct and lasting injury to those for whom benefit is 
intended. 

Private charity organizations then, must never lose sight of 
these two important facts: First, that the most difficult form of 
charity administration, namely: the helping of the needy in their 
homes, tends more and more to become the peculiar charge and 
trust of private initiative and effort. Second, that unless pre- 
pared to bring intelligence, tact, insight, resource and exhaustless 
patience to the discharge of this trust, the result will be discour- 
agement and bitterness to the agent and harm instead of help to 
the needy. The best of intentions may inflict greater injury than 
open enmity. 

In the course of the evolutionary process through which have 
passed these private organizations of charity intended to help the 
needy in their homes, there have arisen societies which, classified 
by form and method, may be said to be of three kinds. First of 
these is the distinct, separate organization, simple in form, inde- 
pendent in method, self-centered. Second is the society whose 
membership is composed of other societies banded together in or- 
der that a central agency may perform, for its members, the duties 
common to all. It is a clearing house for its members and such 
other charities as wish to use its facilities. Third, is the society 
whose membership is individual and which, while maintaining 
systematic, co-operative relations with other charitable agencies, 
yet holds the power of initiative and administration. These three 


classes may perhaps be profitably considered somewhat more par- 
ticularly. 
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THE SOCIETY STANDING ALONE, INDEPENDENT, SELF-CENTERED. 


As the direction of charitable effort has passed from the in- 
dividual to the organization, the first step has been the creation 
of societies which either undertake to perform a special kind of 
service for all in need of that service within their respective fields 
or to perform a work of general charity for a particular race, or 
church or other body of persons held together primarily by ties 
-other than those of charity. In this class fall most societies which 
give only material relief, societies for district nursing, church 
aid societies, children’s aid societies, dispensaries, relief societies 
maintained by different nationalities for the assistance of persons 
of their own tongue or race, etc. 

These organizations perform charitable services of great 
value, but acting independently and within sharply defined limits, 
their work must lack that breadth and completeness necessary to 
meet the complex and multifold needs arising among the poor of 
a populous community. Deep chasms of distress will exist across 
which no helping hand is extended. Partial service will be given 
because the giver cannot command the whole circle of resource- 
fulness. Absence of knowledge, by each society, of the work of 
the others, will lead to duplication of effort which will harm the 
recipients of bounty and waste the strength of the givers. Never- 
theless, to these organizations must we look for that thoroughness 
within their own bounds which an age of specialization demands. 
In response to a recognition of the weaknesses of these funda- 
mentally important special societies, efforts have been made to 
establish relations among them which will protect them from each 
other and at the same time permit the strength of each to be sub- 
stituted for the weakness of another. In other words, the at- 
tempt has been to permit each society to concentrate its strength 
on what it is best equipped to do, by linking all together in a co- 
operative circle. The theory is that it is practicable to so ar- 
range affairs that every form of need revealed will instantly fall 
to an agency which makes a specialty of the particular service re- 
quired to meet that need. Although this theory looks to the ideal 
much progress has been made in the direction which it indicates. 
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‘The attempt to put the theory into practice has led to the creation 
of the second form of society above described, namely: 


THE SOCIETY WHOSE MEMBERSHIP IS COMPOSED OF OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


A society of this class is governed by a board of delegates 
from the organizations which form its membership. Its work is 
more especially that of investigation and registration, performing 
these common duties for its members and other agencies which 
desire to avail themselves of its services. It is also intended to 
be a distributing center, assigning to each member its portion of 
the work to be done. A society of this character is likely to suf- 
fer from lack of leadership, initiative and authority, but it serves 
to stimulate a sense of individual responsibility among its mem- 
bers. It is also likely to find it necessary to “lump off” to this 
member or that the entire care of a family, which could be better 
cared for by the assignment of certain parts of the plan of treat- 
ment to different members according to their respective special- 
ties. This assignment of entire care to a single member takes 
from the central agency the power of direction and supervision, 
and leads to inconsistencies and unevenness of treatment. In- 
stead of a family receiving the course of treatment decided upon 
by the wisdom of all the members it is treated according to the 
judgment of one member. Thus one member may lean to ma- 
terial relief giving and another to the opposite extreme; one may 
see in intemperance the cause of all the trouble and concentrate 
its energies on that item in the family’s budget of woe, while an- 
other may lay all to industrial conditions, regarding intemperance 
as a result rather than a cause; one may see the chief hope in the 
friendly visitor and another may have little faith in the work of 
such visitors. The family is not always assigned to this member 
or that because of the kind of treatment the member is known to 
excel in or prefer, but because of some consideration of religion 
or nationality or locality quite irrespective of the fitness of the 
member to give the best care to the family. There is a lack of 
power in the central organization to map out a plan of thorough 
care and follow it through to the end. The logical line from in- 
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vestigation to and through treatment is interrupted by a transfer 
of authority. It is a swapping of horses in midstream. 

This form of organization, however, cultivates in a com- 
munity a sense of the oneness of its charities, prevents rivalries, 
duplication and unreached need, and should be promotive of har- 
mony and mutual understanding. For many reasons societies of 
this form seem well adapted to small cities and towns in which all 
organized charitable agencies can come into the delegate circle 
without making the governing body cumbersome or causing the 
smaller members to feel that their part is so slight that it is not 
worth the trouble. 


THE SOCIETY WHOSE MEMBERSHIP IS INDIVIDUAL THOUGH REP- 
RESENTATIVE AND WHICH RETAINS THE POWER OF INITIATIVE 
AND SUPERVISION. 


This form of society is an independent organization, the 
membership composed of persons and not of co-operating bodies. 
Members may be representatives or delegates from other socie- 
ties, but the delegate is the member, not the society which he rep- 
resents. This arrangement retains for the central society control 
of the treatment of a family and enables it to distribute the va- 
rious duties which arise to the agencies especially equipped for 
their performance. It permits specialization. The participation 
of different persons or organizations in the care of a single family 
is possible without the surrender of responsibility or authority. 
It brings all necessary varieties of helpfulness into focus, draw- 
ing each from the source which can most efficiently give it. 

Nor is this form of organization without disadvantages. Co- 
operation, vitally necessary to the best effort, is essentially re- 
ciprocal. It is not enough for a central society to assign duties 
to neighboring agencies. The latter properly feel that they 
should have a voice in the planning of the work in which they are 
asked to participate; they wish to be principals as well as assist- 
ants. There is ever the danger of the central society assuming 
an attitude of dictation which will defeat hearty co-operation. 
Though the greatest care be taken to avoid this attitude, the pride 
of each organization in its own work, the fear that the larger soci- 
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ety will overshadow and obscure it, the apprehension that it will 
not receive the proper credit for its services with the result that 
public interest and support will diminish; these and other ever 
present germs of discord hinder the full realization of co-operative 
ideals. The central society must, in fact, be able to prove con- 
stantly that the co-operative relation is mutually helpful. Expe- 
rience with this form of organization has shown that although 
each community has its peculiar problems to solve before general 
co-operation among its charities can be secured, there are certain 
broad rules which appear to be generally applicable. 

First. The central society should bring into its active body 
of officers and committees as many members as practicable who 
are actively interested in local or special charitable agencies. 
This policy should be carried to the point at which each co-oper- 
ating agency feels that it has a close, vital relationship to the cen- 
tral organization and that the interests of both lie in the same 
direction and are inseparably interwoven. Churches must be 
convinced that in entrusting certain portions of their charities to 
the central society, they are not surrendering them but are simply 
transferring them from the left hand to the right, which is better 
equipped for the peculiar service required. 

Second. The central society should manifest the largest 
generosity in assigning credit, for work accomplished, to co-oper- 
ating agencies. It may be suggested that a willingness to give 
others credit usually adds to, rather than detracts from, the credit 
attributed to the central organization. 

Third. The co-operating societies should at all times feel 
the protecting strength of the central Society and of the co-oper- 
ative combination. ‘The combined influence should be exerted 
to protect the legitimate field of each member of the co-operative 
group from invasion by irresponsible or misguided or ambitious 
promoters of new societies. Each agency should be permitted to 
devote its energies to the particular form of service for which it 
is best equipped and saved from wasting time and strength on 
work which it is not intended to perform. This will promote a 
general increase in efficiency, an economy in expenditure and a 
defining of limitations which will prevent duplication and friction. 

13 
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Fourth. There should be maintained a mobility of organiza- 
tion which will allow the largest degree of independence consist- 
ent with fundamental principles and will permit such a movement 
among the members of the co-operative body as will assure ready 
and adequate adjustment of changing conditions and demands, 
A rigid form of organization will either break under stress or will 
be unable to adapt itself to the requirements, and so fail of the 
highest success. 

Coincident with this evolutionary movement in the form and 
organization of charitable agencies has come a comparatively 
recent advance in the conception of the true relationship of the 
charitable agency to the community which it is intended to serve. 
The giving of doles to all who asked was simply and instantly 
satisfying to both giver and recipient. It met a double want; it 
was for the giver a means of acquiring merit, for the recipient 
a means of existence with the minimum of effort. The dole sys- 
tem was logically consistent with the primitive life of a race just 
emerging from barbarism. It belonged to that childish period in 


which provision for the needs of to-day banished the memory of 
yesterday’s hunger and aroused no question as to the needs of 
to-morrow. 


The awakening to the larger sense of the responsibilities of. 
charity was retarded by many influences. The dole system was 
imbedded in religious beliefs and customs which are always the 
stronghold of conservatism. Again, society’s advances are usu- 
ally the result of the pushing upward and forward of those who 
demand for themselves what the more fortunate already have. 
In this instance the rule was reversed, and reform waited until 
the more fortunate turned back to press unwelcome change upon 
those who were content with a system which destroyed them. 
And when reform came, its advance was slow because it had to 
be carried forward by those whose interests were less apparent, 
against the inertia or indifference of those who were to be the 
most benefited. It is always hard to help those who do not wish 
to be helped, and the pauper in process of making goes with in- 
creasing willingness down the road to parasitism. Yet another 
obstacle in the way of the abolition of the dole system lay in the 
fact that the change meant passing from the easy and obvious and 
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concrete to the complex and difficult and less apparent; from the 
instant gratification of an impulse with a quick reward of grat- 
itude, to the assumption of perplexing, trying duty, often without 
reward. 

With the larger view of the duty of the fortunate to the un- 
fortunate came the knowledge that the needy and broken and de- 
moralized could not be regenerated by the imposition of doles; 
that permanent, restorative help could not be handed down to 
those requiring it, but had to begin on the inside and proceed 
outward and upward. This principle had long been recognized 
in morals and religion, but now it was plain that in temporal and 
material regeneration the same was true. It became evident that 
in order to re-assemble the shattered remnants of family life and 
set them once more in their proper relation and bearing toward 
each other and toward the surrounding social and industrial life, 
the moving force must enter into intimate knowledge and sympa- 
thy with the conditions to be remedied. This closer study led on 
by inevitable stages to the necessity of devising means of dealing 
adequately with the intricate web of hostile influences in which 
the helpless poor found themselves enmeshed. It was manifest 
that many of the strands of this web were spun by forces wholly 
beyond the power of the victims to control. What was true of 
one family was true of many, and one cause or plexus of causes 
would be found affecting the welfare and happiness of entire 
neighborhoods or communities. Reason then demanded that the 
attack be directed toward the causes, as in their removal the good 
of the many would be promoted. This involved responsibilities 
and demanded resources probably little realized by those who set 
charity into its present line of effort. We must not only culti- 
vate an aspiration in the needy family to improve its life, but 
must see that the aspiration is gratified, else the consequent dis- 
couragement will but be the deeper. Strength to do and means 
for the doing must be provided. On the recognition of this duty 
is based in great part the expansion in activities and functions 
which has been the chief characteristic of the charity work of the 
past decade. 

Co-operation in charities, without leadership, is scarcely bet- 
ter than leadership without co-operation. This fact has not been 
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sufficiently emphasized. A kindly spirit of mutual sympathy and 
helpfulness, in the absence of a central guiding force, ends in 
confusion and wasted effort. A growing realization of this truth 
has served to give definiteness and effectiveness to the advances. 
which charity has made into the constructive field in the recent 
past. Side by side, in the progress toward the better organiza- 
tion of charities, have gone measures for the assembling of help- 
ful resources and for their most effective concentration upon the 
conditions requiring correction. A question which has been a 
fruitful subject of discussion is* whether a central, organizing 
society should itself create and maintain new activities, found 
to be needed in a given community, or should simply assist in their 
formation and transfer their control to independent administra- 
tion. The answer to this question, if the position here taken is 
sound, is that these new activities cannot serve their highest pur- 
pose unless they are so directéd as to instantly and fully conform 
to the large program of which their special form of service is an 
integral part. The decision as to the control then does not hinge 


upon who shall be in authority, but in what manner the authority 
shall be exercised. If this point is amply guarded, the question 
of whether the new activity shall be independent or a department 
of the central society becomes a purely local one of convenience 
or expediency. 


With the conviction that among the proper functions of an 
organizing society are the attacking of causes which affect neigh- 
borhoods and communities, and with the assumption of admin- 
istrative leadership, has come the multiplication of concrete social 
activities, which chiefly distinguishes recent charitable effort. 
Doubtless the released pendulum will swing too far and inappro- 
priate and ill-considered enterprises will be undertaken. These 
are the inevitable result of the sense of exhilaration which en- 
larged freedom of action inspires, but time and hard experience 
may be relied upon to modify and restrict them. A glance at the 
reports published by the societies which have become directing 
centers of co-operative charitable movements in the larger cities 
of the United States, forcibly illustrates this great development 
in variety and form of activities. Tenement reform with all which 
the term implies in the improvement of health, morals and happi- 
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ness, has been in most instances led by the charities. Committees 
or auxiliary societies are grappling with problems of sanitation, 
child labor, civic responsibility, industrial replacement, industrial 
training, industrial agencies, social betterment, neighborhood 
improvement, home libraries, street trading by children, vagrancy, 
district nursing, country outings, thrift encouragement, trans- 
portation. legislation, etc. 

As administrators of special charities these central societies 
with their co-operative associates are in some cities performing 
valuable service. Acquainted with needs and having an organi- 
zation instantly available and adaptable to every demand, they are 
prepared to wisely and promptly carry out the wishes of those 
who desire to provide the means for particular charitable pur- 
poses. On occasions of great disasters causing widespread dis- 
tress, these societies are proving themselves always ready, self- 
possessed and prepared to take the lead in relief measures. As 
an advisor in all problems of charity the central organizing soci- 
ety is also finding opportunities for large usefulness. Especially 
in every populous city constant need arises for expert informa- 
tion and advice in regard to the wise disposition of charitable 
funds; the desirability of creating a new charitable agency here; 
of creating facilities to meet unusual or changing demands there ; 
of removing causes of friction; of helping to strengthen weak 
organizations which are needed and to prevent the formation of 
those which are not needed; of reporting to citizens, who have 
neither time nor means to investigate for themselves, upon the 
merits of charities which solicit their support ; of exerting a steady, 
strong influence toward the improvement of methods and the 
elevation of standards in the whole body of charitable effort in 
the community. 

Important though they are, the negative and repressive func- 
tions of our charities, such as investigation, registration, repress- 
ing mendicity, detecting fraud, etc., do not satisfy the require- 
ments of the time. Nor are those upbuilding efforts sufficient 
which single out needy families one by one and focus upon them 
the restorative forces necessary to their regeneration. The draw- 
ing forth of a family from destructive environment saves that 
family, but the environment remains to engulf others. As char- 
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ity, under the impulse of broadening ideas, has entered into the 
moving and forward life of the community and has swung into the 
great currents which tend toward the general betterment of con- 
ditions of life among the unfortunate, it has found a constantly 
widening sympathy and increasing support. The profession of 
the charity worker has taken on new importance. Education and 
special training are coming into recognition as essential to the 
highest efficiency. The paid charity positions are no longer re- 
garded as proper berths for the failures and superannuated of 
other professions. Colleges are establishing courses for the prep- 
aration of men and women for this arm of public service. Brains 
and youth and energy are in demand. 


If this survey of the field of organized charity and of the 
evolution of forces which has brought it to the point of present 
advancement is in the main accurate, it should afford some basis 
for a forward look. The question often has been asked whether 
the prevailing attitude of men toward poverty and dependence 
is not changing and likely to change; whether the problems of 
dependence are not passing over more and more into the realms 
of justice and economics; and whether, with this transition there 
may not come such changes in methods of meeting the problems 
as will eliminate altogether the organizations of charity as at 
present constituted. This question, suggestive and interesting 
as it is, cannot, of course, be answered now. But the day is not 
likely to come when there will be no helpful service for the 
strong to render to the weak or when such service cannot be 
best performed by a union of effort. It is the conclusion of 
scientists that the present configuration of the earth is not the 
result of gigantic cataclysms which piled up the mountains and 
scattered the continents and islands in ragged masses upon the 
face of the sea, but that the lands and the waters have reached 
their present form through constant, imperceptible change; that 
even now the mountains are rising or sinking and the sea advanc- 
ing or receding as rapidly as at any time in the infinite past. 
Similarly the opinions of men change, not by suddenly discard- 
ing one set of beliefs and adopting another, but by imperceptible 
degrees, and it is only possible to measure the progress which 
they have made by a study of the history of a series of years. 
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Whether the organizations of charity as now known shall live will 
be determined, therefore, by their adaptability to gradually chang- 
ing conditions. If they are moulded into rigid and changeless 
forms they must inevitably fall behind and be discredited and 
abandoned. But the history of charity organizations in the past 
twenty-five years, and more particularly in the past fifteen years, 
carries the hope that it has within it that power of adaptation 
which will enable it to cast off what is outworn or retards pro- 
gress and retain that intelligent flexibility which will conform 
to the increasing complexities of civilization and take full ad- 
vantage of every advance in scientific knowledge. Instead of 
stepping back to make way for the new idea it will adopt and 
absorb it, and in so doing move forward. 

It matters not how sinuous or ragged the coast line may be, 
the ocean adapts itself completely and inevitably to every depres- 
sion and projection. It maintains its level in tortuous channel 
and open bay, in shelving shallows and fathomless deeps. It 
advances and recedes, filling here a valley, there sweeping about 
a promontory, yonder clasping an island. It meets every de- 
mand with the exact measure of the demand. In an ocean-like 
mobility and adaptability at all times to all conditions lies the 
surest promise of the future in our work. And with it all there 
need be no abandonment of principle. Our foundations to-day 
are the same on which the pioneers builded and they are broad 
enough and deep enough to bear greater structures than any we 
have reared. 
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IDEALS AND METHODS OF CO-OPERATION. 


BY FRANCIS H.,. M’'LEAN, GEN. DIST. SEC., CHICAGO BUREAU OF 
CHARITIES. 


It is ever the past centuries which have the vividest color 
and truest romance for the living. Even is this so with the 
19th century. Have we not at times looked back half regretfully 
to revolutionary days or colonial days or the wild era of explora- 
tion and adventure which preceded them? And have we not 
said here were the broad, brilliant tones in life, here life was pos- 
sibly raw and crude, but it was life, every moment of it life? 

As we turn back, so will those of succeeding ages turn back 
and view the century which has just ended, and how will it grow 
in their eyes? Think you that it will appear dull and prosaic 
and commonplace? Certainly not, if men still have imagina- 
tion. For think of it, the world yet in its go-cart, grasping 
at the forces of nature and fighting and subduing them with the 
impetuosity and vaingloriousness of infancy, little understand- 
ing them yet compelling them, catching here and there some new 
principle of control or of partial control and struggling on to 
some new achievement; bringing into life the marvellous beyond 
the wildest dreams of wizards and alchemists, transforming the 
life of the world by the use of steam, boldly dashing at the most 
mysterious force yet known, electricity, and compelling it to be 
servant to the everyday needs of humanity. It is an age of the 
practical and yet an age filled to the brim with the idealistic and 
the yet to be accomplished, an age scrutinizing the infinite and 
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hitherto unknowable, learning the very materials of which the 
stars are composed, delving down to search for the secrets 
of life itself, irreverent yet reverent to its core, demanding the 
meaning of all things and yet living and working by faith, and all 
with the eager grasp of unthinking babyhood. Scoffing at books 
and thinkers and yet worshipping the idea of popular education 
and numbering thinkers among its greatest leaders, its heroes 
from the bridge and the engine room of the steamer, from the 
cab of the locomotive, from the fire engine, from the sledge of 
the arctic explorer, from the dingy office of the great inventor, 
from the evil smelling laboratory of the scientist, all these jostled 
into the limelight of public favor together with the statesman, 
the soldier and the king, survivors of an age-long hero-worship. 

Such is the song of democracy, of democracy snatched from 
the hands of the political dreamers of the 18th century and be- 
coming a vital, living force in every sphere of human activity 
and thought. Despite the bitter unevenness of environment and 
of opportunity, it has been a century, on the whole, in which re- 
ligion, education and science have drawn their leaders and their 
workers from everywhere in the social structure. 

And what of charity and social service? Has not it, too, 
felt the reviving touch of democracy? Has not its watchword 
become more and more co-operation, and what else in the final 
analysis is co-operation but the spirit of democracy in a new and 
befitting guise? Does not co-operation mark a distinct change 
in character in our ideas of charity, and is it not the significant 
change which the 19th century has wrought, though there were 
pioneers before that time, and of course we must not forget that 
the great society of St. Vincent de Paul had already made Cath- 
olic charity partially democratic. 

For consider for a moment. Much of the medizval charity 
was fine in spirit. .Nor was entire lack of progress shown. 
Methods improved and ideas broadened as more insight came. 
Turn to the last half of the 18th century or even further back, 
and you find the more advanced proprietors of country es- 
tates in England, before housing reform had become a rallying 
cry for social workers, building improved cottages for their poor 
folk. That was certainly progress. But, mark you, it was the 
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progress of isolation, of a step forward here and there by a Lord 
Bountiful, working out his own plans from a lofty throne of al- 
truism, sitting in solitary grandeur. Nothing for the people 
to do but to be grateful, a gratefulness perhaps greater, perhaps 
less, than that which they exhibited when Lady Bountiful made 
her periodic visit of good cheer. I do not wish to be understood 
as depreciating that genuine sense of responsibility towards their 
tenants which has ever been manifested by the country gentry of 
England, for it is a real and true thing. But what I am trying 
to show is that it is an essentially class feeling, with no co-opera- 
tive ideals, with no belief that the charitable spirit should be one 
which should be shared by the poorest and meanest as well as 
the richest and noblest, with too little sense, indeed, of the amounts 
of helpfulness which can be found in all ranks of life and what 
the exercise of that helpfulness means to every and any human 
being. The change in character in later days is well illustrated 
by the broad catholicity of a London charity organization district 
committee of to-day with its contact with life at so many points, 
its membership an honorable roll of men and women, some from 
the leisure world, some from the professional and business worlds, 
some from the laboring world. 

It is with no academic purpose that I have thus tried to show 
that co-operation is democracy in charity. It is rather to bring 
out in as strong relief as possible the vital connection of charit- 
able co-operation with the spirit of the age, so that we may 
perceive just what should be the ideals of co-operation and that 
we do not too far drift from our moorings in our day to day 
work. To my mind there are certain intensely practical aspects 
of the ideals of co-operation which cannot be too much or too 
often emphasized, and, more than that, our work is very likely 
to fall behind the moment that we begin to sneer at ideals in 
themselves. ,; 

To-night I am speaking of co-operation in the care of needy 
families in their homes, and though some things which I shall 
try to show have their bearings in other philanthropic fields, 
still I must of necessity devote myself to the narrower field be- 
cause it inherently offers more opportunities for effective co- 
operation than almost any other department of social effort. For 
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poor families are everywhere, and care in their homes means 
none of the restrictions of institutional or organization life. Con- 
tact with the poor is a possibility for a great majority of the 
families residing in towns or cities of any size. Nothing is so 
easy to bring about as such contact. Nowhere is there such 
iack of professional limitations as here, indeed nowhere else does 
the ordinary untrained person believe that there is less need 
of them. And so here should we find the finest, best developed 
co-operation, because of the greater opportunities and the greater 
needs. 

Now, if we have truly caught the significance of co-opera- 
tion, it is evident that any real growth in our charitable field 
should be evidenced by a greater and ever greater number of 
persons from all stations of life who are fighting in the ranks 
of organized social service or are in actual sympathy with it. 
That we see some slight growth in this direction and that our 
hopes are high is really an indication of a remarkable transfor- 
mation. For democracy in its first eager invasion of every 
department of human activity left the field of outdoor private 
relief almost to the last. Charity of this sort had been laboring 
under the curse of being a perquisite of aristocracy, a pleasant 
pastime for frivolity temporarily turned from itself and seeking 
some new pleasure. Slumming parties are not yet veiled in his- 
toric obscurity, and yet the person who in charitable circles 
now uses even the word “slum” must justify himself before a 
critical audience which despises the priggishness that in former 
days lurked in its meaning. Democracy in its youthful growth, 
as I have said, at first neglected this field. Here was no possible 
republic in its eyes, here no room for the free play of mutual 
effort and sympathy in this feudal country of vassals and over- 
lords; each little isolated, altruistic overlord, or group of over- 
lords going their own way serenely indifferent to others. They 
were the heroes and heroines, the only ones, and because the 
domains in which they reigned appeared often devoid of life 
and activity, they were left to them, whilst the great breathing 
force and spirit of democracy bourgeoned its way into other 
fields. But in the social transformation wrought by the democ- 
racy of industry the isolation had to give way. The laity, the 
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t middle class, became enlisted in the ranks of social service with 
. intelligent aristocracy, and the need of co-operation, of exchange 
of knowledge and experience, between individuals and agencies 
i) in the work, absolutely fought its way to the front. Co-opera- 
MH tion then represented a state of mind where each one began to 
realize his own limitations. Gradually it developed into regis- 
t tration, centralized investigations, conferences, advisory commit- 
te tees, and so on, but there was still a certain tinge of aristocracy, 
though it was now the aristocracy of vitally interested, experi- 
- enced persons, too inclined, however, to do much without suffi- 
‘cient light or help from others. 

And right here may I be permitted to say that that form of 
aristocracy has not yet died out and that it is with us in many 
‘guises, and is an insidious menace to the ultimate triumph of 
real co-operation. We all of us know of ministers, church vis- 
itors, etc., who announce their hearty sympathy with charity or- 
ganization principles, who use our offices in many ways, and 
who yet in the recesses of their own church are conducting a 
little charity society of their own for which they neither seek 
nor secure co-operation. I never consider such a person as be- 
ing finally and completely reformed until at the end of one of 
our committee meetings he begins to bring up some of his own 
families and asks for information or advice or help (not neces- 
‘sarily in the form of material relief) for them. Then we know 
he has the true co-operative spirit. If I understand the problem 
aright, co-operation in any single locality should make all charity 
work concentric and not eccentric, giving that word its geo- 
metrical meaning, so far as the planning of treatment is con- 
cerned. I mean by that, that while there should be no concen- 
tration of duty or responsibility in the care of different families, 
the greater division of this the better; everyone, be he layman 
or of the clergy, should gladly and freely use the privileges fur- 
nished by advisory committees and conferences in bringing to 
his assistance varied minds and experiences and helpfulness in 
enabling him to better perform his duty towards each family 
which he is trying to help. It is not enough that he should know 
that no other person or society connected with an advisory com- 
mittee knows anything about the family or that the registration 
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bureau has no record of it. The everyday charity worker who 
does not use those ordinary precautions in this enlightened age 
is playing with the welfare of the families, whose chiefest mis- 
fortune is that they have so unwise an adviser and counsellor. 
But to the charity worker who has caught the true spirit of co- 
operation it matters not whether the advisory committee has 
previously known or not known his family. If he is humble 
and without pride, as he should be, he knows that the wisest 
thing in the world is to see how his problem shapes up in the 
minds of other trained workers. Sometimes he may have hit 
upon the best plan already, sometimes not. I have seen some 
of our best committees struggle over a case for some time, and 
then some modest person in the background give utterance to 
the best suggestion of all. There are many ways by which com- 
mittee people may be mutually helpful to each other. For in- 
stance, someone knows about a position for a particular kind of 
person and someone else knows the person who will fit in, but 
the two may not be brought together unless the workers them- 
selves are brought together. This is but one small illustration 
of very many little and great kinds of assistance which are pos- 
sible in a committee of workers who speak frankly and openly 
and have no secrets. It seems to me that in this matter of co- 


operation between charitable agencies and regular workers, we: 


should more and more firmly bring to the fore our belief that 
any charity work which is done without the advice and friendly 


direction of an advisory committee or conference is more or less. 


uncertain work. We will have to struggle here with many 
friends who are moved by delicate but mistaken notions that it 
would be wrong to tell others about this or that family. But is. 
it not very false delicacy which leads a person to prevent a 
family in which he is interested from having the benefit of the 
best advice as to plan and treatment? 

And so I feel compelled to take the stand that no church 
or other organization should ever assume charge of a family 
without its being understood that they would listen to and heed 
the advice of a committee which is fairly representative of alk 
the charitable interests of the district or town. 
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Suppose, now, we have no aristocracy excepting the aris- 
tocracy of leadership. Then we should welcome to the ranks 
every sort of service from every quarter, and find a niche for 
each worker. And we have rounded out co-operation from be- 
yond the realms of poverty itself. We no longer place the chief 
emphasis upon the co-operation between charitable agencies, im- 
portant as it is, but upon the co-operation of a gradually increas- 
ing number of intelligent workers whose efforts are directed and 
regulated by co-operative advice and counsel and not by personal 
whims and flighty deductions. 

To define that more carefully, because it might mean simply 
that we recommend a greater and greater number of friendly 
visitors of the kind already in service, I should say that the ideal 
is to make the work democratic and to draw to it minds trained 
and minds untrained, and ever and constantly to touch life at 
more and more points. We are certainly humble and meek 
enough when we tell about our work and yet the vestiges of 
aristocracy still linger with us; our range of friends contains 
many more kinds of persons than it used to and still it is wofully 
limited. Yet certainly the possibilities are large and no one 
need search to fit in any kind of aptitude. Mr. Riis’ criminal 
boy, who rescued a babe from the wheels of an electric car while 
his elders and betters were stricken motionless by the impending 
tragedy, found his social duty quickly and easily, poor little 
warped and dwarfed soul that he was. And though it may be 
often less obvious, still there is no one who cannot perform some 
service, albeit the insight and keenness of mental vision of others 
may be necessary to find the proper work to be done. Let us 
ever be ready to find the task for anybody who may come, a 
task which will be of true value in some family’s welfare. The 
highest ideal of charity is constantly augmented mutual effort 
on the part of all sections of society. Where there cannot be 
effort there should be at least intelligent sympathy. As we 
secure the co-operation of those whose experiences of life are 
vastly different from our own, it is as certain as daylight that 
our treatment of families will grow in efficiency and strength. 
Often when some question connected with domestic economy is 
being discussed by some women of leisure on one of our district 
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committees, | have yearned for the presence of some solid, sen- 
sible German housewife to help solve the, to her, simple problem. 
The women of leisure have their own great and noble tasks, and 
yet we still miss the German housewife as we miss many other 
helpful men and women. We had a carpenter out of work in 
one of our districts last summer who gave us some of his time, 
and during these days of service effectively drove to work a 
recalcitrant, loafing husband, who had been worked over for 
months. He knew the way and the rest of us did net. Some 
day may we hope to see trades unions generally represented on 
our committees. 

We are just beginning to realize the possibilities in this di- 
rection, that there are so many ways in which to bring people 
in different spheres of life into helpful relations with each other 
outside of the friendly visiting, which is, of course, the backbone 
of it all. From our Chicago experience, for instance, we are 
developing a beautiful co-operation through the summer outing 
work between our own city folk and the country folk who here- 
tofore have known so little of each other. We have come to 
consider that we are engaged in a great and serious work of 
co-operation; that we are bringing American home influences 
into city tenements, and are enlarging the social sympathies and 
horizon of our country friends. I would wish that more charity 
organization or general relief societies could have intimate touch 
with the summer outing work of this kind. I mean the actual 
country work, not, of course, camps, etc., where the environment 
does not bring the city and country together in such an intimate 
way. Last year 150 children out of 3364 went out from Chicago 
to the country upon the special invitation of families which had 
become acquainted with their guests when parties had been sent 
out a season or two before. In most of these instances the fami- 
lies in city and country had been corresponding more or less dur- 
ing the year, and, more than that, some of the fathers and moth- 
ers of our children had been in turn hosts and hostesses and had 
entertained their new-found friends in the city. But whether 
or not this last occurs, it is undoubtedly true that the friendships 
which we have seen growing up as a result of our summer work 
have been sincere and helpful, and in only a few instances has 
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a poor pauperized soul endeavored to trade upon that friendship 
by begging. All honor to the true manhood and womanhood 
which have estimated these relationships in their real values. 
We have much to learn in this direction and for that only inge- 
nuity and thought are required. For instance, in one church, 
which has but lately become interested in the work in Chicago, 
we are urging the stay-at-home people who cannot serve as 
friendly visitors to plan little day parties for our mothers and 
children when the warm weather comes on. We hope to de- 
velop such relations that when next winter arrives they will 
not be broken off. That simply by way of illustration. 

I have sometimes feared that in our multiplication of socie- 
ties and organizations we have perhaps discouraged the free play 
of neighborly helpful forces. But it need not be so. Because 
we have creches and rest homes is no reason why we cannot have 
private little parties of our own. Because we have diet kitchens 
is no reason why some good woman who is interested in a family 
cannot prepare delicacies for a sick member of it. Because we 
have craft schools is no reason why some kindly disposed woman 
need not teach some craft to a mother with young children in 
her home. And so, to repeat, my plea would be —to see that 
the range of our possible helpers and possible kinds of help is 
ever growing and never decreasing, for by that fact we must 
measure the value and progress of co-operation itself. 

I wish to lay the more emphasis upon this statement because 
it has been well said in a recent National Conference, that in 
the securing of friendly visitors there has to be more or less 
selection. But this does not mean that those who are not equipped 
to fight with a family in which there is long, persistent intem- 
perance cannot perform many friendly encouraging services for 
some well disposed family without exactly assuming the role of a 
full-fledged friendly visitor. By recognizing this simple fact 
we add materially to our funds of real helpfulness and we are 
not only helping our poor families but the families who are 
willing to co-operate in these ways; thereby we are bringing 
about a better social understanding. 

I have dwelt so far upon co-operation from the outside and 
have not spoken of the co-operation among those who as rela-~ 
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tives, neighbors, who have personal contact with and interest in 
the families who come to us requiring counsel and direction, nor 
of the co-operation of the members of such families themselves. 
But though this certainly is a very important branch of the sub- 
ject, it needs no further elucidation than has been given by 
Miss Richmond in her classic paper on “Charitable Co-operation,” 
published in the proceedings of the Washington Conference. 


I have tried to show what should be the ideals of co-opera- 
tion at work in this field of philanthropic service, and in doing 
so have spoken of some practical methods. I would now draw 
attention to another aspect of the question, the methods by which 
to bring into the most intimate contact with the work more 
and more churches and other organizations having philanthropic 
interests. Entirely satisfactory co-operation with a church or an 
organization like a woman’s club shapes itself thus in my mind: 


1. The use of the registration and investigation bureaus in 


the cases of strangers applying for aid to the church or club or 
any of its members. 


2. Representation upon an advisory committee and presen- 
tation to the committee for advice and counsel of problems in- 
volved in the welfare of families in the care of the church or 
club of any member of either organization. 


3. Regular reports made to the club or church or some 
organization in it regarding the work of the committee by such 
representative. 

4. Representation in the corps of friendly visitors from 
the club or church and development of new ways to bring the 
families and church members into personal relations. 


5. The assumption of definite burdens by the church or 
club as it can afford to do so, in connection with new families 
applying for aid. 

6. A contribution to the general funds of the local work 
or a contribution for some definite purpose, such as home col- 
lections of small savings or anything over and beyond the giving 
of direct material relief. Somehow we do not feel satisfied that 
the Rubicon has been crossed until the church or club has risen 
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above the idea that it need not concern itself about anything 
else except the direct relief. 

7. A willingness to join with other neighborhood forces in 
any movement for betterment of conditions or enlargement of 
opportunities. 

Passing over other forms of organization for the moment, 
let us consider our relations with religious bodies. There is no 
more certain and sure axiom than that in developing co-operation 
with any particular religious center it is wise to know in advance 
just where mutual helpfulness is most needed and would be the 
most appreciated. To set down in typewritten form just what 
you want every church to do at once is fatal to any real progress. 
It only means that in every step forward you are probably push- 
ing ahead of you a constantly increasing mass of obstacles. Co- 
operation with each church must proceed along individual lines 
with patience and good feeling on both sides. By successive 
advances it should approach more nearly to the standard given. 
When we speak in churches, and we should seek and work for 
such opportunities and not wait for them, we should strike 
straight out for the ideal conditions partially outlined before. 
And here the preaching of absolute religious truth is required. 
Instead of dwelling upon certain features of the actual work of 
our society (perhaps illustrating it with cases) and then speak- 
ing of their social significance, and finally connecting this sig- 
nificance with the duties of religious citizenship, we should begin 
from the religious side, pure and simple. If you will allow me 
to make use of a homely metaphor — instead of plastering per- 
sonal service upon the exterior surface of the personal religious 
life, we should try to show that the personal religious life which 
does not develop the desire of social service as one of the primary 
essentials of that life, which does not furnish the sap-giving 
nurture to permit the flower of social service to grow from its 
soil, does not by any means honor or obey or love the obligations 
and duties of that religious life. In other words, the religious 
significance of co-operation should be preached to them and our 
addresses should become more and more sermons, showing at 
every step the religious sanctions and justifications. We should 
not ask favors from them, but should show them that their needs 
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must become allied in the work if they intend to live up to their 
own faith. 

The results of such sermons will give us reasons for be- 
lieving that they have quickened the religious life in some most 
unpromising fields, that instead of detracting a single iota from 
the spiritual, they have given new meanings to the spiritual. It 
will not drag co-operative social work into the pulpit, but it will 
show the application of pulpit teachings to co-operative social 
work, 

We must not lose sight of this fact that individualism still has 
not entirely lost its hold in the religious world and that individual 
sanctification is still considered to be the only end of religion 
in many quarters. You can never make an impression upon that 
individualism, wherever it does exist, by a simple appeal from 
the outside, no matter how good the work may be. You must 
invade the very sanctuary of the soul itself, and taking the 
view-point of the soul you must point the straight path down- 
wards to where the bitter struggle is which no one can entirely 
shun without harm to himself. 

For consider for a moment how much of the charity of 
churches is confined, on the personal service side, to the profes- 
sional and paid worker. That is, the actual! contact with con- 
ditions as they are. In the mission work, at home and abroad, 
of necessity a regular staff must do most of the work. Even 
in church settlement and institutional churches is this so. The 
volunteers may come and teach clubs and classes and join in 
the religious and social meetings. But it is only in exceptional 
instances that they are brought into daily contact with the home 
environment of the neighborhood. It is so, indeed, with prac- 
tically all other agencies having to do with the care of needy 
families in their homes, excepting charity organization socie- 
ties, relief societies, provident societies and children’s home so- 
cieties. District nursing societies, legal aid societies, probation 
systems, —all these of necessity are compelled to rely very 
largely upon regular workers, whether paid or unpaid. I do not 
mean to indicate that thereby their work is the less necessary 
or important, but I do mean to say that the four classes of 
societies whose work does make it possible to use to advantage 
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the services of an endless number of volunteer workers are in 
a position to say: “sll these missions and other societies you 
must support as a matter of course. But when you have done 
so, no matter how heavy the burden may be, you fail signally 
to give evidence of the presence of a living religion if your 
members shirk the vital living contact with the poor in body and 
spirit, and with the environment which surrounds them; till 
they have tastéd of the bitterness of seeing that there is misery 
which they cannot relieve at once without creating more and 
having descended to the lowest depths of despair and pessimism, 
have lifted themselves up into the serene light of a patient op- 
timism willing to wait years for small but permanent results; 
until they become kindly and forbearing towards all men, but 
at the same time as hard as flint toward avoidable social injus- 
tices and the goodnatured stupid toleration which permits those 
injustices and which is worse than the corruption and neglect 
itself.” 

And so by such contact will they realize as never before 
the significance of the words of their priest or clergyman, who 
has tried to show that a family in which the relations between 
the members are beautiful has not yet developed the deepest re- 
ligious life, nor if the members of this family are perfect in their 
relations towards their neighbors and friends and servants is 
this enough. 

For the arch enemies of social progress, for instance, the 
corrupt politician or the corrupt organizer of a corrupting cor- 
poration, may be all this without fear of strengthening the forces 
which are opposing them in the name of righteous citizenship. 
We are fast approaching the day when any man who lays claim 
to simple decency will have to be fair and decent in his own home 
and in the social circles in which he moves. And then we shall 
demand a measuring up to higher standards for him who lays 
claim to any religious sanctions, a projection of the same lovable 
qualities which have made the home ideal, into the great out- 
side world, into his relations with the men whom he meets in 
business or political circles, into his responsibilities towards hun- 
dreds of families whom he may never even know, but whose 
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welfare and progress may be influenced by his own personal acts. 
Thus shall we separate the religious and the non-religious. 

Now, there is one corollary to the religion of co-operation 
which we have tried to preach. That is, that religious duty is 
not entirely performed when denominational or parochial chari- 
ties are being supported by a church. There must be direct 
connection of the workers in such charities with the general 
charity work of the district or city through advisory committees 
and conferences, so that the best work may be done. And more 
than that, there must be willingness to help in the general effort 
where this or that worker seems peculiarly adapted to work a 
moral or mental change in a family or to be of positive assist- 
ance to it through some special avenue of helpfulness. There 
must also be willingness to co-operate in doing away with evils 
in the environment for which there are remedies. I know of no 
sanction in any religion in occidental countries which justifies 
any religious body in drawing into its shell and proclaiming that 
it will manage its own charity work and will limit it in any way 
which it sees fit, without regard to what others are doing or to 
where it is most needed, and where it can be.most helpful in par- 
ticular cases. Of course there are practical limitations of time 
and place to be considered, but church charities which isolate 
themselves are not carrying out the highest and best influences 
cf the spiritual life. 

Co-operation is a term which fairly honeycombs the liter- 
ature on the care of needy families in their homes. Sometimes 
we almost weary of the term and jest about it. It has been 
made to cover anything from the arbitrary division of traffic or 
business between a relief society and a charity organization so- 
ciety to the highest forms of personal and mutual service. It 
has been made to cover a multitude of sins as well as much good. 
But let us hold to this sure fact — that if we allow it to mean 
simply a systematic division of work and a systematic scheme 
of checks upon duplication of efforts, we have lost all concep- 
tion of the ideals which should be before us; we have mistaken 


the shell for the kernel; we have only seen the reverse side of 
the shield. 
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But let us watch for the magnificent rhythm of the song 
of democracy in our work. Away with all cramping obstacles, 
away with any vestiges of belief that our work is the work for 
a few, for the specially adapted, the work of an aristocracy. Let 
us watch and see whether we are finding the appointed tasks 
for even those who are the weakest and poorest among us. Let 
us watch and see whether we are doing the tasks which others 
should do. Let us watch and see whether in homes of many 
kinds, in homes of wealth, in homes of comfort, in homes of 
poverty, in homes in the country, in homes of the city, we are 
breathing in the spirit of a pull, a long pull and a pull all to- 
gether. Are we fighting down the barriers of family selfishness 
and are we constantly adding to those who feel the joy of social 
responsibility, though they might not know what “social respon- 
sibility” meant if the question were put to them? I tell you, 
friends of the common cause, that is the road which we must 
travel and the only true road. No academic or scholastic ideal 
is this. It lives and breathes. Its absence is one of the main 
causes for the presence of the great pauper problem in England 
to-day. It is an ideal which permits of endless thought and in- 
genuity, and the approaches to it are crammed full with endless 
possibilities. 

CONCLUSION. 


And so even the apparently dull and prosaic field in which 
we labor will be colored by the tints of romance, the romance of 
democracy. It will show family life everywhere becoming broader 
and more truly social, becoming increasingly impatient at prevent- 
able ills, increasingly impatient of men and women who lack the 
social imagination and who will only fight an evil when it affects 
themselves or their own narrow group of intimates. We shall 
no more laugh at women’s clubs and the many other social in- 
terests of mothers of families, because we shall begin to see 
dimly a re-incarnation of the Spartan mother who will impress 
upon her sons that disgrace lies when they display selfishness 
or cowardice or indifference in the annihilation of injustice, no 
matter if their personal or business lives shall be pure and blame- 
less. Then from the home in every stratum of life there shall 
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come the direct encouragement of social responsibility, and the 
home, while not refusing to give shelter to him who has proved 
indifferent to the righteous call of humanity will regretfully esti- 
mate him at his true worth as a craven, to be forgiven indeed, 
but yet a craven. Is that not a glorious day which we can further 
by co-operation even in our own humble work? 

Despite inevitable class distinctions we shall find increasing 
courtesy and consideration and gentleness mingled with heroism 
and moral bravery, binding together all classes in bonds of mutual 
regard. Perhaps indeed we may eventually find even in literature 
tales of heroism akin to that of the poor woman, herself almost 
upon the verge of destitution, who because a well paid school 
janitor was endeavoring to persuade an acquaintance to work 
for him at starvation wages, herself employed her and paid her 
full wages. Some day we shall consider it more of an honor to 
have had the friendship of such a woman than of many another 
distinguished person. In that day how many stories filled to the 
brim with dramatic and human interest will be drawn from the 
lives of those who have never known recognition or applause. 
Nor will all this bravery be on one side. More often than now 
we shall find the active business men who will say: “Yes, I will 
give your drunkard a trial. And more than that, I will keep my 
eye upon him and take a personal interest in him and occasion- 
ally will pass ten or fifteen minutes with him when I can steal 
the time.” There’s moral heroism as great as that in the other, 
when one recognizes what those different fifteen minutes mean 
to the head of some great establishment. And so shall men and 
women in all the gradations between our poor woman and our 
rich merchant share in these deeds of bravery and kindly con- 
sideration and gentleness. 

Is it not worth while, then, to keep such ideals of co-opera- 
tion with us always? Is it not worth while in our hours of 
discouragement to have such an inspiration to hearten us onwards, 
to realize that everywhere about us there are latent forces of 
human kindness and intelligence which are waiting for our call 
to make this old world a better and cleaner and brighter place 
to be in? Can routine and machinery and bitter experience and 
pessimism narrow us permanently when a still small voice is con- 
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stantly telling us to work harder and yet harder, not to improve 
men and women but to suggest the pleasures of mutual service 
and mutual helpfulness to all of mankind? Then shall the vision 
of Paracelsus shine more clearly on our way: 


“To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mark of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending although weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” 


IDEALS AND METHODS OF CO-OPERATION. 
BY REV. J. W. MAGRUDER, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


This National Conference may easily become epoch-making 
for the charities, corrections, and social betterment movements in 
Portland. Though I am less than two years old as a resident of 
the State, I am profoundly convinced that this its metropolitan 
city is ripe for the ideals and methods for which this Conference 
stands. 

I might give you a view of the city which would meet the 
approval of pessimists but in the eyes of those best acquainted 
with all the facts it would be a gross misrepresentation. For 
example, in our charities I have had occasion this past winter as 
president of the Associated Charities, to inquire as to the amount 
of charity work being done. I find that, excluding twenty-one 
churches which are either dead or exhausted in the struggle for 
existence, we still have fifty-six churches alive and more or less 
active in all kinds of relief. There are forty-two or more charit- 
able organizations engaged in the same kind of work, not count- 
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ing the twenty-one secret orders and mutual insurance associa- 
tions. In other words, we have a total of not less than ninety- 
eight churches and charities properly so-called in a city of less 
than sixty thousand people. 

A Manual of the Benevolent Societies of Portland, recently 
compiled by the secretary and an ex-secretary of the Associated 
Charities, contains the statement by the secretary of our overseers 
ot the poor that last year in this city they aided 2,412 persons. 
And I am reliably informed by one who has an expert knowledge 
of our department poor, that at least 3,000 residents are receiving 
aid, indoor or outdoor, public or private. That is five per cent 
of our population. 

The cost of this relief work to the city last year was nearly 
sixty thousand dollars. The cost to ten of the charitable organi- 
zations, $10,000; and to all the other societies and institutions, 
we do not know how much. The total must have been not far 
from $100,000. 

These facts and figures would seem to indicate an amount of 
overlapping and under-organization out of all harmony with the 
ideals and methods of modern philanthropy, but we are encour- 
aged by the reflection that Portland is not in as bad condition 
as other cities at the same stage of development in their charities ; 
also that the charitable impulse is very strong; and, above all, 
that the various relief associations themselves are not satisfied 
with present conditions, and are eager to co-operate towards 
carrying forward the organization of our charities to a develop- 
ment that will be adequate. 

A chief factor in the education of us all has been the Asso- 
ciated Charities. This society in Portland is unique, in that it 
has never given relief, but has served only as a clearing-house 
of information and co-operation for the relief societies already 
in existence. Furthermore, our Associated Charities originated 
not outside the relief societies, but as the central organization 
made up of authorized representatives from all the societies and 
churches in the city; it is the creation of these organizations; it 
had its beginning in the office of the Portland Provident Asso- 
ciation. The story is worth telling: Our present mayor, who 
was at that time president of the Provident Association, was sit- 
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ting one day in the office of the society, when a woman came in 
demanding to know why she had not received her load of coal: 
“My neighbor,” said she “already has her coal, and I pay more 
taxes than she does.” “Taxes?” said the secretary. “How much 
taxes do you pay?” “Sixty dollars a year,” she replied, “and 
my neighbor pays only forty dollars.” The president of the so- 
ciety directed the secretary to make an immediate investigation, 
and sure enough it was found that these two women owned tene- 
ment houses from which they were deriving comfortable in- 
comes. 

The result of that incident was that Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
an honored delegate to this Conference, was brought here from 
Boston; a conference of representative charity workers and phil- 
anthropists was held at the home of Mr. Baxter; and an Asso- 
ciated Charities was organized with Mr. Baxter as its first presi- 
dent. I hold in my hand an interesting publication, a four page 
paper, owned by Mr. Baxter, a duplicate of which I suppose is 
nowhere to be found. It is called the Herald of Charity, Volume 
1, Number 1, a monthly paper “published under the auspices of 
the Associated Charities of Portland,” February, 1882. Mr. Bax- 
ter was the editor and publisher. It sets forth in detail the ob- 
jects, organization and practical workings of the Associated 
Charities. 

Mr. Paine was much surprised last week when I reminded 
him that it was as long as twenty-five years ago since he came here 
to inaugurate our society. And it may be a surprise to many of 
you to know that Portland was one of the first eight cities in the 
United States to establish an Associated Charities. It is one of 
the pioneers among the one hundred and fifty or more cities which 
have charity organization societies. This long period of train- 
ing in the spirit and method of co-operation on the part of 
churches and societies goes far to explain why I assert that Port- 
land is now ripe for the doctrines and methods for which this 
Conference stands, 

First, then, I may say that a large number of our people 
are aware that charity organization does not exist merely or 
chiefly to expose fraud and prevent duplication. You might as 
well say the churches exist only to keep people from breaking the 
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Ten Commandments. I once knew of a man who, during meet- 
ings being held by Mr. Moody, was asked whether he was a 
Christian, he replied with surprise and some resentment, “Why, 
I never was arrested in my life!’ Not till the churches get be- 
yond mere police duty do they begin to do their real work. Not 
till our charities get beyond detective work do they reach their 
real function. In a very real sense they are here that the de- 
linquent, the defective, and the dependent may have life and that 
they may have it more abundantly. 

A large number of people are also fully prepared for Mr. 
McLean’s contention that the principle of democracy must be ex- 
tended at last into our charities. And this, because of the now 
all but universally accepted, though once questioned, doctrine, 
that “God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
upon the face of the earth ;” and for the additional reason that our 
religious conceptions are now beginning to find expression 
not in terms of the courts but in terms of the family. God 
is a Father. And like other fathers, He has good children and 
bad children: the prodigal son, “unworthy” though he was, was 
nevertheless as truly a son of his father as was his elder brother. 
Indeed, as between the two brothers, I think the world has long 
since made up its mind that it much prefers the prodigal. Our 
charities and corrections already include the prodigal; they must 
be made to extend also to his elder brother. 

Now, one would suppose that ‘the churches would be in the 
lead in this religious, democratic, co-operative labor “together 
with God” in charity; and indeed, I am told that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the delegates to this Conference are members of 
religious bodies. But the clergy I thought I could count on the 
fingers of one hand; and that is actually true of those who are 
only pastors; but I find that many of the delegates are clergy- 
men who, having become identified with various movements and 
institutions have taken on additional titles as secretaries, super- 
intendents, professors or what not. An Irish bishop travelling 
in this country, recently said “I notice you have no Irish in this 
country: they are all Scotch-Irish.” We have no reverends in 
this Conference; they are nearly all Rev. Professor, or Rev. 
something else. 
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Does this mean that pastors in regular churches and churches 
themselves are possessed of a piety that is selfish and individual- 
istic? If so, it would be well for some one to say to them what a 
“serious man” said to John Wesley in his early manhood: “Sir, 
you wish to serve God and go to heaven. Remember you cannot 
serve Him alone. You must therefore find companions or make 
them. The Bible knows no solitary ‘religion.’ ” 

Or, does this mean that pastors and churches are sectarian 
in spirit rather than philanthropic? Or, is it because they have 
not been educated up to the ideals of co-operation of which this 
‘Conference is the exponent? I know good people who are ready 
at any time to dismount and go to a wounded man and pour in 
oil and wine and take him to an inn and care for him. But you 
cannot get these same people interested in an organization to sup- 
press outlawry and crime. I know other good people who have 
gone far enough to see the evil of indiscriminate almsgiving, and 
they flatter themselves that they beiong to the advanced school 
of philanthrophy, in that they never give alms: but neither did 
the priest and the Levite give alms. And they would do well to 
learn what that meant when Peter met the impotent beggar at 
the Beautiful Gate and said “Silver and gold have I none; but 
such as I have give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk.” It will be time enough to think 
about refusing to give alms, when by our ‘own efforts or by 
hospitals or other agencies, we have enabled men to stand upon 
their own feet. Said a charity worker to me recently, “I can 
get any amount of money for the relief of specific cases, but it 
is hard to get money for organizations which seek to get at the 
causes of suffering and want.” 

The revelations of this Conference as to the physical and 
moral miracles wrought among dependents, delinquents and de- 
fectives, in transforming them into self-dependent and responsible 
citizens, must enlist the cc-cperation of a new constituency in 
the democracy of modern charity. 

One would suppose that wage-earners and organized labor 
would be especially interested in this movement: though any 
one can see at a glance that the movement in times past has been 
repellant to a self-respecting man of limited income. The aristo- 
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cratic spirit to which Mr. McLean refers crops out to this day in 
expressions still current among us. We speak of people as being 
“poor, but honest.” Is honesty a rare virtue among the poor? 
It is one of the signs of the times that we are now beginning 
to say “rich, but honest.” Another expression: A hard working 
man who had such a fine sense of honor that though he loved 
domestic life and longed for a home of his own, would not ask 
any woman to become his wife, for the reason that he could not 
give her a home worthy of the name, said to me: “They speak 
of us as ‘those people’.”” “Those people!” he repeated, fairly 
hissing it at me. That forever cured me of using that expression. 

Anyone can understand why John Burns, when he was told 
that King Edward was anxious to see him, said: “I know my 
London; and I ain’t seein’ Kings!” Once upon a time King 
Herod was anxious to see Jesus, but his curiosity was never grati- 
fied till Jesus was carried before him a prisoner. The two cases 
are not parallel. But it is inconceivable that a man of the mould 
of John Burns would ever allow himself to be made an object 
of curiosity to Royalty; and if he did, it would be his political 
death. But even John Burns, who refuses to hobnob with roy- 
alty, will sit on the London County Council with lords and ladies, 
and make himself, next to Lord Roseberry, the most influentiat 
man in London. 

I cdunt it an event of no small importance, that for the first 
time in twenty-five years’ history of this Conference, delegates 
are present from organized labor and have participated in the pro- 
ceedings. If this means on their part an adoption of the policy 
which has obtained for a number of years in Great Britain, by 
which labor is represented in councils and conferences like this 
one of charities and correction, the event will mark a new era. 
We become brethren. We now begin to pull together, even 
though at times we pull apart. 

In a movement of this kind we expect as a matter of course 
that all benevolent societies will co-operate; though there still 
remain some venerable institutions which pass by on the other 
side of charity organization. And even the youngest of us can 
remember when there existed everywhere among charities a con- 
fusion and conflict such as a friendly visitor once found in a cer~ 
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tain unhappy family. A widower with children married a widow 
with children, and then they had children of their own. One day 
there was a great disturbance in the back yard, and John said: 
“Jane, I wish you would go out and see what is the matter with 
those children.” In due time Jane returned, and in answer to 
John’s inquiry explained, “The trouble was that your children 
and my children were quarreling with our children.” At last, 
however, the family of charity organizations is learning the art 
-of living together in peace and unity and co-operation like good 
democrats. And singularly enough, as I may say for the benefit 
of our friends from Chicago, the loudest outcry in favor of 
charity organization here in Portland, comes not from the various 
societies, but from the public overseers of the poor. They are 
ready as soon as private societies are prepared to administer the 
necessary outdoor relief, either to abolish public outdoor relief 
altogether, as was done in Brooklyn, or to administer it under 
direction of the Associated Charities, as is done in other cities. 
And, what is still more wonderful, we have a !aw in Maine, which 
requires a person to be five years a resident in a place without hav- 
ing received any public alms, in order to gain pauper residence 
and become a permanent charge upon the public bounty; and the 
overseers complain that private charities come fo the relief of 
paupers during this five year period of strain and stress, after 
which their duty is done, and the overseers must finish the busi- 
ness. In other words, in Portland, Saul is among the prophets 
of charity. And we think it is only a question of time till the 
prayer of Moses is answered, and all the Lord’s people become 
prophets. 

Finally, the advance of this all pervasive spirit of democracy 
in our charities may be slow; but it is destined to become uni- 
versal and will ultimately possess the souls even of what the Dutch- 
man called “the rank and vile of the people.” The priests of 
charity are coming to co-operate; the people are bound to follow. 
“Like priest, like people.” 

I was very much interested to hear of an incident that oc- 
curred in Cincinnati during the hard time from ’93 to ’97. Doctor 
Philip W. Ayers was in the midst of the struggle that resulted 
in the monumental work of charity organization which he 
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achieved in that city. Things came to such a pass that the ordi- 
nary means of relief were wholly inadequate. The city was in 
pesitive peril from the growing army of the unemployed crying 
for bread. From sheer necessity all the relief agencies were 
forced to adopt the Associated Charities as a clearing-house of 
information and co-operation. And even the churches and the 
labor organizations got into line. Among the new recruits to 
the ranks of friendly visitors was the pastor of one of the hilltop 
churches, who himself had been a persistent and incurable doubt- 
ing Thomas in the matter of charity organization. The number 
of suffering people became so great that he had been obliged to 
take several families under his own supervision. One day, hot 
and dusty and worn out, he met Dr. Ayers and, seizing him by the 
arm, shook him fiercely, exclaiming, “Say, do you know this work 
is important!” 

Hard times are not necessary to the making of converts to 
this cause. The extension of the modern democratic spirit to 
the world of charity is as inevitable as the procession of the equi- 
noxes. But it may be hastened by wise leadership, such as is 
represented by the paper of Mr. McLean. 

And when democracy becomes triumphant in this realm, it 
will be found that “the annals of the poor,” instead of being “short 
and simple,” are long and intricate and, above all, tragical. And 
none but the titanic soul of a Victor Hugo will have the vision 
or the genius to write the story. 


THE SOCIOLOGIGAL AND PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
OUR ACCUMULATED KNOWLEDGE. 


BY MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, NEW YORK CITY. 


This subject means the social and personal use we may make 
of our acquired information. “Our,” in this meeting, for this 
session, means those particularly who work with needy fam- 
ilies and needy individuals in their homes. What is our accum- 
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ulated knowledge in that sense of the word—our? It is first 
and most important what we technically call our case records. 

What are our case records? If properly so called, they 
are condensed statements of careful and intelligent study of the 
character, the condition and the circumstances of persons who 
are aided. They are also a record, an accurate record, of the 
kind and extent of the aid given. 

Now some people do not believe that there is any value 
whatever in case records. There are two sets of people who do 
not believe that. One set of people are those who find it trouble- 
some to answer the questions from which the case records must 
be made up. I knew a good many years ago an Irish gentleman 
of a roving disposition; in other words, a tramp. He came 
once to the door of my grandmother’s hospitable home and was 
very much surprised when I appeared instead of my considerate 
grandmother, who always gave to everybody in the old-fashioned 
way. I suggested to him that he should go to the county house 
and work for what he desired, and he said, “Why, my lady, the 
queerest questions are asked me now as ever was. They used, 
when I asked for breakfast and night’s lodging to give it, but 
now when I go to them they answer back and say, ‘Who is 
your grandmother?’ and now when I ask for supper, they 
say, ‘Did your mother go to school?’ and I think that is not a 
proper answer to give a man.” There are many who find the 
question improper. What business is it of ours why they are 
hungry or cold, the fact is enough. 

There is another set of people, as I have said, who do not 
believe that our case records of accumulated knowledge have 
any value at all. There has recently been published by private 
subscription and widely circulated in New York, a little maga- 
zine or pamphlet entitled, “When Charity Simple Went to 
Town.” It may not have got as far as Portland, but perhaps 
some of you may have read it. It is an allegory. It shows how 
a lovely, sweet girl came from the country to the city and she 
saw a beggar on the street and she gave him a coin and a very 
dreadful and stern man came along, whose name was Organiza- 
tion—a fearful name—and he chided this sweet girl for giving 
that coin, and he felt himself so interested in her moral develop- 
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ment that finally they became so intimate they were married; 
and so “Charity Simple” became “Charity Organization.” Then 
all her sweet springs of human sympathy were dried up, or at 
least they were in abeyance to this stern Charity Organization, 
whose chief business was collecting records—records which 
showed the dreadful past—that Mrs. Susan Jones did not keep 
her kitchen clean, that Adam Brown had been twice before the 
children’s court, and so.on. Poor Charity became so afflicted at 
last that in the absence of her husband she even invoked a bur- 
glar to come in and help her burn up all those records. And 
we are asked to believe that great was the increase of true 
charity thereafter. 

These people have not learned that there is any value in 
our accumulated knowledge. But what do we think the value 
is? 

In the first place, we all recognize and the world in general 
is coming to recognize, that there is a business value, in the 
highest sense of the word business, in really understanding 
whether the people we help need the help that we give and the 
kind of help that we offer. We are ready to say, most of us, even 
those who are not members of this body, that it is wise to know 
how we spend one hundred millions of dollars every year in 
charity; that it is wise to understand whether the people we 
are helping are being helped by any number of other agencies, 
so as to prevent over-lapping and prevent unwise benevolence. 
We do recognize the fact that we must have some basis of actual 
knowledge in our work. 

But the second point is not quite understood by many charity 
workers and by the world generally, and that is that without 
a careful investigation, without an actual knowledge of the char- 
acter, the condition and the circumstances of the people whom 
we wish to aid, we cannot understand when we have given 
what we now call adequate relief. Mrs. Kelley said this morn- 
ing from this platform that she knew that there were some 
people, some charity workers, who were unwise and irrational 
enough to find improper employment for children, thinking that 
they were thereby helping the family. She was kind enough to 
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say that probably nobody in her audience did that. But I am 
quite sure that there are some persons in this audience who 
have sat on committees and “boards” and have seen smiles of 
complacency when $1.25 a week in groceries was ordered to 
be given to some widow in delicate health with four or five 
children. It was considered an excellent thing to do and nobody 
asked whether that relief was in any sense adequate. If they 
had, every one. would have said, “It is only just enough to keep 
those children alive in misery.” 

Now we have come to a point where we are ashamed of 
such kind of relief. I happen to know a clergyman and his 
wife and children who live in a western city and the house in 
which they live backs up against an orphan asylum. Only a 
board fence divides the play-ground of the orphans and the 
yard in which the minister’s children play. The wife of the 
clergyman found that her apple barrel was losing its contents 
very rapidly, much more so than seemed justified by the size 
of the family. As usual in such cases, the mother of experi- 
ment goes to the boy in the family to investigate the cause. 
Tony was questioned, and Tony admitted that he had eaten a 
good many apples. His mother said, “I want you to have all 
the apples that are good for you, but I want to know how many 
you have;” and the boy said, “I have to eat a great many 
apples, the orphans want the cores.” 

We are just beginning to be a little ashamed of getting 
everything for ourselves so that some one else can have the 
refuse. Nothing under the heavens but actual knowledge of the 
small amount we give where much is needed, set down in black 
and white in our case records, can increase that wholesome shame 
until we can do more wisely. 

Then again our good case records show us, as nothing else 
can do, whether or not we are giving the right kind of help; 
whether it is judicious to urge a family to move to a poor 
locality or a cheaper rent when there are young children; whether 
it is right to urge a mother to leave her children to overwork 
to earn a pittance; whether it is best to put a young girl into 
an exposed position, morally speaking, just that she may add 
to the income. We are learning, if we are careful in finding 
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out our facts, that there is always some one way better than other 
ways to deal with a difficult case. The only way we can learn 
that better manner of treating persons in distress is by actually 
knowing what has been done and seeing it set down. 

Then again when we have decided what is the judicious 
and humane and rational method of treatment, our statement of 
what has been done, our accumulated knowledge definitely set 
down, is the only way we have of keeping consistently to our 
plans. It is an external memory, and it passes from one set of 
helpers to another set of helpers. It links together that which 
has been done with that which we are doing now, with that 
which we are sure ought to be done next year or the next ten 
years possibly and holds the thing in shape. 

Then again sometime — not yet is it true, but sometime — it 
will be true that we can say that our accumulated knowledge 
prevents us from doing that great mischief to self-respect and 
dignity of character among the poor which comes from turn- 
ing loose any number of societies upon the same family. Now 
we may have a family with many elements of distress, in- 
cluding a sick person, and we go to the diet kitchen and the 
visiting nurses and perhaps get the doctor from the dispensary 
to give advice, and we get the King’s Daughters to see if they 
cannot do something for the children, and the relief society and 
the fuel society, and we get this and that agency and turn them 
all upon the family; and their representatives ask the same 
questions over and over again. There are very few people on 
the face of the earth who know how to ask questions of their 
poorer neighbors. I beg right here of the responsible workers 
of this National Conference of Charities, that if you have 
to put an inexperienced worker anywhere—it is dreadful that 
we have to do it in teaching or in charity, but workers must 
begin somewhere—in heaven’s name do not let your inexperienced 
worker be the first person to respond to a call for aid. Do not, 
I pray you, let your inexperienced worker get the first in- 
formation that makes the first impression in your case record. 
After trained intelligence has found out the facts; after you 
have a line of treatment laid out, then use your inexperienced 
workers to help you carry out a plan already settled; but in 
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that first critical moment when, in discouragement or sudden 
calamity, in want of many kinds and in a wild desire to get 
somewhere out of present conditions, your distressed man or 
woman asks for aid, or betrays such need of it that unasked 
you send a friend, then send your best. And from that first 
interview there should be uplift from the start, instead of what 
we often see, a plunge deeper down to be afterward with greater 
difficulty extricated. 

Finally our accumulated knowledge furnishes the text-book 
for our inexperienced workers. Case records of the best sort are 
better than abstract formule, better than any books that tell 
how to do things. I would rather that the young and inex- 
perienced worker should sit down and read these and see where 
family after family, individual after individual, have received 
wise treatment and been lifted out of their distress than that 
they should get any amount of abstract information, because 
these are cases of real folk and they appeal as real folks always 
do to real folks. They are epics of human life, tragical some- 
times, hopeful often, full of intense personal interest always, to 
the sympathetic heart. 

Now what of the sociological value. Everything that has 
personal value has social value. You cannot lift the most ob- 
scure individual by ever so slight a rise in his circumstances 
and character that you do not start impulses of social progress 
from that moment. And yet there is some distinction between 
the social and personal use of our accumulated knowledge. Con- 
sider for a moment. Dr. Amos G. Warner studied a large 
number of case records from charity organization societies in 
this country and found out to his satisfaction that at least half 
of the people who receive material relief do not need material 
relief, but need something else. They need moral discipline, 
mental training, inspiration and encouragement, work, a chance 
for better work, a new home environment,—a hundred different 
things. What does it mean if half of the people who now re- 
ceive material relief do not need that, but something else? It 
means that they need not so much the physical and the ma- 
terial as they do the moral and spiritual aid. What does that 
mean? Sociologically it means what we heard last night from 
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Dr. Brackett in his admirable address, it means a new require- 
ment for charitable workers to meet. Any dull person can give 
away groceries and clothing, but it takes a person of intellect 
and discrimination and experience to elevate and inspire, teach 
and guide and uplift the human soul. Therefore, we are grow- 
ing to-day a new ministry, the ministry of what Alexander John- 
son, whose name I love to speak on this platform, calls the 
“Church of the Divine Fragments.” This looking after the in- 
competent and those who lag behind is a new spiritual vocation. 

Again, of half the people who now receive material relief 
and should receive it, we find at least one-quarter and probably 
one-third stand in need of that material relief because of sick- 
ness, or accident or some physical incompetence. Then from 
our accumulated knowledge of different sources we begin to in- 
quire, why is it that among the poorer classes the death rate is 
so much higher, and then we come to the question that has 
been brought up in the report of this committee, the unsanitary 
housing and over-crowding, and then we start tenement house 
reform to remedy that evil. We learn the great number of 
consumptive cases, and we start the tuberculosis committee to 
try to secure that reform. Because we have a little knowledge, 
that leads us to get more and more. We find that there are 
dangerous trades into which if a man goes to earn his honest 
living for his family he signs his death warrant, to take effect in 
from ten to fifteen years; and thus we come to inquire until 
we see that there is a whole net-work of evil circumstances 
that tend to pull down and hem in multitudes of people and 
that it is only by great heroism and almost by superhuman ability 
that they rise above them. 

We do not wonder that people sometimes need help when 
we find that in eighty-seven trades in this country, fifty per cent. 
of grown men in those trades do not earn above $10.00 a week. 
With that little income of $5.00 to $10.00 a week how easy to 
succumb to sudden calamity when one must need a kind friend. 
Our knowledge makes us begin to see that way beyond the care 
of needy families in their homes is the struggling destitution 
of those who are yet self-supporting but on the ragged edge, 
heroic men and women to whom we should give our profound 
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respect; and when death or sudden illness, the calamity that 
may overcome any of us, touches them and they slip over on 
the wrong side, who are we that we should be anything but a 
true brother and a true sister? 

It used to be thought that young men or young women who 
felt the call for social service had to choose whether they would 
be reformers or whether they would be philanthropists. Prof. 
Tucker said not long ago that a philanthrophy which contents 
itself with alleviating the suffering created by wrong social 
conditions, postpones the philanthropy which is determined in 
any case to right those conditions. I think it is much truer 
to-day to say that the intelligent philanthropy which is at 
work ameliorating the condition of those suffering from wrong 
social relations and industrial conditions is the strongest ally 
of that form of social organization which is righting social wrong. 
I think now we do not have to choose whether we shall be 
reformers or philanthropists. Whichever way we look, we have 
to look the other way also. If we did choose one, we would 
soon have to choose the other. It is now in charity and social 
service as the old woman said of the churches. “The churches 
are so mixed up to-day,” she said, “that she would not know 
where to find herself when she got to heaven.” We are mixed 
up, reformers and philanthropists. And we are so because we 
are getting a basis for our judgment and a foundation for our 
work in accurate knowledge carefully reported. It is because 
we are learning a little, coming to know a little, that we are 
getting closer together in our work. The instant we know that 
we must take hold of causes in order to truly help, we cannot 
be satisfied to play on the surface. I know a little boy who 
has that slowness of response which you have often observed in 
youth as to getting ready for dinner or luncheon and his mother 
said, “Harry, the luncheon bell will ring in a moment, do get 
ready.” And he, lingering, put down his book and said, “Mother, 
I am beginning to get ready to begin to get ready.” We are 

beginning to get ready to begin to get ready to work together. 
We are beginning a lot of things, one calling himself a settle- 
ment worker, one a charity worker, one a social reformer, or 
something else; we are beginning to get together on a basis of 
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actual knowledge. There is this thing about it, friends, that 
we must remember: If you have got ever so tiny an atom of 
actual fact, of veritable truth, you have got hold of the very 
substance of which the universe is made. It will link your tiny 
effort to “whatsoever forces draw the ages on;” it will reveal 
to you the kind of service you ought to render. 

I once knew a scientist who spent year after year with his 
eyes literally glued to the microscope to learn the habits of a tiny 
creature whose name I never could remember, and to tell those 
habits to the world. Once I said to him impatiently, “How is 
it that you can spend all this time finding out about that in- 
significant little atom, when there are human beings all about 
you so interesting and needing you so much?” I was young 
then. With a fatherly understanding my scientific friend said, 
“My dear little child, truth is one and you cannot tell what 
value the most infinitesimal actual fact may have upon all human 
life. Let each person study the thing he is fitted to understand.” 
I wish our charity workers would remember that. It sometimes 
seems like going over and over again a very poor kind of know- 
ledge of facts to see how many people there are who desert 
their families, and how many people there are that have nothing 
to eat, and how many people there are who are incompetent and 
ignorant and defective ; it sometimes seems that this is the lowest 
and poorest kind of social devotion. Yet who are the people 
who are showing us the most successfully how to get rid of social 
evils? They are those who are continually and patiently trying 
to make this, that, and the other individual life a better life by 
their ministrations. Who are the people who are telling us how 
we may sometime cease to have so many defective children? Is 
it merely the physicians or the people who look upon the ques- 
tion from the outside? No; they are those teachers who are 
studying this and that individual defective child and. learning 
how to develop the very smallest elements of intelligence, and 
thus learning the causes and some of the cures of defectiveness. 

We are so closely brought together in this manifold search 
for knowledge that when we get just a little heap of it accumu- 
lated, it belongs to every one of us. 
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In closing I want to read you something that will show, per- 
haps better than I could in any other way, the oneness of our 
common pursuit and the worth of our common knowledge: will 
show how those that lead the race, and those who follow, and 
those backward and incompetent who must be helped, are all one 
family : 

THE CONQUERORS. 


He walked, majestic, onward toward the Light; 

His free step sending back to endless night 

Old shapes of pain and wrong, while at his feet 

New hopes, upspringing fast, with wonder sweet 
Allured the multitude, who thronged more near 

With every upward lift to air more clear 

And heights more fair. They pressed him close at last 
And cried, “We know thee now, whom days long past 
We feared: Thou art the Conqueror, our King! 

For thee the laurel wreath! To thee we sing!” 


Then Love, who all the weary, climbing, way 

Had bound the people to him, day by day, 

Quick called, with sudden heat, “Behold, look back, 
Another Conqueror comes along your track! 

Praise him, too, in your songs; he, too, is King! 
To cheer him on his way more laurel bring!” 


Amazed, the throng looked backward, and with scorn 
Made answer: — “He a King? He shames the Dawn! 
To call him here with us would clog our way. 

See’st thou his sullen look of dull dismay? 

His weak, uncertain feet? His clumsy hand? 

His loathsome scars of ancient evil’s brand? 

Demons escaped, and beasts but half out-grown, 

Still haunt his twilight mind. Timid, alone, 

Vast Nature’s step-child, prey of cruel fate, 
He, — King? O Love, thy wisdom fails of late!” 


But Love replied, more sternly sweet, — “Behold, ! 
They both are Conquerors! He, so calmly bold, 
Who leads your march, ye well may crown him here; 
I told you he was King while far or near 

His solemn call scarce-heeded rang. — But he, 

So far behind, — from Life’s deep-pulsing sea 

I saw him snatch, when cast to earth, one gleam 
Of yearning hope; but one faint, fitful, beam 
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O’er which heaven’s Light might pass to his pale soul 
To stir its life and make it grow. The whole 
Round world in league with me I held to aid 

His secret struggle; ’till, at last, afraid 

Yet wrestling still, he strained half-way from beast 
To man! And now, O see, erect at least, 

He stumbles onward toward the path ye tread! 

Ah, look again, — he lifts his heavy head! 

Conqueror, I say,—of his poor self the King, — 
Forget him not when triumph songs ye sing!” 


Ashamed, the multitude made haste the way 

To smooth for this belated soul, whose day 

Had just begun; the while, like freshening breeze 
That stirs the leaves on all the forest trees, 

Their voices rose as one: —“O Love, great Love, 
Thou art the Conqueror! Thine the Light above! 
Tis — didst give their crowns to both of these!” 


THE ETHICAL VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL AGENCIES. 


BY WILLIAM I. NICHOLS, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
BROOKLYN BUREAU OF CHARITIES. 


The subjects of especial interest to those working with 
needy families may be divided into two classes, those which are 
preventive, and those which are remedial. In the former class 
are such questions as the tenement house problem, the temper- 
ance reform, the cure of tuberculosis, the education of the young, 
and other great questions relating to the causes which underlie 
the existing conditions among the poor. These matters are fun- 
damental. If they could be dealt with rightly, perhaps there 
would be no necessity for considering other methods of helping 
the poor. These subjects, therefore, may be said to be the more 
important and more interesting for the charity worker. I refer 
to them in order that it may be understood that I recognize their 
primary importance; but they are not included in the topic that 
I am to consider at this time which belongs to the second class 
of subjects—the more superficial it may be —relating to the 
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immediate remedying of conditions as we find them. If, how- 
ever, the other class of subjects is more important fundamentally, 
the question of right methods of immediate dealing with the situ- 
ation as it exists in any instance is the more pressing at the 
moment. 

The work of the sanitary engineer may be more important 
as regards the health of a community than the work of the phy- 
sician in his ordinary practice, attempting to cure diseases which 
would not occur if there were right sanitation. But when your 
child, or mine, has typhoid fever, or diphtheria, no matter what 
defective sanitation may have been the cause, the thing in which 
we are most interested at the time is what is the best method 
of treatment to effect the saving of the life of our child and its 
restoration to health. And we care a great deal that the physi- 
cian should be skilled in employing the best means for accom- 
plishing his purpose, however thorough he may be in his knowl- 
edge of correct sanitation. As a matter of fact notwithstanding 
all that students of medical and social science may do, probably 
for a long time to come physicians and charity workers will be 
occupied largely in helping those who come to them in trouble, 
and the use of the best methods of helping is, therefore, of 
great importance. 

Among useful methods for the charity worker I believe that 
industrial agencies judiciously employed have great value, es- 
pecially from an ethical point of view. Indeed, as I have been 
engaged in dealing with the problems of distress which every 
charity worker meets, so valuable have I found the industrial 
agencies, that I have wondered that they are not better under- 
stood and more widely adopted. In looking over the reports of 
the National Conference I do not find that the subject of the 
ethical value of industrial agencies has been presented fully. 
They appear to be thought of commonly as a work test chiefly 
useful as a device for detecting those who are seeking aid under 
false pretences, and saving a waste of money. Even this, which 
I regard as the least valuable function of the industrial agencies, 
has important ethical significance often overlooked. 

Leaving aside entirely the matter of pecuniary cost, the ob- 
taining of aid by false statements is very demoralizing and in 
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so far as the industrial agency limits this practice it accom- 
plishes a moral benefit. When a beggar obtains a gift in re- 
sponse to his appeal for help stating that he cannot get work, 
when in reality he is not willing to work, the moral injury re- 
sulting from rewarding his untruthfulness is of far greater con- 
sequence than the waste of the gift. 

Moreover, if those who are going about seeking aid under 
false pretences can be stopped, the people of any community are 
in much better condition to deal with those who really need and 
deserve help. The number to be eliminated is small relatively, 
but a few beggars give the impression of a great deal of need, 
as they go from house to house, or accost passers on the street. 
Benevolent people are more willing to refuse to respond to ap- 
peals, and to refer applicants to the charitable society if they 
know that there is a certainty of their obtaining an immediate 
opportunity of work. In Brooklyn it is a matter of general ob- 
servation that begging has greatly diminished in recent years, a 
result due in large measure doubtless to the existence of the in- 
dustrial agencies. 

When, however, this result, which may be called the nega- 
tive value of industrial agencies, has been accomplished, it ceases 
to be prominent in our thought, since the positive value is so 
much greater. In practice we hardly think of the industrial 
agencies as a work test, since our attention is directed so much 
more to their value in affording a means of helping many whom 
we could not help wisely otherwise. The industrial agencies 
operate as a work test silently and those conducting them know 
little about it. Those referred to them who do not want to work, 
simply do not put in an appearance. But the great majority of 
those who are found to be in need of help are willing to make 
such return in work as they can; and many are deeply grateful 
for the opportunity. 

The industrial agencies serve a useful purpose as a substi- 
tute for material relief. Before considering their ethical value 
in this aspect we may note their economic value. Nearly all the 
needy families with whom we deal have some power for self- 
help which is not used. If there is at hand a method for imme- 
diately turning this unused power to account, it is found in most 
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cases to have considerable value. To how great an extent this 
is the fact may be seen from the practical experience of the Bu- 
reau of Charities. The total value of the aid rendered through 
the industrial agencies conducted by the Society fully equals the 
sum of the contributions for the support of the Society. This is 
equivalent to saying that every dollar sent as a contribution for 
the maintenance of the Society is placed in the pocket of some 
person needing and deserving help. No part of the contribu- 
tions is diverted to paying the salaries of employes or other ex- 
penses. 

The industrial agency utilizes the power of self-help which 
except for this opportunity would be wasted. _In each individual 
probably the earning power was small, perhaps too small to have 
economic value for the ordinary employer conducting his busi- 
ness for profit. At all events, the opportunity for the exercise 
of this power of self-help had not been found, and the industrial 
agency makes use of what would have been wasted. The aggre- 
gate of the savings of these otherwise unused capacities of self- 
help proves to be sufficient to defray the expenses of maintain- 
ing the Society in its various lines of work. Thus it comes to 
pass that the beneficiaries of the Society, by the work which it 
affords them the opportunity to perform, pay the cost of its main- 
tenance, and receive as wages earned the entire sum which was 
given for their benefit. And this notwithstanding that great 
care is exercised to employ in the industrial agencies only those 
who really need aid and to whom in most cases it would have to 
be supplied from some source if the opportunity for earning the 
help required were not at hand. Those capable of securing em- , 
ployment outside are not admitted to the industrial agencies, or 
if received are allowed to remain but a short time. 

The industrial agencies are regarded both by those who 
administer them and by those who make use of them as a sub- 
‘stitute for material relief. Many, however, who would not be 
willing to accept gratuitous relief are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to obtain it in a manner which they deem consistent with 
their self-respect. The attitude in which an applicant for aid 
stands towards a society is very different when he feels that he 
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is expected to do what he can to help himself from what it is 
when he feels that he is to be the passive recipient of aid. The 
acceptance of alms is depressing and humiliating; the putting 
forth of effort in the way of self-help is uplifting and stimulat- 
ing. Work is recognized by all right-minded people as the basis 
of success, for rich and poor alike. There is no-room for idle- 
ness in the universe, and any attempt to help those who are in 
need should be conducted on this principle. Whatever may be 
the true cause of distress, the one in need almost invariably re- 
gards the chief cause to be lack of employment. Even when he 
has been out of work so long that he has ceased to think of try- 
ing to get work, he yet will not deny that work is the natural 
means of self-support. The industrial agency meets him at once 
on this ground. From the outset his thought is turned in the 
right direction. And the industrial agency affords the advan- 
tage of immediate occupation and of occupation adapted to very 
limited capacities. There is for the moment no uncertainty about 
finding an opportunity for work such as he is capable of per- 
forming. It may not be — indeed it is known not to be — work 
that will be permanently satisfactory, but it is work, and work 
of any kind is better than no work, and affords the true starting- 
point for further progress. The needy person obtains promptly 
the help required, and the means taken to obtain it discloses as 
hardly anything else can what is the next step to be taken. There 
is afforded to the one desiring to be self-supporting the privilege 
which he will most value, a chance to show what he can do for 
himself, and to the one desiring to be helpful a knowledge of the 
kind of assistance required, and of the best method of rendering 
it. 

In the industrial agencies the applicants for help are seen to 
best advantage; and for those who are seeking to help them 
there is greatest inspiration. The friendly visitor there comes 
into closer relation with the one in whom he is interested than in 
any other place. Whenever I go into the wood yards, or work 
rooms or laundries of our Society I find myself moved to a 
feeling of especial sympathy and respect and affection for the 
men and women working there. I honor them for making the 
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best of the means at their command. One feels that they are 
doing what they can and it is a joy to help those with this dis- 
position. 

So useful do | regard our industrial agencies in bringing 
ur Society into right relations with those whom we wish to 
help, that I do not see what we would do without them. They 
are as necessary a part of our equipment as are pens, ink and 
paper for our registry. 

While they are, as I have said, a substitute for material 
relief, they are vastly more than that. They supply what no 
amount of material relief can supply. The work afforded is 
often more valuable than the material compensation resulting 
from it. To a person conscious of a capacity to work, the in- 
ability to find the opportunity is the greatest hardship. To be- 
stow gifts upon such a person after the manner of the ordinary 
relief societies is to make his burden greater. We owe it to him 
in our effort to help him to furnish the one thing needful, an 
opportunity to exercise his powers of self-help which are wither- 
ing for want of use. 

These powers, moreover, need to be trained and developed. 
For this purpose the industrial agencies possess great value. 
Indeed their ethical value is shown more clearly in their educa- 
tional service than in the direct supply of material aid. While 
the industrial agency renders valuable service in furnishing to 
those who are in need of aid opportunity to do the little that 
they are capable of doing, it confers a greater benefit in teaching 
them how to do better work. The trouble in by far the larger 
number of instances is not that work is not to be had, but that 
those who are suffering from lack of work have never learned 
how to do good work. 

In charity, as in almost every field of human action, educa- 
tion is the true watchword. But in charity this principle is often 
sadly neglected. Kind hearted people are ready to do almost 
anything for those who are in need of help except to teach them 
how to help themselves. The industrial agency comes in at this 
point in the most helpful manner. If it is more difficult, and for 
the moment more costly to teach another how to do a thing for 
‘himself than to do the thing for him, in the end the former 
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method is far more satisfactory, and implies a deeper degree of 
real benevolence. This instruction can be provided only in a 
school conducted from a philanthropic impulse. The ordinary 
employer may give to those who apply opportunity to do such 
work as they already can do, but seldom if ever, will an em- 
ployer take pains to teach those who are working for him how 
they can do better work. This is the motive always uppermost 
in the mind of the superintendent of the industrial agency. He 
is conducting the work not to make money for himself but to 
make better workers. I like to think of the Bureau of Charities 
with its elaborate industrial system not merely as a factory or 
a workshop, but as an educational institution, a manual training 
school. These people whom we are trying to help need most of 
all education,— not so much book knowledge, as skill and per- 
severance and fidelity in work. They need to be taught the 
beauty and the dignity of labor. 

And it is a pleasure to observe how those who are being 
taught in the industrial agencies respond to the efforts made in 
their behalf. They are encouraged to find that they have re- 
sources within their reach which they had not suspected. They 
are sensible, moreover, that they are working not under task- 
masters who wish to turn their labor to profit for their employ- 
ers, but under the guidance of friends who are seeking to show 
them how they can secure the greatest possible benefit for them- 
selves. 

I do not know any situation where this happy relation be- 
tween employer and employed is so manifested. The industrial 
agency is more than an ordinary manual training school, because 
for the workers it is serious business; and the superintendents 
are more than ordinary teachers, because by the circumstances 
of those under their charge, they are impelled to sympathy and 
friendship. 

But the agency fills a place in the educational system of the 
community, otherwise unprovided for, by which those who have 
passed beyond the age of childhood and youth without having 
been trained to self-support may obtain practical instruction in 
this fundamentally important art. Whether this education of 
grown-up children who are industrially ignorant, should be con- 
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ducted by the State or by philanthropic enterprise need not be 
discussed now, but we may note that for those concerned the 
education is as important as that furnished in the public schools 
for those who are in attendance upon them. 

The point to be emphasized is, that in large measure what 
we call poverty is ignorance; that those whom we term the poor 
need instruction, education, particularly industrial training. 
Whether this education shall be provided by public or private 
funds it must be furnished by some organization in a systematic 
manner. It must include some means of material assistance 
while the training is taking place, but this feature should not be 
the one kept most prominently in mind either of the pupils or 
of the teachers, of those who are being helped or of those who 
are helping. The attaining of a greater power of self-support 
is the object to be held in view. The course of training should 
be carefully graded beginning with tasks that are suited to those 
who have developed a very limited capacity of self-support, and 
there should be opportunity for advancement and promotion 
until a considerable degree of skill is required. 

There will be some, probably, in every community with 
whom it may become necessary to deal through the industrial 
agencies, who will not be able to attain to the power of complete 
self-support. It is desirable that all who are capable of doing 
anything should be educated to the utmost limit of their capacity. 
Beyond that point, for those who cannot become fully self-sup- 
porting, a certain amount of gratuitous assistance may be neces- 
sary. But gratuitous aid supplied as supplementary for those 
who are conscious of doing the best they can to support them- 
selves and those properly dependent upon them, is very different 
in its effect from relief bestowed upon those who are aware that 
they are not doing their full share. 

If the charitable people of a community should agree in 
recognizing that the sufferings of the poor are due largely to 
their lack of a knowledge how to use effectively the powers 
which they possess and the resources available for them, and 
would unite in a systematic method of providing the training 
needed, they would promote the benefit of those in whom they 
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are interested as they fail to do by their benevolent attempts to 
carry their burden for them. 

For the well-to-do to carry on their backs, as it were, those 
who are not putting forth effort to move themselves, is sure to 
lead to disappointment, both for those who are trying to render 
service and for those in whose behalf it is being attempted. 
Those who are entirely helpless must be carried by others, but 
every one who can help even a little, for his own good, as well 
as for the general good, must be taught to do his part. This is 
a principle which even intelligent friendly visitors do not always 
regard. Their sympathy for those whom they desire to benefit, 
impels them often to try to do themselves more than it is well 
for those whom they would benefit that they should do. Self- 
control is required to wait and to let another do laboriously, and 
perhaps painfully, that which one could do for him easily. But 
the learning how to do the needful thing for ones self is of greater 
value than having it done by another. 

The friendly visitor may be excused for doing more than is 
judicious, since usually training schools suited to the need are 
not at hand. But as the value of industrial agencies becomes 
more widely recognized, this opportunity for helping those who 
need‘ aid to help themselves will become more common. The 
particular methods will be adapted to the circumstances of differ- 
ent communities. In some localities they may be agricultural, 
after the fashion of the famous Pingree potato patch plan, which 
is in successful operation in improved form in Philadelpma. In 
most places some form of mechanical training will be found 
most serviceable. 

In Brooklyn the first industrial agency established was the 
Wood Yard which has been in operation twenty years. In the 
meantime two additional yards have been opened. These are all 
self-sustaining. The amount raised from the sale of wood at 
market prices covers the entire cost of maintenance, though there 
is hardly any margin that can be called profit. The men are 
paid entirely by the piece plan at the rate of three dollars and 
sixty cents for sawing and splitting a cord of wood in the form 
usually desired for kindling. The most of the work is done by 
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men having families, usually men who are infirm and who can- 
not obtain regular employment elsewhere. They earn on an 
average from fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and some after 
experience can earn more. The more able-bodied and trust- 
worthy of these men are sent from the yards frequently for odd 
jobs at which they often earn a dollar or a dollar and a quarter. 
The amount obtained by these men in and through the wood 
yard, while not ordinarily sufficient for the entire support of 
themselves and their families, added to what is earned by other 
members of the family, saves them from becoming dependent 
on charity. The homeless men or tramps are allowed usually 
to earn only enough to provide meals and lodgings for a few 
days while they are trying to find employment outside or while 
the Bureau is obtaining information concerning them. 

The Wood Yard affords an opportunity for observing the 
disposition and capacity of the men who are working there. 
Great pains is taken by the superintendent and foreman to en- 
courage them and to gain their confidence. The men who come 
frequently, recognizing that they are not able to find regular 
employment elsewhere, appreciate highly the privilege which the 
1 yard affords. Many of them seem to take a real pride in doing 
their work well and in doing as much as they can. The good 
effect of the industrious habit and of the generally friendly at- 
mosphere in the yard is apparent in many cases. Some of the 
men grow to have a feeling of real attachment to the yard and of 
loyalty to the Bureau. They do not appear to have any sense of 
being humiliated. On the contrary they manifest a feeling of 
| satisfaction in deriving so much benefit from work which at 
| first seemed unattractive and unpromising. 
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The next industrial agency established by the Bureau was 
the laundry, which was begun in 1885. A second laundry was 
opened in another portion of the city in 1887. These laundries, 
like the word yards are self-sustaining, although a longer time 
. was required to attain this result. The equipment for the laun- 
dries is somewhat expensive, although only those conveniences 
| are had which are to be found usually in a private family. 

The laundry, evidently, is educational in every part of its 
| work. The superintendent needs to be not only a skillful laun- 
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dress, but an efficient teacher. In the Industrial Laundry Train- 
ing School there is to be seen the fullest combination of school 
and factory. Nearly all the women are unskilled when they 
enter. The superintendent watches their work at every turn 
and is teaching them continually. At the same time they are 
receiving pay in cash as they would in any factory, though at 
smaller compensation, than would be paid for skilled labor. The 
training in the laundry has a marked effect upon the women 
morally as well as industrially. The most perfect order and 
good behavior are maintained. A high degree of excellence in 
work is required, yet all the women feel that the superintendent 
is their friend, and they recognize the value of her instruction. 

Women who become proficient as laundresses, readily secure 
employment in families at good wages. The demand for such 
far exceeds the supply. It is within bounds to say that hundreds 
of women in Brooklyn are maintaining themselves and their chil- 
dren by means of the training which they received in the indus- 
trial laundries conducted by the Bureau. 

Much care has to be exercised to prevent women who have 
husbands able to support them, or who do not have children de- 
pendent upon them, from being admitted to the laundry. It is 
not intended that the industrial agency shall encourage the de- 
pendence of lazy husbands upon their more energetic wives. 

The third industrial agency undertaken by the Bureau was 
the work room for unskilled women who are incapable of 
doing laundry work. The bureau maintains three work rooms 
in different sections of the city. Although the educational in- 
fluence of the work room is less apparent than in the laundry, 
it is present, and operative, and the moral influence is perhaps 
equally great. The work is graded so that the least capable 
woman may have employment, if nothing more than sorting and 
sewing of carpet rags. They are taught to repair clothing and 
to make simple garments and also have training in cooking and 
in various forms of domestic service. 

They obtain, moreover, lessons in thrift, both in regard 
to clothing and food, since in the industries the custom is to 
waste as little as possible, and to show how everything may be 
utilized. The older and feebler women appreciate the opportun- 
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ity which the work room affords to turn their limited powers 
of self-support to account, saving them from the necessity of 
having to depend upon the charity of friends or of the public. 
One of them in conversation expressed forcibly a feeling un- 
doubtedly entertained by many, saying: “I like to come to the 
work room when I need help because it takes the sting out of 
the charity.” Alas! That charity should ever be administered 
so that it has in it a sting! Work, such as in many cases could 
be afforded only in an industrial agency, is the antidote to this. 
poison. 

An integral part of the industrial agencies for women are 
the day nurseries conducted in connection with each of the 
work rooms. These departments of the industrial agencies are 
especially interesting not alone because of the loveliness, and 
sometimes the pathos of the little children, but because often the 
widows or deserted wives with young children are the persons 
who most need the help which the industrial agencies afford. 

Moreover, the little children furnish often the best means 
of exerting a helpful influence upon the mother. The love of 
the child for the caretakers who have kindly attended to its 
needs, wins the mother’s confidence in those who are desirous 
to help her. And the intercourse between mother and child as 
it takes place in the day nursery arouses in those who behold it 
a new sense of the opportunity to help those who are striving 
bravely under hard conditions. The day nursery is a good place 
for the friendly visitor to meet the mother of the family under 
her charge. It is a touching sight to see the mothers leaving 
their little ones in the morning on their way to their day’s work, 
and calling for them again at the close of the day, never too 
tired to receive them and to carry them if need be in their arms. 
In the morning the parting of mother and child is often painful, 
but in the evening the meeting is always joyous. 

I believe that the moral nature of the mothers is developed 
and the affection for their children is deepened as they see the 
care bestowed upon them in the day nursery and observe how 
their children’s natures unfold and develop under this treatment. 
They learn that good food, and cleanliness, and gentle though 
firm discipline are what their children need. 
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The Lodging House for Homeless Women completes the 
list of industrial agencies conducted by the Bureau. In this, 
women who are dispossessed, or for any reason temporarily de- 
prived of their homes are furnished a comfortable place where 
they have shelter until they can re-establish themselves in their 
homes, making payment in the meantime by labor. In many 
cases this is an experience which forms a crisis in the lives of 
the women, and much depends upon the influence about them 
during this homeless interval. 

All the industrial agencies afford fine opportunity for ser- 
vice on the part of volunteer committees. And much of their 
usefulness depends upon this co-operation. They are training 
schools for those who wish to learn how to work wisely for 
others as well as for those who need to learn how to work more 
effectively for themselves. Many kind-hearted persons who 
have not had sufficient acquaintance with the lives of the poor 
to do good work as friendly visitors in individual homes, may 
gain in the industrial agencies a knowledge of those employed 
there which will make them much better friends. Understand- 
ing the purpose and methods of the industrial agencies, they 
will use them when they may be of benefit to their families, and 
they will refrain from resorting to them when they might be 
harmful. 

For industrial agencies should be used always with intelli- 
gent consideration. While they should be made as attractive 
as possible for those who really need them, they should not be 
resorted to unnecessarily. Every case must be considered on its 
own merit. Used in this way they will prove an instrumentality 
for great good. They constitute the systematic method for re- 
lieving the distress which is constantly occurring among the 
poorer people in every community, many of whom live always 
close to the margin between self-support and dependence. 

The industrial agency ready at hand, well known by rich 
and poor, well administered and properly safe-guarded, may be 
of the greatest benefit. It is needed in every large town or 
city, as truly as is the fire department or the hospital. It effects 
with its systematized arrangements what cannot be accomplished 
by individual effort. It does not take the place of personal ser- 
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vice, but is a useful instrumentality for all ‘who are trying to help 
their neighbors who are in trouble. 

The benefit of the operation of such industrial agencies in 
the community is very marked in times of special depression or 
calamity. In these periods where industrial agencies are main- 
tained there is less suffering than elsewhere. Those suddenly 
compelled to seek for help turn gladly to the industrial agencies, 
where they find opportunity to obtain in return for labor the 
assistance required, instead of appealing to a society dispensing 
relief gratuitously, or to some committee for relief formed for 
the occasion. And on the other hand the benevolent people of 
the locality having become accustomed to refer applicants for 
aid to the industrial agencies and having acquired confidence in 
them, naturally continue to work through them. 

They protect the public from imposture; afford a means 
by which those in need may obtain aid in a manner consistent 
with their self-respect; encourage thrift; increase the power of 
self-support; promote co-operation and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the strong and the weak, and strengthen the moral life 
of the community. 


VII. 
Children. 


WORK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BY AMOS W. BUTLER, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, 
INDIANA, 


In every avenue of human endeavor there are interesting 
problems. Some of these problems are great, and some are 
among the greatest. To-day we present to you the greatest prob- 
lem the world knows, — the problem of the children. It is some- 
times called the.boy problem, again the girl problem. It is the 
child problem. For the children all things exist and from them 
all human effort and achievement in the future years will come 

The schools both public and private are perhaps the most 
familiar organizations in the great work of child training. They 
afford the chief means for the teaching and development of the 
normal child. Their work and methods are commonly considered 
at educational associations. But in reality this is also an associa- 
tion of educators. The hard educational problems are those with 
which we have to deal. The truant, the neglected, the feeble- 
minded, the deaf, the blind, the cripple, the degenerate and the 
delinquent children are those whose special care and training are 
ours. These are the ones who may be said to fail to pass through 
the meshes of the sieve of the common school. They must be 
trained and shaped and fitted, if possible, for citizenship or for the 
best life of which they are capable. Out of them come the bulk 
of the anti-social class. 

Many there are who are studying this problem and who 
are trying to solve it. Some have worked upon it in one way; 
some in another. Some have worked with the so-called normal 
child; some with the one classified as abnormal; some with the 
dependent child; some with him who is said not to be so; some 
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with the delinquent child; others with those who have never been 
caught transgressing the law. 

We are coming to see that the whole problem is one, from 
the foundling asylum or the birth chamber of the home, through 
the school to the academy on one hand and the reform school on 
the other. These are children. They appeal to us for nurture, 
care and training. How general has been the response already 
you know full well. How the work is spreading from one place 
to another we gather from everything we read. How the im- 
portance grows, how great the cause is, is borne in upon every 
worker with tremendous power, increasing in weight as he gets 
deeper into the work. 

The Committee feels that the comprehensive report of the 
origin and development of the child-saving work in America pre- 
sented three years ago and printed in the proceedings of the Wash- 
ington Conference leaves little to add. It has. sought here to 
present another aspect of the work; to give as many of the varied 
and valuable expressions of the work of children’s charities as the 
time would permit. This year the work of all the children’s com- 
mittees of former years has been combined in one committee. 
The Executive Committee has kindly given the time requested 
for its sessions. Instead of giving a chronological account of 
the work, we have thought to present a number of the different 
kinds of work being done for unfortunate childhood and the 
measures that are being taken to prevent dependency and delin- 
quency among children. 

From studies of the dependent and the criminal, we have 
learned much of the causes of dependency, and criminality. Know- 
ing the causes, we can intelligently study means of prevention and 
their application. 

From figures that have been collected from the prisons and 
reformatories of our country, it is apparent that there is a rela- 
tionship between certain habits, or certain deficiencies, and crime. 
A large percentage of those convicted come from disrupted fam- 
ilies and a still greater number have lacked proper home training. 
Not long since inquiry was made concerning the facts regarding 
five hundred consecutive admissions to a reformatory for adults 
in one of the central states. These figures are perhaps an aver- 
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age and they tell a very suggestive story. The largest proportion 
are notably deficient in education. Of those studied, 66, or 13.2 
per cent, are reported as illiterate; 251, or 50.2 per cent, had 
not reached the fourth grade in the public schools, and but 26, 
or 5.2 per cent had reached the high school. 

The stooping shoulders, awkward arms and shambling gait 
of these young men indicate plainly that they are deficient in 
physical training. The training of the hand has been neglected ; 
406, or 81.2 per cent, claim to have no trades. In these busy 
times when there is a demand for workmen, 252, or 50.4 per 
cent state that they were unemployed when the crime for which 
they were sentenced was committed. 

Not one claims to have been under the influence of good 
associates. Evil associates lead to bad habits. Three hundred 
and twelve, or 62.4 per cent, use liquor; 374, or 74.8 per cent 
smoke cigarettes ; 409, or 81.8 per cent, use tobacco in some form. 

Of 500 boys in a juvenile reformatory, 466, almost 90 per 
cent, were between the ages of 10 and 16 years. These boys claim 
that their school record, when they were admitted, was as fol- 
lows: Two hundred and seventy-eight, or 53.6 per cent were 
illiterate; over 93 per cent had not reached beyond the fourth 
gerade in the public schools; but 6 of these boys had reached 
beyond the fifth grade, and none beyond the sixth. Four hundred 
and eighty-four, or 93.4 per cent reported their associations as 
bad or mixed. But 34, or 6.6 per cent claimed to have associated 
with good company. In the case of 191 boys, the parents are 
reported as living together; that leaves 327, or 63.1 per cent 
whose homes have been disturbed. 

According to the “Report of the Committee of Fifty,” in- 
temperance is a first cause of crime in 31 per cent of the records 
examined and one of the causes in nearly 50 per cent. In the case 
of destitution of children, 45 per cent are found to be due to 
the liquor habits of either parents, guardians, or others. In gen- 
eral it may be said that this same chain of causes applies in de- 
pendence as well as delinquency. It is therefore to be observed 
that our children and young people lack home life and home train- 
ing; that dependent and neglected children need right care, men- 
tal training, manual training and physical training; that in them 
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should be inculcated right habits, and they should be trained to 
self-control. These needs are being recognized first in one place 
and then in the other, and in the preparation of this programme 
we have sought to have given to us by those who can speak from 
experience, some of the ways in which these various means may. 
be used for the reclamation of unfortunate childhood. 


MANUAL TRAINING WORK WITH WHITE 
CHILDREN. 


BY T. F. CHAPIN, SUPERINTENDENT LYMAN SCHOOL, 
WESTBORO, MASS. 


Manual trainng as an educational means is based upon sound 
pedagogical principles—principles of universal application as per- 
tinent to the training of the reform school boy as to the edu- 
cation of the feeble-minded or the development of the normal 
child of the public school. 

First—It has a physical foundation. As one has said, 
“The child is exceedingly active. To move his muscles is for 
him an absolute necessity, and the wisest methods in child train- 
ing are those which recognize this fact, and instead of repress- 
ing his activity direct it into the best channels.” 

Manual training, therefore, is more elemental than most 
other instruments of education. It appeals largely to the mus- 
cular sense through which a majority of the primary judgments. 
of substance come. The largest and most marked development 
of the muscular sense occurs during the years of childhood. For 
this reason manual training is far more potent in its molding 
influence in the years before fourteen than in the subsequent 
years. 

No educational movement of the last twenty-five years has 
possessed so deep a significance for children from ten to fifteen 
vears of age as that of manual training. The term, as I con- 
ceive it, takes in a broader sweep than tool work with wood 
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and iron. It embraces every kind of form study with clay model- 
ing and drawing at the foundation. It branches out in school 
gardens and goes hand in hand with nature study and elementary 
science. What I have to say, however, deals only with shop 
instruction. 

The system pursued under my direction, both in elementary 
and advanced work, has been the Americanized-Swedish Sloyd 
—planned wholly for its educational value—to teach the boy 
to think, to judge, and to give tangible form to his judgments. 

From the first the course has been held to the touchstone, 
that if it does not prove a mind-awakener, a provoker of thought, 
the system counts for little more than a failure. The elementary 
class from the outset has conferred its benefits impartially on 
every boy in the school unless he were a cripple or so defective 
as to be unable to profit by instruction with other boys. Dullness 
has never ruled out a boy. 

About two thousand five hundred have received this ele- 
mentary training since my connection with Lyman School. How 
far this motley crowd of children, mainly of foreign-born parents, 
is removed from the traditional Yankee boy with his jack-knife, 
is indicated by the fact that out of a sample fifty only five knew 
how to hold a knife and wood in such a way as to whittle properly 
or in safety to themselves. 

While this elementary shop work reaches all pupils, the 
advanced is taken by less than one-third. Promotion to the 
advanced course rests upon ability and attainment. Boys who 
receive it must give some promise of becoming good mechanics. 

It is not attempted to carry all boys through the elementary 
course even. Each one gets about one hundred lessons of two 
hours each. The more capable can complete the course, or 
nearly so, in this time. The poorer fail at about the twentieth 
or twenty-second model. The dovetail joint is the mechanical 
quietus of many a boy. He has by this time tried to gain the 
mastery of some forty-five tools. Although he may never make 
a skilled mechanic he has gained much in hand-skill and learned 
invaluable lessons of a moral nature. 

The advanced course consists in more difficult carpentry 
and wood turning, and there is also a series of lessons in irom 
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and steel-forging. The advanced course, like the other course, 
covers about two hundred hours. 

The models in both the elementary and the advanced courses 
are each some article the use of which the boy can readily ap- 
preciate. The finished work is always given to the boy for his 
own if he desires it. Most prize these articles highly as records 
of their struggles and triumphs. 

The limitations of the delinquent boy makes sloyd training 
of special applicability to his mental and moral needs. The more 
pronounced of his weaknesses are want of will power, incoher- 
ency of mental processes, impulsiveness without power of reflec- 
tion, indolence especially of mind, and a want of a sense of 
shame; his experiences seem to leave little impress. He has 
no power of sustained attention, lies when palpably to his dis- 
advantage to do so, commits all sorts of anti-social misdemeanors 
with no apparent motive, and seems to have little restraining self- 
respect. 

How does manual training meet these deficiencies, and to 
what: extent remedy them? The threadbare truism about learn- 
ing by doing finds no better illustration than is worked out in 
manual training. Few boys are so abnormal that they do not 
want to make something. The interest of the pupil is aroused 
at the outset and a moral training begins without a suspicion on 
the part of the pupil that he is being taught virtue. First, be- 
cause most important manual training leads in the direction of 
truth-telling by inexorably demanding exactness. “Pretty near,” 
“well enough,” “almost,” will not do. So long as the rule shows 
a fraction of variation from the required measurement he has a 
critic that gives him no peace. Especially is this true when a 
joint is involved. The gap which the wood should fill looks 
ugly — it offends the boy’s sense of symmetry. He may not fill 
the space with sawdust or putty. His only remedy is to make 
the next joint more perfect. 

There was in the class a French boy of good native ability 
who thought a little variation from accuracy made small dif- 
ference and he could not be convinced of the importance of exact- 
ness until he began to make dovetail joints. The joint carried 
the day and ever since he has been one of the most accurate 
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of workers. It has taught him a moral lesson on the “trifles 
which make perfection,” which nothing except his muscular sense 
could have carried to his brain. One boy told his teacher, of his 
own accord one day, that he never realized what it meant to be 
just, true and honest until he tried to fit a half-inch pin to a 
half-inch boring. The repeated effort to get it just of the right 
size and finally, perhaps, having it fall out of the hole because 
his eye and judgment were not exact enough, suggested to him 
that word and fact ought to fit each other as pin and boring. 
Constantly recurring cases of this kind show that well-conducted 
manual training teaching is most practical honesty teaching. 
Further, the various joints as they are worked out, lift the boy’s 
standard of excellence. A poor joint is always a weak one, and 
it isn’t often that the poor worker reaches the second joint with- 
out having greatly amended his idea of good work. Careless, 
heedless boys are especially benefited by manual training. 

They absolutely can’t get on without sloughing off their 
heedlessness. They are generally caught by the novelty of the 
work and after their fashion are eager to participate in it, but 
at the very outset they are compelled to do what they have 
never before done — give a degree of sustained attention. At 
every step forward, if their attention fails, their work trips them. 
This wooden teacher is implacable, and so between the grip of 
their interest and the relentlessness of their model, they are grad- 
ually forced out of rooted habits of carelessness and sloveliness. 

I have in mind a number of most marked cases of this very 
kind. One little fellow who was careless to the point of reck- 
lessness, having spoiled his material asked for more, and was 
told he had used his share and must abide the consequences. 
After standing uneasily first on one foot and then on the other 
for perhaps ten minutes, watching others pulling away from him, 
he said to his teacher, “Please mayn’t I have a piece out of the 
waste box?” Being informed that all those pieces were too 
small, he said, “But I have a little money, can’t I buy it?” See- 
ing his eagerness the teacher gave him another piece and he 
ultimately did quite careful work. 

Perhaps you say I am only telling you what every good 
teacher aims at in school work. Granted, but I am showing you. 


——— 
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that here is a new material for the most concrete of moral les- 
sons. My whole contention is that the main value of manual 
training, whether in the public school or the reform school, is not 
a commercial but a mental and moral one. 

A larger percentage of these boys are violent tempered and 
impatient than will be found among average school boys. Several 
of these violent ones who at first would throw down tools and 
sulk for ten minutes at a time, spurred by their chagrin at the 
sight of others’ success and ashamed of their senseless rage at 
-a piece of dumb wood, have gone to work and have developed in 
the class and elsewhere considerable patience and self-restraint. 

A boy who was easily discouraged and ready to give up at 
every difficulty said, “I can’t do this, it’s too hard.” “You can 
polish a floor, can’t you?” said the teacher. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied. “Try it for ten minutes.” At the end of the ten min- 
‘utes he concluded that the difference was not in the hard work 
but the use of his will, and he never after said or acted as 
though the work was too hard for him. 

It is interesting to note that it is an exceedingly rare oc- 
currence to need to give a punishment for misbehavior in the 
manual training school. No boy has ever been suspended or 
expelled from the classes for misbehavior or want of interest. 
It is almost an unheard of event for a boy to attempt to run 
away from the school while in one of these classes. The effect 
upon the boy in his other work and deportment in the school is 
often very marked. One boy who was dull and backward in his 
studies, almost illiterate, has become intensely interested in learn- 
ing and in getting the facilities for acquiring knowledge. 

A boy who was a confirmed truant, could read and write 
very little, entered the class at thirteen years. In a few weeks 
he asked to be taught to read. Fifteen minutes a day out of his 
Sloyd hour were given to learning to read. In six months he 
completed half of the course, including mechanical drawing, 
could read by himself simple reading, read and write notes. At 
the end of the year he had completed the woodworking course, 
could do addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, U. S. 
money, read and write fairly well; but the best of it is that 
the little uplift has been carried forward through a varied ex- 
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perience since leaving the school. He went to the Cuban war 
and later to the Phillipines, serving creditably in both. He car- 
ried on by himself his plodding after knowledge, also used and 
improved his mechanical skill. He is now a substantial citizen, 
a first-class mechanic, and using his leisure hours in a correspon- 
dence course in mechanical engineering. This is by no means an 
isolated case. 

As an illustration of mental stimulation through sloyd the 
following case is in point. A boy in next to the lowest grade 
in school entered the class. Slow of comprehension, he was first 
unable to follow the lessons in mechanical drawing beyond two 
or three lines. After six weeks he was able to keep up and get 
enough to work out the plan in a general way. At the end of 
three months he made a completed drawing in time, and with the 
same attention given to the nineteen other boys in the same class. 
He obeys more quickly, moves more quickly and-seems to grasp 
new ideas more easily. Another boy who was impetuous and 
very obstinate naturally came to grief over and over again, but 
finally left the room with credit to himself. The influence seems 
to be permanent, as considerable time after leaving the school 
he writes to his teacher that he had righted a wrong, and to 
use his own words, “I am going to cut such things altogether.” 
He was not a boy who ever liked to own himself wrong, so 
the voluntary confession of a wrong after his connection with 
the school had ceased, indicated a good bit of moral gain. 

Individual cases of notable mental and moral gain coincident 
with the pursuit of the manual training course might be cited 
indefinitely, and the connection of cause and effect seems too 
palpable to admit of question. Indeed, so evident is the effect 
to the pupils themselves, that in response to a question as to how 
the manual training had helped them, the members of an entire 
class of twenty gave intelligent answer, alleging some moral or 
mental help which they conceived that the sloyd had given to 
them. 

Observing officers remark the difference between boys who 
have received the training and those who have not in their power 
of concentration, comprehension of directions, executive ability 
and judgment. As ought to be expected, those going to farms 
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possess an all-round handiness which commends them to their 
employers. 

Manual training to be an effectual means should consist in 
a series of exercises arranged to secure proper bodily as well 
as mental development. It should progress by properly graded 
steps, be of such a nature as to secure continuous inelligent in- 
terest, appeal strongly to the creative instinct and satisfy the 
zsthetic craving of the pupil. It must demand and secure con- 
stantly the pupil’s best effort, thus building into the mind through 
the nerves and muscles those ideals as to honest work, accur- 
acy, neatness, persistence, patience and the various other elements 
which together constitute right habit and tend to eventuate in 
good character. 

To this end skillful, thoroughly trained, teachers are indis- 
pensable, teachers who not only can execute and teach tool work, 
but those to whom character building is of more consequence 
than the finest model. Skilled mechanics, even if effective dis- 
ciplinarians, are almost never good teachers. Their trade has 
spoiled them, their excellence as teachers being in inverse ratio 
to their excellence as mechanics. This is not saying that the 
good manual training teacher should not be capable of the best 
work with tools. 

In what I have said thus far I have not referred to the 
teaching of trades. Trade teaching is specialized manual train- 
ing, and adapted to the few, and those mainly older than the 
boys with whom I have to do. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I consider manual 
training as the be-all and end-all of reform school training. It is 
only one, albeit an important one, of the various means available 
to the reform school worker, and if by it we come a little nearer 
to getting salvation into the child’s mind and body, it has served 
a great end. 
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THE PREVENTION OF CRIME AMONG COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


MANUAL TRAINING AS A PREVENTIVE OF DELINQUENCY. 
BY WM. E. BENSON, KOWALIGA, ALABAMA. 


“Crime Among Negroes in Georgia,’ was the subject for 
study at a recent Atlanta conference. These annual gatherings, 
held under the auspices of Atlanta University, have attracted 
public attention because of their searching studies of social con- 
ditions among colored people. They have given to the public 
important and concrete sociological facts which are of special 
significance at this stage of race development. In discussing, 
therefore, the prevention of crime among colored people, I do 
not think it out of place to present the following conclusions 
from the Atlanta conference: 


First—“The mass of Negroes are in a transition stage be- 
tween slavery and freedom. Such a period of change involves 
physical strain, mental bewilderment and moral weakness. Such 
periods of stress have among all people given rise to crime and 
criminal class. 


Second—Race prejudice in so far as it narrows the oppor- 
tunities open to Negroes and teaches them to lose self-respect and 
ambition by arbitrary caste proscription is a potent cause of care- 
lessness, disorder and crime. 


Third—Negroes have less legal protection than others 
against unfair aggression upon their rights to life, liberty and 
prosperity. 

Fourth—Laws as to vagrancy, disorder, contracts for work, 
chattel mortgages and crop liens are so drawn as to involve in 
the coils of law the ignorant, unfortunate and careless negroes 
and lead to their degradation and undue punishment, when their 
real need is inspiration, knowledge and opportunity. 

Fifth—Courts usually administer two distinct sorts of jus- 
tice, one for whites and one for Negroes; and this custom, to- 
gether with the fact that judge and court officials are invariably 
white and elected to office by the influence of white votes alone, 
makes it very difficult for a Negro to secure justice in court 
when his opponent is white. 
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Sixth — The methods of punishing Negro criminals are cal- 
culated to breed crime rather than to stop it. Lynching spreads 
among black folk the firmly fixed idea that few accused Negroes 
are really guilty; the leasing of convicts, even under the present 
system of state control, makes the state traffic in crime for the 
sake of revenue instead of seeking to reform criminals for the 
sake of moral regeneration.” 


It is not my purpose to discuss this phase of our subject 
to-day from the standpoint of these conclusions, as they cover a 
much broader field than I am permitted to enter at this time, but 
I submit them to you as coming from thoughtful men and women 
of my race. 

In the distant rural communities in the South there are no 
organized charities, no institutions for rescue work or juvenile 
reformatories for colored children, hence the school and church 
must be the source of their moral uplift and inspiration. The 
necessity for systematic preventive effort in these communities is 
pressing, because when colored children once commit crime there 


is little hope for their regeneration. Punishment is meted out 
according to their crime rather than their criminal record. The 
young and careless mischief-maker is imprisoned in the same 
cell and confined to the same prison farm as the old and hardened 
thug. It is asserted upon good authority that a single sentence 
to the chain-gang usually makes the victim a confirmed criminal 
for life. 


In considering the factors of preventive work, we must 
first find out the actual existing conditions, determine the actual 
uplifting influences in communities where dependency and de- 
linquency have been reduced to a minimum, and then strive to 
introduce similar conditions into other communities. The masses 
of Negroes live in the country districts and boys who are crim- 
inally inclined find their way to the city because it offers them 
an earlier criminal career. The rate of Negro arrests and 
commitments in the cities is about twenty-five per cent., while 
in the country districts it is less than ten per cent. This dis- 
parity is due to the fact that the city has to take care of its own 
delinquents and also those who come from the country. For 
various reasons we find the boys and girls of our race gradually 
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drifting from the farms to the cities, and the rate of criminality 
increases as they go. 

When boys and girls leave their country home, you cannot tell 
whether or not they will ever come back into the life of that 
community, and if so what will be their influence upon the lives 
of those with whom they associate. It matters not what is their 
excuse for leaving. It may be that the boy wants to earn money 
to help raise the mortgage from their little farm or it may be 
that the girl desires to earn support which will help her widowed 
mother in the care of the family, or they may go with the view 
of getting an education, but in the majority of cases they fall 
into the temptation and degradation of city-life before their good 
intentions and high aims have had a chance to assert them- 
selves. The only safeguard against this danger is to keep them 
in the country and place within their reach all the uplifting in- 
fluences that they could get from the city, and eliminate those 
influences which help to destroy manhood and womanhood—and 
this can only be by making farm-life attractive and remunera- 
tive. Good schools which shall give the proper kind of training, 
a pure church life of the type that stands for right living and 
right doing, a wholesome social atmosphere and industrial op- 
portunities are all necessary towards this end. Well organized 
and well-conducted local schools should be established in every 
rural district of the South, and these should have as their specific 
object the practical training of the great mass of Negro boys and 
girls in their immediate neighborhood for practical every-day 
life. AA common school education along with manual training 
will most certainly meet the needs of the great rank and file of 
our youth, because it serves a double purpose. It is not only a 
preparatory education for the few exceptional ones who may 
wish to pursue either higher English or industrial courses when 
they have gone out from the local schools, but best of all, it 
gives a finishing touch to the ninety per cent. of our youth who 
will never be able to have any additional training and fits them 
for an intelligent citizenship and a useful life in the commun- 
ities where they must always live. 

Let us see who are the Negroes who commit crime and go to 
prison, whether they are the industrious, self-respecting and 
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educated, or the lazy, shiftless and illiterate. In my own com- 
munity we have had forty-two arrests in the past eight years 
—thirty-five negroes and seven whites. These were all cases 
which came within the jurisdiction of the local magistrate and 
were charges of a comparatively trivial nature. Only one was 
for alleged assault to rape, which, however, was not proved; 
the other charges were as follows: road defaulters 3, defama- 
tion 1, disposing of mortgaged property 2, fighting 17, cruelty 
to animals 2, bastardy 1, obtaining goods under false pretenses 
I, disorderly conduct 1, arson 2, larceny 8, carrying concealed 
weapons I, vagrancy I. In the case of the last the defendant 
was acquitted, it being evident that there was a conspiracy to 
intimidate him into signing a labor contract. Only one of those 
arrested was committed to jail and he was never sentenced, the 
prosecution failing to appear. We have no vagrants and with 
the exception of a few old people and families that have been 
“burnt out,” our community has never been called upon to 
render charitable aid to any colored person whatsoever. There 
has not been a single murder case with the exception of an 
accidental killing, and not one of the members of our race has 
ever been convicted for any serious crime within the last ten 
years. 

Further out in the county round us we find the character 
of the communities varying. In many places there are no 
schools, and no effort made to put our boys into useful occupa- 
tions, and the record of both races runs the whole gamut of 
crime from petty larceny to murder and rape, with the usual 
attendants of burnings and lynchings. Between the years 1900 
and 1904 there were 125 convictions in the county—105 negroes 
and 20 whites. The records show that out of 47 negroes con- 
victed, 20 were sentenced to hard labor for the county for terms 
of two to six months, and 27 to the state penitentiary for the 
term of two to twenty years. 

I have not come here to discuss the white race, but I be- 
lieve the Negro stands favorably in comparison both as to crime 
and vagrancy when given equal opportunity in education and 
industrial pursuits. Out of seventy-four misdemeanors com- 
mitted in our county, four were committed by whites and seventy 
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by Negroes, while sixteen felonies were committed by whites 
and thirty-five by Negroes. In other words, the rate of crim- 
inality increased among Negroes in the lighter offences, while it 
decreased among the whites, but in the deeper offences the rate 
increased among the whites while it decreased among the Negroes. 

This brings us to the point which has often been raised, 
that the crime record of the Negro is more apparent than real. 
We find him committing a great many misdemeanors, but falling 
off in the heavier crimes. It is said that a Negro steals a horse, 
while the white man steals a bank. If I should read to you 
from the docket the history of each of these cases, it would be 
a recital, case after case, of boys who have unlawfully taken 
a few stalks of sugar-cane or a couple of watermelons. That it 
seems so easy for them to commit petty offences, we do not 
deny, but there is a reason for it. In attempting to explain it 
I am reminded of the story of the old slave who, upon being 
reproved by his master for having committed a certain theft, 
acknowledged with great humility and penitence, “Yes, massa, 
I know you’se got less chickens, but you’se got lot more nig- 
ger.” Deep down in his heart he could not think he was a 
thief. All these years he had been his master’s most trusted 
steward and servant. He carried the keys to the wheat-bin and 
wine-cellar. It was his privilege to set the time for sowing 
and reaping and once when the Union soldiers were near, he 
saved the finest pair of horses in the barnyard by a little trick 
of his own. In short, he was his master’s business manager and 
had been true to every interest. If now, by a mere side issue, on 
his own account, he could make a good investment which incident- 
ally was not only a pleasure to himself but stored up in him energy 
to more than repay his master a dozen times the value of a 
single chicken, he could not see why it was not a perfectly legiti- 
mate procedure. Sambo had an eye to business you see, and 
if I am not misinformed there are similar deals on the side 
in Wall street by white men to-day. However, I have not re- 
lated this little sketch for the purpose of ridiculing, but merely 
to suggest to you why it is so easy for the negro boy of to- 
day to commit petty offences and to explain how these tenden- 
cies have been transmitted from one generation to another. Such 
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acts as would not have been noticed on a well-organized ante- 
bellum plantation are to-day subject to criminal prosecution and 
help to swell the record of Negro crime. 

I do not claim that the Kowaliga community is ideal, but 
there are some restraining influences which have made it an 
exceptional Negro settlement. I attribute it first to the influence 
of a good school, second to the character of the colored people 
themselves, and third to the splendid sentiment of the whites 
who live around us. I dare say there are not many sections in 
the South where the whites themselves so willingly admit that 
by far one of the most industrious and thrifty men of the com- 
munity is a colored man. You will pardon this personal ref- 
erence, but I wish to mention my father, who was a slave and 
worked the first year of his life as a free man for $10.00 a 
month; at the end of the year he had saved $100.00. He came 
back to the place on which he was born and reared and bought 
on credit 160 acres of land from the plantation which was 
originally owned by his master. By ceaseless industry, honesty, 
and business tact he has become one of the largest land owners 
in our county, paying taxes upon more than 3,000 acres. He 
has given his children a good education at the best schools af- 
forded them at the South, and enjoys the respect and indeed 
the confidence of the best white people of the region. He oper- 
ates a plantation store and has built a saw-mill, grist-mill and 
cotton gin, and his extensive plantations furnish employment 
to more than 200 colored men, women and children. In all the 
years of my life I have never known one of them to have been 
convicted of any serious offence. What is the secret of it? The 
fact is he keeps them at work and without knowing it has in- 
stituted a sort of manual training community. He works and they 
work, so they do not have much time to get into mischief because 
crime among Negro youth is due more to idleness than to ignor- 
ance. The influence of this man who has demonstrated the dignity 
and success of labor, has helped to raise the entire moral and 
industrial tone of the community-life and made it known far 
and near as exceptional. 

Another influence in preventive work is the attitude of the 
local officials and the general public sentiment of the whites 
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themselves towards Negro delinquents. The local magistrate is 
a ruling spirit. Happily for our own community, we are not 
possessed with one of those officials who is reported from an 
adjoining county to have never missed convicting a prisoner on 
the dogmatic assumption that “if you are not guilty of this 
offense you are guilty of some other.” Too often a Negro 
boy who commits an offence against another individual of his 
own race is allowed to go unpunished because his victim happens 
to be in ill-favor with the whites and there is a tacit under- 
standing among them not to “push the case.” This is an in- 
centive to other delinquency. ‘The “cocoanut-headed, chocolate- 
colored, little Andy Dotson’’ who blacks the boots of the gov- 
ernor of Mississippi every morning, may be successful in black- 
ing the eyes of all the black-boys around the town, and still 
be regarded by His Excellency as a “good nigger,” but if an 
occasion should present itself, and little Andy should grow so 
bold as to perform the same operation on the eye of a white 
antagonist, he immediately incurs the condemnation of his dis- 
tinguished patron and is dealt with summarily. I beg of you, 
of the white race, to set one standard of moral conduct and 
human action for both races and whether it be in industry, in- 
telligence, high moral character and genuine worth, I assure 
you that the Negro will strive to attain to it. 

No influence is more potent with the Negro than the ex- 
ample set by the white race. This is especially true in the 
South, where the two races come in immediate contact with 
each other. The Negro boy likes to imitate the manner of his 
white employer; the negro girl is influenced to a marked de- 
gree by the style of her white mistress. In fact, we are often 
reminded that the Negro is an imitative race. Some have gone 
so far as to maintain that in matters of education, especially in 
the higher branches and even in manual training, that the Negro 
is not original. In other words, his whole life and being are 
simply a reduplication of the notions of the white race. If 
this is a fact, though I do not believe it, what a multitude of sin 
attaches itself to the hands of the white race of this country. 
For it is unfair to presume that the Negro is any more original 
in the matter of crime than in any other department of human 
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action. Therefore, all that he has learned, good or bad, is the 
result of his contact with the white race. Might we not say that 
the Negro’s first lesson in petty larceny was when that crew of 
Caucasian descendants stole from the shores of Africa a cargo 
of innocent human beings and brought them here as slaves. | 
have not heard of our special propensity for stealing before this 
occasion, but I am certain that since then we have been initiated 
into all the variations of crime from petty larceny to lynching. I 
caution you, therefore, to consider your ways and be wise, lest 
you lead astray innocent, erring ones. They call the Negro the 
“child race; then I suppose you are the “parent race.” I say to 
you therefore in the language of a colored divine, who eloquently 
exhorted his congregation after this manner: “Parents, train 
your children in the way they should go, but it is well you should 
sometimes walk that way yourselves.” 

It has been charged by the opponents of Negro education 
that it has made him shiftless, immoral and criminal. I am in- 
formed by the sheriff of my county, who was personally ac- 
quainted with most of the persons arrested by him in the last 
four years, that less than a dozen out of 105 Negroes con- 
victed had a fairly good English education, while the others 
were entirely illiterate. Not one had ever attended any col- 
lege, manual training or industrial institution and had no in- 
telligence beyond that of ordinary farm laborers. One boy 
showed great aptitude for sketching, but had no training in 
this direction. Morally our community is far above the average, 
our best people having learned to separate themselves from those 
who are immoral. Less than half a dozen girls from our 
community have been guilty of illegitimate childbirth in the last 
eight years. 

Complaint came to me recently that our children did not do 
their farm work so well as before the school was established. I 
investigated. Out of half a dozen families who complained there 
were four who had sent their children to school so irregularly 
that I did not consider them. Of the two complaints which 
I really thought worth investigating, one was a large family of 
girls. I found the seat of complaint in the father, who was 
disappointed because they did not plough so willingly as when 
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they were younger. I thought this was quite natural and rather 
sensible on the part of the girls, and felt encouraged that they 
were intelligent enough to distinguish between the work they 
should do and the work which men are expected to do. The 
mother, however, thought they worked enough. On further 
questioning the father I learned that he had made better crops 
of cotton and corn since he had been sending his children to 
school than in any previous years. The other complaint was 
from a father who had two uncontrollable boys. When manual 
training was first introduced into our schools, he made a personal 
visit there for the purpose of informing the instructor that he 
could teach his boys all the carpentry and blacksmithing at home 
that he wanted them to know; he sent them there to study books 
and not to work. Most of the other families in the community gave 
their undoubted opinion as to the helpful influence of the school 
and of the fact that their children worked better and were of 
greater service to them in various ways than they had ever been 
before. This opinion was confirmed by many of the white people. 
A young white woman who had married into another county 
where the blacks were very ignorant, said that she never wanted 
again to live in a community where the colored people had no 
schools or churches, as it made such a difference in their charac- 
ter. An old mother who had striven hard to keep her children 
in school upon being asked if they were willing to work, replied: 
“Yes, honey; I sends my children to school every day and when 
they goes to field they knows to work.” 

It is necessary at the same time, along with our educational 
effort, to provide opportunities for our boys and girls after 
school life is over. The boy who learns how to farm intelli- 
gently should be given a chance to own a farm and build up 
an intelligent home-life. The girl who learns to do housework 
should be given the opportunity to realize the value of her train- 
ing in a well-ordered home of her own making. To this end 
the Dixie Industrial Company has been organized, with a view 
of buying large tracts of land, subdividing them into small farms, 
and after building comfortable homes upon them, to sell these 
farms and homes to colored people. They will be given a chance 
to pay for them in small annual installments. This is purely a 
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business enterprise and goes a step further than the school in 
the way of developing the industrial and commercial resources 
of the community, by making a place for our boys to work when 
they are trained. Several minor industries will be established as 
fast as capital will permit. A saw-mill and brickyard and farms 
are already in operation, and we are now contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a wood-working factory and an oil-mill, all of which 
are to be operated, naturally with a view of making a profit, but 
for the further purpose of furnishing employment to the members 
of the community during the seasons of the year when they would 
otherwise be idle. 

I am not one of those who lament the horrors of recon- 
struction and hold up the political shortcomings of those days 
as the cause for all the mistakes which the race has made. 
Perhaps not all Negroes make the best use of the ballot, 
neither do all Yankees or Irish. But whatever may have been 
the faults of the Negro during his political ascendency, be it 
said to his everlasting credit, that the one thing which he did 
accomplish was to establish a system of common school educa- 
tion, which has more than any other agency during his freedom 
helped to lessen the number of Negroes in prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. Let us therefore be steadfast in our determination to 
make education the basis of all preventive efforts looking towards 
the betterment and advancement of individual life. 

Political economists tell us that the productive capability of 
a community depends largely upon its land, labor and capital 
power. The productive capability of the boy, whether he be white, 
red, black or tan, depends upon his mental, manual and business 
training, properly guided and tempered by a well-developed moral 
and spiritual nature. In the education of Negro boys we have 
found manual training most helpful because it gives direction 
to the career of a boy through the formative period of life when 
it is a dangerous thing for him to be idle or casting about for an 
aim in life. No doubt the salvation of my father lay mostly in the 
fact that he had learned to use his hands when a boy. He had 
no technical education, but he learned to use his hands. When 
a boy he made split-baskets and sold them, while other boys 
were having a good time, as they call it; when he became a 
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man he was found spending his Saturday afternoons in repair- 
ing farm utensils and making wagons, while his neighbors went 
to town and spent their week’s wages; the result was that he 
became successful and kept out of trouble. 

My friends, there is a common-sense middle-ground in re- 
gard to Negro education much the same as in all other problems. 
While I believe that manual and industrial training are to be the 
means of elevating the great mass of our race I do not contend 
by any means that the race should be confined exclusively to this 
kind of training. On the other hand, if I should draw a line 
against the Negro in the higher education, I would do so on the 
basis of fitness of the individual to comprehend and attain to it, 
and not on the basis of color. The fact is the great mass of 
Negroes will never be able to have either college or industrial 
training. It is only the few exceptions who will ever be able to 
go to Atlanta, or Fisk, or Hampton, or Tuskegee, the other ninety 
per cent. must be trained through the local schools. 

In this connection there is a great diversity of opinion even 
in our own race in regard to the kind of education which the Negro 
should receive. I am often asked the question, “Who is right, Dr. 
Dubois or Dr. Booker Washington?” This question grows out of 
the evident confusion in the minds of many people who have classi- 
fied one of these gentlemen as the exponent of the higher edu- 
cation and the other as the advocate of industrial education. 
My invariable answer is that they are both right, because the 
end and aim of both kinds of education tend towards a common 
result. These two great systems of education are not alterna- 
tive but indispensable. Both Dr. Dubois and Dr. Washington 
are specialists, each emphasizing his own line of work and 
there is no more reason why they should be considered as antag- 
onistic than two mechanics who are engaged upon the construc- 
tion of different parts of the same building. Their common 
aim is to erect a substantial structure which would be neither 
useful nor ornamental without both its foundation and cover- 
ing. To raise the question therefore as to which kind of educa- 
tion should take the precedence, the higher or industrial training, 
would be to argue which is the more important, brick or mortar, 
when a solid structure depends upon the cohesion of the two. The 
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basis upon which our entire educational propaganda rests, so far 
as the Negro is concerned, admits of a judicious mixture of 
both kinds of education. The problem before the Negro race 
to-day, is to overcome ignorance, crime, immorality and indus- 
trial incompetency. In order to fight these we must have well- 
trained teachers and ministers; they must come from our col- 
leges. We must also have skilled workmen and industrial leaders ; 
they must come from our industrial institutions. And in the 
local schools, which may truly be called the common meeting 
ground of these two great educational theories, the ,college grad- 
uate and the industrial leaders have joined forces and are work- 
ing harmoniously towards one common end—to train our youth 
into industrious and intelligent men and women for the com- 
munities where they live, and respected citizens of the country 
under whose flag they dwell. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE. 


All the time I was listening to the papers which have been 
given there were passing before my mind’s eye processions of 
children who are getting no such training as is calculated to 
make them the better for it, but who are distinctly the worse for 
the work that they do, whether they are working with their hands 
or without use of the hands. That is the reason that I have come 
to ask co-operation of the members of this conference, in every 
state in which they may live, in the task of getting better laws 
than we yet have for the protection and education of the children 
who are to be wage-earners. So far, we have only scratched the 
surface of the problem of taking care of the children who are 
going in future years really to work for their living, but who 
now work not for their living. For most of the children who 
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are employed do not earn their living, they only earn a pittance, 
a contribution to the earnings of the family. 

First, there are the telegraph and messenger boys. The 
largest single employers of children in the United States are the 
great telegraph and messenger companies. In New York City the 
Western Union Telegraph Company employs two thousand boys. 
In order, however, to keep 2,000 boys on the payroll, it hires 
6,000 boys a year. That tells the story of the instability of the 
work of the telegraph boy. If you will keep in mind the kinds of 
work that have been described here as necessary for the boy who 
needs reformation, or who needs some special development, I 
am sure that everyone will recognize the fact that any normal 
boy between the ages of twelve and sixteen years needs work like 
that. Now, what are the conditions under which the telegraph 
boy works? By day he sits for a good part of the time idle on 
a bench reading a dime novel or a yellow journal, or reading 
nothing at all, and planning what he will do with his wages 
when he gets them, what play he will see, what bets he will place. 
When a message is assigned to him, he rides on a car, still 
reading his dime novel, or he saunters through the streets. When 
he delivers his message, he overcharges ; or, if he resists the temp- 
tation to overcharge, that is because he has not yet learned the 
tricks of his trade, or because he is working in a part of the 
city where every office boy knows the tariff and the messenger 
knows that it is useless to attempt to overcharge. Overcharging 
is the normal habit of the telegraph and messenger boy in the 
great cities. Every judge of a juvenile court in a large city 
will surely sustain the statement that, of the boys passing through 
his court, two-thirds have, at some stage of their career, found 
training in dishonesty in the work of delivering messages. It 
is a typical boy-destroying occupation. There are telegraph 
boys the country over, in Tampa, Florida, and in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and here in Maine, though there are all told only two 
companies employing them, the Postal and the Western Union 
Companies. There are more boys at work to-day, and there will 
be more boys at work to-night, in the telegraph service, than in 
any other employment in this country. Now, I know faithful 
workers in the field of philanthropy who in times past have: 
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been fatuous enough to seek work for boys in whom they were 
interested, in the telegraph and messenger service. Of course, 
I do not believe that anyone in this enlightened audience has 
ever been so fatuous as to do that! 

I have spoken of the day work of the messenger boys; the 
night work differs from it only in the worse character of the 
places to which the boys are habitually sent after eight o’clock 
at night. We have not yet anywhere in this country generally 
understood the importance of protecting young boys from this 
form of destruction. In the State of New York we have this 
curiosity in the penal code; namely, that it is a statutory offense 
punishable with a heavy fine to send a boy or girl under the age 
of sixteen years to any one of a long series of places enumerated 
as unfit for children to frequent. It is, however, provided that 
this shall not apply to telegraph boys sent to the door for the 
purpose of delivering messages. How many stop at the door? 

Colorado ‘has set about enforcing an effective child labor 
law on behalf of the messenger boys. Colorado provides that he 
or she is guilty of a misdemeanor who contributes to the delin- 
quency of a child; and it is a delinquency in Colorado for a child 
to go to a saloon or to many other specified places. It is not the 
child who is punished, it is the manager of the telegraph boys, 
or any other adult person who sends the child. There is no law 
that we need more urgently, at this moment, than some effective 
prohibition of the work of children after seven o’clock in the 
evening, that shall do away with the work of telegraph and mes- 
senger boys in the night service. 

Next to the telegraph service, the most ruinous occupations 
for children, are, I think, those with which we do not come 
directly and frequently in contact. Every one who accepts such 
a message from a boy, if he be employed in violation of any stat- 
ute, and who files no complaint with the local manager or the 
superintendent — every one of us shares the guilt of employing 
such a child. But in the next industry of which I am to speak, 
the case is different. It is commonly conducted in rather isolated 
communities where it would be difficult for us to come in contact 
with it. I speak of the manufacture of those small glass objects 
which we are all the time using, — drinking-glasses, electric 
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light bulbs, lamp chimneys and bottles of every description. In 
this industry as many children work at night as by day. And 
those who enter it in early years — the so-called blowers’ dogs — 
are debarred from rising in the trade and taking places in the 
world of industry as skilled workers. There is no hope for such 
a lad, that he may become an apprentice. He carries small ob- 
jects from the oven hot enough to melt sand, out to the cooling- 
oven, which is, in winter, often surrounded on its outer surface 
with snow and ice. In Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and 
New Jersey, this is an old established large-scale industry. In 
Illinois, within a year, a statute has been placed on the books, 
which I believe to be effective. I believe that there will not be 
one boy under the age of sixteen years, at work to-night in any 
glass oven in Illinois. In Ohio, night work is prohibited for chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age; and this beneficent law is said 
to be enforced in that state. But in Indiana, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the glass-trust is more powerful than the friends 
of the children have yet become; and in two of these three states 
it has succeeded in preventing the passage of bills prohibiting 
nightwork for children. 

Thus far, I have been speaking of industries that are intrin- 
sically unfit for children. There is a wide field of industry where 
uone of us could wish to prohibit outright the employment of 
boys and girls,—such as agriculture, horticulture, and house- 
hold work. We should merely wish that after reaching the four- 
teenth birthday, children entering upon these occupations might 
still have certain educational benefits such as the Swiss children 
enjoy under the name of Fortbildung. 

There are, however, many industries which are unfit for 
some children. Work in department stores is intrinsically unfit 
for a great many children. We ought to have some effective way 
of knowing before any boy or girl is allowed to enter a depart- 
ment store, that that boy or girl is properly prepared and forti- 
fied against the temptations attending the change from a meagre 
tenement-home to surroundings affording the maximum power of 
temptation. This transplanting from the meagre surroundings 
of home, and the stringent discipline of the school, or to the over- 
whelming riches of the counters, should be surrounded by the 
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most careful protection. No one knows how many children have 
pilfered on the first day of their employment, simply because 
they were not adequate to the moral strain involved in the sudden 
transition. 

We have never had any reasonable method of ascertaining 
when children are personally fit for work of any given kind. We 
have simply borrowed the English rule-of-thumb method. Because 
England, a hundred years ago, already had parish records from 
which the ages of children could be learned, we have stupidly 
gone on deciding the fitness of children to work according to 
their age, though we have no such registers, and they would 
be useless for the immigrant children, even if we had them. It 
is only in the last two years that any of the states have been 
trying to establish a scientific method of testing fitness for 
work which we can apply to the children in the schools. 

Iowa and Louisiana have submitted to their legislatures, 
bills providing that children shall not go to work until they have 
reached a certain stature. The Iowa bill was killed. It required 
that children should not go to work until they weighed 80 
pounds and measured 60 inches. The Louisiana bill is still 
pending. Doubtless every one in this room would agree with 
me that it is not a good outlook for this republic that in every 
state but one we are still in the habit of letting children go to 
work whether or not they can read, if they have reached the age 
of 14 years. Even Massachusetts, which so long led the pro- 
cession of states, has been excelled by New York; for New York 
alone says that a child shall not go to work at any of a long series 
of occupations until it first can read fluently and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language and until it can be 
shown by the principal of its school to have received instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, geography, grammar and arithmetic 
through fractions. Now, a child who has had instruction of the 
kind that children get in public schools, which carry him through 
fractions, is apt to be 12 years old and more, probably 13 vears 
old, and no perjury on the part of its parents can protect such a 
child from the requirements that it shall continue its study to a 
certain grade in the schools. It is a serious thing that the statutes. 
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of this republic show but one state making a test that is purely 
an objective one. When we come to the point of really protecting 
the children, we shall not let them go to work until they are in 
the matter of physique up to a certain standard of all-around de- 
velopment. 

The General Federation of Women’s clubs, at its recent 
biennial meeting at St. Louis, decided to ask only for this: 
That in all the states which are represented in that Federation, if 
children work at night or children work who cannot read or 
write, then the efforts of the clubs in those states should be 
concentrated on prohibiting the work of children under 16 years 
of age after seven at night or before seven in the morning; 
and if children are illiterate, then they should require these 
New York provisions. It seems little to ask in this great re- 
public that these immigrant children, these native children, shall 
not be allowed to work all night as thousands will be working 
after we have gone home to-night. It seems pitiable only to stop 
this work, but if every one of us goes to his state with a perfectly 
definite resolve to ascertain where that state stands in these re- 
spects, few will find that nothing further remains to be done to 
insure those elementary provisions for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. I think that this conference might very well add to those 
two demands that I have mentioned, Judge Lindsay’s provision, 
placed upon the statutes of the State of Colorado, that he who 
contributes to the delinquency of a child becomes himself a 
misdemeanant. If we have that law applied to industry, together 
with the other two provisions, we shall then be started upon the 
road towards solving the problem of child labor legislation, of 
which thus far we have only barely scratched the surface. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIANA. 


BY FASSETT A. COTTON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, INDIANA, 


The idea of compulsory education is not new. Since culture 
began in the race, some institution in some form has made educa- 
tion compulsory. National ideals have differed widely and as a 
consequence the ends of education have varied. As long as edu- 
cation was for some specific end merely, the question of com- 
pulsion was not a vital one. With the notion that “we the peo- 
ple” are the state, there came a larger significance to education ; 
and with the larger revelation that only government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people, can hope to endure, there came 
the absolute necessity for the education of every man, woman and 
child. For only by universal education can this ideal state be 
realized. The free school came then in answer to this demand 
and the latest and largest conception of education is that its 
purpose is to make manly men and womanly women out of the 
boys and girls. In keeping with this new conception it is deemed 
expedient and just that all people be taxed for the maintenance of 
schools. The man with children is asked to pay that his chil- 
dren may be educated; the man with no children is asked to pay 
that the children of his poorer neighbor may be educated, his 
property protected and peace preserved. The theory that no 
child must be permitted to grow up in ignorance is correct, for 
ignorance is the ally of crime and poverty, and jails and alms- 
houses and sorrow and death follow in their wake. 

Illiteracy has no rights; it is contrary to our national ideal. 
Every illiterate citizen makes popular government less certain. 
And yet one of the common arguments advanced against com- 
pulsory education is that it encroaches on the rights of the fam- 
ily. It is argued that the parent not only has a right to say what 
education his child shall have, but that he has the right to say 
whether or not he shall have any education. It pictures a des- 
potic government “entering the home and taking possession by 
force, of a child guilty of no offense, whose parents, for reasons 
best known to themselves, or at any rate in the exercise of the 
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God-given parental rights, have detained the child at home, the 
sacred refuge of all that is holiest and purest and best in our 
civilization, carrying that child by force into a school in which 
the government has such instruction given as, in its opinion, that 
is in the opinion of a despotic majority, is best for the child and 
the state.” This argument fails to comprehend that “we the peo- 
ple” are the state; it overlooks the fact that a state is just as big 
as the people; it does not see that the parent who permits his 
child to grow up in ignorance may some day have the officer of 
the law come into his home and take the child for some offense; 
it does not take into consideration the kind of homes that make 
compulsory education a necessity. 

In 802, a capitulary issued from Aachen by Alcuin and 
Charlemagne, enjoined that “every one should send his son to 
study letters, and that the child should remain at school with all 
diligence until he should become well instructed in learning.” 
In 1619 it was decreed in Weimar, Germany, that all children, 
boys as well as girls, should be kept at school at least from the 
sixth to the twelfth year. This is considered Germany’s first 
efficient compulsory educational law. Under it great progress 
was made with crude schools and ignorant, unqualified teachers. 
Prussia offers the best argument for compulsory education. As 
early as 1648 parents were ordered to keep their children regu- 
larly at school; in 1736 the law compelled attendance of all chil- 
dren from six to twelve years of age; and in 1763 the time was 
extended to the fourteenth year. Under the regulations of Fred- 
erick the Great, attendance was compulsory, with the period fixed, 
fines were imposed for non-attendance, tuition fees were required, 
provisions from state funds were made where necessary, teachers 
were required to have certain preparation, examinations were 
specified, support of teachers was provided, text books were des- 
ignated, methods of instruction were dictated, and superintend- 
ence was required. No child was excused. Prussia has modified . 
and added to these laws from time to time but two principles 
have always been regarded as fundamental and to these the won- 
derful showing made is due: 1. The child must attend school 
every day that school is in session throughout the entire year. 
2. Parents must be held responsible for attendance. As a result 
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of this policy through all these years regular attendance has be- 
come a habit in Prussia, and in 1893 only one-half of one per 
cent. of the soldiers enlisted were illiterate. The following sta- 
tistics show the efficiency of the law in Aachen: In 1824 the 
number of children of school age was 66,611; of these 32,471 
or 49 per cent. did not attend school. In 1891 the number was 
94,471 of whom only seven per cent. did not attend school. 

In this country thirty-three states have compulsory laws 
which are enforced with varying degrees of efficiency. These 
states are: California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. Fifteen of these states; namely, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Illinois, North Dakota and Colorado require attendance 
during the entire time school is in session; Michigan makes this 
requirement in cities having a duly constituted police force, and 
requires attendance four months annually elsewhere; and Ken- 
tucky the full time in cities with more than 3,000 inhabitants. 
The attendance requirement for the other states is as follows: 
California, five months each year, 18 consecutive weeks; District 
of Columbia, 12 weeks, 6 consecutive; Idaho, 16 weeks, 8 con- 
secutive; Nebraska, two-thirds of school term; Nevada, 16 
weeks, 8 consecutive; New Mexico, 12 weeks; Oregon, 12 weeks, 
8 consecutive; South Dakota, 12 weeks, 8 consecutive; Utah, 20 
weeks, 10 consecutive; Vermont, 28 weeks; Washington, 12 
weeks; West Virginia, 20 weeks; Wisconsin, 20 weeks; Wyom- 
ing, 12 weeks. 

All of the states with laws with the exception of Oregon, 
provide penalties for parents for neglect. 

California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and Utah require attendance between the ages of 8 and 14; 
Colorado, Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania, between 8 
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and 16; Michigan, Vermont and Washington, between 8 and 15; 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey and New Mexico, between 7 
and 14; Montana, between 6 and 16; West Virginia, between 6 
and 14; Maryland, in Baltimore City and Alleghany County, be- 
tween 8 and 14; Wyoming, between 7 and 21. 

Indiana had no compulsory educational law until 1897 when 
one was enacted compelling attendance for twelve weeks of chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and fourteen. In 1go1 the law 
was changed so as to compel attendance during the entire session. 
The County Board of Education as a Board of Truancy on the 
first Monday of May each year appoints one truant officer. 
In addition to this officer for each county, the cities may appoint 
officers, the number to be determined by the population. When 
from personal knowledge or by report of complaint from any 
resident or teacher the truant officer believes that any child 
subject to this act is habitually tardy or absent from school, he 
shall immediately give written notice to the parent, guardian, or 
custodian of such child that the attendance of such child at 
school is required, and if within five days the notice is not com- 
plied with, the officer shall make complaint in any court against 
the parent or guardian. Only one notice is required for any 
child in any one year, and the parent or guardian who violates 
the law shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined in any sum not less than five nor more than 
twenty-five dollars, to which may be added imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than two nor nfore than ninety days. 

The law makes provision for the necessary books and cloth- 
ing for children whose parents are too poor to furnish them. In 
connection with the efficient execution of the law, school officers 
are empowered to maintain separate schools for incorrigible and 
truant children who may be compelled to attend such separate 
schools for an indeterminate time. Further than this, confirmed 
truants may be sentenced to the Indiana Boys’ School or to the 
Industrial School for Girls. 

For a long time we tried to believe that our laws control- 
ing child labor, our public opinion for education, and the pro- 
fessional zeal and missionary spirit of our teachers were suf- 
ficient without any more legal machinery. But by and by it 
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dawned upon us that while it is bad for a child to grow up in 
ignorance, it is worse for him to grow up in ignorance and 
idleness; that unless he is to be sent to school it is infinitely 
better for him and the community for him to be at work. In- 
deed, when the history of the short hour movement is written 
it may be found to be a story of bondage instead of freedom. 
It certainly will unless these hours be turned to self improve- 
ment instead of idleness and loafing. Prison officials attribute 
the presence of a very large majority of the inmates to ignorance 
and idleness. Out of 843 convicts in the prison at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, on October 31, 1895, 246 or nearly thirty per cent. 
could neither read nor write; 36 could read only, and 560 
could read and write with varying degrees of efficiency; 258 
were common laborers; 126 had no occupation whatever; only 
33 were foreign born; 148 were colored. For the same year the 
attendance in the Indiana Boy’s School was 558; 90 were col- 
ored; almost all were native born; 20 per cent. had never at- 
tended school; as a rule the rest were truants or absentees; 
few contributed to the support of their parents. I suppose 
such data created a sentiment in favor of trying a compulsory 
law. 

We believe that the seven years under the law have more 
than justified its enactment. During the nine years immediately 
preceding the enactment of the law, 67.8 per cent. of those 
enumerated were enrolled. During the five years of the opera- 
tion of the law 74.3 per cent. of those enumerated were en- 
rolled. The law added an annual average of nearly 50,000 chil- 
dren to the enrollment, or showed a gain of 6.5 per cent. The 
law during the same time added an average of 25,120 to the 
daily attendance, or showed a gain of 5.9 per cent. It will be 
seen that the attendance is still far from the attendance in Ger- 
many, and still far from what it can be made. With increased 
vigilance on the part of the teachers, citizens and officers in 
reaching all the boys and girls and with our prison reform idea 
which tries to supply the social advantages which have been 
missed by the unfortunate, we hope, in the next few years, to 
reduce illiteracy and crime. 
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There is no doubt that “truancy is the primary school of 
crime.” The first problem to solve is how to keep every child 
in school. The industrial phase of education which is now be- 
coming prominent, is destined to help in this solution in at least 
three ways: (1) It will hold the child in school through the in- 
terest it awakens. (2) It will better than anything else help him 
find himself by teaching him to do things. (3) It will fit him to 
take hold of life’s work at once and thus avoid the school of 
idleness. 

A recent study by Secretary Amos W. Butler, of the Board 
of State Charities of the last five hundred prisoners received 
at Indiana Reformatory is significant; 66, or 13.2 per cent. were 
illiterate; 251, or 50.2 per cent. had not reached the fourth 
grade; 26, or 5.2 per cent. had reached the high school; 406, 
or 81.2 per cent. had no trade; 252, or 50.4 per cent., were un- 
employed when the crime was committed; none had good as- 
sociates; 312, or 62.4 per cent., drank; 374, or 74.8 per cent., 
smoked cigarettes; 409, or 81.8 per cent., used tobacco; 214, 
or 42.8 per cent., had at some time attended Sunday School; one 
had been a member of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
60 had committed crimes against persons, and 440 against 
property. 

Here is work to do. A great deal is being accomplished in 
reforming these men who have erred. But infinitely more may 
be done in preventing crime by building better habits into the 
lives of the children. We may legislate against cigarettes, and 
whiskey, and theft, and we may execute the law, but habit is 
difficult to changé. The way to stop the use of these practices 
is to build desires for better things, and so stop the traffic. 
Every boy who is educated to believe that there is work to do, 
and helped to find his life work, is a mighty force toward lift- 
ing life to a higher plane. Every girl who the school keeps 
pure is a wonderful incentive to nobler living and a promise 
of “sweeter manners, purer laws,” in the days that are to be. 
No more splendid army ever marched to victory than the mighty 
army of public school teachers who have their face set against 
ignorance and idleness in the land. They have come to minister 
and not to be ministered to, and in this spirit they shall prevail. 
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SUMMER OUTINGS. 
AN ADDRESS BY ERNEST P. BICKNELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT BUREAU OF CHARITIES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am going to tell the story of how the summer outing work 
is carried on in Chicago. I do not mean to say that our 
method is ideal, or the best that can be devised, but I speak of it 
because I know it better than I do any other. 


In the spring, about the first of May, we send out into the 
beautiful farming country within a radius of about a hundred 
and fifty miles from Chicago, in Illinois, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin, agents, who go from town to town, and into country vil- 
lages, to organize local committees, made up of teachers, minis- 
ters, bankers, and other good men and women. The members 
of the committees go from house to house and. learn who of the 
farmers and villagers are willing to take one or two city chil- 
dren into their homes for two weeks. Each local committee then 
sends to us in the city a list of the names of all who are willing 
to take the children, describing the kind of children they want, 
and we fill the prescription as nearly as possible. In the city we 
send early in the spring to the public schools, settlements and 
churches asking for the names of children who are puny and poor, 
and in especial need of country life. Lists of these children 
come to us in April, May, and June, and until the schools close. 
The names from the public schools alone amount to about ten 
thousand every spring. All of these children are visited, unless 
our workers already know them. Usually several thousand of 
the children who are sent to the country are children of poor 
families whom we know very well and with the conditions of 
whose lives we are familiar. 

They are sent out to the country in groups. The railroads 
are generous in transporting them, usually free of cost. The 
day previous to their going they are gathered in and examined 
by a physician, to avoid taking any contagious disease into the 
country. They are also examined as to cleanliness of bodies, 
heads and clothing. As to clean heads, there is an awful stum- 
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bling block! The effect is good when some of them are com- 
pelled to wait awhile until they can meet the conditions. 

About the first of July the exodus begins. Last year we 
sent out from Chicago on outings 12,450 children and mothers, 
perhaps a thousand mothers in all. An attendant goes with each 
party; two if the party is large. The railroads have made a 
cast-iron rule that no attendant shall take more than thirty chil- 
dren. They assemble in one of our district offices and are taken 
by street car to the train. 

When they get to the country station they are met not only 
by the persons who are to entertain them, but by the whole pop- 
ulation of the community. Every child has in his button-hole 
a little card on which is written his name and address and the 
name of the farmer of whom he is to be the guest. The chil- 
dren spend two weeks in the country and at the end of that time 
they are taken to the railway station and our agent meets them 
there and brings them back. Last year we sent out an average 
cf 200 a day. After the first two weeks as many were coming 
back every day as were going out, so we had a pretty busy time. 

There are difficulties about this, certain obstacles that we 
have to overcome. The children go to the country very clean 
and neat, and wearing the best clothes they own or can borrow. 
The country people expect to find dirty, uncared-for children and 
when they see their guests perhaps cleaner and better dressed 
than their own children, they get the impression that 
such children do not need the outing. Then again the children 
have a habit, not confined to this class of children, of bragging 
about what they have at home. To hear some of them talk, one 
would think the things they have at home are vastly better than 
the things afforded in the country, and the country people are hurt 
and disappointed. We had an excellent woman, the wife of a 
country minister, on one of our local committees, who said that 
we had imposed on her. A little girl of twelve, whom we had 
sent to her, gave out that at home she had a piano and a bicycle 
and other desirable things, and she described her comforts and 
luxuries so eloquently that she made every one in the community 
feel bad over the good things she had. So the lady wrote us a 
letter to complain about it and we invited her to come into Chi- 
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cago to see the home of the child. She accepted the invitation 
and came in with the girl. We sent one of our visitors with 
her, and she was taken to the miserable alley and up the wretched 
flight of stairs and the door of the place where the child lived was 
thrown open before her. The lady did not cross the threshold. 
That home was a revelation to her, and she went home and told 
her people all about it; that she and they were mistaken, and 
that the children needed all that could be done for them. She 
has been a great help to us since. 

We tell the country people that these children are not com- 
ing to give them a good time, but they are coming to have a good 
time ; that they are not angelic little creatures, but are very much 
like ordinary children; that if they had the kind of life and train- 
ing they should have had, we should not need to send them into 
the country; that they lack discipline; that they sometimes tell 
stories, are disobedient, and, as a rule, do not like to wash their 
hands very often. We say to them, that “the children will 
not always be sweet and pleasant, but we ask you to take them 
to help the cause. This is a part of your work and we want you 
to feel that we are not coming to you to bring you pleasure — 
though we know you will get pleasure out of it— but we want 
your help for these little ones, who are growing up in the city, 
and who are going to be the citizens, by and by, who will con- 
trol the city. It lies with you to help make them good citizens 
and to give them ideas of better things, a glimpse of real home 
and love and all that goes to make up an upright and decent life. 
It lies with you; you can do it.” We are preaching on that text 
all up and down the country with admirable results. The num- 
ber of people who take hold of this work with a feeling of con- 
secration, and who are willing to stand a good deal of self-sac- 
rifice, is steadily increasing. Some of our children cannot be sent 
away from home without their mothers, and then the mothers 
often need the outing as badly as do the children. We main- 
tain camps in the country to which we can send mothers with 
their children, and where they spend a week or two and have a 
chance to rest and sleep and play, and enjoy the sun and shade 
and grass, and free from all responsibility. We send a good 
many people to the country for a day who can not go for a longer 
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time. There are a great many people who need outings who can 
not afford the time to go; washerwomen, who can not lose the 
wages they would be earning if they were to leave home or, who 
might lose their customers. We arrange one-day outings for 
them. These are given in the great city parks, or in subur- 
ban pleasure-groves, or on the lake and though brief, are pro- 
ductive of much rest and pleasure. 

The friendships formed by this work are not its least valu- 
able feature. The children make many friends in the country 
and often they keep up a correspondence year after year. The 
people in the country will frequently invite other members of the 
city family to come for a visit. Last year over 150 children 
whom we had sent to the country in the preceding summer, were 
invited back to the same houses, and some stayed all summer. 
Occasionally a child, by arrangement with the city parents, is 
allowed to stay in the country permanently. We feel that the 
work is well worth all that it costs in effort and money and re- 
sponsibility. It gives the children a glimpse of life of a kind 
which is strange to them, and which becomes a source of aspira- 
tion and hope. It gives the country people also a glimpse of life 
of which they have known nothing. 

Many pathetic or amusing incidents occur in connection 
with this work. A little fellow was put into a bed room with a 
great, splendid bed in it, and about an hour after, the motherly 
woman went to look after him and found him curled up asleep 
on the floor. He did not recognize the bed. He had never slept 
in a bed in his life, and had no idea that that big, white thing 
was meant to be slept in. The good woman lifted him tenderly 
in her arms and laid him between the white sheets and he sank 
down on the soft pillow with a sigh of wonder and content. 

In one Christian home, in which the children were accus- 
tomed to say their prayers on going to bed, the little city vis- 
itor was asked if he had not a prayer too. He hesitated a moment 
and then bravely tried to do as was expected of him. This is 
his prayer: “I thank Thee for the trees and the leaves on ’em; 
for the birds and the flowers, and the green grass that we can 
walk on it, and for the fresh air, good and plenty out here 
Amen.” 
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The children and their entertainers write many letters, which 
throw interesting side lights on the value of the outing work. 
A type of a large number from the children is the following: 


Dear Miss B.: 


I arrived safely at M—. Grass is every where. It seems so 
good to get away from the old dusty city. I’m haveing a fine time. 
I hope you are well. I claim the cherry trees and shake the cher- 
reys off of the tree. I could tell the differents of the air soon as 
I got out of the city. Give my love to all. 

Your loving freind, 


G. G. 


O, yes, I forgot something else; this is it. Please excuse the 
writing and spelling. I must go and play. Good by. 


Of those from the entertainers this single example must 
serve: 


‘ Dear Madam: 


The little girl sent by you is at my place and as happy a 
child as I ever saw. Realizing that her mother must be anxious 
in regard to her, I would like her address so I can write her in 
regard to her. A is such a loving, happy little girl, that we 
shall miss her when she leaves us, very much. I think that in 
entertaining these children we are receiving as well as extending 
a blessing. If you can give the address of A *s mother, [ 
would consider it a favor. ~ Yours resp., 


B.A. P 


SS ame. 
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A city friend of the outings, wheeling through Wisconsin, 
came upon one of our fresh-air parties just about to start home 
after two weeks in the beautiful country. All of the children 
seemed happy and full of new vigor. One boy among them was 
especially enthusiastic about the baseball advantages of the coun- 
try. When asked if he had a baseball field anywhere near his 
home, he exclaimed; “Not a bit of it, but Gee! the kids out here 
thas millions of ’em!” 
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THE STATE CARE OF INDIGENT, CRIPPLED AND 
DEFORMED CHILDREN. 


BY ARTHUR J. GILLETTE, M.D., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


SURGEON IN CHARGE OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HOSPITAL FOR 


INDIGENT, CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED CHILDREN. 


Charity workers like people in other branches of industry 
are learning to economize. Instead of meeting: these people as 
hopeless paupers and invalids in later life, who have scattered 
their disease through various channels, we have demonstrated in 
our institution that children if taken early can be in many in- 
stances entirely and perfectly cured, and pain and suffering be 
ended the moment treatment begins. 

The first step taken by any state to care for its crippled and 


deformed was in Minnesota, a number of years ago. The meas- 


ure was proposed by Miss Jessie Haskins who read a paper upon 
the subject before the Minnesota State Board of Corrections and 
Charities. In every state that has made a success of this work it 
has been greatly assisted in its legislative plea by its state board of 
corrections and charities, or in other words this practical work 
has appealed to the practical worker in charity. As the appropri- 
ation for a state hospital for crippled and deformed children 
must depend to a greater or less extent upon the state legislature, 
allow me from experience of several years to say a word for the 
much abused politician. He is reasonable and humane if the 
exact purpose of a bill is made plain; that it is a necessity and 
that it has for its sole object the alleviation of human suffering 
and is for the benefit of the state which he serves. 


We have 
always found them ready to assist us in every way. 


One thing 
was suggested however which shows how strangely matters may 
shape themselves. Nearly every legislator expressed the fear that 
the poor parents of these crippled children would be only too 
glad to dispose of such an incumbrance and after bringing them 
to the state hospital would then desert them. They had not 


learned that these unfortunates are beloved above all the rest of 
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the household. One of the difficulties was to gain the confidence 
: of these parents, who were fearful of even allowing them to come 
to the institution. We were regarded at first with suspicion, 
we offered so much for nothing. The winter of 1897 we asked 
the legislature for a modest sum, but modest as it was we did not 
use it all, for it was hard to make the parents understand what we 
rt were trying to do. Each year the legislature has gradually in- 
a | creased the appropriation as our needs increased and now the 
State Hospital for Indigent, Crippled and Deformed Children is 
regarded as a permanent institution in Minnesota. 

1) Orthopedic surgery has reached such a field of usefulness 
that every medical college of any importance has its chair of or- 
thopedic surgery, and there is no trouble in finding doctors per- 
tr fectly competent to treat these cases. The treatment of the crip- 
; pled and deformed has received special attention in New York 
and Boston, which have the largest and oldest hospitals in the 
world for their care. 

The country doctor may have as much ability as his city 
brother, but he is hampered in his treatment of these cases by 
the lack of mechanical appliances and a suitable institution. These 
mechanical appliances, — the so-called leg and spinal braces, — 
do not, as is commonly supposed, cause pain, but on the contrary 
relieve it. We do not jam patients with a crooked spine, or 
i crooked legs, into a straight brace; each brace is made to fit the 
deformity and, then, as the painful spasms of the muscles lessen, 
(due to the reduction of the inflammation by the rest secured by 
the brace), the brace can be gradually straightened, not only with 
ease but comfort to the patient. 

Any physician will testify to the immediate relief from the 
excruciating pain of hip-joint disease when weight and pulley, 
or brace is applied, or how soon the jerking, painful respiration 
of a child suffering from hunch back (a tuberculous disease of 
the vertebrae) is relieved upon the application of a plaster cast or a 
spinal brace. The child often drops into a peaceful sleep after 
the appliance has been adjusted. I do not wish it understood 
that the use of the knife is never necessary, for there are some 
cases where it not only hastens the desired result but greatly re- 
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lieves suffering, but the treatment of these cases is becoming 
more and more conservative. It has been fully demonstrated 
that quick results are not always good or permanent results. 

Tuberculosis of the bones and joints is common in children 
and the treatment covers years, during which they are com- 
pletely unfitted physically to compete with robust healthy chil- 
dren either on the play ground or in the school room, but often 
their powers of observation and reasoning are above the average 
and generally speaking will compare favorably with normal chil- 
dren of corresponding ages. 

The importance of an institution for them is apparent to 
every doctor as he makes his rounds among his charity families 
and is brought face to face with some chronic or congenital de- 
formity, or tuberculous joints, where he knows the disease must 
extend over a period of months and years, yet there are no means 
whatever to provide for the care, nursing, feeding, comfortable 
clothing, and mechanical supports which are now recognized 
as a necessity in the successful treatment of nearly all these cases. 
Then, too, we have found that it is almost impossible to treat 
these cases in a private hospital even, unless we have an ortho- 
pedic department and a nurse especially trained, and some gen- 
eral hospitals refuse to admit them if they are tuberculous. 

Neither can the county afford to pay the enormous prices 
which the instrument maker charges, for he must be especially 
educated for this kind of work and can make a living in only the 
larger cities, and the price where a single order is given is neces- 
sarily greater in proportion than when the order is given whole- 
sale as we give it. But suppose the county saw fit to purchase 
the instrument at whatever cost, weeks necessarily elapse after 
the measurements are taken before it can be adjusted, and the 
child has naturally been growing, the deformity increasing. It 
would be the rare exception if that instrument were a perfect fit. 

Granting that the instrument is perfectly adjusted, it must 
be changed from day to day, from week to week, as the child im- 
proves, how are you going to change your brace, have all these 
modifications made and still keep the instrument continuously 
applied if you must send away to an instrument maker in a distant 
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city every time you wish the brace changed? In nine cases out 
of ten the child lives some miles from the family physician and 
this further complicates matters. Nor is this all of the difficulty. 
Before we had a State Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren in Minnesota, we were trying to do what we could for these 
cases while the child was at home, the patient being brought to 
and from our offices and dispensaries. In’many instances as soon 
as the child was relieved of its pain the parents would cease to 
bring it. In visiting the home we would find the apparatus thrown 
aside, the child sitting in a position, or occupied at tasks that were 
harmful. All of these cases need persistent treatment and con- 
stant, intelligent and experienced watchfulness. You can readily 
see the economic importance of having the children where a 
teacher can be employed, where a physician can attend daily, 
where an instrument-maker is at hand, where the children can be 
properly clothed and cleansed, and last, and far from the least, 
where they can be properly fed, for this is of vital importance for 
children suffering from chronic diseases. 

A large percentage of these deformities are tuberculous, and 
the isolation of these cases is imperative, though the terms “hip 
disease,” “spinal disease,” “knee joint disease,” do not convey to 
the inexperienced mind the crooked and distorted limbs, and the 
running sores which are constantly a source of contagion to every 
one with whom they come in contract, in their immediate 
families, and wherever these children may be taken. This 
emphasizes the great need of such an institution, for not 
only is the disease relieved for which the child was ad- 
mitted, but the contagiousness is controlled by proper hos- 
pital treatment. Our reports show that about three-fourths 
of the cases which we have treated are tuberculous dis- 
eases of the joints, and in our detailed hospital reports, a large 
percentage of these tuberculous joints are complicated by dis- 
charging abscesses. Many times these extreme cases, by the use 
of crutches, have attended school, thus exposing the entire school 
room of children. Several instances of this kind have come within’ 
our experience, where the abscess had not only saturated the crude 
dressing which the parents had applied, but had penetrated the 
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clothing as well. This abscess, like the sputum of patients suf- 
fering from consumption, is filled with the bacilli tuberculosis. 

There is an erroneous impression among the people that de- 
formities are hereditary, present at birth or the result of an injury. 
Over three-fourths of the deformities that exist to-day are the 
result of disease and of that three-fourths a very large number 
under certain conditions are contagious. In other words a child 
contracts the disease which produces the deformity, and it can 
in turn likewise transmit it to others. Such a statement should 
be supported by facts and we will take the reports of two of the 
largest hospitals in the United States, the Hospital for the Rup- 
tured and Crippled and the New York Orthopedic Dispensary and 
Hospital. 

In 18098 in the New York Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospi- 
tal, devoting itself to the exclusive treatment of deformities, out 
of 3.418 cases, there were 464 cases of hunch back, or technically 
tuberculosis of the spine, 353 cases of hip joint disease, tuber- 
culosis of the hip joint, 142 tuberculous diseases of the knee, 9 
tuberculous diseases of the wrist, 28 tuberculous diseases of the 
elbow, 21 tuberculous diseases of the shoulder, and other tuber- 
culous joints 4, making a totai out of the entire 3,418 cases, of 
1,069 deformities which were due to tuberculosis, or in other 
words the germ which produces consumption had attacked the 
bones and joints, just as it attacks and destroys the lungs in con- 
sumption. 

Among the 3,418 cases above referred to there were also found 
2,047 deformities which were due either to disease or occupation. 
Of the remaining cases 302 only were present at birth, or briefly, 
out of the 3,418 cases of deformities treated only 302 were born 
deformed, the other 3,116 were the so-called acquired deformities, 
deformities which began insidously, increased from day to day 
before the very eyes of the parents and possibly teachers, nearly 
all of them curable, or preventable, had they been taken early, and 
a large number contagious. 


In the thirty-third annual report of the Hospital for the 
Ruptured and Crippled there were 5,021 new cases reported of 
19 
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which number 212 were deformities present at birth, of the 4,809 
remaining a very large percentage were contagious. 

Experience, observation, statistics and actual experimental 
investigation teach us then that by far the largest percentage of 
deformities are acquired, and occur during early life, especially 
if there is a predisposition to deformity. If a deformity is in any 
way, directly or indirectly, contagious, children should be pro- 
tected from such contagion. 

It is only under certain circumstances that these tuberculous 
diseases of the joints are contagious. So long as the bacilli are 
confined to the joints there is no danger of contagion, but many 
of these cases have the disease in the lungs as well and the 
breath and sputum may be laden with the bacilli of tuberculosis. 

When we insist that children who are crippled and deformed 
must have a physician’s certificate of health, or non-contagious- 
ness, before entering a crowded school room we shall be acting 
with the same intelligence that has characterized other recent 
measures adopted for the improvement of health, and not only 
will the healthy children be protected, but the deformed as well, 
for they should have as much pure air and breathing space as pos- 
sible. 

As a matter of fact, these deformed children are much bet- 
ter off in places especially provided for them. There are a num- 
ber of schools in the United States open only for the education of 
crippled and deformed children, as for instance, the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed Children of Boston. 

These children are not only better off physically in an in- 
stitution, but mentally as well, for ordinarily they shouid not be 
allowed to work as hard mentally as a healthy child, and should 
be graded differently. 

Many of these children are able mentally and physically, to 
attend public schools, without danger to themselves or contagion 
to others, but this should be permitted only under the directions 
of a physician. They should certainly be examined before en- 
tering school and a certificate given stating whether they are in 
proper physical condition to be confined in a school room and 
able mentally to cope with children of their own age. If then 
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they are mentally and physically unable to attend school, are too 
poor to employ a private teacher, or a physician to treat them, 
what is to become of our indigent, crippled and deformed chil- 
dren? 

With time, in some of these cases, the inflammation subsides 
and the sores heal, but the years for education have been wasted 
and the child has grown to manhood or womanhood, not very 
strong physically and without any educational advantage, and the 
state must care for them the remainder of their long dreary lives. 
In a state institution a large percentage would have been cured, 
would have escaped years of suffering, would have been educated 
and would have become useful and happy citizens. 

In the early stage of these troubles the most important part 
of the treatment is proper feeding, proper clothing, proper hy- 
giene and proper mechanical appliances, not one of which can 
be furnished the poor unless an institution is provided with this 
object in view at the time of its construction. 

The hospital must be abundantly provided with wards and 
with a building separate from the main wards or building for the 
isolation and treatment of contagious diseases. 

We have made numerous mistakes, the most serious: one 
was that in our bill and in our planning for our crippled and de- 
formed, we left out the most distressing class of all, the incurables, 
cases of infantile paralysis, or of children born without arms, 
feet or legs. I regret to say that for lack of funds and suitable 
accommodations we have had to turn away these poor hopeless 
ones who most need our care. 

Educate all of these children, curables and incurables alike; 
teach them trades; teach them type-writing, type-setting, print- 
ing, clay modeling, basket making, designing, drawing; make 
artists of them if you please. We had one boy in our hospital 
who as soon as he was able to get about was discharged and yet 
we were told by experienced artists that he was a marvel, but we 
had no money to teach him and as soon as we had done all we 
could for him physically he was discharged and his talent lost, 

Teach trades which they can follow with deficient hands, 
or partially paralyzed arms, or with one side partially paralyzed, 
or even with the loss of both hands. I saw a cripple boy type- 
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write with his toes. There are many trades which can be taught 

according to the child’s physical deficiencies, which 1t would be 
impossible for poor parents to attempt. 

These cases of paralysis, and consequent useless arms or 

legs, and distorted spines, require also a special gymnasium for 

the development of these muscles, special electric appliances, 

nurses especially trained for the work, and to give massage. This 

work should be a supplement to the work of the hospital depart- 

} ment, to strengthen and renew weakened tissues and to prevent 
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relapses which frequently occur if the patient is not closely 
watched and cared for. It is obvious that the building should be 
absolutely fire-proof and to meet all of the requirements for the 
crippled and deformed children, it should be designed ‘“‘a hospital 
and industrial school for crippled and deformed children.” 
According to our last report, dated December 1, 1903, since 
the opening of our institution in the fall of 1898, there have been 


| treated 205 patients, of which there have been discharged im- 
proved, relieved or cured 159. We have had 7 deaths and we 
i have had 2 that have been discharged without any improvement. 
| We wish it distinctly understood that we do not use the 


; terms, improved, relieved and cured in a loose sort of a way. I| 
| will illustrate the class of cases we discharge improved or re- 
lieved. 
A little girl was brought to us suffering from infantile paraly- 
sis. Her back and leg muscles were so paralyzed that she could 
not stand and the muscles of her back were not sufficiently strong 
i to hold her erect when sitting. We had a leather corset made to 
| i hold her erect and braces made for her limbs with catch joints 
; i ; and springs to support the weakened muscles, and in this way she 
: was able to get about with the aid of crutches or cane, walking 
I for the first time in her life. She is nine years old. In a few 
i years these weakened muscles, through use and treatment, will 
; be able to support her without the aid of a brace. She is dis- 
: 
} 


charged under the class “improved.” 

A little girl from the northern part of Minnesota in the 
mining regions was found by a charitable gentleman and after 
considerable persuading on his part he succeeded in getting the 
parents to allow him to bring the child to our hospital. She proved 
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to be one of the sweetest and brightest of little girls. She had a 
tuberculous disease of the back bone which had eaten its way 
through to the spinal cord causing a consequent paralysis of all 
the muscles below the disease, making her helpless, almost hope- 
less. We did what we could for her and it was certainly a happy 
group of house doctors, nurses and sympathizing friends who 
surrounded her bed the first morning she discovered she could 
move her toes. The paralysis and inflammation gradually cleared, 
due to the support and rest which the brace gave to the diseased 
area. After many months she was able to return to her home 
able to walk and run and play like any other child, free from 
pain. In the early part of her disease her treatment was so neg- 
lected that she had a small hunch on her back and therefore while 
she is in one sense cured she is not in a perfect physical condition 
and is recorded as discharged, “relieved.” She would resent this 
for she tells every one she is cured and has no trouble in making 
them believe it. When we use the term cured in connection with 
our cases we mean that the patient is absolutely restored to a 
normal condition. 

The first two years our work was entrusted, as a sort of an 
experiment, to the board of regents of the University of Minne- 
seta. At the end of that time in making their report to the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, the board of regents made the following 
recommendation which I quote as it is an impartial judgment. 

“Few people appreciate what modern science has been able 
to acomplish in this direction. And this can be done without any 
considerable pain or suffering to the child. On the contrary. the 
child is in most instances relieved from pain as soon as the treat- 
ment commences. If these children are taken while they are 
young they may be saved from the terrible misfortune of going 
through life cripples and hunch-backs, and instead of being help- 
less paupers and beggars, they may become respectable, self- 
supporting citizens. It is difficult to imagine a more humane or 
a more profitable work in which the State could engage or to 
which it could devote a small part of its revenue.” 

Since our first appropriation to the present date the State of 
Minnesota has relieved, improved or cured over 200 little chil- 
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dren. We have had but nine failures. Every one of these children 
had they been neglected would have been an expense to the State 
ali their lives. 


MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS OF STREET TRADES. 
BY MYRON E. ADAMS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


The State has an inherent right to determine the treatment 
its wards are to receive in the home, in the school and in fields of 
industry. Every year, the demand for a more comprehensive sys- 
tem of laws relating to the treatment of children, has increased ; 
and gradually the legislatures of our states have enacted laws in 
response to this demand. There is everywhere a growing reali- 
zation of this parental power of the State, which is not only 
apparent in our present systems of popular education, but 
has also inspired the most progressive schemes of preventive 
legislation. Among these none are more direct and forceful than 
those which seek to regulate the employment of children. Laws 
seeking this object have passed through various stages until 
at the present time, in many states they provide not only for 
the child worker in the factory, stores and mine, but include also 
the child in the office, the messenger and delivery service, and 
the “street trades.” 

The newsboy, the boot-black and the peddler constitute the 
workers in the street trades. Of these the newsboy forms by 
far the larger part; so that the problem of the street trades is 
chiefly the problem of the newsboy and his trade. The news- 
boy is one of the most familiar figures in the cities’ life. A verit- 
able merchant of the street, quick of wit, intent upon his trade, 
often putting the enthusiasm of the day into a few hours when 
his business is at its best, he is known to us all. But we see 
him at his best and know little about him at his worst. 

Until recently the newsboy has not been considered in the 
problem of child labor, because he works in the open and seem- 
ingly apart from all those associations which are so hostile to 
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the health and. happiness of the factory child. There seemed to 
be a vast difference between the laborer in the mill and the factory 
and the boy on the street. The factory child was constantly under 
restraint and was kept continually at his task. The boy of the 
street was his own master —the master of his time, his labor 
and his leisure—the master of his method whether it is 
honest or dishonest, industrious or shiftless. The factory child 
worked often to a point of extreme exhaustion, while the street 
boy became exhausted, not so much as a result of his labors, as 
of the excesses that attended his irregular life. The responsibility 
for the condition of the factory child was laid at the door of the 
employer. The boy of the street had no employer except the 
great irresponsible public. Consequently there was no responsi- 
bility for his conduct at all. Each boy was left to himself with 
perfect freedom to take the course that pleased him most. 

The result was, that some boys followed the business of 
selling papers as they would have done had they worked at any 
other trade. They were naturally thrifty, industrious and ap- 
preciated the opportunity the street offered. Many of them had 
good homes and fair school training and neglected neither for 
their labor on the street. It is not strange that some newsboys 
who made the best of their opportunities, and who have gone 
from the street into business and the larger affairs of state 
and nation, should refer, with pride, to the road over which they 
have traveled. 


The street trades may offer an unusual training to a certain 
class of boys, who always have the respect and approval of the 
public. Any attempt to interfere with their industry would be 
unreasonable. Every effort to give them a fairer opportunity to 
ply their trade would naturally tend to increase the number of 
those who may become useful citizens. 

There are, however, many reasons for doubting the superi- 
ority of street trades over those which it has been considered 
necessary to regulate by law. The special committee appointed 
by the city of Liverpool, England, six years ago, reported that 
“street trading by children is attended with injury to their health, 
with interference to their education, and with danger to their 
moral welfare.” Those who are familiar with the street life in 
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American cities know that this is equally true here. Some of 
the abuses may be detected by the casual observer. There are 
many which but few see or know. These increase in number and 
intensity as they disappear below the surface. They are bred in 
dark alleys and in the secret resorts of the street gangs. They 
are fostered by the irregular days and sleepless nights that often 
attend his labor and his leisure. The peculiar victims of these 
abuses are the small boy under ten and the semi-vagrant and tru- 
ant newsboys who are within the school age. 

This small boy is the chief sufferer from the evils of the 
street trades and derives the least of their benefits. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the newsboys and boot-blacks in some cities where 
there is a large foreign population are under ten years of age. In 
Buffalo where this condition formerly prevailed, the cases of 
over three hundred newsboys were investigated and not one of 
them under nine years old was an orphan. In Chicagg (1903) 
one hundred and twenty-seven newsboys out of one thousand 
were under ten years of age, and one hundred and six of them 
had both parents living. Because of their immaturity of mind 
and body, and the criminal responsibility of the parent, they 
are peculiarly susceptible to the evil influences of the street. They 
cannot compete with the older boys in a legitimate way, so they 
beg from the passer-by. They have no knowledge of the value of 
money, so they follow the example of their older friends, and 
gamble away much of their earnings. 

The precocity of these boys seems incredible, but if we con- 
sider the fact that they come largely from houses where parental 
responsibility or any obligation for their care ceases almost as 
soon as the boy is able to walk, and the word of approval is heard 
when the child contributes to the family support, no matter how 
the contribution is gained, we can understand how the child 
acquires a knowledge of the street and its ways with such re- 
markable rapidity. Boys of five to seven were very numerous 
on the streets of Buffalo, who worked from five to six hours a 
day during the long winter, while the father sat in his tene- 
ment home and lived on the surplus of the combined earnings 
of the family during the summer months, and the daily earnings 
of these little street boys. 
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Thus the child has a chance to grow precocious with the 
wisdom of the street, while the parents grow continually less 
responsible. They do not consider the harm that is being done. 
Some fathers are very proud of the new world wisdom of their 
son, and laugh at the fact that he knows more than they. They 
do not count the danger to the child. They only count the in- 
crease in the store that helps to make life a little easier and brings 
them so much nearer to the home land. The fact that his child 
is often deprived of school, learns no regular trade and is dis- 
torted in mind and stunted in growth, does not appeal to many 
foreign born and some American parents, seeing as they do, only 
the gain of the day. - 

These boys are obviously too young to be the victims of 
conditions which even older boys are not able to withstand. 
Their earnings are so small, and their dependent positions so 
apparent, that no one could urge their presence on the street 
upon the ground of necessity. Every ordinance which has been 
proposed for the regulation of the street trades has insisted upon 
the absolute prohibition of these boys from the privileges of the 
street. 

The semi-vagrant and truant newsboy is the consequent of 
an unnatural childhood without restraint in home or school. 
His characteristics would prove undesirable in any occupation. 
In the unregulated street trades he finds it easy to hide his true 
character and his detection is something very difficult. At a very 
early age, this boy throws off the last vestige of authority, begins 
to run away, sleeps out a night or two, maintains himself by 
selling papers, becomes enamored with the life of the street, and 
the home and school know him no more. He finds a crowd 
of congenial companions around some newspaper alley. The life 
is full of excitement, free from restraint and it forms one of the 
best known schools of vagrancy and crime. 

The public, of course, does not see this. The first to feel 
the effects are the schools. The school life and the life some 
of these boys live on the streets are incompatible. Authorities 
in truancy say “that the street trades are the chief support and 
resource of truant children; requiring little capital and demand- 
ing no recommendation, they are open to all alike.” Under the 
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guise of a legitimate industry the boy is able to cover up his rea? 
position. Consequently the semi-vagrant —the sleep-outs — the 
runaways and truants, find here their only sure means of protec- 
tion and the easiest way of earning the small amount necessary to 
maintain their precarious existence. 

The climax comes when the boy is brought under the ex- 
treme restraint of some industrial or reform school. Then, as 
he is compared with the class, who are most frequently com- 
mitted to such an institution, the semi-vagrant boy is seen in 
his true light. Mr. Sloan, of the John Worthy School, of Chi- 
cago, told the speaker that “over one-third of the newsboys who 
are committed to the John Worthy School were suffering from 
venereal diseases, and that they were one-third below the average 
boy in physical development.”” The Superintendent of the State 
industrial School at Rochester, made practically the same state- 
ment. 

The small child, the truant, and the semi-vagrant boy form 
the troublesome problem of the street, a problem that will not 
solve itself, for the very nature of the abuses promises an in- 
crease rather than a decrease unless external restraint is applied. 
Boston adopted a system of Street Trades regulations twelve 
years ago; Manchester and Liverpool some years later, and in 
I90I a parliamentary committee, after investigating conditions 
in London and elsewhere, advised “the establishment of a license 
system in all the English cities as a means of regulating an 
employment peculiarly liable to abuse.” After a series of investi- 
gations in New York and Buffalo, the State Legislature of 
New York passed a Street Trades bill in 1903. The New York 
bill provides that “No male child under ten and no girl under 
sixteen shall sell newspapers in any street of public place.” 
“No male child actually or apparently under fourteen years of 
age shall sell papers unless a permit and a badge shall have been 
issued to him by the district superintendent of the board of educa- 
tion and of the school district where the child resides, upon 
the application of parent or guardian.” The permit must state 
the date and place of birth of child, the address of parent or 
guardian, and general description of the boy. The badge shall 
bear on its face a number corresponding to the number of the 
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permit and the name of the child, and shall be worn conspicu- 
ously at all times when the boy is working. ‘No child to whom 
a permit has been issued, shall sell any newspapers after ten 
o’clock at night.” “Any child who violates the provisions of this 
law must be arrested and brought before a court and be dealt 
with according to law.” 

This law went into effect September I, 1903, in the cities 
of Buffalo and New York. In Buffalo the effect upon the char- 
acter of the street trades was immediately felt. Fifteen hun- 
dred boys between the ages of ten and fourteen were granted 
licenses by the board of education through the truancy depart- 
ment, while over three hundred were refused for being under 
the legal age. The law is strictly enforced. The small boy has 
almost entirely disappeared from the public streets. There are no 
more begging newsboys where once they were everywhere in evi- 
dence. The truant boy has largely disappeared in the process neces- 
sary for securing a license and his reappearance could be easily de- 
tected by his inability to procure a badge which alone entitles 
him to the privilege of the street. This was all done without 
any depreciation in the amount of the street sales or any ap- 
parent difference in the availability of the newsboy. 

In New York city the enforcement of the law was more 
difficult, and its effect upon the abuses in the street trades 
was little felt. This was largely due to the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the public schools, the consequent necessity of half-day 
sessions and the apparent disinclination of the police department 
to enforce laws which were mandatory and not discretionary. 
This failure of the law to accomplish the results expected in 
New York city does not prove the inadvisability or the futility of 
the street trades law, but rather suggests the necessity of con- 
stant effort to secure its enforcement. 

Various cities throughout the country have felt the need of 
some regulation affecting the street trade. The New York 
Law seems to be so comprehensive in its scope that it adapts itself 
easily to the need of each city, so that, although the problem may 
differ somewhat in detail in the different cities, this law, properly 
enforced by police and school authorities, will prove of inesti- 
mable value. 
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The case of the newsboy and the street trades is, of course, 
not an isolated problem. Many states have labored for years 
to build up a system of legal protection for the child. To this 
end the juvenile court law, the compulsory education law, and 
i the child labor law have been passed. It is in view of these 
efforts, that the protection of the little merchants of the street is 
seen to be an essential part in the general effort, to which those 
1 who have thus far secured legislation for the protection and edu- 
cation of children, are morally and logically pledged. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN BOARDING SCHOOLS 
FOR DELINQUENTS. 


BY F. H. NIBECKER, SUPT. HOUSE OF REFUGE, GLEN MILLS, PA. 


When the subject which appears upon the program was 
assigned to the speaker, it was with the suggestion that the ad- 
dress be made on practical lines. This was entirely reasonable 
and at first naturally turned the mind in the direction of some 
tangible accomplishment. Usually such an accomplishment is 
considered to be some work done, facility furnished or method 
pursued. Under the influence of such thought, the field of oper- 
ations covered by schools for juvenile delinquents was can- 
vassed and various changes in methods of operation and ideas 
carried out were carefully considered. There were upon the 
speaker’s desk at the time fresh from the morning mail, various 
reports of pupils that seemed to give evidence of practical results 
accomplished. One lad of something over 16 years who had 
been from the school two months reported that he was at work 
at his trade earning $2.25 a day. This report was signed by his 
parent and was undoubtedly entirely reliable. Another who had 
been out of the school several years had sent a picture of his five 
year old daughter, and spoke of the advanced position in his 
trade, and the prosperity that had come to him. Many others 
spoke with appreciation and gratitude of the benefit they had 
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received from the life they had lived at the school and some 
»arents had written quite fully concerning the many good results 
observable in their children, and the education and discipline that 
had been given them while under our tuition. Some of these 
parents had even gone so far as to ascribe to the institution the 
full credit for the salvation of their offspring from certain ruin 
and destruction. Of course there were reports that were not 
so favorable, and one letter from a former pupil was upon the 
regulation letter sheet of a prison, and told of several other for- 
mer pupils of the school who were in the same institution. But, 
inasmuch as many hundreds had been discharged since these pu- 
pils left the school discouragement was not great, as the per- 
centage was hardly appreciable. 

From these facts a. beautiful story could be written and all 
that might be said would be true, and yet to the initiated it 
would mean nothing. The effect of the recital might be to ex- 
cite extravagant expectations in the minds of superficial hearers, 
and those whose judgment would be largely influenced by senti- 
mental considerations. Theories on educational or charitable 
work that are based upon stated facts are almost certain to be 
at fault. They are not much more reliable than are religious 
doctrines which are built upon stock anecdotes after they have 
passed through the personal experience of a clergyman. For 
these reasons the thought of presenting some such practical dem- 
onstration of forward work of boarding schools for juvenile de- 
linquents was abandoned. 

The next suggested field was that of employment in such 
schools. It is not so many years since money-earning shops in 
institutions for boys and girls were considered the particularly 
creditable parts of the equipment. To-day they are looked upon 
with suspicion. I suppose there is no question that fewer chil- 
dren are taught a trade in such schools than ever before in their 
history. Of course, the trades then taught are not to be com- 
pared with those that are now taught. Then the question was 
simply what could a child do that would keep him busy and earn 
some money. The question was solved by the use of some simple 
trade requiring a short time for its mastery and amounting to 
little as an asset outside of the place where it was learned, or 
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some place precisely similar in character. Nor was the trade 
chosen with any reference to its adaptability for development of 
the pupil in any direction, and yet the name “Industrial School” is 
by many considered a great advance upon the former name “Re- 
form School.” The fact is the term “Industrial School” can only 
be used if the school is conducted for the purpose of teaching 
habits of industry or for the purpose of teaching trades or some 
branch of industrial work. Now it is true that there are schools 
which are maintained for the purpose of teaching various 
branches of industry, but they are not the schools which were 
formerly called Reform Schools. If any such are conducted with 
the avowed purpose of teaching trades, they are far from the 
van of the modern movement in such institutions, 

It may be interesting to see how the names of institutions 
show the advancement in their real character. At first they were 
called “Houses of Refuge.” It was then considered a beautiful 
conception to provide a place to which the young offender might 
flee from the avenging law by the interposition of special legis- 
lation in his favor. Indeed some philanthropists still look upon 
the idea as sufficiently benevolent to retain the name in spite of its 
inappropriateness and all the ideas that cluster around it. Quite 
early, however, thoughtful people saw that it was not a refuge 
from the world and the legitimate result of conduct that was 
essential to the good of delinquent children. 

Education in the right direction, it was found, could alone 
supply the deficiency which had led to the fault. Thus the sec- 
ond step in the descriptive designation of such schools was 
reached when they were called “Reform Schools,” with the notion 
that the pupils were to be made over, reshaped, reformed, recast. 
In the popular mind that notion is still the one most prominent. 
But such a name was long ago recognized as entirely untrue as 
a descriptive designation. When there was a demand to live up 
to the name and furnish conditions especially reformative in their 
influence, it was discovered that the very unnaturalness of such 
procedure made the special effort useless. The work that such 
measures was supposed to accomplish was really not what should 
be aimed at, and the effort was abandoned and the name dropped. 
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It was right here that one of those strange gropings after 
the right thing led to the next name which was really a retro- 
grade step. It is entirely true that the real significance of the 
name Industrial School was not understood and was only par- 
tially carried out. The germ of the school idea that had entered 
when House of Refuge became Reform School was only partially 
developed. The child had not been sufficiently studied for it to 
be understood how absolutely incongruous and untrue was the 
association of the words industrial and school when applied to 
the work of boarding schools for delinquents. The name never- 
theless did harm in shaping to some extent the work of such 
schools, and is still doing harm in some places. 

The real forward movement in boarding schools for delin- 
quents began when they started to become the embodiment of 
the school idea based upon a rational consideration of the child 
in general and the delinquent child in particular. The last tradi- 
tion that interfered with the complete recognition of this idea 
was the notion that these schools should be “homes” in the sen- 
timental sense. For many years much stress had been laid upon 
this family idea and the same idea harking back to the past is 
still exercising considerable influence in some quarters. But 
when one considers that the life in the school is for only a year 
or two it will not be hard to see that the model of the best board- 
ing schools is the true one to follow. The old Industrial or Re- 
form Schools began to be simply schools with no descriptive desig- 
nation in their titles. Very often the name of the place where 
located, as the Sockanosset School, or the name of some person 
prominently identified with the work, as Lyman School, is used 
in connection with the simple word school. Perhaps the latest 
attempt at a descriptive naming not entirely satisfactory but less 
objectionable than previous ones is found in the new name of 
the State Training School of Minnesota. The latest school 
named in absolute accord with the dictates of reason and best 
modern usage is the Indian Boys’ School. 

The school is a place for the education of the pupil. Educa- 
tion is the development of the powers, capacities and potentiali- 
ties of the pupil. This is to some degree contrary to the popu- 
lar idea of what a school is, for it is generally conceived that a 
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school is established for the purpose of imparting a certain num- 
ber of facts to the pupil in the quickest time possible. That 
school which fails to reach any particular pupil in the prescribed 
way in the shortest time is considered to be a failure no matter 
how much the pupil may develop in the same time. The suc- 
cess of this narrow idea of a school is dependent largely upon 
the development of one faculty, namely memory. If there is 
defect in this faculty, the result will be correspondingly disap- 
pointing, and as each child’s mind is individual in that there 
is in no two children equal balance of powers, the results of 
such schools are very uneven, and the effect somewhat ques- 
tionable as to the real benefit in a large number of cases. The 
true school idea, which lays stress upon developing the child in 
all directions possible, is sure to give much more satisfactory 
results because success or failure will not be gauged by the 
advancement in any one direction. Therefore I say when the 
boarding schools for delinquents grasped the notion that their 
mission was to bring out from every child every hidden power 
and to develop to its fullest extent every struggling capacity, they 
started a forward movement that has resulted in great good. It 
is a fact that the true idea of education has nowhere been so 
fully exemplified as it is now being exemplified in boarding 
schools for delinquent children. 

Physica! education is fully realized now in these schools. 
Military drill is almost universal. Careful physical training by 
calisthenics, gymnastics or other suitable means is carried on 
in a way to give to the brain healthy tone and so bring about 
healthy mental action. 

Civic virtues, both duties and privileges, are continually 
taught by the limitations and obligations that result from the 
close association of a considerable number of pupils under a 
single roof where each must observe the rights of the other 
and the actions of each contribute to or detract from the privi- 
leges and credit of the whole company. 

A group of considerable size formed of units of nearly uni- 
form mental and physical development, and not differing greatly 
in moral character, is much better adapted to this purpose than 
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a group that is either too small in numbers or one the members 
of which vary greatly from each other in the characteristics above 
mentioned. The larger the school the more perfect may be the 
classification of these groups. 

Mental stimulus by means of exacting and carefully selected 
mechanical occupation, graded to the capacity and attainments 
of the pupils, continually excites and develops that kind of men- 
tal action which results in a grasp of problems in other fields 
as well with an accuracy not otherwise attainable. 

Carefully graded schools under the direction of specially 
selected and chosen teachers furnish the opportunity for all of 
the training in letters that the pupils are able to assimilate. The 
organization of these graded schools in such a way that no time 
is lost by any individual pupil waiting for a less ready mind to 
accomplish what is expected, does away with the objections to 
the method of conduct in the ordinary public schools, where 
neither those of exceptional capacity nor those who are back- 
ward are taken into consideration. 

But even when all these points have been covered and the 
boy’s training has been attempted by use of all the methods 
specified, the range of influence has not been exhausted, for there 
remain many other sides to the nature that may be influenced 
which will have great effect upon the life. 

There is the finer, more personal, more sentimental side of 
the child’s nature that in many cases exercises greater power 
than is actually supposed. This is appealed to by the atmosphere 
in which one lives, by the physical surroundings of every-day 
life, by the kind of sights one sees and the kind of sounds one 
hears, by the beauty or ugliness of that on which one looks 
every day and perhaps all day long, by the refinement of the ap- 
pointments of one’s home, by the neatness and beauty that are 
everywhere encountered in the ordinary surroundings of life. 
The esthetic side of the child may be either completely neglected 
or utilized as one of the means for the general uplifting of his 
mind and character. 

In modern boarding schools for delinquents this fact has 
been thoroughly appreciated and while in few has there been 
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anything like lavish expenditure of money for meretricious orna- 
‘mentation, yet in many the surroundings have been made beau- 
tiful by carefully kept lawns and intelligently arranged land- 
scapes. The homes in which the children live have been the 
subject of a great deal of study and they have been made the 
perfection of neatness and everything about them has been ar- 
ranged in accordance with the dictates of refined good taste. It 
is true that sometimes people who should know better, criticise well 
arranged institutions and carefully kept lawns and beautiful gar- 
dens for no other apparent reasons than that children are not 
accustomed to them in alleys and slums of great cities. 

All of this advance has come from within the institutions 
themselves and not because of any outside pressure exerted upon 
them. Indeed it has been in spite of outside objection and the 
failure of those not directly interested to understand the problems 
and their solution that much of this has been accomplished. It 
is because active and successful men, who have studied the prob- 
lems of life from the side of those who are working them out 
‘continually, and have felt the refining influences of good sur- 
roundings, have devoted their energies and lives to the upbuild- 
ing of boarding schools for juvenile delinquents, that what has 
been accomplished has been accomplished. 


THE METHODS MOST HELPFUL TO GIRLS. 


BY MRS. FANNIE FRENCH MORSE, SUPT. STATE IND. SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LANCASTER, MASS. 


It may well be said that of the making of many philan- 
thropies there is no end, be it relief in the home, versus separa- 
tion of families, or organized charity versus unorganized. What- 
ever the controversy, there is always a common bone of conten- 
tion —the institution. But that the institution is a necessity, 
even the modern reformer must concede. No number of private 
societies can meet the exceptional case which calls for an insti- 
tution. If then, in the face of all modern progress in philan- 
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thropic work, lines converge to meet the institution, there must 
be a rational good in the right kind of an institution. Granted 
the necessity, how shall the institution be made to meet the need? 

We must first consider the cases which fill our institutions. 
In this particular case we are to consider the needs of a girls’ 
industrial school. It is safe to say that nine-tenths of the girls 
committed to such institutions are there through lack of proper 
home influences. The home is the God-given right of every 
child, and those deprived of it have been irreparably wronged. 
These girls are not vicious, but ignorant. Through conditions 
of birth and living, life in its true meaning is to them an un- 
known quantity. They are as those having eyes, who see not. 
Interesting beyond expression is it to watch in the child from a 
home false in all its relations to even the common decencies of 
life, the effect of the revelation that comes from the new sur- 
roundings, where the simple home life stands for purity of 
thought and the practice of human kindness. 

How shall the institution be made to supply the lack of a 
home? Shall we find it in the great barrack, housing, not hom- 
ing, from one to three hundred or more, where each child repre- 
sents not an individuality, but a unit of the whole; all measured, 
cut and fitted to one pattern, to the deadening of soul and body 
—a great machine which turns out mummy apologies for living 
girls and boys? What matter if the girls be all “Lovey Marys,” 
and the boys “Oliver Twists,” soul-starved, and robbed of in- 
dividuality, so long as the floors are immaculate from semi-daily 
scrubbing, and at the day’s close the system of daily machinery 
has suffered no shock in the jumping of a wheel from the dis- 
ciplinary track in the sidewise step of a girl in line, or the spon- 
taneous laugh which betrays the fact that for some unaccount- 
able reason the girl has momentarily been allowed to forget what 
manner of girl she is? Yet the institution has its place, and the 
right one a large field. In so far as it fits or unfits for practical 
living, we may count it good or bad. In considering the quali- 
ties of the right kind we must bear in mind the purpose for which 
we are working, which is to make women responsible, self- 
thinking, individuals, better fitted because of their training to go 
out to meet the emergencies of the common, every-day life. 
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Would such housing do this? In its system of absolute direc- 
tion and control for each hour, has the girl learned that self- 
control which will help her to choose for herself, or meet the 
emergency when outside the institution? 

What are the methods and industries most conducive to suc- 
cessful results in a girls’ industrial school? First of all must 
be the adoption of methods to bring about the family relation. 
In the home are first learned the principles of moral obligations 
and social laws. I would have cottages, plain and simple, home- 
like in arrangement and furnishings, tasteful, but with no pretense 
of elegance, — clean, but not to a degree to make them unlivable ; 
cottages accommodating not more than twenty each ; — the family 
not so large that the advantages of family life be sacrificed, where 
each girl can be dealt with as an individual; where in her own 
little room she shall have the opportunity to exercise her indi- 
viduality in the numerous small ways so dear to a girl’s heart, 
and in the retirement of which, at least once a day she can find 
herself. In the personality reflected in the mere arrangement 
of treasured knickknacks is found many a hint to a successful 
study of the individual girl. 

I would studiously avoid in furnishings and equipments, all 
needless elaboration. Among the commoner surroundings, I[ 
would have them learn true values. Many of the girls return to 
their former humble surroundings, and still more enter the homes 
of the respectable middle classes as helpers in the domestic rou- 
tine. Steam laundries, bakeries, sleeping rooms furnished with 
all modern conveniences in heating, lighting and plumbing, would 
only unfit them for useful and contented living in the circum- 
stances allotted them. In the separation into family groups they 
should be classified not according to age or school grade, but 
morals. 

I would have officers whose horizon stretches beyond a nar- 
row circle of whimsical rules, whose faith in humanity is only 
equalled by their common sense in dealing with its perplexities ; 
— women to be trusted in as great a work as can be entrusted 
to mortal, and then I would trust them. Educated in the true 
sense they must be, for no class is more susceptible to the lack 
of culture than these girls. High-minded they must be, for how 
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better can the weak be made strong than through contact with 
the strong; just, for again none are more sensitive to injustice 
than these same girls; those who having lived much, love hu- 
manity the more; above all not those who have proved a drug 
in every other market, who, having left their youth behind them, 
have no wholesome sympathy for girlish follies. With all re- 
spect for the trained worker, give me for the housemother the 
bright, cheery, common-sense woman whose heart knows mother- 
love. So far as practical, there should be in each cottage one 
young officer, who can join enthusiastically in the out-door and 
other sports. It is the officers who make the institution. In 
visiting institutions, I study not the buildings, but the officers, 
and the faces of the inmates. There should be enough officers 
so that they be not overtaxed. Individual study is the successful 
study; but individual study means enormous output on the part 
of the officer. There must be daily recreations and hours of 
relaxation for the officer who would give her best to the work, 
nor will the yearly vacation of two or three weeks insure sound 
nerves. At best, the average good officer’s successful career 
must be limited to a few years. One must be a part of an insti- 
tution to appreciate the constant strain of seven days of twenty- 
four hours each which make up the fifty-two weeks of the year. 

In matter of discipline, let the cut-and-dried rules be as few 
as possible. Have none which cannot be modified to meet the 
exception. No two girls offend under the same circumstances. 
Study the girl and the situation, and act accordingly. What is 
discipline? Is it holding the girl for the moment under advant- 
age of the opportunity, or is it teaching the girl to hold herself? 
The good disciplinarian is not the one who, by her own will holds 
the girl down to a rigid code of rules, but who, facing with her 
the knotty problem of the hour, teaches her to hold herself. I 
count that disciplinarian weak or strong, as I find her influence 
holding the girls who have gone out from her training. An in- 
centive of reward for the right-doer often works greater reform 
than punishment for the offender. Get the girl as interested in 
herself as you are in her, then you may look for improvement. 
She must be made to feel the responsibility of her own reform. 
Through some special duty allotted her in the division of the 
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daily tasks, make each girl feel herself a responsible member of 
the family, and as responsible as the officer for the moral atmos- 
phere of the house. Let active and wholesome employment count 
as the most potent disciplinary process. By employment | do 
not mean labor exclusively. Sports are just as much a necessary 
factor in successful reform as industries. All work and no play 
makes Mary not only a dull, but an ill-tempered and ill-thinking 
girl. Human nature is much the same in an institution as out 
of it, only there is a little more of it! That sport, or that method, 
which will teach the boy or girl outside an institution, will find 
response within one. All who have had to do with institutions 
know how placid is the stream when the summer months mean 
plenty of outdoor exercise; be it weeding the gardens, or mowing 
lawns; playing ball, or going on picnics. The greater the in- 
terest in sports, the faster the needle goes in the sewing room, 
or the scrub brush and spoon in the kitchen of that house. 
Wholesome sport acts as a sedative to the ill-temper. 

Try to make the girls feel that they are like other girls. 
Give them parties and amusements like other girls. At our own 
Lancaster school, an afternoon tea at the superintendent’s house, 
when best gowns were donned, and details carried out with the 
nicety accorded other guests, proved a spur to weeks of endeavor. 
Make it possible for pets to be about in the homes. A sweet 
singing bird has subtly softening influence. No cross girl ever 
comes back cross from the care of a pet dog, or a frolic with 
the favorite kitten. The value of gymnastics and sloyd are too 
well known to need more than an allusion. 

Keeping in mind the mission of the industrial school to fit 
the young girls to become responsible self-supporting women and 
perhaps mothers in law-abiding homes, the entire industrial train- 
ing should be made a means to this end. Let all the educational 
processes have for their end domestic training. There are ex- 
ceptions, but the most of our girls go out as domestic helpers. 
Teach the girl the noble position of the home-maker, that her 
own experience may not be repeated in that of her child. Teach 
her the honor of skill in housewifely duties. See that it be made 
a thing sought for to have earned the privilege of entering the 
kitchen department. In the sewing room, the kitchen, the 
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laundry, keep to the homely arrangement of every-day life, such 
as will be found in the ordinary family. A girl who has known 
only the mangle in the ironing room, steam inventions in the 
laundries, or the mysteries of the modern bakeries, will not prove 
a satisfactory helper to Mrs. H. who needs a deft hand in the 
daily routine of her little family. Don’t compel the girl to waste 
half her stay in the school in eternal scrubbing. A certain high 
standard of cleanliness in the institution is necessary, but do not 
make it the whole motive of the institution, the beginning and 
the end of all its training. White floors may represent an almost 
criminal sacrifice to the girl whose short stay in the institution 
should cover home industries far more important than hours of 
mechanical knee service. 

Introduce a variety of employment; for in the variety lies 
the possibility of finding out the special fitness of a girl, whether 
in the kitchen, or the school-room; the study of nature, or on 
the tennis court, 

Let all the arrangements of the reformatory institutions have 


for their object the building up of self-reliant, God-fearing men 
and women. 


BOARDS OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. 
BY HUGH F. FOX, NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians was 
born in the “fullness of time,” after years of apparently futile 
discussion. For nearly a decade Mrs. Emily E. Williamson had 
agitated to secure the removal of children from the almshouses. 
Indifference, opposition, misrepresentation, prejudice; none of 
these daunted her. Again and again she returned to the attack, 
gaining new allies year by year, opening new avenues of influ- 
erice continually, enlisting her friends, rousing the women of the 
state, and winning the personal interest of politicians: Her cam- 
paign was conducted through the medium of the New Jersey State 
Charities Aid Association, which voluntarily visits the tax-pavers” 
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charitable and correctional institutions, under the authority cf 
special orders which are issued for the purpose by the various 
judges of the supreme court. This association has no power to 
correct abuses, but it reports its findings to the governor and legis- 
lature, and is free to publish the facts at all times, and to offer 
recommendations. With such a disinterested organization to turn 
the light upon the dark places, it is only a question of time and 
persistent effort when grave evils will be remedied. 

But the mere perfunctory submission of facts — however 
sinister — to the legislating body, is not sufficient to arouse it to 
action. The community at large must be awakened, and the force 
of an enlightened public opinion brought to bear upon the legis- 
lators individually! The main difficulty in New Jersey is to get 
a hearing. There are about 300 newspapers of various sorts pub- 
lished in the state, of which 50 are dailies, but the circulation of 
95 per cent of them is very small, owing to the fact that the New 
York papers reach every corner of the state by noon time, and also 
to the fact that so many of the men spend their working hours in 
New York or Philadelphia, and feel no personal responsibility 
for conditions in New Jersey! Year after year therefore the 
State Charities Aid Association reported the forlorn condition 
of the children in the almshouses, and the awful evils which re- 
sulted from almshouse training. The individual members of the 
association brought the matter up in their church conventions, the 
charity organizations took it up, the press of the state kept pound- 
ing away at it, and finally some of the metropolitan dailies dis- 
covered that it had “news-value.”” The cumulative effect of all 
this activity at last aroused a public sentiment which was irre- 
sistible, and in 1897 the legislature instituted a commission of 
inquiry ! 

Of course there was nothing new for the commission to 
learn in regard to the conditions within the state, and the com- 
missioners were therefore able to devote themselves to a careful 
study of the experiences of other states in dealing with dependent 
children. The results of all the existing methods were investi- 
gated, with reference, first, to the welfare of the children; second, 
to the cost of the undertaking; and third, to the special applica- 
tion of each plan to New Jersey’s customs and needs. Governor 
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Griggs had warned the commission at the start that it would be 
{utile to bring forward any plan which involved the state in an 
investment of capital in brick and mortar, and declared that the 
whole burden of maintenance must be made to rest on the 
counties and cities. Fortunately there were no subsidized insti- 
tutions in the state to block the path of progress. Practically all 
the pauper children were in the almshouses, and the commission 
was able to start from the foundation, without the embarrass- 
ment of tearing down or building around prior structures. The 
first plan submitted by the commission provided for the appvuint- 
ment by the governor of a state supervisory board of children’s 
guardians. The actual disposition of the children was to be in 
the hands of county branches, which were to be appointed by the 
judges of the supreme court. These county branches were also 
to be given powers which would enable them to act in cruelty 
cases. The proposed law also provided that persons who took 
infants to board must have the sanction of the state board. This 
plan was however attacked as being too radical, and there was a 
general feeling that better results could be obtained by concen- 
trating the whole operation in the hands of a state board, which 
should place out all children who became public charges, and 
conduct its own supervision over them. The legislature of 1898 
therefore continued the commission for another year, with in- 
structions to suggest an alternative plan. 

The following year the commission brought in a bill creat- 
ing a state board of children’s guardians, whose direct responsi- 
bilities should be confined to children who have been made public 
charges, and this became a law in March 1899. The board con- 
sists of five men and two women, with varying terms of office, 
who are appointed by the governor, and serve without salary. 
The Board is absolutely non-partisan, and its members can only 
be removed for cause. 

In New Jersey a child may be made a public charge either 
hy an overseer of the poor, or a justice of the peace, through 
commitment to an almshouse. An arrangement has however been 
made in most of the counties to have the children committed 
directly to the state board, the papers only being sent to the alms- 
house for record. In the cities the overseers of the poor notify 
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the Board before actually committing a child, so that our agent 
can investigate its family history, to determine if it should prop- 
erly be made a public charge. The skillful searches of our trained 
agents have resulted in the discovery of relatives who could care 
for fully half of all the children committed. In a number of cases 
where the conditions warranted such action, we have enlisted the 
aid of private charity, to prevent a decent family from being 
broken up. While every effort is made to keep the taxpayer from 
being burdened with unnecessary expense, the primary motive in 
each case is the welfare of the particular child. 

The Board does not maintain any institution or receiving 
home. Under the law children must be placed in the care of 
scme family within the state, and this family must be of the same 
religious faith as the child’s parents. When necessary, or advis- 
able, the child’s board, clothing and medical attendance may be 
paid for. In such cases the cost of maintenance falls upon the 
county or city from which the child was committed. The cost of 
board is $1.50 a week, and the clothing and medical attendance 
average $16 a year. Every home is inspected before a child is 
placed in it, and the family must be vouched for by a number of 
references. The children are visited by our agent four times a 
year, and monthly reports are sent us by the child’s school teacher, 
setting forth its educational status, and general condition and ap- 
pearance. A quarterly report is also sent us by the priest, or 
minister, of the church which the child attends. The practical 
effect of placing children in homes with regard to their religious 
faith, is that each child has some particular clergyman who takes. 
a personal interest in its welfare, and acts as a sort of friendly 
visitor to it. We exercise the right to remove or transfer chil- 
dren at any time without notice, or assigning any cause. Some- 
times we have had to transfer a child four or five times, before it 
was permanently lodged in congenial surroundings. At present 
we have 531 children in our care, of whom 350 are in boarding 
homes, and 218 in free homes. We have found it fairly easy to 
get good free homes for normal children under five years and over 
ten years of age. Of the 690 children in our care last year, 361 
were Roman Catholic, 271 Protestant, 1 Hebrew, and 57 whose 
religion was unknown. There were 93 children in institutions, as 
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follows: defectives 56, under hospital treatment 12, in reform 
schools 25. 

Of the 231 children committed during the year, 78 were 
American, 67 Irish, 41 German, 18 Polish, 6 Italian, and 12 whose 
nationality was not known. The causes of commitment were de- 
sertion of parent 104, non-employment of parent 37, imprison- 
ment of parent 34, death of parent 33, foundlings 10, defectives 
9, illness of parent 4. .As to their ages, 98 were under five vears, 
89 were from five to ten years, and 44 were over Io years old. 

The state provides by appropriation for the administration of 
the work. It cost the state last year $7,090, — which includes 
the expense of transporting the children. The maintenance of the 
children cost the counties and cities $28,693.81. Taking the aver- 
age total number of children in our care for the year, board and 
free, the per capita cost of maintenance is reduced to $60.15 ! 

In addition to its stipulated official duties, the board acts in 
a general advisory capacity to private societies and individuals 
and also other public officials who are engaged in child-caring 
work in the state. It is constantly being consulted as to the treat- 
ment of children who are “difficult cases,” especially in localities 
where charities are not organized. Its “un-committed cases,” as 
these are termed, numbered 87 last year, and involved 153 chil- 
dren. Our agents made 233 visits of investigation in connec- 
tion with them. The total visits of our agents numbered 2,250 
during the year. 

All of our children who are of school age are required to at- 
tend school. We find that our wards are perfectly at home in 
the public schools and in no case have they been made to feel by 
the other pupils that their position was in any way exceptional. 
It seems to me that this is an important test of the success of the 
placinz-out system! 

After an experience of five years, we are able to say that 
there is no need, in New Jersey, for the establishment of any re- 
ceiving home or temporary institution for the care of children 
who become public charges. We have been able to arrange readily 
with good competent women to care for several children at a time, 
in emergencies, and the local hospitals have provided facilities for 
those who needed special or prolonged medical treatment. 
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The collection of board bills from the counties has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It involves delay and difficulty at times 
in financing our operations, and in the early stages of the work, 
some friction resulted. On the other hand it gives the local au- 
thorities a direct interest in our economies, and enables us to se- 
cure their co-operation in keeping down commitments, and also 
in following up deserting parents! So long as the state is the 
bursar, it is inevitable that the local units of government will un- 
load on the state all that it will bear. But the county boards of 
freeholders scan their county expenditures very closely, and they 
are jealous of the cost continually. 

I think it may be said that the New Jersey State Board of 
Guardians has won the confidence of the community by the suc- 
cess of its operations, and its willingness to go to any amount 
of trouble over individual cases. Its agents have established 
friendly relations with the overseers of the poor, the wardens 
of almshouses, the chiefs of police and public officials generally. 
We work in harmony with private child-caring agencies, and also 
with the probation officers, truant officers and reform schools. 
In fact we not only work with them, but frequently for them. 
The occasional differences which arise in dealing with newly 
elected county boards, who iack experience and knowledge of 
the law, have been adjusted by joint conferences, and we have 
not been inclined to hesitate as to whose duty it was to call first. 
I want to emphasize the value of this conciliatory method, be- 
cause of its fundamental importance as a matter of practical 
statesmanship. The provocation to write caustic letters is some- 
times very great, but it doesn’t pay. More trouble is caused by 
long-distance epistolary misunderstanding than anything else, in 
matters of business. A personal, fair and friendly discussion 
almost invariably smoothes away all difficulties. There is a con- 
fession in this trite statement, which implies that this particular 
bit of wisdom has been acquired by painful experience. Perhaps 
there are others who might join in the confession. 

In conclusion let me say that while the plan which I have 
described has proved satisfactory in New Jersey, it does not fol- 
low that it could be grafted successfully onto the practice of other 
states, with a larger population and a greater area, without being 
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modified to meet special conditions. But the general principle of 
state guardianship for dependent children does seem to me to be 
absolutely sound. The child who has no kin to support it, has 
a right to rest upon the strong arm of the state. It ought not to 
be an object of charity. The state should act the part of guar- 
dian and god-father. . 


THE WORK OF ONE STATE. 
BY MISS BERTHA JACOBS, MASS. STATE BOARD OF CHARITY. 

The State Board of Charity of Massachusetts has three 
classes of children in its care: juvenile offenders, committed 
from eight to twelve years of age to the custody of the board 
during their minority; neglected children, under sixteen years 
of age, committed by order of the court for the same period 
of time; and dependent children, under sixteen years, received 
from the overseers of the poor, parents and friends. 

There is no state institution for such children, and the 
board provides for them in private families, paying for the 
maintenance of nearly all children under twelve, and placing 
children over twelve, with some exceptions, in families without 
expense. 

These children are received at the office at the State House, 
carefully inspected, and such children as are found to be feeble- 
minded, or suffering from any contagious or chronic disease, 
are immediately placed at the State Hospital at Tewksbury, the 
sick for treatment, and the feeble-minded to be transferred to 
the School for Feeble Minded, whenever there is a vacancy. 

From the office the children go to one of the five temporary 
boarding places, reserved for this purpose, the infants, that is 
children under three years of age, to the nursery, where they are 
inspected by the medical visitor, and such as are found to be 
feeble and emaciated are held there until they are sufficiently 
nourished and improved in health to be placed at board in 
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private families; those who are found to be in good condition 
are so placed at once. Board for these infants varies from $2.00 
to $2.75 per week. They are visited by two medical visitors. 

All juvenile offenders (boys) are sent at once to the farm 
home in western Massachusetts, where they are under the con- 
trol of a man and his wife, who are paid at the rate of $4.00 
per week for their board. They remain here from two to six 
months, receiving schooling from the woman in charge, and are 
placed at board in private families as soon as they have shown 
they can be trusted. The board for these boys is usually at the 
rate of $2.00 per week in private families. 

All neglected and dependent boys over ten years of age are 
sent to the temporary boarding place in Springfield, at the rate 
of $3.50 per week, and from this home they are placed at board 
at the rate of $1.50 to $2.00 per week, or in families without 
expense. One visitor, a man, has charge of all the boarded 
boys, at present 217. 

All the girls, and the boys under ten years of age, are 
sent to two boarding places, near Boston, where board is paid at 
the rate of $2.50 per week, and from these homes they are placed 
at board at the rate of $1.50 per week, unless the child is some- 
what defective in mind or body, when $2.00 is paid. 

In all cases, clothing is paid for in addition to board, at 
the rate of 50 cents per week, the boarding mistress sending her 
bill for the same, with vouchers, every three months. 

All the boarded girls, and boys under ten, about 1,300, are 
visited by eight paid women visitors, a visitor-at-large and 
seven assistants. All boarded children are visited four times a 
year, and oftener if circumstances require it. 

As soon as the children reach the temporary homes, they 
are bathed, dressed in clean clothes and their hair cleaned. Fre- 
quently defects are discovered which escaped notice at the cen- 
tral office, and the child is given treatment at the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary or the Children’s Hospital, before placing. The board- 
ing mistress purchases an outfit of clothing, packs it in an ex- 
tension case, and the child is then ready for the visitor to place 
in a private family. 
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For twenty-two years children have been placed at board 
in this way, and the work is so well known throughout the 
state, and the adjoining states, that applications to board state 
wards are unfailing, and constantly increasing in number. These 
applications, as soon as received, are given to the visitor for 
that district, each visitor having a certain section of the state, 
who visits and reports on the home on her quarterly visitation, 
and her approval, or disapproval, of the home is placed on file 
at the central office. 

The visitor also makes a written report of every visit, which 
is sent to the central office and copied on the permanent record 
of each child. 

It is the duty of the visitor to carefully inspect the child’s 
clothing, her sleeping room, her physical condition, and to see 
the school teacher in order to ascertain if the child is sent to 
school regularly. In this state, the payment to the town of 50 
cents per week, for the tuition of each state ward attending 
school in that town, helps to insure regular attendance. 

The visitor also reports the names of boarded children, who 
have reached the age, and are strong enough to place in families 
without board. 

All the older children, that is the self-supporting children, 
more than 2,000, are visited by paid men and women visitors, 
with the assistance of sixty unpaid women visitors, known as 
the auxiliary visitors of the State Board, who visit girls only. 

There are three men visitors, who give their entire time 
to the placing and visitation of boys placed in families without 
expense, and six men, who give part of their time to this 
work, in connection with their duty of attending the courts in the 
interest of all juveniles, either delinquents or neglected. These 
men remove the boys from the temporary boarding places to 
families without expense, visit, relocate when necessary, and 
report to the office, the same as the visitors for boarded children. 

The older girls, placed without expense, are visited by five 
women visitors, a visitor-at-large and four assistants, and the 
auxiliary visitors. 

It is the duty of these women to investigate the homes of 
applicants, which means a personal visit to the home, to place 
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all new girls, and to provide homes for boarded children when 
they are old enough to earn their living. 

The visitor-at-large has the oversight of all girls visited 
by the auxiliary visitors, and when a girl in their care has to be 
relocated, and no home offers in that district, the visitor-at-large 
secures a home and makes the change. To her falls the care of 
the sick girls, securing their admission to proper hospitals, and 
the care of unfortunate girls with infants. 

All work performed, by paid or unpaid visitors, must be 
reported, and the success of work of this kind depends largely 
on keeping the central office fully informed of the condition of 
each ward. 

After the wards are placed without expense, it is expected 
they will be self-supporting, and out of their wages they pur- 
chase their clothing and pay for their dentistry, and an occasional 
visit to a physician, but in case of severe illness the state as- 
sumes the expense. 

In order to inculcate thrift, and provide the wards with a 


small amount of money when they leave our care, one-fourth of 
their wages is collected and placed on deposit, which is paid 
to them when they are discharged, married, or become of age. 


THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM OF CHILD SAVING. 
J. B. MONTGOMERY, COLDWATER, MICH. 


The Michigan system has for its central idea the State Pub- 
lic School, an institution both educational and merciful; educa- 
tional, because it provides a temporary educational home for the 
children of the poor to whom poverty or ill-treatment, grants ad- 
mission. It is a part of the educational system of the State, un- 
der state supervision and support. It is neither penal nor re- 
formatory and has never hampered individual progress, but in- 
stead has been the providential means of leading mrany a boy and 
girl to manhood and womanhood, honored and loved by his fel- 
lowman. 
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It is a merciful agency because it receives with kindly wel- 
come the poorest child committed to its care and as far as pos- 
sible provides him with the comforts and blessings of a natural 
home until such time as a suitable family home has been found in 
which to place him. If he is sound in mind and body, as pro- 
vided in the statute, his retention in the school is only a matter 
of days; if he is a physical wreck from starvation and abuse, he 
will be held until these conditions are changed to physical fitness 
so that his transfer into a family home can be made under nor- 
mal conditions. 

Most of the children committed ‘to the State Public School 
have some physical defect— cross eyes, astigmatism, decayed 
teeth, or some weakness of mind or body that needs prompt and 
skillful attention. The first duty of the school is to build up the 
child’s general health ; the second,to place him in a suitable family 
home; but the first duty should be properly attended to before 
the second is undertaken and an institution where the individual 
needs of a child are looked after by experts at a state’s expense 
is, in my judgment, far superior to any method that depends 
wholly upon private charity. Every person who has had ex- 
perience in child placing to any extent knows that a defective 
child seldom gives satisfaction; in fact, many people into whose 
home such a child might be placed would regard the act as an 
insult added to injustice. The result in all such cases is transfer 
after transfer until the child is removed from family homes en- 
tirely and his replacement in the school becomes a matter of 
necessity and it not infrequently happens that a child thus 
knocked about from pillar to post is forever unfitted to remain 
in a family home, but instead, drifts slowly but surely into the 
ranks of the incorrigible, sooner or later to be placed in a re- 
formatory. Therefore, great care should be taken to place only 
normal children in free family homes. Let a defective child be 
placed as such and let his care and expense be borne by the state 
or agency placing him. 

The Michigan system is not only educational and merciful, 
it is also economical, and its expenditures are not a matter of 
conjecture, as the following brief statement will show: 
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There were in the State Public School May 1, 1904, 177 
children, June I, 1904, 161 children. Received during the month 
on court order, 18. Placed in family homes, 34. In family 
homes under state supervision, 1,486. Total cost of the school 
to the state for May $3,692.07. Per capita cost to the state for 
May $2.48. These are indisputable facts and I believe will com- 
pare favorably with any other system covering the same length 
of time and caring for the same number of children. 

But the question of expense may be considered a sordid one. 
The salvation of the child and the ultimate decrease of child de- 
pendence are the main issues. In this connection I will quote 
from ja paper written by the late Honorable C. D. Randall on 
the Decrease of Child Dependence in Michigan, which may be 
found in the report made to the Paris Exposition of Igoo. 


“The State Public School has caused a very remarkable de- 
crease of child dependence in Michigan. When the school 
opened in 1874, the population of the State was 1,334,031. From 
official reports there were then in the county poor houses, sup- 
ported by the counties, 600 children under 16 years of age. The 
per capita expense was $75 to $100. The last census, that of 
1894, showed a population of 2,241,641. If the increase since 
then has been as in the 20 years named, the population now is 
some over 2,500,000. The number of children now in the school 
averages about 160 and has been about that for some years, and 
for a long time under 200. ‘There may be a few admissable chil- 
dren in the county poor houses; but as the law prohibits the re- 
tention of admissable children there, *there may be none unless 
under six months old, they not being admitted. The children on 
indenture are wards of the school until they are 21 years of age, 
and yet the number occasionally returned to the school does not 
increase the average attendance. If it is assumed there may be 
40 dependent admissable children in the counties, there would 
then be only 200 dependent children of sound mind and body 
supported by the public. The above figures show that in 1874 
there was in this State one dependent child to each 2,224 of the 
population, and that 26 years after, in 1900, there is only one de- 
pendent child to 12,500 of the population. In this 26 years the 
population of the State has increased 87 per cent., while child 
dependence has decreased in ratio to the population 400 per cent. 


* Infants under six months old are admitted now. 
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In 1874, the 600 dependent children, costing the counties $100 
each, the total was about $60,000. Had the ratio to the popula- 
tion then continued to this time we would now have 1,124 to sup- 
port at an annual cost of $112,400, showing the State Public 
School saves the State annually $52,400.” 


The Michigan system of home finding does not differ ma- 
terially from the plans in operation in other states; but her 
system is now more than 30 years of age and her people have 
become familiar with its operations. If any person desires to 
take a state ward into his home, he knows just where to apply. 
The result is that we have on file in the institution’s office be- 
tween three and four hundred applications for children waiting 
investigation. The time is past when the solicitation of free 
family homes is necessary. 

Our plan of investigation consists first, in correspondence 
with persons acquainted with the applicant and, second, in a per- 
sonal visit of the county agent, or one of our state agents to the 
home of the applicant, who inquires into the fitness of the pro- 
posed home and, if he approves the same, he will make a favor- 
able report to the superintendent of the school. 

When the agent’s favorable report is filed at the school, the 
applicant is so informed and is invited to call at the school and 
assist in the selection of a child or, if he prefers, the child will 
be sent to him, in the care of the school attendant. 

After the child has been placed in a family home, it is hoped 
that he will remain until old enough to assume his own respon- 
sibility, during which time, however, he will be visited once each 
six months by a county or state agent, oftener, if necessary, and a 
written report of his condition and progress made to the super- 
intendent of the State Public School. By the terms of agree- 
ment, the child is to remain in his foster home a certain num- 
ber of years, but in practice a child may be returned to the school 
at any time for sufficient reason; by the terms of agreement, the 
foster parent shall care for a child in health and in sickness, 
but in practice the state never fails to provide expert care and 
medical skill whenever the interest of the child requires it and 
the foster parents are unable to provide it. 
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The results of the Michigan system with respect to the num- 
ber of children received and the disposition made of them may 
be seen at a glance in the following summary : 


Received since school opened in May, 1874 

In families on indenture June Ist, 1904 

In families on trial 

Placed in families and residence unknown for over one year.. 


Total from whom reports are to be obtained 
Remaining at the institution at this date 


Total present wards of the school 


Returned to counties by order of the board 

Died in families and in the school 

Adopted by proceedings in the Probate Courts......... 
Have become of legal age 

Girls married 

Fave been restored fo parents. .. 2... ccc ciciccscnceasveeee 
Have become self-supporting 


5,471 5,471 


The results of the Michigan system in the saving of dollars 
and cents to the state through the prevention of crime and crimi- 
nal support can be approximately estimated; but the results of 
the Michigan system in the saving of souls and the making of 
loyal citizens of the commonwealth cannot be measured. 


VISITATION OF CHILDREN PLACED WITH 
FAMILIES. 


BY MARGARET E. FAIRBANK, ASSIST. SUPT. CONN. IND. SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, MIDDLETOWN. 


The girls sent to us are in all essential characteristics like 
those committed to similar schools in other states. We have 
orphan and county homes in Connecticut, in which are placed 
the younger and more innocent children. For all other girls 
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under sixteen over whom the state assumes control, whether 
vicious or otherwise, no other place is provided save the Connec- 
ticut Industrial School for Girls. 

The industrial education begun with us is continued by plac- 
ing them in suitable families outside the school. This is under- 
stood as a promotion, with increased responsibilities and privi- 
leges. 

After the girls attain a certain grade in character and in the 
school of letters, they are eligible for a home outside. They go 
to their own people, if the home is desirable, or to a carefully 
selected home in a stranger family. We place no girl in a family 
not vouched for by some person we know or some responsible 
town or city official. We visit the person making application for 
a girl, to ascertain the environment of the home, and to pass 
judgment on the temperament of the woman, and in our selec- 
tion, strive to adapt the girl to the requirements. 

We give preference to families in middle life, who desire 
girls as helpers, not alone as servants; those willing to pay 
wages and treat them with the kindly consideration of pupils 
who desire to be taught all that goes to making up good house- 
keeping. We place no girls in boarding houses. 

We carefully protect our girls as to male hired help in far- 
mers’ homes. We rarely place a girl in a family where there is 
an unmarried son over twelve or thirteen years of age. We do 
not place them in mills, stores, or offices, even though they might 
receive greater remuneration, believing it wiser that they should 
have more experience before they take such positions. 

We do not allow a girl to be left in charge of a home during 
the absence of the housekeeper, for any length of time, unless she 
is a particularly strong character. If the girl can not go with 
the family, she is sent to the School until they return. When 
we first took charge of the placing of girls, we usually had three 
or four cases of a delicate nature to care for, each year. But by 
these methods we have had but one such case during the past vear. 

We give each girl a neat outfit and dress her in such a way 
that the family will have no occasion to be ashamed of her per- 
sonal appearance wherever she may accompany them. 
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Persons having charge of the girl enter into an agreement 
with the School as to her wages and supervision. The wages 
range from six to twelve dollars per month. These prices seem 
small, but a good home, with the kindly advice, care, and instruc- 
tion of a person who will act the part of a parent, is considered 
of more value to our girls than greater remuneration for serv- 
ices. A quarterly blank is sent to the person having the girl in 
charge to be filled out and returned to the School. The blank 
contains itemized expenditures, also amount of wages. At these 
prices girls are able to have a suitable amount and quality of 
clothing. We encourage every girl to save a part of her earn- 
ings each quarter, and send to the School with the statement of 
expenses. A bank book is taken out in the name of each girl 
sending money, the School acting as guardian of such funds, 
and her quarterly remittances are placed on the bank book to 
her credit. The quarterly amount of wages and expenses are 
recorded in the girl’s history which is kept in the office of the 
School. 

We are able, in Connecticut, to arrange for all girls we have 
to place. We never place a girl out of the state save with her 
relatives. If a girl is unsatisfactory or discontented, and matters 
can not be adjusted pleasantly, she is recalled to the School. 
If she returns for faults, she remains until she attains the proper 
conduct grade and then has another trial. If she returns with- 
out faults, she is replaced as soon as a desirable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. We strive to visit each girl twice each year and 
oftener if necessary. When we visit a girl, we give her an op- 
portunity for a private, confidential talk; also the same may 
be had by the woman with whom she is placed. 

The parents and others, having our girls, as a whole are in 
sympathy with our supervision, and write me if a girl needs re- 
proof or to be recalled. About two-thirds return to their own 
homes on trial as we term it. I have been pleased to note the 
changed conditions in many of the homes of our girls after a 
course of instruction at the Industrial School. 

Our interest in our gradvates is not severed when they attain 
their majority. A few find themselves in need of assistance later 
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in life. We are always ready to aid any, without reference to 
age, when it is possible to do so without large pecuniary expense. 

The work has its discouraging features and sometimes tests 
to the extreme our ability to fulfill its requirements. And yet, 
when we consider the results attained, we find we have great 
reason for encouragement. 

Having kept a record of results from the placements for 
nearly eighteen years, we are able to report that a fraction above 
ninety per cent. are to-day self-supporting, and respectable mem- 
bers of society. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING. 


BY WILLIAM G. FAIRBANK, SUPT, CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, MIDDLETOWN. 


It matters not what the scope of our physical, intellectual and 
industrial training may be, it will be enriched and become a 
power for good, as we succeed in developing in the hearts of 
our children true religious and moral principles. The men and 
women who leave the world better than they found it are the 
noblest specimens of humanity, because they are nearest like 
the Great Teacher; they have received the spirit of his teach- 
ings and imitate the example of his life. 

The London Prison Congress of 1892 expressed the con- 
viction that of all agencies, religion is first in importance, be- 
cause it is most powerful in its action upon the human heart and 
life. E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D., one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the history of reformative work of the past, said, “Sev- 
enty years of experience of men, seventy years’ work among men 
have impressed one idea upon my mind; it is, that nothing can 
be done with men except through the will, and the will can be 
reached only through the intelligence and the heart. For this, 
religion in all its freedom and power is necessary.” The religious 
sentiment is regarded as the most important element in all re- 
formative work, by all countries having a Christian civilization. 
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Let us note the achievements of those who have been leaders 
in child-saving work. Dr. Wichern when asked by what means 
he was able to produce such wonderful changes in the conduct 
of the children under his care replied, “By the word of God and 
music.” And we of to-day may profit by the history of his great 
work, the wisdom of the words he spoke, and the untiring zeal 
by which he worked out the problems that confronted him as 
they do us. We would mention also the good work of John 
Falk who in true Christian faith, established the first German 
home for child-saving work. E.C. Wines said, after visiting the 
institution established largely by his influence, “I was deeply im- 
pressed by the heroic faith of that noble man and devoted 
Christian.” 

From 79 institutions of which Dr. Wichern speaks, there 
were discharged 7,223 inmates. After the closest research it 
was ascertained that of those 47 per cent., or 339 only, had re- 
lapsed and entered upon a criminal course of life’ Humanly 
speaking, every one of the 7,223 children was on the road to be 
placed before a criminal court, if the helping hand of the home 
had not been extended. In the home of neglected, imperiled, 
delinquent children of Metray, 95 per cent., received and treated 
during a period of forty years, were saved to themselves and 
society. 

Holland has a model reformatory known as the Netherlands 
Metray, as it is a close imitation of the French Metray. It was 
founded by Zwinger. It has fifteen boys, instead of fifty, in its 
homes, and in this respect we have most of us lost a great ad- 
vantage, in having less opportunity for personal work. Not over 
two per cent. of the Netherlands Metray relapse to swell the 
ranks of crime. Those in charge profoundly believe, that in 
order to save the greatest number of children, and fit them for 
good and successful lives, their first endeavor must be to bring 
them by precept and example, under the transforming influence 
of the Christian religion. Only earnest Christian persons are 
sought as assistants in their schools. In the exceptional success 
of their labors we have sufficient reason for naming as our first 
answer to the question which is the subject of this paper, that it 
is of first importance that we employ as assistants in our work, 
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not only such as have the necessary qualifications otherwise, but 
such as are earnest Christians, who by their teachings and ex- 
ample, will seek to exert a power for good over the young lives 
of their charge, which can alone be exerted in the highest de- 
gree, by hearts in sympathy with God’s plan for saving man. 

We have far outstripped those who began the great work of 
saving delinquent and wayward youth, in the equipments of to- 
day; in the spacious houses we have built for their training and 
education; in the beautiful surroundings with which we have 
made these attractive; in the number of trades they are being 
taught by which they will be able to earn an honest living. But 
we have lapsed somewhat in their religious training. We are 
bound to admit this when we carefully compare our work with 
that of those into whose labors we have entered. We are, by 
our work, to reclaim and save for both worlds. And if the ef- 
forts put forth by any of us, are such that they tend chiefly to 
fit our youth for the citizenship of this world, falling short of 
infusing the higher and more blessed thought of citizenship in 
heaven, we have missed our opportunity; we have made a pro- 
found failure. 

I shall be glad if the time comes when we shall go further 
in our reports at these conferences than to tell alone how many 
good mechanics of different trades we have sent out; how many 
girls have left us who were good cooks, dressmakers and house- 
keepers. With still further interest and greater joy, we shall 
report the number that gave good evidence before they left us, 
both by their professions and their lives, that the religious in- 
struction received at our hands had proved at least as effective, 
in developing earnest and practical Christianity, as our physical, 
intellectual and industrial training had proved effective, in ad- 
vancing their interests in the things pertaining chiefly to this 
life. Physical, intellectual and industrial training produce con- 
ditions favorable to the development of a Christian life, but we 
must not make the mistake of substituting them for religious 
teaching. Nor must we make the still greater, and may I not 
say criminal mistake, of entertaining the thought that as in our 
common schools many believe religious instruction should not 
be required in any special degree, so we need not emphasize 
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this. Our schools and work are entirely different from the work 
of our common schools. We have undertaken the responsibili- 
ties of a home for these children. The teachings, precepts and 
example that are due from parents to their children are ours to 
impart. And this can not, and should not be left to a chaplain 
or religious teacher alone, any more than it is so delegated in 
the natural home. Christian parents hold the first place in mould- 
ing the religious character of their children. And we in their 
stead, and all our assistants, as elder brothers and sisters, should 
perform this work heartily and faithfully. 

A Sabbath school well conducted, so that an animated in- 
terest will be had by all the children present, in the study of 
God’s word, is ever a great power for good. Social religious 
meetings, held at least on Sabbath evenings, with an officer 
in charge, yet conducted by one of the boys or girls of suitable 
intelligence, will not only result in much good, but will develop 
freedom in speaking and an easy expression of thought, which 
will be very helpful to them after leaving the school, as they 
will then be fitted, in good measure, to take an active part in 
social and religious meetings wherever they may go. Short 
sentences, suitable mottoes or texts of Scripture hung upon the 
walls throughout the home, adapted to the conditions and experi- 
ences of life are of much value. They may often be changed 
about that they may continually attract attention. 

Family worship each morning in all the homes is most im- 
portant in religious education, yet depending largely for the good 
it may accomplish, upon the spirit and manner in which it is 
conducted. Moses Pillsbury, one of the most distinguished 
prison officials of the last generation, when asked the question, 
What do you think of a prison without a chapel where the con- 
victs can be assembled on the Sabbath for worship and Sunday 
school instruction, and on week days for morning and evening 
prayers? said, “It is like a ship laden with a rich cargo and 
sent to sea without rudder, compass or chart.” 

Last, but by no means least, I would mention the good that 
should result from devotional exercises in the evening, conducted 
by the superintendent in a room or chapel where all the inmates 
can meet, attended by all the officers who can be spared from 
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other duties. I like the evening better than the morning for 
such a meeting, because whatever the superintendent may say 
will be meditated upon as the inmates retire and thus greater 
good results, than would be likely to follow such exercises held 
in the morning, when the thoughts would be at once more or 
iess diverted by the duties of the day. It is the superintendent’s 
great Opportunity to inspire both inmates and officers with the 
spirit, principles and sentiments which should animate the work 
of the school. 


ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO ORPHANAGES. 
BY WM. B. STREETER, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The problem of admission of children to orphanages, whether 
public or private, is one for whose solution there is constantly 
recurring necessity. Each case of apparent need calls for special 
investigation to the end that justice shall be done. In the con- 
duct of this investigation there need to be considered at least 
four parties: the child, the parents, if any; the public, and the 
institution. The child, that his real need may be determined; 
the parent, that he may not be relieved of obligation unneces- 
sarily; the public, that it may receive adequate protection; and 
the institution, that it may neither be imposed upon, nor yet 
be relieved of its obligation to society through failure to perform 
its chartered duty. 

In this discussion I shall include, under the head of public 
orphanages, all that receive funds from the public treasury, 
whether owned and maintained by the public, or the subsidized 
institution of voluntary corporations or private individuals. By 
private orphanages I mean those that are endowed or supported 
wholly by the voluntary gifts of the charitably inclined. 

Each necessity for orphanage work arises out of disturbed 
family relations. If the disturbance is due to natural causes, such 
as sickness or death, and child destitution results, the problem 
of admission is comparatively easy; though, owing to the ten- 
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dency on the part of irresponsible parents to shirk, if possible, 
the burden of support of their offspring, the admission of a 
child to an orphanage merely on account of a parent’s illness, is 
a decidedly doubtful measure. The private orphanage may under- 
take that practice with much greater safety than is possible for 
a public one. 

Half-orphans are, perhaps, the most difficult of the cases 
of need due to death of a parent, that have to be dealt with. A 
widower, left with children, dependent upon his daily labor for 
a living, has before him the problem of earning their support 
and providing for their proper training. If he undertakes to do 
both without outside aid, he must neglect one or the other. A 
man of means finds it difficult enough to secure a competent 
woman to serve as housekeeper and governess, more often find- 
ing it necessary to hire one for each department of the work. 
For a poor man, unless he has a relative who will undertake 
the work, it is practically impossible to secure a housekeeper. 
So, for the period to expire before he may with decency re- 
marry, if that prove a desirable solution of his problem, he must 
provide for his children in his own home, place them with 
others, or employ the services of an orphanage. If the father 
is able-bodied I do not believe that the public orphanage should 
accept his children at all; but the private orphanage may safely 
help him out by taking care of his children temporarily, en- 
forcing a contract with him that will cause him to contribute 
to their support, even to the exercise of self-denial on his part. 
The private orphanage is in a condition to enforce contracts, while 
the public orphanage is not. Shameful, though it is, it is true, 
that the father will more often undertake to shift the burden 
of the support of his children than will a mother. He finds 
it especially easy to impose upon a public orphanage. To illus- 
trate: An able-bodied man of good character lost his wife. 
Soon thereafter he induced the township trustee to admit his 
children, four in number, to the orphan asylum, promising to 
pay a small sum each month towards their support. The sum 
agreed upon was ridiculously small, in comparison with the man’s 
income, as he was a skilled mechanic and received fifteen dol- 
lars and upwards per week, with steady employment. After 
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five months he ceased paying even the five dollars per month 
agreed upon, finding that it was impossible for the county to 
enforce collection. When the case came to the attention of 
the Board of State Charities and he was required to provide for 
his children, the county had contributed more than one thousand 
dollars to support that man’s children, he in the meantime gratify- 
ing all his whims on his abundant earnings. 

The widow, as a rule, will stick by her children. If she 
places them in an orphanage and agrees to pay towards their sup- 
port, she seldom defaults. In her own home she can earn a 
support in some way and at the same time train the children. 
Yet if it is made easy for a mother to shift a burden, even she 
will too frequently do it. Some institutions have the reprehen- 
sible practice of accepting children on condition that the parent 
pay the small sum of twenty-five or fifty cents per week, and 
agree to hold the child for the parent so long as_ that 
sum is forthcoming. Repeatedly does one witness sights on 
“visiting days” that demonstrate that such charity is sadly mis- 
placed. Assured that the child is being cared for, the income 
is expended upon fine dresses, picture hats, with a hired car- 
riage and coachman to carry the parent to the orphanage for the 
visit. 

An orphanage may serve as a temporary refuge, or as a 
permanent guardian. If the latter, then such legal papers should 
be executed before the admission of the child as will give the 
custody of it to the orphanage absolutely. This can be done 
by parental release, or by court order; preferably the latter. 

Cases of genuine child dependence, through death of both 
parents, or through abandonment, or through physical or men- 
tal inability to care for the children, are admissible with little 
question, yet should, it seems to me, be made wards by court 
order. In fact, is it not advisable that every dependent child be 
made a legal ward of some orphanage, either public or private, 
that there may be some responsibile authority whose business 
it is to protect the child’s interests during minority ? 

In the matter of admitting children to a public orphanage, 
there are often too many with authority to place these burdens 
upon the public treasury with the result that the public is sadly 
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imposed upon. In some places the supervisor of the poor, matron 
of the orphanage, the board of directors of the orphanage, county 
commissioners, and the court are all vested with the authority 
to admit a child as a public ward. It seems that there should 
be but one such lawful authority, and that the court. Each case 
of alleged need should be made the object of a regular judicial 
investigation, and, if found a proper case, a court order of record 
should admit the child. By such procedure there would be no 
shifting upon a county the support of a child by a township 
trustee in order to make a good showing in his poor relief ac- 
count; a matron could not admit a family of children in the 
autumn, draw the per diem for them till the close of the school 
year, and then turn them back to their able-bodied parents; the 
sentimentalist of a board of directors could not pick up a child 


-at will and admit him simply because the orphanage children 


seemed to be better cared for than he was, thus encouraging 
parents to put their children in on the basis that “The or- 
phanage can care for them better than I can;” and county com- 
missioners would know that every case reported for support 
would be a legitimate one. 

When the necessity for orphanage care is due to parental 
neglect, indifference, debauchery, criminality, or desertion, the 
question is the good of the child and the protection of the 
community. To the child is due the opportunity to grow into 
a self-supporting, self-respecting, law-abiding citizen. The com- 
munity has the right to protect itself by insisting that each child 
shall be so reared, if not by his own parents, then by other 
authority under proper supervision. There are sections which 
deny the right of interference with a parent in the training of his 
child. It is a poor commentary on our civilization that denies 
the public the right to use preventives, yet grants it full right 
to punish. But, the court is wisely made the guardian of 
minors by our fundamental laws; so every case of alleged 
need under the general head of neglect should be properly in- 
vestigated by the court, and if the statutes do not already pro- 
vide the modus operandi of legally bringing the cases to the 
court’s attention, then such laws should be provided. These chil- 
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dren can be more adequately protected as public wards than is 
possible in private orphanage care. 

Records, also, are an important feature in all orphanage 
work, and the greatest care should be exercised in obtaining 
as perfect histories of the children before admission, as possible, 
and the preservation of all important facts in the record after 
admission. A complete family record can not always be obtained, 
but in most instances enough can be secured so that when the 
child reaches his majority it will be possible for him to learn of 
his kin, if he desire. 


INSTITUTION CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
BY C. E. FAULKNER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


The cases made by Uncle Tom, and Oliver Twist, against 
the forms of institution care which distressed their comfort, have 
well served their purposes in literature as incentives to reform. 

The institution complained of by Uncle Tom has been de- 
stroyed, and the muscle and bone of his descendants are no 
longer offered upon the auction block as a sacrifice to domestic 
need, and agricultural greed. 

The porridge which Oliver Twist salted with his tears as 
he cried for more, has been increased in quantity, and improved 
in quality, and in communities where the inhabitants are able 
to read, it is no longer eaten in a poor-house. 

The transformations wrought have shifted the scene of 
public anxiety for the welfare of the successors of Oliver Twist 
from the larger institution homes supported by public and private 
benevolence, for dependent children, to the smaller institutions 
typified by the family farm home, where too often the values of 
the bone and muscle of children, sought by thrifty husbandmen, 
and housewives, are as carefully estimated as in the experience of 
Uncle Tom and his associates. 

We have reached a point in the discussion of child-helping 
work when charity organization should prove itself to be a con- 
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structive, rather than a destructive science, and its aim pro- 
claimed to be the preservation and alignment of methods, rather 
than the elimination of methods. 

A place fgr every useful agency, and every such agency 
in its place, is as necessary to order, effectiveness, and economy 
in moral as in physical welfare, and ideals worthy of the highest 
aspiration should be recognized, even though they be quite beyond 
the reach of present general attainment. 

No study will be helpful which does not fully recognize 
the primary responsibility of the state as a public guardian. The 
law which justifies interference with individual life, first for the 
good of society, and always for the good of the individual dealt 
with, when life is not forfeited, is no respecter of age; and the 
personal rights of a child are as secure in the ward care of a 
worthy state, as are those of the adult, if the law be administered 
with painstaking regard to its aims. 

Dependent children pass from every form of legal custodial 
care to one of three conditions in life, to-wit: 

To a rehabilitated home life. 
To self support. 
To foster homes. 


In so far as a work of preparation may be necessary to fit 
a child for either of these dispositions, the institution offers the 
most efficient convenience for its accomplishment. A well con- 
ducted institution comprises the features of a home, and a school. 
The head, heart, and hands of children are trained to right 
ways of thinking, feeling, and doing; the officials and teachers 
who are masters of their craft become expert in the diagnosis of 
disposition, inclination, and capability, as well as in the discovery 
and relief of physical needs. Neglected children suffer from the 
exposures to which they are subjected, and their ailments, whether 
moral or physical, are often unobserved, and if not discovered 
and corrected, are the fruitful cause of disappointment, and the 
failure of effort to improve their condition, or to successfully 
domicile them in approved homes. 

In making decisions which dispose of children for weal or 
woe, we must regard the family as the unit of social order, and 
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we may not justly consider the comfort and well being of a needy 
child independent of the welfare of the family of which it is 
a member, and regardless of the duties enjoined by natural af- 
fection, and reciprocal obligation. 

If King Solomon was wise in testing the power of a mother’s 
love to preserve a child, why may we not presume an equal wis- 
dom in a judgment which in many ways would make use of the 
love of a child to preserve those whom it should love despite their 
misfortunes or shortcomings ? 

May we not all agree in the conclusion that the justification 
of the interference with child life authorized by the state, must 
stand or fall by the resulting effect of good, or harm, upon the 
family group, where such interests are involved, and not alone 
upon its effect upon the welfare of the child dealt with. In so 
far as this interference hinders or obtsructs the redeeming power 
of natural affection in the accomplishment of its proper mission,, 
it challenges the disfavor of God, and man. 

The separation of children by permanent decree from the 
company of delinquent parents, may often remove the strongest 
aid to their reformation, and such an alternative should never be 
resorted to when avoidance is possible. A committal to the care 
of an institution home under a judicial process which severs par- 
ental control affords all necessary immediate protection to children 
who should be removed from the care, or lack of care of delin- 
quent parents, and frequently results in arousing the dormant 
sense of duty which spurs to reform and new endeavor. 

There is no power known among men or angels so effective 
in redemptive influence upon the heart of a delinquent parent 
as that which God has stored in the kiss and prayer of his depend- 
ent child who pleads for a restoration of the home with its sacred 
jovs and privileges. 

Sensible of this great truth, tactful administrators of the law, 
and wise institution superintendents, do not approve haste in mak- 
ing decrees of irrevocable separation of children from parents, 
but improve opportunity to so train children that are temporarily 
separated from parental control, that pride in their progress will 
be stimulated, and new hope and ambition to be worthy of them 
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may be aroused. The boy who has been trained in the knowledge 
of garden work, the care of chickens, and who knows how to feed 
and milk a cow, often solves for a struggling mother, or a dis- 
couraged father, a difficult problem in home economics; and in 
like manner the girl, who has been trained in an industrial kitchen, 
and in a knowledge of sewing and housekeeping, and whose 
instruction has enabled her to discover ideals of duty and joy in 
the blessings of comfort of which she has thus been made the 
almoner, may become the mainstay of a rehabilitated family 
home. It is wise to teach to girls of every station the truth that 
“while man cannot live by bread alone,” he cannot live without 
bread, and can only be happy when it is good bread. The girl who 
by her patient and skillful industry can cause a smile of apprecia- 
tion to bloom upon the care-worn face of a tired and anxious 
father or mother, is a missionary of the most powerful gospel 
for their redemption and encouragement which God has com- 
missioned; and the kind of social interference which discovers 
her in her condition of neglect, impatience, and reckless disregard 
of duty, removes her to a well equipped and well managed insti- 
tution home, and transforms her disposition and fits her 
for the duty and beauty of service in her own home, commends 
itself to well informed students of child saving, and home saving 
benevolence. 

In the training of children for self-support, and in assisting 
them to secure healthful and remunerative employment, the insti- 
tution home and school performs an exceptional and valuable ser- 
vice. Its school course comprises every grade from the kinder- 
garten to a preparation for a high school course, and its teachers 
enjoy opportunities for a study of individual needs and capabili- 
ties which may not be enjoyed by other teachers. The opportuni- 
ties of the school room are not confined to the technical learning 
acquired from books, but under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances the teacher is enabled to engage in earnest discourse of 
the duties and possibilities which lie within the grasp of intelli- 
gent industry, and the greater apparent dependency of a 
listening child, the greater will be the interest manifested, and 
the desire for improvement inspired. The discovery of associate 
ideals of duty and pleasure in the common things of life and the 
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encouragement of a faith that by right undertaking these ideals 
may be surely realized, not only by the few, but by every 
patient and persisting boy and girl, is the crowning glory of an 
education made possible under such favoring circumstances. 

In the treatment of children who have not been restored to 
a natural home life, or fitted for self-support, and who are intelli- 
gently conscious of their condition, the selection of foster homes 
is a matter of such supreme importance to their welfare as to 
demand the most skillful and patient consideration. The lives 
which have been embittered by mistakes in home placing, after 
the maturing judgment has enabled the misplaced boy or girl, 
to summarize and analyze the cause which led to the mistakes, 
are a constant warning against the carelessness and neglect which 
too often mortgage children to the selfishness and greed of 
improper foster guardians. In such a work the well managed 
institution of every class which deals with dependent children, 
whether a state school for dependent children, a home founded 
by a Girard, a Washburn, a Rose, or any others of the noble 
benefactors of distressed childhood, or a temporary receiving 
home managed by a children’s home finding society, stands as 
an insurance that mistakes made will be promptly corrected when 
discovered, and that no child will be disposed of in a manner 
to prevent a speedy recovery when necessary. 

In the home placing of children, especially boys, the farm 
home has been held up as the desired haven essential for their 
welfare and happiness. Without any intent to disparage the ex- 
cellent opportunities offered by the farm homes where intelligence 
and conscience keep company with thrift, it is well to observe that 
the majority of dependent children to be provided for are the 
children from the cities, and after a certain age which is estab- 
lished by experience rather than years, they often become un- 
promising candidates for transfer from the attractive activity of 
the streets, to the less attractive activity of destroying weeds on 
a farm. In so far as education may effect a change in sentiment, 
and encourage a liking for farm pursuits in the mind of the city 
bred boy, the institution offers its gardens, fields, stock, and com- 
petent instruction to accomplish the desired result. In the Wash- 
burn Memorial Orphan Asylum of Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 
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voluntary industry encouraged by the Garden Squad plan has. 
proved helpful in effort to inspire interest in agricultural pur- 
suits. The boys of suitable age who compose these groups are 
afforded a market for their produce in the institution kitchen, and 
the funds thus earned are credited to individual accounts, or ex- 
pended for joint benefits as the boys may elect. 

The captains of each squad muster their men for duty, and 
if members shirk their share of duty, they may be expelled by 
majority vote, and their interest passes to the joint benefit of 
persisting and faithful members. Girls of suitable age are trained 
in an industrial kitchen fitted up for their use, in the sewing room, 
and in ordinary household avocations. For outdoor occupation 
they cultivate flower gardens in the summer, and amuse them- 
selves with croquet, basket ball, and swings, and in the winter 
find their greatest pleasure and profit in skating and coasting. 
Owing to many absurd conventionalities which have been be- 
queathed with equally absurd fashions of dress, girls in ordinary 
homes do not enjoy the liberty of free gymnastics in equal degree 
with boys. The institution home offers many opportunities to 
correct this inequality of privilege, to study the needs of girls, 
and to suit the methods of physical culture to their diverse needs. 
In matters of diet the institution regime for children serves a 
purpose which while discouraging to doctors in a financial sense, 
receives their unqualified approval as a safeguard of health which 
the general public would do well to study. 

Habits of Thrift. The provident savings plan through the 
sales of stamps to children, has been introduced in many com- 
munities, and may well be copied by institution homes for chil- 
dren. The Washburn Home, at Minneapolis, is established as a 
branch of the Associated Charities of the city, which society in- 
troduced the stamp saving plan in the city, and the results have 
been both interesting and encouraging. 

Out of 120 children under care, 85 have stamp saving books, 
while 33 have bank deposits. The children prove good accountants 
in remembering the sums to their credit, and soon acquire a dis- 
position to thrift through their interest in witnessing the slow 
growth of their accumulations. The practice of teaching chil- 
dren the value of money by compensating them for special labor 
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performed, and allowing modest expenditures for useful ob- 
jects, which shall not be altogether selfish, is a wise beginning in 
a defense against improvidence, and a protection against imposi- 
tion when they enter the ranks of the wage earning multitude. 

Order. This is the first law of institution care, the specific 
remedy for the misfortunes which are the fruit of disorder, and 
the primary requisite of comfort and enjoyment in every condi- 
tion of activity. 

Order in play is as necessary as Order in work and study, 
and the institution home affords ideal advantages for cultivating 
the habit of order in play. Under the tuition of an enterprising 
supervisor the boys in an institution base ball team, or foot ball 
squad will easily win in equal matches with competitors from 
the public schools. They cherish the same pride in victory as 
may be discovered in college life, and instead of appearing upon 
the hustings of combat with fear in their hearts, and trembling in 
their limbs, they are well poised and confident, because they have 
learned to be painstaking in their preparation, and have quick 
eyes to measure their tasks. Girls are equally benefited with 
boys through the lessons of obedience and method which work 
out the harmonies of order in play. An unsupervised play 
ground is a destructive distraction, and happy is the boy or girl 
who may be permitted to know and enjoy the comfort of order in 
play. 

An Appeal to Philanthropists. 


The state as a political agent of society cannot perform those 
works of charity which are the fruit of personal service, and 
sacrifice. 

When charity fails the state uses its compulsory power and 
taxes its citizens to insure the just requirements of human society. 

Thus the State Public School for Dependent and Neglected 
Children which finds exemplification in the political economy of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other states, is an insur- 
ance in those states that no dependent child shall be sheltered in 
a poor-house, or be long subjected to the vicissitudes of expos- 
ure. But, it is the policy of the state to do no more than fair 
necessity requires, and children received in the tax-supported 
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institution are hurried to foster homes too often without the treat- 
ment which would better prepare them for useful living. 

It would be a great blessing to the dependent child life of 
every state if there were one state-wide institution home for 
children strong in its resources, wise in its foundations, and or- 
ganized in manner to increase its guardian benefits with the in- 
creasing growth of population, and so administered that the chil- 
dren passing under its care would be helped to the largest possi- 
bilities of usefulness wherever disposed, and assisted by a con- 
tinuing guardianship which would follow them to manhood, and 
womanhood. 

It is far better to build such homes than to wait for the 
state to intervene, but it is the manifest duty of the state to 
intervene with its strong arm, and strong equipment, in every 
state where charity fails in this, its most attractive invitation to 
philanthropy. 

Private benevolence can best provide the equipments to aid 
in the rehabilitation of home life, and successful self support, 
while the state alone can assume the burden of a thorough and 
unfailing guardianship over children who are placed in foster 
homes. 

It cannot be justly denied that the state as the mother guard- 
ian of every dependent child dealt with by its permissive author- 
ity, is responsible for the manner in which its grant of power is 
used, and should direct the necessary supervision to safeguard 
the well being of every ward of public concern thus dealt with- 


STATE SUPERVISION OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
BY REV. T. L. KINKEAD, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


The supervision of works of charity is scarcely less im- 
portant, in many respects, than the works themselves. So evi- 
dent has this become that the most populous states have made 
provision for some form of state supervision of charitable werk. 
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through the establishment of state boards of charity either by 
statute or constitutional enactment. The supervision thus exer- 
cised should not amount to control, for in no case should the 
managing body and the supervising body become identical; other- 
wise the advantages springing from independent supervision will 
be utterly lost, or be so far nullified as to be of little consequence. 

Supervision must not hamper or impede worthy works of 
charity, but, should assist and encourage them. How often indeed 
is the contrary the case, when inexperienced inspectors wish to 
enforce their views on persons of right judgment and !ong ex- 
perience in the work. Perhaps the new inspector is a well edu- 
cated man and rich in all the knowledge that books can give, but 
is lacking in the practical knowledge which only the accumulation 
ot personal efforts and numerous failures can impart. How often 
does such an inspector set out on his tour of inspection with the 
feeling, if not the determination, that he must find something 
wrong with the work under consideration; with the result that 
his report, while it may give a modicum of praise is mostly of a 
censorious character, with trifles magnified into importance. In- 
spection carried on in such a way could not be beneficial, but must 
be rather harmful and discouraging, particularly when the man- 
agers are not convinced that the things suggested are useful or 
necessary. 

All supervising bodies should see to it that their work is done 
by their members or agents, with prudence, justice, experience 
and moderation. Of the four, moderation is, perhaps, the most 
difficult to acquire, for the tendency of human nature is to err 
by excess of defect and, indeed, to these extremes may we attri- 
bute the entire evil found in the world. A state board then, must 
cultivate this eminent and necessary moderation and aim at the 
correction of real abuses, if discovered, and the gradual improve- 
ment of standards, till the most excellent be found. I know that 
in many states such principles of jurisdiction prevail and are the 
guiding methods of supervision and where such is the case, the 
most pleasant relations exist between the boards of management 
ot charitable societies or institutions and the state boards of 
supervision; and the petty antagonism so often found where these 
principles are lacking is a thing almost unknown. It behooves 
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state boards, then, to train well in the exact principles of their 
duty, the supervisor or inspector to be sent to examine and report 
on the work of others. 

This injunction is particularly necessary in regard to the 
supervision of charitable work done for dependent children, es. 
pecially when a public charge. There are practically only two 
methods, with their several subdivisions, for caring for juvenile 
wards. One is to place them in institutions and the other is 
to place them in families. Both methods deal with. practically 
the same class of children, with the exception of delinquents, 
it who are more frequently retained in the institutions. These 
| children range from the new born infant to the reckless youth, 
and when we consider the vast interests involved in the care 
of children of any class, and think of the possibilities for good 
or ill shut up in the lives of these dependent classes, no wonder 
we are impelled to exert every effort on their behalf, that they 
may become what we wish them to be, good and useful members 
of society. Indeed we stand, as it were, at the diverging lines 
of their career, with our hand, so to speak, on the lever that may 
throw them to either track. Infirmity has limited the possibilities 
of the aged, and the sick may never recover, the insane must dwell 
in seclusion, but these young buds of manhood and womanhood 
are fast developing into what must soon become a useful or 
dangerous element in society. 

Surely the task of supervising the work done for them is one 
of no little moment. That the children in institutions have ample 
supervision, at least in the great majority of states, is self-evident. 
State boards, local boards, supervisors, officers of the poor, boards 
of health, boards of education, departments of finance, and pri- 
vate associations, all have access to them, and there is no scarcity 
of reports on the inspection of children’s institutions and in these 
reports there is hardly a detail that is not entered into most 
minutely: the localities, the sanitary conditions of the institu- 
tions, their equipments and facilities, the physical and mental con- 
dition of the inmates, the efficiency of their management, the cost 
of their maintenance, their methods of work, and almost every 
other point that students of sociology could desire. In fact, for 
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the institutions there is more likelihood of over than under super- 
vision. 

But, alas, the same cannot be said for children placed out in 
families, though they are equally the care of the state and are 
exposed to even greater danger. There is scarcely a state in 
which there is any absolutely independent and official body that 
protects the interests of destitute children placed in family homes. 
It is true some states do supervise this placing-out work to 
a certain extent, and make visits to the homes of the placed- 
out children, but it is true also that some of these states do plac- 
ing-out work themselves and that most of their work of super- 
vising is actually devoted to self-examination. To have its full 
effect the state supervising body should itself have nothing to 
do with the placing-out. Let it encourage such placing-out if it 
pleases, either by public officials or private agencies, but it must 
keep aloof from the work. It should visit and inspect all the 
homes and give to the public as adequate a knowledge of the 
state of placed-out children as it does of those placed in institu- 
tions. 

It may sound strange, but it seems true, nevertheless, that 
the most: careless placing-out work is done by county poor of- 
ficials. There are reasons for it that the thoughful may discover. 
The poor official, especially in the minor offices, is not always 
selected with a view to his fitness for the position he holds. The 
taxpayers who have elected him, especially in rural districts, look 
to him to lessen the expense of the poor and if the children 
should be a charge on the town or county, he must get rid of them 
in some manner and probably the easiest is to give them to who- 
ever is willing to receive them. The cheapest method, therefore, 
is often preferred to the best method, of dealing with dependent 
children of the district. Moreover, his successor in office is not 
going to burden himself with what has been neglected by his 
predecessor and, in consequence, children placed out by such of- 
ficials are often living a life of real servitude under the guise of 
protection. 

In our state, New York, there are over 1,200 officials of the 
poor, who have to deal with dependent children and who have the 
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right to adopt, indenture and board them in families or place 
them in institutions. Realizing the importance of supervising the 
homes in which such children are placed, and remembering its 
past experiences with placing-out work, the State Board of Char- 
ities has besought three successive legislatures to grant it suf- 
ficient appropriation to provide inspectors to devote themselves 
exclusively to supervising the placing-out work, and the board’s 
request has not been granted. It is somewhat remarkable that 
legislators, who individually would make sacrifices for the poor, 
will not, as a body, be convinced by undisputed arguments of 
experienced men pointing out a great vital interest in the state 
that should be provided for, and that they will frequently ignore 
such appeals till some great public scandal or abuse calls forth 
a public protest and creates so strong a public sentiment that they 
dare not resist the demand. 

I clearly perceive the difficulties of supervising the homes 
ef placed-out children and placing-out work in all its details. 
Generally these children are placed in a sparsely populated terri- 
tory where the inconvenience and expense of travel is very great. 
Again, many of them are placed outside the state limits and not a 
few at great distances and where it would practically be impos- 
sible for their home state to exercise any supervision. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the state owes to its help- 
less poor the protection guaranteed to every citizen. It is not 
necessary that the state should take upon itself the care of de- 
pendent children. Its province is to make its citizens do their 
duty. Nature demands that parents afford their children protec- 
tion, maintenance and education, and where the natural bond is 
too weak to enforce these obligations, it is the duty of the state 
to step in and secure them to the children and only when it is 
impossible to find another willing to give to the children what the 
parent is unwilling or unable to give, should the state itself do 
the work. The same holds good in regard to the performance of 
works of charity in general. If private citizens undertake them 
they must perform them in a way that will secure the best results 
for the beneficiaries and for the state. 

If then, it be imposible for the state to visit the homes of 
placed-out children through its own inspectors, it should devise 
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some means that would, at least, improve present conditions. If 
I may venture to offer a suggestion here I will repeat one I 
offered before our state conference. The state board of charities 
should require from every person or society that has placed de- 
pendent children in family homes, whether they be boarded there 
at public expense or supported gratis, an annual report of the 
visits made to such children. The placing-out officers and agen- 
cies claim that they do annually visit such children and if their 
claim be well founded, it will be little hardship for them to file 
with the state board of charities, a report of such visits. The 
state board usually has, —it is so in our state at least, 


a record 
of every child maintained at public expense and also a discharge 
record when the children leave the custody of their protectors, 
so that the report I suggest would keep the records up to date, 
at least until the dependent child is amply able to take care of 
itself, provide its own living and safeguard its own interests. 

For some fifty years, thousands of children have been placed 
out from our state, the great majority of them sent to the West, 
and yet public officials have practically no records of such chil- 
dren or their subsequent careers or whereabouts. The societies 
that placed them have indeed, some records, but they are not full 
or complete. We have no positive assurance that all the family 
homes in which these children were placed were up to the stand- 
ard, as we require it in the case of institutions. Not every home 
is a good home for every child as persons engaged in home find- 
ing well know. Many a home that is all that might be desired 
from the standpoint of food and shelter, is far from being a good 
home in the true sense. Quite frequently too, the character of 
the home changes, and when it does the little strangers placed 
in them are the first to feel the effects, and many of them could 
tell sad tales of lost affection, neglect and harsh treatment. 

I have often been amazed at the carelessness, or indifference, 
with which prominent citizens, even professional men, give flat- 
tering references to applicants for children when such persons 
are little known to them, or whose character they are unwilling 
to declare. This is a grave injustice to the children affected by 
such references and it greatly increases the difficulties in placing- 
out work. 
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The notion of true liberty carries with it the idea that the 
state was made for the people and not the people for the state. 
It guards our international, state and municipal rights; it se- 
cures to corporations, its own creations, their integrity, and pro- 
tects individuals against unjust aggression of whatever kind. 
Such being the functions of the state, parents have a right to 
expect that it will safeguard them in their just claims to their 
children; and unworthy of its high dignity, indeed, would be 
the state that, in return for support, demands from worthy pa- 
rents the absolute surrender of their children and the relinquish- 
ment of all claims to them. The price is too high and no good 
parent would accept public support for his children at such a 
cost. Much better, indeed, is the plan that comes to the relief 
of the needy parent, that supports and educates the child, only 
to return it to its natural home where it may later in life support 
not only itself, but its declining parents as well. So sacred is 
the relation of parent and child that in ordinary circumstances 
the law will not permit the adoption of a child without the consent 
of its parents, and the old English law authorizes the seizure 
and sale of the parents’ goods in case of non-support of children, 
but no mention is made of robbing the parents of all right to the 
children. In the state supervision of children I will say it is the 
duty of the state, while it guards its own interests with all reason- 
able care, to guard also the rights of the children and their parents 
as well. Among these rights there is none more important or 
dear to them than their religious belief and sincere Catholics will 
sacrifice everything rather than part with it. All do not regard 
religion with equal interest, for I have heard it said in a national 
conference that religious training makes weaklings. I ask you 
who is the weakling, the man who through his religious con- 
viction overcomes himself, curbs his evil inclination and masters 
his baser nature, or the man who, with no religious belief, is as 
helpless against the onrush of his passions as the beast, and who 
knows no law but that of self-gratification and self-indulgence 
in the things that decent men would hestitate to mention. It is 
true that religion treats of things above earth, but its aim is to 
secure better living on earth. Whoever, therefore, robs a child 
of its faith commits a crime not only against God, but against 
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society. And is there such robbery? Yes, and it is the chief 
reason why charitable societies and religious denominations can- 
not work in harmonious co-operation. I know of instances, where 
parents have been induced to make false affidavits in regard to 
their religion, that certain societies might get control of their 
children. How any person can be so blinded by prejudice or 
hatred as to believe that he or she is doing a good act by encour- 
aging perjury and violation of the law, is hard to understand. 
Can persons be called friendly visitors who do such friendly acts? 
I firmly believe it is the duty of the state in its supervisory work, 
not only to discourage such conspiracies against truth but to 
punish them, and it will never have done its full duty till it not 
only secures to every person the freedom of worship guaranteed 
by the constitution, but the protection to him of the faith in which, 
in his heart, he desires to live. The law protects the inheritance 
and property rights of a minor even from his own voluntary acts, 
because it assumes that his judgment is not sufficiently matured 
to realize the value of his rights. The religion in which a child 
is born is equally his inheritance and inherent right, and the law 
should secure it to him during his minority on the same grounds 
that it secures his other property rights. This is not state inter- 
ference with religion, but only state conservation of the personal 
rights of citizens. 

Lastly, for effective supervision, the representatives of the 
state must be clothed with all the authority necessary to enforce 
their just demands and all persons must recognize the fact that 
dependent children are not chattels, but helpless citizens pro-~ 
tected by the strong arm of civil power. 
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Children: Juvenile Courts. 


THE MISSION OF THE JUVENILE COURT. 
BY JUDGE GEO. W. STUBBS, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The sweetest flower with which God has blessed the world 
is a little child, and if the juvenile court can do anything to 
preserve its sweetness and purity, the establishment of such tri- 
bunals will be more than justified. A great awakening has taken 
place in the large cities of this country, the effect of which is 
the organization of juvenile courts in the great centers of pop- 
ulation all over the country. There was a crying need for such 
courts and when my friend Judge Tuthill, of Chicago, blazed 
the way by opening a court for the hearing of charges against 
children separate and apart from the trials of adults, nearly 
every large city in the country followed his lead and made haste 
to establish similar tribunals. 

The idea spread beyond the confines of this country, and its 
seed took root in London. I received a letter many months 
ago from the authorities of that great city which was like a 
Macedonian cry. It stated that the delinquencies of children in 
London had grown to such an extent that the situation was 
alarming, that their established methods of dealing with the 
problem were so antiquated, and inefficient that they were almost 
at their wits’ end and they wanted me to send them all 
the information I had regarding the establishment of juven- 
ile courts in the United States, together with a statement 
of the methods pursued in dealing with the boys and girls who 
were so unfortunate as to be guilty of violating our laws. I 
sent them a copy of the Indiana Juvenile Court law and all the 
literature we had on the subject, together with a somewhat lengthy 
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statement of the methods of disposing of the various kinds of 
cases used in the Indianapolis court. | merely mention this as 
an evidence of the widespread interest that has been awakened 
on this subject. 

The Indianapolis juvenile court, though established by law 
only a year ago last March, has, I believe, done much good al- 
ready, though the full fruits of its labors cannot be seen for 
some years yet. Character building is a matter of slow de- 
velopment, and it may take many years to witness the best re- 
sults of our work. 

The establishment of the juvenile court in Indianapolis grew 
out of the conditions found to exist in our city when I became 
judge of the police court in October, 1901. I had been judge 
of that court for one term of two years from October, 1893, to 
October, 1895, and after I had been out of office some years I 
was again elected to the same position in 1901. When I went 
into office the second time I was astounded at the number of chil- 
dren brought before me charged with offenses against the law. 
During the first thirty days of my second term more boys were 
brought into court than had been brought before me during the 
entire term of two years when I had held the court some years 
earlier. The situation was alarming and I began to cast about 
for some other and better method of handling their cases. 
Under the law as it then existed I could only deal with them 
as adults might be dealt with. The first step taken was to 
order a separation of their cases from the cases against adults, 
and a day was set apart for a special hearing in all cases against 
children under sixteen years of age. This was not satisfactory, 
as I could only punish them as adults might be punished. 

Out of this situation grew the agitation which resulted in 
the enactment of a law for the organization of juvenile courts 
in Indiana. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Timothy Nichol- 
son and Mr. Amos W. Butler, of the Board of State Charities, 
for many of the wisest provisions in the law, notably the pro- 
vision for the appointment of probation officers, which in my 
opinion is the best feature of the statute. The law provides 
for the appointment of two probation officers in cities of 
one hundred thousand population or more. These officers are 
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officers of the court. Their duty is to make what is termed a 
preliminary investigation of the home conditions, reputation, 
general character and conduct, habits, associations and school 
record of every boy and girl against whom a charge is filed, 
and this investigation must be made before the case is heard by 
the court. The law also provides for the appointment of as 
many volunteer probation officers as may be needed who are 
willing to serve without pay. Nearly two hundred of these vol- 
unteer officers have enrolled themselves, many of whom are now 
serving the court and the community by caring for some poor 
boy or girl and aiding such child by precept and example to 
lead better and cleaner lives. These volunteer officers are all 
men and women who can afford to give a little time to the 
boy or girl who may be placed in their charge. They are clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers and business men, and broad minded, char- 
itable women. 

Since the Indianapolis court was organized, now a little 
more than one year ago, we have had before us more than 
seven hundred and fifty children against whom charges have 
been filed. The offenses charged covered the entire list of of- 
fenses known to the law from the most trivial misdemeanor to 
grand and petit larceny, forgery, burglary, arson, rape and 
murder. 

A few of the worst criminals, the utterly incorrigible and 
degenerates, have been sent to the state institutions—the Indiana 
Boys’ School and the Indiana Industrial School for Girls—and 
some of the less incorrigible have been sent to private schools 
and institutions, schools and institutions that are organized to 
care for such children. Many have been discharged outright, 
and in the cases of many others judgment has been suspended 
and they have been allowed to return home without further 
supervision of the court or its officers, where the preliminary in- 
vestigation has shown that the home conditions were good and 
the parents respectable people who were able to care for their 
child and who were anxious to have him under their own con- 
trol. Nearly all the others, some two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, have been released on probation, and each one of these 
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has been declared to be a ward of the court and placed in charge 
of a volunteer probation officer. 

The work of these volunteer probation officers has been 
fruitful of good results. A boy who has lived in an environ- 
ment of vice and degradation, who has been repeatedly sent to 
the nearest saloon after a bucket of beer which is consumed in 
his presence by the family, who listens to quarrels and often 
witnesses a fight between his father and mother, who is kicked 
and cuffed out of the house and often ordered to steal coal for 
the kitchen stove, which sometimes affords the only heat in the 
house, such a boy has but a poor chance in life without some 
outside assistance. But place him in charge of a kindly-hearted, 
broad-minded man of affairs, a man of character and standing, 
and a new world is opened to him. He has never known that 
there was anything better in life for him than the treatment 
he is so painfully familiar with. Let such a man get the con- 
fidence of such a boy and the effect on the boy is almost elec- 
trical. If there be a spark of manliness in that boy’s heart it is 
pretty sure to be fanned into a flame, and if the kindly, thought- 
ful supervision is only kept up, that boy can be saved and de- 
veloped into a good citizen in nine cases out of ten, if only 
his appetite for cigarettes has not mastered him. 

It is the personal touch that does it. I have often observed 
that if I sat on a high platform behind a high desk, such as we 
had in our city court, with the boy on the prisoner’s bench 
some distance away, my words had little effect on’ him, but if 
[ could get close enough to him to put my hand on his head or 
shoulder or my arm around him—in nearly every such case I 
could get his confidence. It is this close personal contact be- 
tween the probation officer and the boy which we try to bring 
about, and it is this kindly interest taken in the boy by his pro- 
bation officer that has proven to be so valuable to the boy and 
to the court. Out of more than two hundred and fifty bad boys 
and girls—mostly boys—who have been placed on probation, less 
than ten per cent. of them have been brought into court again, 
charged with a second offense. If the delinquent children of 
our large cities are to be reformed and saved from becoming 
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criminals through the agency of the juvenile court, it will be 
found that the best and most effective work will be done by 
the volunteer probation officer. 

I have said that we have had about 750 cases in the juvenile 
court in Indianapolis in littlke more than one year. This does 
not include the cases of many children about whom complaint 
has been made and in whose cases investigation has been made, 
but against whom we have not allowed formal charges to be 
filed, so that the whole number investigated would probably ag- 
gregate eight hundred and fifty. 

In addition to the regular work of the juvenile court we 
have taken upon ourselves the duty of finding work and homes 
for the boys who are paroled from the Indiana Boys’ School at 
Plainfield, our State Reformatory for boys. When a boy is sent 
to that institution he is committed until he is twenty-one years 
of age, but if he violates none of the regulations of the institu- 
tion and applies himself closely to study and performs the work 
he is required to do to the satisfaction of the superintendent 
and board of managers he may earn his parole, or ticket of leave, 
when he has received a certain number of credits. Under this 
rule a boy may earn his parole in about a year. 

The state has provided only one paroling officer for the 
institution for the whole state, and manifestly it is impossible 
for him to keep in touch with all the boys who are paroled, 
as his field is the entire state of Indiana. We took note of these 
conditions and made a proposition to the superintendent and 
board of managers that if when a boy was to be paroled who 
belongs in our county, they would bring him to Indianapolis 
and parole him in the juvenile court and turn him over to us, 
we would undertake to furnish a probation officer who would 
keep in close touch with him, and that we would also find a job 
of work and a decent boarding place for him. 

This arrangement went into effect in January last, though 
I believe the first Plainfield boys came to us in February. Since 
that time we have received 31 boys from that institution, all 
of whom have been furnished with- work and with boarding 
places, where they did not have homes to go to. A probation 
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officer has been found for each one, and I am pleased to state 
that most of them are doing well. 

In order to carry out this plan we had to call upon the 
manufacturers of Indianapolis to assist us in the matter of fur- 
nishing employment for these boys. They nearly all offered to 
take the boys after the matter was explained to them, to pay 
them reasonable wages from the start with a promise of increase 
as the boys might be able to earn more money, and to furnish 
a man, usually an assistant superintendent or foreman, who 
would look after, care for and advise with the boys about their 
work during working hours and about their conduct and asso- 
ciations when not actually employed. This plan is proving to 
be an excellent one. So far as the county in which Indianapolis 
is situated is concerned, the boys, when paroled from Plainfield, 
are no longer permitted to drift back into their old habits and 
associations, but are given a start on the high road that leads to 
manliness, good citizenship and success in life, and while all 
this is not a part of the duties of the juvenile court as laid 
down in the statute, yet we have taken it up and have so far 
been amply repaid for our work. This feature of our work 
affords a fruitful field with the promise of a glorious future. 

I would not have you think for one moment that because 
of the large number of children brought into our juvenile 
court Indianapolis is a bad city to live in, or that it is worse 
than other cities of its size in the country. It is not. Indian- 
apolis is a good city; it is a city of homes, a city of schools, a 
city of churches, a city of manufactures, a city of good people. 
I do not believe that there is a city of its size between the two 
oceans that will excel it in point of good citizenship—and yet 
we have our submerged tenth. 

How is the great increase in the number of delinquent 
children in all our large cities to be accounted for? I have given 
this question a good deal of thought and some investigation, and 
I have reached the conclusion that aside from all the frailties 
and weakness that afflict our common humanity and which are 
liable to blossom and develop into crime, especially where there 
is a lack of parental control, or where the parents themselves 
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belong to the ignorant vicious class, by far the worst thing 
to be met with in the cases of boys charged with delinquencies 
is the cigarette habit. Manliness and good conduct can be aroused 
and stimulated in most boys, no matter what the offense of which 
they have been guilty, if only they are not cigarette fiends. 
When a boy has become addicted to the use of cigarettes the 
disease is in his blood and brain; his moral fiber is gone; he 
is apathetic, listless, and indifferent in school; he fails to hold 
a job of work if he is put to work, for the reason that he hasn't 
sufficient strength to do the work that a boy of his age ought 
to easily do; his vitality has been sapped and all the vigor that 
should characterize the normal boy is gone. The probation offi- 
cer has but small chance to reform and help the cigarette fiend 
unless the habit can be broken. It is a fight with the boy's 
appetite which like the burning thirst of the inebriate, rarely 
listens to moral suasion. When a boy is in this condition he is 
easily led into offenses against the law. We have found that 
when a boy is guilty of a grievous offense he is generally found 
to be a user of cigarettes. 

A boy, like all other human beings, has a dual nature. I[ 
may shock sociologists somewhat, but I have come to believe 
that if the better part of him is stunted in its growth the baser 
side will develop the more rapidly. He is a growing being and 
must develop along some line, and if his moral and intellectual 
faculties are dulled or deadened the immoral and vicious ele- 
ments that exist in us all will come to the surface and will blos- 
som and develop into crime. It is well known that there is the 
taint of savagery in most of us and though it is smothered and 
kept down by civilization, education, and the influence of our 
blessed Christian religion, vet let these be deadened and how 
easily we drift into vice and crime. Note how easily the bov 
with his immature and growing body, his tender nerves, his 
undeveloped muscles and his childish brain falls a victim to 
the deadly cigarette. He inhales the smoke, the poison gets into 
his blood and is carried to his brain. His hungering appetite 
for cigarettes gets beyond his control, his ambition is gone and 
his vitality goes with it, and as all his better self is being de- 
stroyed the vicious and baser part of him is being stimulated 
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and developed. Is this picture too highly drawn? I do not 
think so. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the parents of the boys all over the 
country should be aroused. Such a powerful and united effort 
should be made that the general assembly in every state in the 
union will be compelled to enact laws abolishing the cigarette 
and making it an offense punishable by imprisonment in the state 
prison for any man to sell a cigarette to a boy. 

Something must be done to save the youth of our land, or in 
a few years the whole body politic will become diseased and dis- 
solute. Some of us have stood on the red line of battle and 
it seemed to us that the whole world was filled with horror 
and despair, but now the wild flowers bloom in peace on the 
field of battle and above the crushed skeleton. Peace and pros- 
perity now reign where the bursting shells and rattling musketry 
carried death and destruction, but for moral degradation there 
is no reviving spring. Let the boys of our country become cor- 
rupted and their manliness destroyed, the hope of the nation 
poisoned at its fountain head, and the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel will be upon us. 

I.am not a pessimist. Let this horrible vice be throttled 
before it gets beyond the nation’s control, this deadly cigarette 
habit which is of such recent growth, but which has spread over 
the country like an epidemic, let it be wiped out and destroyed, 
and all will be well. 

If we can teach the boys to live good lives, to be honest, 
industrious, truthful, sincere, manly, we shall have fulfilled the 
mission of the juvenile court. We do not hope to make a good 
citizen out of every boy brought before us — we only propose to 
do our best. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF JUVENILE COURTS. 
CHARLES R, HENDERSON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Juvenile Court is a historical product, fruit of the past 
and seed of future good. In a summary of former discussions 
we may find places for indicating the hopeful beginnings of 
fresh progress. 

1. The fundamental condition of better work for children 
and youth is better knowledge of their nature, needs and stages 
of development. Anthropometry and psychology are preparing 
revolutions in educational methods, as well as in laws, procedure 
of courts and probation work. We need a classification of chil- 
dren not merely to satisfy our scientific cravings but as the basis 
of reasonable treatment of our wards. It is interesting to note 
that several of our judges have for directly practical ends, 
worked out schemes of classification which have helped them to 
adapt measures to the requirements. One example must suffice — 
that of Judge Julius M. Mayer: (1) mischievous children; (2) 
children who commit crimes because of temptation; (3) children 
who commit crimes because of environment and bad associa- 
tions; (4) children who commit crimes because of parental 
neglect or incompetency; (5) children with what may be called 
criminal tendencies; (6) children who are runaways and va- 
grants; (7) disorderly and ungovernable children; (8) children 
who are neglected or abused by their parents. Other judges 
have made similar classifications and formed a judgment as to 
the best mode of dealing with each group. The principle which 
regulates the method of treatment will be determined by the 
traits which mark the class. 

But a careful study of individuals is an essential element in 
wise procedure. This study must include the physical, mental 
and moral peculiarities and defects of the children who come 
under the notice of the courts. Indeed we are likely to follow 
the lead of those cities which provide for a careful examination 
of all school children whose physical or psychical condition is 
in any way or degree abnormal, in order to prevent disease, cor- 
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rect deformity and vice, and select the proper course of study 
and discipline demanded by the individual need. Dr. Legrais, 
of Paris, found that of 152 truants 72 were in some way abnor- 
mal. The studies of the boys sent in Chicago to the city school 
for juvenile offenders (the John Worthy School) showed an 
unusually high average of bodily and mental defects. It would 
plainly be wise to discover these peculiarities much earlier and 
thus be able to prevent the evils which flow from neglected 
deficiencies. 

For such examinations ordinary observation, however sym- 
pathetic, is not adequate. The average school teacher is not 
trained for such work and has no time for it. Neither are judges 
or probation officers equipped with knowledge and skill in the use 
of instruments of precision and in the interpretation of the signs 
of defective eyesight, hearing and development of the muscular 
or nervous systems. Many a kind and patient teacher has 
formed unfair judgments of singular children and so dealt with 
them unjustly because they did not understand the difficulties 
under which the little ones labored. 

Illustrations of defects which can be removed, if at all, 
only by a correct and timely diagnosis, may be found in almost 
any large school, Juvenile Court constituency, or in pupils of 
truant and industrial schools. Many children were partly 
starved before they were born and have never been properly 
nourished. The tissues of bones, muscles and brains are im- 
perfectly developed, and when the strain of play, study and 
work comes upon them they fail. Multitudes of them perish 
from imperfect nutrition in infancy and others struggle along 
with a burden which grows heavier as their force wanes. 

The stock of images which possesses the memory of many 
children is a magazine of incitements to evil. They have in 
home and street and alley constant suggestions of wrong doing 
without counteracting suggestions to good. 

Within them are countless inherited tendencies to activity, 
many of them automatic impulses from ancient savage experi- 
ences which require inhibition and restraint or utilization for 
modern purposes. Perhaps we shall find that tendencies to 
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vagrancy, wandering, theft, precocious sexual vice, lying, anger 
and many others pass over into actual crime only because they 
were not understood and rationally dealt with in time. 

2. A further condition of the best practical work for chil- 
dren is more accurate and reliable knowledge of the influences 
from the physical and social environment of the children now 
under consideration. The English law of 1840 expressly re- 
quired of the High Court of Chancery, in depriving parents of 
the custody of an infant convicted of felony and in placing such 
minors in care of the applicant for custody, to have “due regard 
to the age of the infant, and to the circumstances, habits and 
character of the parents . . . . or guardian.” Presi- 
dent G. S. Hall, in summing up for his great volume on Adoles- 
ence the studies of Ferriani, Marro, Morrison and many others, 
describes the situation in the telling phrase “an environment of 
neglect.” 

Two intensely and directly practical questions force them- 
selves daily on the mind of judges and probation officers: (1) 
When is it imperatively required by the interest of the child to 
remove it out of its former habitat home neighborhood and 
associations; and (2) if a certain environment persistently, gen- 
erally and inevitably produces wayward children what can we 
do to correct and improve the neighborhood itself? 

We are more and more clearly seeing that there is a deeper 
and larger work before us than even this of the Juvenile Court, 
with its parental school, charitable societies and corps of proba- 
tion officers. It is a deed of wisdom and mercy to stand on the 
verge of a quaking swamp and rescue now and then one who is 
so unhappy as to sink in it in the dark; but a greater and wiser 
mercy is it to drain the morass once for all. 

It is here that the social settlement co-operates so closely 
and vitally with the Juvenile Court; for the residents are learn- 
ing the external conditions which the court needs to know, and 
they are also working heroically to improve those conditions. 
Furthermore, both in England and America, they have developed 
in a very notable degree persons having a fine literary gift of 
expression which has enabled them to make a powerful impres- 
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sion on the public mind and heart and awaken the slumbering 
conscience of the public to a sense of danger and of duty. 

The records of these courts and the stories of the probation 
officers must soon arouse the administrators of cities, of school 
and park boards, 


of churches, of philanthropists and patriotic 
men of wealth to 


a supreme and prolonged effort to transform 
the environment; to make the houses and streets clean and whole- 
some; to provide playgrounds; to see that the natural energies 
of youth are turned from destructive to constructive activities, 
and that the mind and soul are everywhere surrounded by pure, 
delightful and inspiring suggestions. 

3. These studies of child nature and of depraving environ- 
ments have had a deep influence on legislation. The care of 
the neglected child by society is not a new topic nor is interest 
in it confined to America. The fact has been perceived that the 
family is not so firmly fixed to a place as formerly, and that mul- 
tiplied means and occasions of travel have led many men to 
escape their domestic responsibilities. The growth of urban pop- 
ulation increases the frequency and the evil of neglect and ex- 
posure. At the same time the public conscience has become 
more sensitive and responsive, more impatient with curable evils. 
Experimentation with laws and institutions has revealed need of 
amendments. Dr. E. C. Wines (“Prisons and Child Saving In- 
stitutions,” pp. 75, 609) has traced the development of legal 
care of children in England. “When we turn to England, we 
must be struck anew with the truth of the suggestion om 
that it is not always easy to trace the absolute beginning of any 
good work, since the citizens of London, as far back as 1552, 
petitioned the king ‘to give them the palace of Bridewell to lodge 
the poor and bring up children in industrious habits,— a century 
and a half prior to the commencement of Francke’s child-saving 
work in Germany.’ Indeed the poor law itself always recog- 
nized the special requirements of helpless childhood. 


We stride the river daily at the spring, 

Nor in our childish thoughtlessness forsee 
What myriad vassal streams their tribute bring ; 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 
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John Howard in the 18th century toiled to establish better 
methods than the jail. ‘Boys confined for correction should 
always be separated from other prisoners, and indeed from one 
another.” Even yet in some states of our Union that principle 
is shamefully trampled upon by officers of law. 

Blackstone, in John Howard’s period, summed up the es- 
sence of the English law in his own lucid style as requiring of 
parents that they maintain, protect and educate their own chil- 
dren; and we must not forget in our zeal for child saving insti- 
tutions, courts and other social machinery that this obligation is. 
prior to all others. 

And while the political and legal philosophy of the 18th 
century makes very imperfect provision for those cases where 
parental care fails through fault or misfortune, still the English 
law contained this germ of large parental action by the state: 
“The lord chancellor is, by right derived from the crown, the 
general and supreme guardian of all infants, as well as idiots 
and lunatics; that is, of all such persons as have not discretion 
enough to manage their own concerns.” 

The responsibility of infants for crime in capital cases began 
imperfectly at seven years and was complete at fourteen. But 
the consequences of this doctrine were so cruel that judges pre- 
ferred a policy of “leniency” in cases of doubt, —a policy of evil 
portent and cruelty. 

The Philanthropic Society was founded in 1788 to care for 
vicious and vagrant children, trained to lie and pilfer. The So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Prison Discipline and for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Offenders was instituted in London in 1815 
and it sought to discover the extent, causes and cure of juvenile 
crimes. Queen Victoria signalized the beginning of her glorious 
reign by giving her name and support to a reformatory for girls 
(the Victoria Asylum, 1830). 

The law of 1840 (An act for the care and education of in- 
fants who may be convicted of felony) marked an advance in 
method: it provided for separating convicted youth from asso- 
ciation with other prisoners and placing them in care of associa- 
tions who agreed to teach and train them during minority. 
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A still more advanced step was taken in a series of later 
iaws (1866, 1870, 1894), which provided that children under 14 
years of age who are simply morally imperilled might be sent 
by a court to a certified industrial school; and the child might 
even lodge at home or with a respectable person, if the school 
should teach, train, clothe and feed him. In 1870 the school 
boards were authorized to maintain industrial schools. 

A law of 1902 introduces the principle of holding parents 
jointly responsible with offending children. 

Following the British law to Canada we find that in 1892 
the Dominion enacted a law which required the separation of 
children from hardened offenders both in confinement and trial; 
and in Ontario and Manitoba very remarkable success has been 
won by provincial care of neglected children. 

Brief mention may be made of the French laws. In 1850 
a law was enacted which forbade the confinement of children with 
adults, and provided for sending children taken from their parents 
either to industrial schools (écoles pénitentiaries) or to correc- 
tional colonies. In 1887 a law was passed enlarging the power 
of courts to transfer children from improper parental control, and 
to protect those whom Jules Simon called “orphans whose pa- 
rents still live.” In 1898 further provision was made for placing 
in families or institutions children who have committed crimes 
or upon whom crimes have been committed. The “patronage” 
method of caring for children has had wide extension in France, 
Belgium, etc. And the International Prison Congress has consid- 
ered all aspects of caring for juvenile offenders. 

Very interesting is the recent (1900) law of Prussia and 
other German states called the “Law of educational guardian- 
ship” (Fursorgeerziehungsgesetz). (1) The older law (Zwangs- 
erziehungsgesetz) was a part of the penal code and children tried 
under it suffered the stigma of crime. This is not true of the 
recent law. (2) Under the older law the court could not act 
until the child had actually committed an indictable offense; but 
under the new law any child who is morally imperiled may be 
brought under the parental protection of a court. (3) The older 
German laws provided no sufficient means for the care of the 
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child; the new law not only places authority in the court to act 
even contrary to the will of vicious or negligent parents, but also 
points out the financial means of doing what the court thinks 
wise even if the parents are very poor. Here is an important 
iesson for us in America, for the older laws were frequently ren- 
dered impotent for good because the court could not command 
means. 

These brief indications will show that our American juvenile 
courts have a rich legacy from the past legal history and are in 
worthy company and rivalry of goodness. 

4. Some essential factors in the development of the juvenile 
courts in the United States. 

(1) The law. In Kent’s Commentaries on American Law 
(edition of 1827, Vol. II, Lectures 29-32) we find substantially 
a repetition of the doctrine of Blackstone. Our country has 
inherited the English law and our courts of various name have 
inherited the powers of the ancient Court of Chancery which 
enable them to enforce the duties of parents and to protect the 
rights of infants. Our judges have recently discovered in these 
earlier principles very large and unsuspected powers and have 
used them. 

(2) Hindrances to the development of judicial protection 
of neglected and delinquent children. 

The first legal difficulty lay in the fact that such children 
were usually brought first to the attention of courts under charge 
of crime, and they were dealt with under the forms of criminal 
law and procedure. It became very obvious to many judges that 
a strict application of the law of criminal responsibility to im- 
mature youth, and their punishment in jail and prison was so 
monstrous and irrational, that they exercised their discretion and 
treated the children with “leniency,” discharging them as incap- 
able of committing crime. This seemed to them, and perhaps it 
was in fact, the wisest course open to them. 

But in all countries this method was disastrous. ‘“Leniency” 
was perdition, for it trained the wayward and undeveloped child 
to think that he could gratify his anti-social impulses with im- 
punity. He was not hindered in his wrong way. He simply 
went on until he was old enough to commit crime legally, and 
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then he was sent to the jail where in idleness and evil associa- 
tions he attended the free seminary of crime, kept at public 
expense for the breeding up of social outlaws. 

Another legal difficulty was the reluctance to separate chil- 
dren from their own parents, save in case of outrageous cruelty ; 
and, indeed, statutory provisions seem to have been necessary 
and lacking. 

With these legal obstacles must be- joined the absence of so- 
cieties and institutions ready to accept the responsibilities of guar- 
dianship in case the child was released on trial. 

The book of Henry Barnard, Papers on Prevention, Correc- 
tional and Reformatory Institutions and Agencies, Reformatory 
Education (1857) marks the progress of thought on the sub- 
ject in the middle of the nineteenth century. Dr. Barnard made a 
report to the Legislature of Rhode Island in 1845 on behalf of 
“the children of reckless, vicious, and intemperate parents, whose 
natures have become so debased that they are willing to abandon 
their offspring to the chance education of the streets, or the 
demoralizing training of their own criminal and vicious prac- 
tices.” Along with various educational devices he recommended 
reform and industrial schools for neglected, vicious and way- 
ward children, and he gave the names of 17 institutions then 
existing in this country. 

(3) The stage of experiment. Under the influence of the 
new psychology of childhood, more general insight into the nature 
of adolescence, an apprehension of the parental and educational 
function of law, judiciary and government, some of the judges 
acted without any specific statutory authority, yet in the spirit 
of the old English doctrine that infants are wards of the court of 
chancery, and that where there is a wrong there is a remedy. 
Sometimes the child was reprimanded and the parents warned 
or counselled; sometimes the child was placed in charge of a 
charitable person or association. 

Development of voluntary agencies of guardianship. It was 
wonderful, after Lincoln signed the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, how many persons set up a claim to have been Abolitionists 
even before the Civil War! It is difficult to fix the first date for 
the beginning of probation of young delinquents and dependents. 
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Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins says that probation is not new in 
New York. “This went on in the General and Special Sessions 
courts and before the city magistrates for a period of over 20 
years, and it has been my duty, in many such cases, to personally 
recommend to the court that sentence be suspended, in order to 
give the child an opportunity to show true contrition. The pro- 
bationer was then required to report to private individuals, 
clergymen, and school teachers, and to the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and a child so re- 
leased was rarely returned to custody for recurrent misbehavior. 
But the method was not systematized as is now the case, and, 
of course, fewer children were released.” 

Certainly about 1878 the idea of probation was familiar 
in Boston, where so many fruitful ideas are planted to germinate 
in that rock-bound nursery of transplantable moral novelties. 

Now comes our Chairman (Mr. A. W. Butler) and affirms 
that “the basis of the Juvenile Court law is the Board of Guar- 
dian’s law first enacted by the Indiana Legislature of 1889.” 

In Illinois we claim to have made some discoveries. 

The county agency system of Michigan has for a long time 
assisted in caring for many delinquent and neglected children in 
moral peril. 

Thus in all the older communities, in various forms, have 
arisen agencies for the proper care of children committed to 
them. ’ 

(4) Recent developments. There is not here space for a 
description of the various children’s courts in Illinois, Colorado, 
Missouri, Indiana, Maryland, New York and elsewhere. Mr. T. 
D. Hurley and Charities as well as various magazines and papers 
have published full and vivid accounts of their work and achieve- 
ments. Our conference heard Judge Lindsay at the Atlanta meet- 
ing. Looking back over this history we may discover certain 
general principles for the guidance of communities which seem 
to have the seal and confirmation of experience: (1) that chil- 
dren and youth, whether called dependent or delinquent, should 
never be tried in a court set for criminals, but have a separate 


‘and unsensational hearing; (2) that the administration of the 


Juvenile Court should be parental and educational and never 
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retributive and should be entirely free from the forms of crimi- 
nal procedure; (3) that all the available resources of the com- 
munity, public and private, charitable and educational, should 
be employed by the court to promote the welfare of the child, 
with no more resort to the police than is necessary for the pro- 
tection of life, property and order; (4) that probation officers, 
agents of the court, shall be supplied in adequate numbers and 
quality, both paid and voluntary, so that the court can be sure 
that its decisions are effectually carried out. An old proverb ran 
thus: God could not be everywhere, so he made mothers. The 
judge cannot be everywhere, so he must have probation officers. 

5. Hopeful tendencies and outlook. 

(1.) Co-operation of agencies. In an able discussion be- 
fore this conference last year Dr. H. H. Hart presented a con- 
vincing argument for the co-operation of all child saving agen- 
cies in each state; for-a good understanding between managers ; 
for the distribution of cases according to the needs of children 
and the abilities of the societies; for a central bureau or clear- 
ing house; for state supervision of all agencies and a definite 
standard of efficiency; for an extension of agencies to cover the 
entire state; for a method of preventing the rise of needless 
agencies; and for a charity endorsement commission to give 
counsel and information to benevolent patrons. In some cities 
and states such co-operation is already well advanced. Still 
further there has been held at this conference a meeting of the 
probation officers. They propose to make and maintain a direc- 
tory of all who are engaged in similar work, so that they can 
learn of each other, and stimulate the establishment of juvenile 
courts where they do not yet exist. It is a modest beginning but 
worthy of all encouragement as a part of our conference. 

(2) We look forward toa better financial basis of the juvenile 
courts. The administration of the work requires money and 
is worth all its costs. Dependent children must be supported. 
The probation officers, a certain number of them, must be paid for 
their services and expenses. Reliable service cannot be secured 
from voluntary workers for all cases. The decisions of the 
court, to be effective, must be administered by persons who 
are always at the service of the judge, and who give their entire 
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attention to the business. This labor may well be supplemented 
by selected citizens, but a certain number of paid officers must 
be under contract for specific tasks. It will not do to play at 
this serious affair. 

From what sources should the money be drawn? First of 
all, in logical and legal order, though seldom large in amount, 
will be the contributions of parents and relatives under the 
principles of the poor law which requires parents to maintain, 
protect and educate their own children. It should be understood 
that the juvenile court is not a device for impairing and de- 
stroying the family and dissolving the already too lax sense 
of parental responsibility. 

There also are the resources of public and private charity, 
orphanages, homes for the friendless, child placing associations, 
farm colonies for youth, religious missions and child-saving 
societies. 

But who shall pay the salaries and expenses of probation 
officers? This is a controverted topic and one can only speak 
his own mind in charity and modesty. 

So far as private charity is ready to contribute money and 
time it should have a free opportunity. No one can reasonably 
object to that. 

But the vital principle lies here, as stated by Judge R. S. 
Tuthill: “The probation officer is the keystone which supports 
the arch of the law. * * * I, from the first, was convinced 
that the services of a probation officer, to be valuable, must be 
persistent, and that such persistent service could not be had 
except upon the payment of a moderate salary and a reimburse- 
ment of expenses.” 

That which is necessary to the efficiency of the law should 
be embodied in the law itself, or the law is likely to become a 
dead letter. We know that judges have sent children to jail and 
prison because they had no probation officers. The judge cannot 
be his own probation officer nor pay for such service out of his 
own funds. Furthermore, if the judge is to be 1equired to employ 
these approved devices he must have the means corresponding to 
his duty. We see in one of our greatest cities the sorry spectacle 
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of a noble judge compelled to spend his strength and time raising 
money by the precarious methods of public appeal to pay his 
agents. This is not worthy of a rich commonwealth; it is not 
wise, economical nor humane. 

It is objected that if probation officers were paid out of 
public funds they might be appointed by the spoilsmen politicians. 
For one I am weary of having a wise and necessary measure 
opposed on the ground of despair of our government and people. 
Why not object to paying the judge himself on this ground? 
Why does not the argument tell against the payment of school 
teachers, truant officers, superintendents of parental schools and 
all other public agents of charity and education? Let us do what 
is wise and right and if the machine politicians plunder us let us 
turn them out and — put honest folks in! Let us not believe, 
either, that we have few honest and competent public officials. 
It is calumny. Probation officers might be appointed by the judge, 
or by the school board, and always on civil service tests. If the 
partisan politics and the spoilsmen attack us at this point it is a 
good place to stand and fight for the children, for our country, 
for democracy, for all this Conference holds highest and dearest. 
For one, I shall never be satisfied with the present uncertain 
status of the juvenile court in Illinois and some other states. 
It is too essential to our national life to rest on so narrow and 
uncertain a basis of the irregular gifts of private charity. Make 
the law complete, so that it carries with it in its own structure 
the means of its success. 


THE PROBATION SYSTEM OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


BY MRS. HELEN W. ROGERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 


I have been asked to present to-night, not any general, ab- 
stract theory of the probation system, but a brief description of 
the actual methods developed in the juvenile court of Indian- 
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apolis during the first year of its existence. I shall, therefore, 
in my use of the term, limit it strictly to its application to delin- 
quent children, and furthermore, to the pre-institutional rather 
than the parole period. 

In Indianapolis, as elsewhere, the probation system has taken 
on two distinct aspects: The first, preliminary and more or less 
negative in its nature —that of investigation; the second, sup- 
plementary, but even more vital because more philanthropic and 
constructive — that of supervision. These two principles repre- 
sent the accepted law and gospel of the probation system: their 
application, however, admits of considerable difference of opin- 
ion. I wish, therefore, in this brief description of the charac- 
teristics of the system developed by us, to lay special stress on 
these distinctions in method, and to justify, if possible, the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived. 

In the matter of investigation, there are two avenues of 
approach, one from the point of view that in the case of juvenile 
delinquency, as in that of adult criminality, all ‘investigations 
preliminary to the trial should be made through traditional chan- 
nels, namely the arresting officer; the other that this should 
be done by men and women trained not merely to detect crime, 
but to discover the causes underlying its manifestation. In In- 
dianapolis, passing as we have through three distinct stages of 
evolution, from the police court regime, through the separate 
sessions still under police control, to the present court estab- 
lished solely for the hearing of children’s cases, we have had 
special opportunity to compare the two, and to draw a few legiti- 
mate conclusions. Under the old regime, in which all arrests, 
preliminary investigations and presentations to the court were 
made solely by members of the police department, these are the 
conclusions we draw: The average patrolman is trained pri- 
marily to convict. He is the graduate of the police and criminal 
courts, in both of which he has dealt with human nature in its 
maturity, acting with consciousness of motive and fixity of pur- 
pose. He has been concerned with single acts in their relation, 
not to other acts, but to the technical violation of law, and his 
position toward this violation has been perforce that of the up- 
holder of traditions, the vindicator of the punitive theory of 
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punishment. Taught to gather his facts with the sole purpose 
ef proving guilt, he has little interest in the complete history of 
the child, its heredity, its environment; he cares nothing for the 
causes lying hidden in them, nor for any provisions for their 
removal; in the majority of instances it seems to him not only 
easier, but more expedient, to remove the child rather than to 
attempt to remove the cause. 

Thus, as we look back over the old order, the child’s day in 
court is pathetically similar to that old English description 
of the life of man, flitting like a bird into the lighted 
hall, tarrying for a moment, and vanishing again into the 
darkness, no one knowing whence it came or whither it had 
gone. Under the new order, on the other hand, an order 
in which the preliminary process is placed in the hands of paid 
probation officers whose only object is not the making of a case, 
but the discovering of every condition surrounding the life of 
the child, these facts become in their turn obvious. The student- 
investigator, if | may use the term in contrast to the former, 
finds it less difficult to realize that the juvenile court was estab- 
lished for the reformation, not the punishment of delinquent 
children: Trained, perhaps, in the charity organization society, 
he enters a familiar field, finding in it material, method and ends 
to be obtained similar to those to which he has been accustomed. 
He is more apt to bring to the task, moreover, the open heart 
and mind of one who, accepting the misdemeanor of the child as 
a mere clue, as a mere symptom that a pathological condition 
exists, seeks to make an impartial diagnosis, keeping always in 
mind the ultimate cure of the disease. 

Under this latter order of things, which the passing of our 
juvenile court law made possible, I do not mean that the inves- 
tigator is not still dependent on the evidence of the police officer, 
who still makes the arrest and appears as a witness in court; 
he does not ignore his value, nor under-rate his co-operation: 
he merely begins where the other’s work must necessarily end, 
and supplements his partial knowledge with his own fuller vision. 
But the test of every method lies in its practical results. What- 
ever method of investigation is partial in its scope, is preju- 
diced in its purpose, and indifferent as to its ultimate ends, may 
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be safely characterized as inadequate. Whatever method is thor- 
ough in its procedure, consecrated in its purpose, and construc- 
tive in its ends, is the only type which is consistent with the spirit 
of the juvenile court. After a year’s experience in each of these 
two systems, we feel that the latter method is the only method 
by which we have been adequately prepared for the second and 
more important aspect of the probation system —that of con- 
structive supervision. 

No investigating officer, no matter how rapid or thorough, 
can in one day’s effort discover all the conditions surrounding 
the life of any child. Nor can he, with new cases constantly de- 
manding his time and attention, exercise sufficient supervision 
over children replaced in his care, nor cultivate the personal rela- 
tionship with them which make for character development, and 
without which the work of the investigator would be as useless as 
a medical diagnosis without subsequent treatment of the disease. 
A small proportion of children arraigned in every juvenile court 
will of course need the rigid discipline of an institution — will 
call for immediate quarantine as it were. But the large majority 
of cases, being forms of childish, non-virulent disorder, will yield 
to home treatment, will need outdoor rather than indoor relief. 
It is at this point, I believe, that the new problem enters which 
I wish to present for your consideration. 

This home treatment takes on two forms—one of mere 
supervision, the other of positive character development. The first 
and more formal task of merely keeping track of a child dur- 
ing suspended sentence is important, of course; but the funda- 
mental principle underlying this aspect of the probation system 
is this: As the violation of social law, whether it take the form 
of adult criminality or juvenile delinquency, is produced mainly 
through association with lawlessness and vice, so regeneration 
can be wrought only through close and persistent contact with 
integrity and purity. The question of immediate concern be- 
comes, not whether this principle should be applied, but what 
form its application shall take. To put it baldly, shall the super- 
vision of children released from the court on so-called “suspended 
sentence” be done by paid officials or assigned to volunteer 
workers? Certainly on the face of it, a paid worker has the 
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apparent advantage. He can be carefully selected, he has been 
specially trained in the service, all his time is at the disposal of 
the court, and his relation to it is, for all practical purposes, 
permanent. The volunteer, on the other hand, is open to cor- 
responding objections: He is difficult to secure, he is untrained, 
limited as to time, and his relation to the court uncertain, and 
the task of supervision difficult. The question certainly invites 
discussion, and I should, perhaps, be vindicating another system 
to-night, if necessity had not thrust the answer upon us. With 
but two probation officers available for the work of investiga- 
tion, adequate supervision was impracticable, and even more so, 
any close personal relationship with individual children. Such 
functions must be performed by some other means. In Chicago, 
with its wealthy clubs, it does not seem to have been a difficult 
problem. But in Indianapolis appeal could only at first be for 
a volunteer service. This was done, and during the year nearly 
one hundred and ninety busy men and women have offered their 
services to the court in this task of supervision, eighty of whom 
have had children assigned to them, leaving one hundred and ten 
still on our reserve list. These eighty volunteers have had 
during the year, with no cost to the county whatsoever, weekly 
supervision over two hundred and forty children, only forty-two 
of whom have been returned to the court for a second offense. 
In a word, those objections to the volunteer worker, which at 
first seemed to us so serious, have proved more apparent than 
real, and if you will allow me, I will put my answers to them in 
the form of a brief account of our practical experience in secur- 
ing, training and supervising our corps of volunteer probation 
officers, which is, I believe, the characteristic feature of the 
juvenile court of Indianapolis. 

We have never made an indiscriminate appeal for a single 
volunteer worker. There were in Indianapolis, as elsewhere, so- 
cieties and organizations standing for social betterment. It was 
to these that we first presented our need, to the three Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the Boys’ Club, the three Neigh- 
borhood Houses, the Children’s Aid Society, and churches hav- 
ing paid assistants, all of whom generously placed a part of the 
time of their workers at our disposal. In every case these ap- 
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peals were individual and personal. Within a short time a 
monthly meeting for the discussion of topics of common interest 
was suggested. A committee was formed to take charge of these 
meetings and to interest other volunteers in the work of the 
court. It was the chairman of this committee who made the 
only public presentation of our need for volunteers, at the annual 
meeting of the Charity Organization Society, so that his appeals, 
made to those especially interested in philanthropic movements, 
could hardly be called indiscriminate. One of the two gentlemen 
responding became an undaunted enthusiast. The boy assigned 
him was so difficult a problem that, instead of discouraging, it 
aroused him to the needs of all the boys of Indianapolis. He, 
with two others, whom he inoculated with his enthusiasm, 
formed themselves voluntarily into a permanent committee for 
securing voluntary probation officers. Up to this time the ju- 
venile court had only about forty active volunteers enrolled, 
keeping supervision over one hundred and twenty-five children. 
A few weeks after the committee was organized, letters sent to 
nearly every pastor in the city, asking for names and addresses of 
men and women in their congregations especially fitted for the 
work, had been received, and invitations to a mass meeting under 
the auspices of the Commercial Club of the city forwarded. At 
this meeting the work of the court was presented, and a move- 
ment set on foot for a permanent organization of volunteer pro- 
bation officers of the juvenile court. The result has been the 
enrolling of one hundred and fifty new members from whom the 
court now draws its volunteers without any exertion on the part 
of its officials. 

The personnel of these workers who have come to us in this 
way has been a constant surprise, representing as it does, some 
of the most substantial men in the city (I say men, because they 
are so largely in the majority). We have found in our experi- 
ence in Indianapolis that this is a form of service which appeals 
almost without exception to business and professional men as a 
practical form of philanthropy. The average business or pro- 
fessional man who has at all developed the sense of social obli- 
gation, regrets, I think, that he has so little time to devote to per- 
sonal service. He contributes to many charities, lends his name to 
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various enterprises, but to none of them, perhaps, does he give 
himself. Becoming a brother’s keeper for one or two unfortu- 
nate boys offers this very opportunity. It requires in most in- 
stances but comparatively little time, its duties are definite, and 
its promises, although it may in some cases fail to fulfill this prom- 
ise, a greater return for its investment than any other form of 
“human speculation. We are thus finding it less and less difficult 
to secure volunteers of the most intelligent type, and are even be- 
ginning to see afar off on the horizon the danger of becoming 
fashionable. 

These workers are indeed untrained, if one insists on apply- 
ing the standard of the professional sociologist; but from the 
practical point of view, they are men of large experience in the 
world of affairs, and adjust themselves rapidly to the idea of 
helping a boy to get along in the very world in which they have 
succeeded. They find it a familiar task, most of them enjoy it, 
and a resignation is a rare occurrence. 

The practical method of procedure employed in the use of 
the system is a simple one, and is designed, of course, to save the 
time of the volunteer worker. Whenever the investigating officer 
reports to the court that the evidence in a case is likely to show 
the need for a probation officer, the directory containing names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers, furnished us by the commit- 
tee already mentioned, is at once consulted. The volunteer resid- 
ing in the district nearest to the future probationer, or for any 
other reason specially fitted for the case, is then notified that it 
is the desire of the court to place the boy in his care; the hour 
cf trial is designated, and the officer urged to be present that 
he may have the benefit of all the information which may be 
presented to the court. In the selection of these officers special 
care is taken: all girls and younger boys are assigned to women, 
boys twelve years and over to men. Distinctions of color and 
religion are observed as far as possible, besides that of locality, 
although we have not in Indianapolis, so far, made any sys- 
tematic effort to district the city. The officer selected rarely fails 
to respond. At the close of the hearing, the child is assigned to 
the officer, who at once holds his first consultation with the child 
in order to make the appointment for the regular weekly report, 
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which is one of the terms of probation. If this does not take 
place at the time designated, the court is at once notified. 

In his personal work, the volunteer officer tries to keep in 
touch with the child in the different phases of its life. Through 
the blanks provided for the purpose, he can know the attendance, 
conduct and progress of the child in his school life, if he is unable 
to make a personal visit to the teacher. By telephone, he can de- 
termine the nature of the employment record, or the boy’s repu- 
tation in the neighborhood from the patrolman on the beat. But 
at least once a month every officer is urged to visit the home of 
the child, in order to keep in touch with the home and neighbor- 
hood environments which are surrounding his ward; for it is in 
these that the real cause of a child’s delinquency is hidden, and 
it is only after close and persistent study of these conditions that 
this cause can be discovered, and a systematic effort at removal 
made. The first of every month the officer is expected to file 
with the court a full report of his work, including any recom- 
mendations he thinks necessary, either for discharge, new methods 
of treatment, or institutional training. The court stands ready at 
any time to respond to any appeal made by the officer for assist- 
ance, to summon the child to court for further reprimand, to 
furnish employment, for which a regular employment bureau has 
been developed, or if necessary, to remove the child from the 
home. Thus in every way, the probation officers are assisted 
by the court, but the personal supervision, in the majority of 
cases, is left fully in their charge. 

That the supervision thus entrusted to a corps of wholly 
untrained workers by a court still in its experimental stage, was 
not misplaced, is corroborated by the fact that out of the two 
hundred and forty children placed in the charge of volunteer 
probation officers only forty-two have been returned to court for 
« second offense. 

From this brief description of the development and methods 
of the volunteer probation system in Indianapolis, I hope that it 
is at least partially obvious that the difficulties in the way of the 
system are by no means unsurmountable. 

I wish now to present, on the positive side, the actual advant- 
ages which I believe it possesses. The most obvious claim to 
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practical consideration is of course the ground of expense. Few 
counties or cities will salary a sufficient number of paid officers 
for adequate supervision, and there is always a limit to the good 
will of private organizations or individuals. And even if the paid 
worker could be obtained, there is always this danger to be con- 
sidered — that the office may become a political graft in the first 
case, and, in the latter, that the officer may come to do his 
work in a perfunctory way. But these are mere superficial rea- 
sons, nor does the real vindication of the system lie in the actual 
success obtained with a corps of workers in the experimental 
stage of the newly established court, but rather in the principle 
already stated: that regeneration in the child is wrought by per- 
sonal contact with men and women of a higher type than he 
has ever known; by the presentation to him of an ideal which 
he can clothe in the form of a wholesome hero-worship. For the 
boy who stated to his probation officer that as soon as he was 
old enough, he, too, wanted to be a probation officer, and for 
the two little girls who refused to accept their discharge, there 
had been fulfilled something of the purpose of the court in secur- 
ing this relationship. The chief difficulty of recognizing the 
possibilities and value of the relationship, lies, I think, in our 
failure to distinguish the essential difference between the man on 
parole, and the boy on probation. In the case of adults re- 
leased from a penal institution, the idea of law is necessarily 
the prime factor to be considered. Character is already formed, 
ideals and standards are no longer in a state of formation; and 
thus supervision must take primarily the shape of authority, and be 
more or less negative and suppressive in its nature. In dealing 
with juvenile delinquents, on the contrary, we have an entirely 
different set of conditions — conditions which become more ap- 
parent when looked at from the viewpoint of probation than from 
that of ‘investigation. We have here the individual in a state of 
evolution, with the instinct of imitation paramount. This is the 
instinct which has, in the majority of cases, produced the misde- 
meanor, and through it, rather than through any other function 
of the child’s life, will his development be effected. If this be 
true, the chief end of the probation system is to present to the 
mind of the child a tangible ideal, worthy of his imitation; and 
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the function of every juvenile court to provide, not punishment 
but a friend, to every child that crosses its threshold. And its 
regenerative work with delinquent children will be a success, 
as it is able to bring these children into close, personal contact 
with vigorous and wholesome personalities. And these condi- 
tions, I believe, are better satisfied under the volunteer than the 
paid probation system, because the volunteer is able to come into 
more normal, more individual, and more permanent relations 
with the probationer than can the paid official. 

Personally, I believe that the paid worker is in certain phases 
of philanthropic matters at a disadvantage. The most helpful 
relationship is always the most normal, the most natural and 
spontaneous. Again, no one nature, no matter how well rounded, 
can adapt itself to an indefinite number of personalities. The 
better service is obtained, I believe, where the interest of the 
worker can be centered on one, or at the most, three children, in 
whose life he becomes so interested that he has no thought of 
discharge, and they, in their turn, are thus able to have a sense 
of personal ownership, and to take pride in this, as they know 
that interest is given freely and without price. I know of no 
other relationship more sacred, more holy, than this — the rela- 
tionship between the child, handicapped by heredity and environ- 
ment, and a man, endowed with culture and advantages, meeting 
on a common plane of mutual helpfulness. For if you please, 
there is in probation, as well as in settlement work, a subjective 
as well as an objective value. The relationship is indeed unique, 
elder than Christianity, yet as new as the newest modern move- 
ment for the realization of democratic ideals in our social life, 
of which this form of volunteer personal service is but another 
manifestation. 

Let me then in closing summarize our credo thus: We be- 
lieve that the probation system is a scientific method of treating 
juvenile delinquency, because it seeks to determine facts, to arrive 
at the causes behind effects. We believe it, moreover, to be the 
humanitarian and ethical method as well, because it seeks to re- 
move those causes through the uplifting power of healthy, human 
influence. We believe that a juvenile court without a thorough 
probation system is both unscientific and unhumanitarian. 
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Though it may obey every letter of the law, if it has not the 
scientific attitude toward delinquency, it is a mockery; and if 
it has not the power of personal contact, it is like scunding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. The probation system was one of the 
first steps for the scientific treatment of criminality, but so long 
as it was applied merely to adults it was working at the wrong 
end. Its proper application to juvenile delinquency should be 
one of the most potent factors toward the ultimate solution of 
the problem of crime. 
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IX. 
Detectives. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY WALTER E. FERNALD, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Just twenty years ago, at the eleventh Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction at St. Louis, Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin formally 
and eloquently presented the claims of the feeble-minded and 
idiotic. His report graphically stated the number and distri- 
bution of the defective population, explained the various degrees 
and grades of feeble-mindedness and showed how much was 
possible in the way of improving and developing these different 
types. He insisted upon the obligation of society to these de- 
fective members, showing the close correlation of mental defect 
and insanity, pauperism, prostitution and crime. He then gave 
a synopsis of the conditions and principles involved in the insti- 
tutional treatment of these wards of the commonwealth. 

This prophetic report of Dr. Kerlin, as authoritative to-day 
as when it was written, has become a classic, and probably has 
been quoted more frequently and effectively than any other simi- 
lar paper on this subject. 

That report for 1884 and the reports of this conference since 
that time, may well serve as a complete record of the progress 
of the movement for the care and training of the feeble-minded 
in this country. The educational, philanthropic, medical, soci- 
ological and economic aspects of the problem have been ex- 
haustively considered. The various steps in advance have been 
presented to and discussed by this body before becoming opera- 
tive. These papers and discussions have perhaps been the most 
powerful factors in arousing the strong public sentiment which 
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There are now 25 public institutions for the feeble-minded 


in 20 different states, as follows: 


3. 
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24. 
25. 


California Home for Care and Training of 


Feeble-Minded Children ................. Glen Ellen. 
Connecticut School for Imbeciles............. Lakeville. 
Illinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children... Lincoln. 
Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth.... Ft. Wayne. 


lowa Institution for Feeble-Minded Children... Glenwood. 
Kansas State Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile 


POM AR oii a. <6 vei Weaken oh Stam SAS b eceva ba aha Ris sana Winfield. 
Kentucky Institution for Feeble-Minded Chil- 

Me te ee ss Parca pene e eee ek cele ewe Ne ae enn Frankfort. 
Maryland Asylum and Training School for the 

POM MMIC Sick race taikaes sernaeciscermlantiens . Owing’s Mills. 
Massachusetts School for the Seshie. Minded Waltham. 
Michigan Home for Feeble-Minded......... . Lapeer. 
Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded.......... Faribault. 
Missouri School for Feeble-Minded.......... Marshall. 


New Hampshire School for the Feeble-Minded Laconia. 
New York State Institution for the Feeble- 


EE et igi ak nee is 60 bib iaae eee eme iene Syracuse. 
New York State Custodial ney 4 for Feeble- 
ee BOP Ee POR Ae eer ee Newark. 
eS eer Rome. 
Randall’s Island Hospital and School......... N. Y. Harbor. 
New Jersey Home for the Education and care 
of Feeble-Minded Children ................ Vineland. 
New Jersey State Institution for Feeble-Minded 
a oleae aaa or aaia ain aay yar atoateTareiacn Vineland. 
Ohio Institution for the Education of Feeble- 
Ne ee eerie re eee Columbus. 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
re ree ee Elwyn. 
Pennsylvania State Institution for Feeble- 
let anh erARE TEE ie aA i ateer arte Cpe Polk. 
South Dakota State Institution for Feeble- 
RN ciclo ia SSeS el Rls: atin a, Sig nlite ie Woe wie e tala wie ORR 
Washington School for Defective Youth...... Vancouver 
Wisconsin School for Defective Youth........ Chippewa Falls 


The older institutions have grown in size very rapidly dur- 


ing the past two decades. The new institutions have been 
crowded with inmates as soon as opened. In several states the 
waiting list of applicants for admission now more than equals 
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the entire present capacity of the institution. These applications 
are endorsed by teachers, physicians, judges, legislators or other 
prominent citizens who are apt to be very impatient at the neces- 
sity for delay in the admission of their candidates. The parents 
pathetically plead for an opportunity for the education of their 
children while they are young and capable of improvement. In 
every well informed community there is now a strong public sen- 
timent demanding as a right that every American child, how- 
ever defective, should be educated and trained according to his 
need and capacity. 

It is a striking fact, however, that the reason for the great 
majority of the applications for admission to our institutions is 
based upon the relief needed for the mother, the family or the 
neighborhood, with the prospective educational benefit to the 
child himself as a secondary consideration. 

A feeble-minded child is a foreign body in a family or a 
modern American community. 

“Who can estimate the waste of money and energy and 
heart in the extravagant home care of the feeble-minded and 
idiotic children! There is no greater burden possible in a home. 
The feeble-minded child becomes the silent yet awful skeleton 
in the closet of many an otherwise happy home. It is the in- 
nocent and helpless cause of an agony of grief to maternal hearts 
through long, weary days and months and years, as the mother 
sees her helpless offspring become the butt of jest and ridicule 
and a greater burden and care as the years add to its life.” 
Thousands of sorrowful homes with thousands of susceptible 
brothers and sisters are shadowed with the presence and the in- 
fluence of these imbeciles. 

Countless loving mothers have been worried into nervous 
breakdown, or insanity, or an untimely grave, by the ceaseless 
anxiety and sorrow caused by the presence of the blighted child 
in the home. Many fathers have been driven to drink, sons to 
the “gang” and daughters to the street to get away from the 
unnatural and intolerable home conditions caused by the defec- 
tive one. 

This home care of a feeble-minded child consumes so much 
of the vitality and energy of the wage-earners of the family, that 
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often the entire family becomes pauperized. It is a public duty 
to relieve these families of their unbearable burdens. 

The problem does not lessen when adult life is reached. 
The adult males become the town loafers and incapables, the 
irresponsible pests of the neighborhood, petty thieves, purpose- 
less destroyers of property, incendiaries, and very frequently 
violators of women and little girls. It is well known that feeble- 
minded women and girls are very liable to become sources of 
unspeakable debauchery and licentiousness which pollutes the 
whole life of the young boys and youth of the community. They 
frequently disseminate in a wholesale way the most loathsome 
and deadly diseases, permanently poisoning the minds and bodies 
of thoughtless youth at the very threshold of manhood. Almost 
every country town has one or more of these defective women 
each having from one to four or more illegitimate children, every 
one of whom is predestined to be defective mentally, criminal, 
or an outcast of some sort. 

The modern American community is very intolerant of the 
presence of these dangerous defectives with the desires and pas- 
sions of adult life, without the control of reason and judgment. 
There is a widespread and insistent demand that these women be 
put under control. 

The great majority of these defectives are the children of 
parents in moderate or straightened circumstances. Few labor- 
ing men or mechanics or small farmers are able to pay any 
appreciable rate for the care and education of the defective child 
without depriving other children of proper food and clothing 
or opportunities for ordinary education. It follows that the great 
majority of these cases can be trained or cared for only at public 
expense in some form. 

Feeble-mindedness may be caused by any condition inter- 
fering with the normal development of the unborn child. Most 
potent of all causes is heredity. In a large proportion of cases 
either insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, inebriety, or the evidences of in- 
feriority or degeneracy are found in the parents or their imme- 
diate families. 

But the terrible misfortune of having a feeble-minded child 
is liable, and often does occur in families without a mental, 
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moral or physical taint for generations back and where no cause 
can be assigned. The rich and the poor, the great and the hum- 
ble are alike liable to this dreaded visitation. 

An institution for the feeble-minded is in the nature of an 
insurance organization. The taxes paid by any individual for 
iis support are only small premiums which insure training and 
life care to any member of the family who may need it in the 
future. No family is absolutely secure against such need during 
its period of growth. 

We have briefly enumerated some of the principal reasons 
for the widespread and insistent demand for the education of 
these defective children and for the life long care and protec- 
tion, at public expense, of low grade idiots and adult imbeciles. 
ef both sexes. 

Up to the present time, these results have been accomplished 
largely under some form of institutional organization. 

The last census showed a total of about 95,000 feeble-minded 
persons in the United States. It is probable that the actual num- 
ber is at least 150,000. The existing special institutions now 
have under training and care, only about 8,000. 

It is not surprising that the managers of these institutions 
are appalled at the probable cost of housing and supporting the 
vast numbers now seeking admission. 

Economists realize that this question of properly providing 
for the defective is one of the great financial problems of mod- 
ern times. 

It has been well said, however, that under any conditions 
these defectives must always be supported by the public. The 
people really have no choice in the matter. It may be through 
the charity of neighbors and friends, it may be through the town- 
ship overseer of the poor, or in the town poor-house, or in the 
jail or reformatory — but the public always pays the bills. 

As a simple business proposition no state can make a better 
investment, or one actually paying larger dividends, than to in- 
sure that the feeble-minded women of child-bearing age are pre- 
vented from bringing defective paupers into the world to go on 
reproducing themselves in geometrical ratio. The direct money 
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saving from this result alone in a few generations would repre- 
sent a sum equal to the cost of maintenance of the entire feeble- 
minded population of the state. The much quoted history of the 
Jukes family showed that in seventy-five years the community 
paid over one and one-quarter millions of dollars for caring for 
the paupers and prosecuting the criminals who were the direct 
descendants of two feeble-minded sisters. 

We have only begun to apply our knowledge of obvious de- 
fectives to the study and treatment of juvenile incorrigibles and 
adult criminals. Reformatory teachers, chaplains and keepers 
have certain definite convictions concerning the mental sound- 
ness of their prisoners as a class which have not been thoroughly 
formulated from the standpoint of the alienist. 

A level-headed warden of a prison with 800 inmates was 
recently asked, “How many of your men are defective mentally ?” 
He replied, “At least 60 per cent. are not all there.’ He then 
told in detail of the weak will, the poor judgment, the imperfect 
power of attention and observation, the willingness to risk great 
privileges for trivial immediate benefits and the absolute lack of 
real moral perception —all of which are also the striking char- 
acteristics of the brighter ciass of so-called moral imbeciles. 

To a trained observer the class of boys and girls in truant 
schools and in industrial and reform schools include a rather 
large proportion of defectives where the intellectual defect is 
relatively slight and is overshadowed by the moral deficiency. 
The history of a case of this sort during infancy and early child- 
hood, from a medical and psychological standpoint, is that of an 
abnormal child. While they generally present definite physical 
evidences of degeneracy they are physically superior to the ordi- 
nary imbecile. Their school work is not equal to that of normal 
boys of the same age but they are often abnormally bright in 
certain directions. They may be idle, thievish, cruel to animals 
or smaller children, wantonly and senselessly destructive and 
lawless generally. They are often precocious sexually and after 
puberty almost always show marked sexual delinquency or per- 
version. They are often wonderfully shrewd and crafty in car- 
rying out their plans for mischief. They instinctively seek low 
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company and quickly learn everything that is bad. They have 
little or no fear of possible consequences in the way of punish- 
ment. They acquire a certain spurious keenness and brightness 
and possess a fund of general information which is very deceiv- 
ing on first acquaintance. They are apt to be accomplished liars. 
The great army of police court chronic criminals, vagrants and 
low prostitutes is largely recruited from this class of “moral im- 
beciles.” These children are not simply bad and _ incorrigible 
but they are irresponsible by reason of the underlying mental de- 
fect. The mental defect and the moral lack are alike the visible 
effects of incurable affection of the cerebral cortex. No method 
of training or discipline can fit them to become safe or desirable 
members of society. They cannot be “placed out” without great 
moral risk to innocent people. These cases should be recognized 
at an early age before they have acquired facility in actual crime 
and permanently taken out of the community to be trained to 
habits of industry and as far as possible contribute to their own 
support under direction and supervision. They are not influ- 
enced by the simple system of rewards and deprivations which 
easily serves to control the conduct of the feeble-minded. They 
do not class well with the rather simple types of ordinary im- 
becility. When the actual number of this dangerously potential 
class of moral imbeciles is fuly realized they will be given life- 
long care and supervision in special institutions combining the 
educational and developmental methods of a school for the 
feeble-minded and the industry and security of a modern penal 
institution. Such provision would only be a rational extension 
of the principle of the indeterminate sentence and if safeguarded 
by careful and repeated expert examination and observation 
could do no injustice and would greatly diminish crime in the 
immediate future. 

In England and on the Continent the public institutions for 
defectives make provision only for the grosser types of idiocy 
and imbecility. In these countries there are practically no in- 
stitutional schools for the slightly feeble-minded and no pro- 
vision for state care and support of the merely feeble-minded 
boy, girl, or adult of either sex. In these countries the slightly 
feeble-minded pupils are provided for only in special day classes 
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in the public schools. Within a few years similar classes have 
organized in connection with the public schools in several Ameri- 
can cities, and are now being conducted with great success. 

There are many reasons why such classes should be estab- 
lished as a part of the public school system in large centers of 
population in this country. The institutional schools require a 
very large initial expense for buildings and grounds. The pres- 
ent schools are nearly all overcrowded, with hundreds of appli- 
cants awaiting admission. It is a great hardship for the parents 
to send a child of tender years away from home to be edu- 
cated. Parents with a comfortable home would often prefer a 
public school class to an institution. Many defective children 
who now receive no training would be placed in these special 
classes. These special classes can be quickly and easily ar- 
ranged and increased in number, making a very flexible system 
of providing and extending the facilities for training defectives. 
They do not involve the expenditure of large sums of money for 
construction of elaborate institution plants. The actual expense 
of such training is directly assessed upon the local community 
receiving the benefit. 

During the past 60 years, thousands of feeble-minded chil- 
dren have been educated and trained in the institutional schools, 
the special private boarding schools, and under private tutors 
with every advantage which experience and money could provide. 
The study of the life history of these persons has evolved some 
generalizations which must not be ignored in considering this 
subject. 

All degrees of congenital mental defect fron the merely 
feeble-minded child to the profound idiot, are the result of certain 
definite structural defects or inferiority of the brain, or the re- 
sult of brain disease or injury occurring before, at, or soon after 
birth. These brain abnormalities are permanent conditions. No 
really feeble-minded person ever was, or can be, entirely “cured.” 
It is a question of how much improvement is possible in each 
individual case. 

The hope of the pioneer teachers in this work that many of 
the slightly feeble-minded could be educated and developed to the 
point of supporting themselves, has not been realized. A certain 
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very small proportion do actually leave the schools and lead use- 
ful, harmless lives, supporting themselves in a precarious way 
by their own efforts. Of the great majority of these trained 
pupils it has been well said that they may become “self-support- 
ing, but not self-controlling.”” The reports of the English public 
school classes so far show only a very small proportion of pupils. 
prepared to earn their own living from the American standpoint. 
Under the best conditions, feeble-minded persons do not become 
desirable members of a modern American community. 

A very large proportion of feeble-minded persons, even the 
well-trained higher grade cases, eventually become public charges 
in one way or another. No one familiar with the mental and 
physical limitations of this class, believes that any plan of edu- 
cation can ever materially modify the fact. 

The brighter class of the feeble-minded with their weak will 
power and defective judgment, are easily influenced for evil, 
and are very likely to become prostitutes, vagrants or petty crim- 
inals. They are powerless to resist the physical tempcations of 
adult life and should be protected from their own weakness and 
the cupidity of others. Especially, should they be prevented from 
marriage and the reproduction of their kind. 

Feeble-minded children may be tolerated, but it is a great 
responsibility to inaugurate any plan on a large scale which does 
not withdraw. the defective adults from the community. 

Great as this burden is, no state which has undertaken this 
work has failed to respond to the deep and strong public senti- 
ment which demands steady, progressive extension of the facili- 
ties for the training and permanent care of these defectives. It 
does not seem probable that American public opinion will be 
satisfied with any substitute for some form of permanent segre- 
gation of the great majority of this demoralizing class under 
government supervision and at state expense. Many progressive 
states have already adopted this policy in the care of the insane. 
The feeble-minded have an equal or greater claim in every way. 

The plan of training and education of the feeble-minded 
should not be based upon the expectation of making an inherently 
parasitic class self-sustaining. The individual should be devel- 
oped to the highest possible standard, physically, mentally and 
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morally. He should be taught to be orderly, cleanly and obedi- 
ent. He should be given opportunities for recreation and enjoy- 
ment suited to his capacity, and as much liberty as he can prop- 
erly use. His training should be largely manual and industrial. 
Aside from the direct disciplinary and educational value of work, 
the only possible way that a feeble-minded person can be fitted 
to lead a harmless, happy and contented existence after he has 
grown to adult life is by acquiring in youth the capacity for some 
form of useful work. 

He should be given the opportunity to utilize this trained 
capacity for productive labor by contributing to his own support 
as far as he is able to do so. 

The relative cost of providing for these defectives has been 
reduced by the evolution of the modern type of inexpensive de- 
tached homelike buildings of moderate size and simple business- 
like construction. The extreme step in this direction is the hous- 
ing of able-bodied adult defectives in ordinary farm dwellings 
at a very low per capita cost for construction. 

For many years New England has lagged behind the Middle 
and Western states in enacting legislation for the benefit and 
protection of the feeble-minded. There are good reasons for the 
hope that a new erea is approaching. 

In 1902 the state of New Hampshire opened its school for 
the feeble-minded at Laconia. This school was the direct result 
of a most intelligent and irresistible campaign of education con- 
ducted largely by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, en- 
dorsed and encouraged by the Board of State Charities. 

In Rhode Island an earnest movement for the organization 
of a State School and Home is steadily gaining ground. This 
movement has the strong and active endorsement of the State 
Medical Association and it is probable that it will soon be 
successful. 

In this grand old state of Maine for several years past, the 
friends of the feeble-minded have strongly urged the claim of 
this helpless class. Frequent articles in the newspapers all over 
the state have voiced the great and natural interest in the subject 
and have specifically recited the pitiful need of case after case. 
Enthusiastic public meetings for the discussion of the question 
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have been held in different parts of the state. The State Med- 
ical Association has formally urged the legislature to take action. 
The last legislature after a formal hearing, authorized the gover- 
nor to appoint a committee to examine the whole question and 
to make a report at the next session. These indications are un- 
doubtedly expressions of a strong public sentiment. It is truly a 
“psychological moment.” 

This conference bids “God speed” to the efforts of the de- 
voted and self-sacrificing men and women who have labored so 
earnestly and so well for the right of the helpless feeble-minded 
children and for the relief of grief-stricken mothers, unhappy 
_ homes and burdened neighborhoods of this state of Maine. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES FOR MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT CHILDREN. 


BY LYDIA GARDINER CHACE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


As interest in child study has increased, educators are be- 
ginning to see that one course of study and discipline cannot be 
fitted to all pupils found in our public schools. Even to-day 
children unable to keep up to grade are not infrequently accused 
of indolence or laziness, when the backwardness is due to some 
mental or physical defect. For many years in this country efforts 
have been made to care for those who are too defective to be in 
school, but it is only recently that attention has been given to 
those who are mentally and physically subnormal. Perhaps none 
have been more mistnderstood than the mentally deficient. 
Through neglect, these children will degenerate into the ranks of 
the defectives and the delinquents; through individual training, 
some can be saved for the social body and the condition of all 
can be improved. 

While it is agreed to-day that the institution should, in most 
cases, care for the idiots and the imbeciles, there are many with 
slight defects who need not be removed from the home environ- 
ment. From the study and investigations of medical experts, it 
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is estimated that one per cent, at least, of our school population 
is mentally deficient, and needs individual care and attention. 

The close relation of the mental and the physical life of the 
child is now generally recognized; those with mental defects are 
almost without exception more or less abnormal physically. 
There are cases, however, of children thought to be mentally 
deficient, where the defect is really a physical one. Deafness, 
errors of refraction, growths in the nose and throat, faulty nu- 
trition, may have to answer for what seems to be mental trouble. 
An examination by a medical expert will, of course, prevent a 
wrong diagnosis. 

It has been said that “the causes of feeble-mindedness from 
a medical point of view are difficult to classify owing to the many 
kinds of deficiency and the variable states of intelligence which are 
grouped under this one heading, many of which have nothing 
more in common than a mere negative quality — the inability to 
learn. At the same time some attempt has been made to refer 
these forms of subnormal development to certain pathological an- 
tecedents. According to Dr. Muller of Augsburg, heredity is 
said to claim seventy per cent of the whole, which means that 
feeble-mindedness in the child is largely the outcome of evil habits 
and preventable disease in the parent. The remaining thirty per 
cent are to be referred to illness arising after birth, especially the 
febrile diseases of childhood, to malnutrition, to starvation and 
neglect.” * 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Certain foreign countries have advanced further than the 
United States in the care of mentally deficient children in special 
day classes. In Europe, Germany was the pioneer in 1867. Nor- 
way followed her lead in 1874, and England, Switzerland and 
Austria in 1892. In Prussia, since 1880, the establishment of 
classes or schools, for defectives, has been obligatory upon towns 
of 20,000 population. 

Germany.; At the Congress on the Education of Feeble- 
minded Cchildren, held at Augsburg, Germany, in April, 1901, 
Report of the Congress on the Education of Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, held at Augsburg, April 10-12, 1901, In Special Reports on Educa- 
tional Subjects, v. 9. Education in Germany, p. 596. 

tSpecial Reports on Educational Subjects, v. 9, pp 595-600. 
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particular attention was paid to this line of work. Their special 
classes are “intended solely for children of inferior brain power 
who yet possess sufficient intelligence to be amenable to the dis- 
cipline of their own homes, and who are capable of benefiting by 
instruction sufficiently to enable them to pass out of school at the 
limit of school age with a probability of being able to earn their 
own living.” It is felt that those who are apparently imbecile 
should be placed on probation in the special schools, and if the 
deficiency is found to be too severe, they should be sent to an insti- 
tution. On the other hand, if children make sufficient progress 
after attending the special classes, they are to be returned to the 
ordinary schools, but it is claimed that a child “when properly 
selected will in most cases need the care of the special school till 
the limit of school age.” 

Germany cares for these children either in special day 
schools or in auxiliary classes in ordinary schools. In April, 1go1, 
there were ninety-eight day schools and in all 326 classes. There 
were 7,013 children in attendance, and it was estimated that there 
would have been 60,000 if complete provision had been made. 

As a rule, the children who are admitted to the special 
classes must have shown, through an attendance of one or two 
years in the ordinary school that they are unable to make satis- 
factory progress. After they are visited in their own homes by 
the head of the special school, they are admitted on probation 
for a few weeks; at the end of that time, they are brought be- 
fore a committee consisting of the inspector, the school doctor, 
and their teachers. 

With the exception of the instructors in needle and kinder- 
garten work, the teaching is almost entirely done by men. They 
receive no special training, but those with special aptitude are 
appointed from the ordinary schools. 

The majority of the congress favored making manual train- 
ing “obligatory and recommended that schemes of manual in- 
struction shouid be devised not merely as a succession of mental 
exercises, but that they should also have regard to the main object 
in educating the feeble-minded — to enable him to lead an inde- 
pendent existence in after life.” Gardening had not been gener- 
ally adopted, but was recommended by the congress as part of the 
course of instruction wherever possible. 
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Of the children who enter these special classes, about eighty- 
three per cent at the limit of school age are able to find some em- 
ployment requiring a minimum of skill, and can in time support 
themselves wholly or in part. The care of the remaining seven- 
teen per cent, however, is a serious question; they return to the 
community, “a burden, and a danger.” The congress felt this to 
be wrong and recommended that those who are found to be be- 
yond the scope of the special day classes should be transferred to 
institutions before they reach the limit of school age. 


England. Special instruction for mentally deficient children 
was begun in England in 1892. It was made permanent by the 
defective and epileptic act of 1899, which “empowers provision 
for the education in special classes of children who, not being 
imbecile and not merely dull or backward, are incapable of re- 
ceiving proper benefit in the ordinary public elementary schools.” 


There are certain carefully specified conditions that must 
be fulfilled by these special classes. They have to do with the 
school buildings, the admission of the children, their medical 
supervision, the requirements for the teachers, the number in 
class, the number of school hours, and the course of study.* Be- 
sides the usual kinds of manual work, instruction in cookery and 
laundry work is given to some of the older boys and girls. 

“Physically and mentally,” the teachers in the London special 
classes, “strive to make every child profit by the instruction given, 
so that each according to his ability, may enter the ranks of the 
wage-earning community.” It is felt, however, that about one- 
third of the children who attend the special classes, after twelve 
years of age, should be placed in institutions, and that a second 
third need supervision after leaving the special classes. 

On March 25, 1902, in London, there were sixty-one centers 
for mentally deficient children, with 2,882 on roll and an average 
attendance for the year of 2,180. 


*Statutory Rules and Orders, 1900. No. 218, Elementary Education, 
England. Defective and Epileptic Children. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


Providence, Inthe United States, Providence, Rhode Island. 
was the first city to take up the work of day classes for mentally 
defective children. In October, 1893, three schools for special 
discipline and instruction were ‘organized and made a part of 
the public school system.” The teachers in the regular grades 
experienced so much relief when their disorderly pupils were re- 
moved, that they soon urged the transference of those who were 
mentally deficient. The latter were tried in the disciplinary 
schools, but it was found that treatment suited to “active, mis- 
chievous boys” was not suited to “feeble, plodding children.” The 
result was that in December, 1896, a special class was opened for 
those mentally subnormal, followed by a second in December, 
1897, and a third in December, 1898.* 

Feeling that physical development must precede mental with 
these children, there are daily exercises “to train their muscular 
systems to a regular and ready response to commands given by 
the teacher.”” Other exercises are planned to develop the different 
senses and faculties. Games are played ; they are considered merely 
fun by the pupils, but each has some educational value. Raffia 
work, clay modeling, free hand drawing, and kindred branches 
form an important part of the daily curriculum. In connection 
with the work just mentioned, primary work and a modified 
kindergarten course are given. The teachers receive no special 
training for their work. 

The sub-committee having the classes in charge, is largely 
made up of physicians; they are consulted in special cases, but 
the need for medical examination and supervision is felt by these 
most interested in the welfare of the children. At present, they 
are selected by a supervisor who has charge of these pupils in 
conjunction with the kindergartens. 

Out of the eighty-two who had been in the classes between 
December, 1896, and June, 1900, it is interesting to note that five 
had been returned to the regular schools; seven, able to do grade 
work, for some particular reason, had been sent to the schools 


*Report of the School Committee. Providence, 1899-1900, pp. 212 
and 222. 
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for special discipline and instruction, and sixteen, over fifteen 
years of age, were earning their living wholly or in part. “With 
five exceptions (one a case of paralysis, one of epilepsy, two, 
too old to be improved, and one too low grade), all had made 
some improvement, and in many cases, improvement in a marked 
degree.” * 

In Boston, the movement for the care of mentally deficient 
children in special day classes began late in 1898. At that time, 
Mr. Seaver, superintendent of schools, sent circulars to the mas- 
ters of the different school districts, asking them to report the 
number of very feeble-minded children in their respective dis- 
tricts, together with the teacher’s report of each case. Two hun- 
dred children were reported, varying in age from five to seventeen, 
the majority being betwen the ages of eight and twelve. Even 
though only extreme cases were asked for, it was considered that 
the estimate was too conservative; in some school districts con- 
taining over a thousand pupils, no children were reported. The 
first teacher appointed had had practical experience with feeble- 
minded children, so she spent two months in examining the cases 
recorded by the masters. Most of them she found to be distinctly 
feeble-minded.+ 

The first class began its work in January, 1899. At present, 
there are seven in operation. They are designated only as 
“Special Classes,” are held, as a rule, in the public school build- 
ings, their sessions being from nine to one. They are limited to 
fifteen on roll. 

Teachers of the first four classes were well fitted for their 
positions, having had previous experience in similar work. And 
the city provided a training for the last three appointed. They 
were carefully selected by the superintendent of schools from the 
ordinary grades, and after observing methods in the special classes 
in Boston, they spent some three months in studying the work 
of the schools for the feeble-minded at Waverly, Mass., and at 
Elwyn, Penn. During this time of preparation both salaries and 
expenses were paid by the city. The aim is to have the teachers 


*Report of the School Committee. Providence, 1899-1900, pp. 222: 
and 223. 


tSchool Document No. 4, 1900. Boston, pp. 52-54. 
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appointed to the special classes feel that they have been pro- 
moted. 

The teaching in the special classes is based on the theory 
that the physiological training of the hand arouses some action in 
the brain. Stress is, therefore, laid on manual work which in- 
cludes sloyd, clay modeling, basket weaving, sewing, and raffia 
work. The instruction in the usual school branches is largely 
a modified form of the kindergarten, with work of the primary 
grades for those who need it. Emphasis is placed on games, and 
the children are taught to play. 

The plan in Boston is to have the true imbecile cared for 
in institutions, the mentally deficient in special classes, and the 
normal, but very dull children, in ungraded classes in connection 
‘with the regular schools. There are without question some of 
the first type in the special classes, but the authorities are naturally 
unwilling “to exclude from school any child for whom suitable 
provision cannot be made elsewhere.” The institution at Waverly 
is so crowded that admission cannot be obtained for many who 
need its care. 

The last three classes formed were selected by Dr. Arthur 
C. Jelly, after examination of a large number of cases reported 
by the teachers. 

Philadelphia, The work for mentally deficient children in 
Philadelphia began in July, 1899, under the auspices of the Civic 
‘Club and the Public Education Association. It was taken over by 
the Board of Public Education in the summer of t901. There 
are at present six or seven classes. They receive children, with 
speech, sight, hearing or nervous defects that make them unfit for 
“the pace of a large, graded class.” They are not all mentally 
deficient. Emphasis is placed on manual training, such as sloyd, 
raffa work, and basket weaving. Regular school instruction is 
given to suit the needs of the individual. The teachers, so far as 
I know, have received no special preparation for their work. 

The classes for mentally deficient children are held in the 
same buildings with those for the wayward. The aim is to have 
different centers with at least three classes, for those most in- 
terested in the work feel that to obtain the best results, there must 
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be proper grading of the pupils. The children are sent to these 
classes on the advice of the principals of the elementary schools. 

The City of New York. The City of New York has a seri- 
ous problem to face in the care of her mentally deficient children. 
A beginning was made some time ago along this line, but it is 
only during the past year that active steps have been taken to 
form classes throughout the city. In November, 1902, Superin- 
tendent Maxwell sent a letter to the principals of the schools in 
the city asking for the number of pupils in the regular grades 
whom they considered mentally deficient. They were requested 
not to give the names of those who were merely dull or who were 
physically defective. About 1,200 children were reported. As I 
have said, the most conservative estimate places the number of 
such children at one per cent of the regular school population, 
so that the situation in New York was similar to that in Boston 
when the same question was asked there a few years ago. Now, 
children of this class in New York were either not known to be 
mentally defective or they were not in school at all. In some 
instances, the teachers are unable to recognize mental deficiency ; 
in others, they are unwilling to do so. They seem to think they 
are attaching some stigma to a child to call him mentally defective 
when they are actually injuring him by trying to educate him with 
the normal. 

This last fall, the principals were again asked to make a 
careful canvass of their classes to ascertain whether there were 
children in the schools who were incapable of making adequate 
progress in their studies, to such an extent as to necessitate special 
treatment. Those reported were referred by the district superin- 
tendents to Dr. Elias G. Brown of the department of physical 
training who had been appointed to examine such children and 
to act in an advisory capacity in the formation of ungraded 
classes. During the year, Dr. Brown has examined between 1,300 
and 1,400 children. 

The work in New York for mentally deficient children is in 
a formative but chaotic state at the present time. The terms “un- 
graded” and “special” classes are used synonymously, and cover 
those for wayward, backward, and mentally deficient children. 
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It is impossible to tell how many there are for the latter, for 
backward and mentally deficient children are often in class to- 
gether. There are, however, at least five where the majority of 
the children are mentally deficient, and where the work is planned 
for such pupils. 

The formation of classes depends upon the principals and the 
district superintendents. Not all educators in the city, however, 
approve of such work; some consider it simply a fad. In cer- 
tain parts of the city where the classes are most needed (for the 
parents cannot afford to hire private tutors for their defective 
children), the schools are so overcrowded that the prinicpals are 
unwilling to place one hundred normal children in part time 
classes in order to make provision for twelve or fifteen who are 
abnormal. 

Unfortunately the teachers of the ungraded classes are se- 
lected by no one person; therefore, some are good and some are 
not. They receive no training for their work and the salaries are 
not enough greater than those for the grade teachers to be a special 
inducement. The supplies are difficult to obtain, for the ungraded 
classes are not a separate department of the school system. 

The education of mentally deficient children in the City of 
New York is at a critical point. Are these classes to become 
dumping grounds? or will the educators of the city help Dr. 
Brown to carry out his plans and make the three following divi- 
sions to the ungraded (or special) classes? 

a) Training class (for mentally deficient children). 

b) Coaching class (for backward, delicate, or slightly ex- 
ceptional children, such as need special help). 

c) Disciplinary class. 

In spite of all the difficulties, there is excellent work being 
done in more than one class in the city for mentally deficient chil- 
dren. I shouid like to speak somewhat in detail of the class at 
P. S. No. 1 on the lower East Side of New York City. 

This class was started several years ago, and for over three 
years has been in charge of Miss Elizabeth Farrell. She says: 
“The class was organized primarily to care for backward boys, 
but it was apparent to those most interested that the backward- 
ness was directly related to a physical or a mental defect. With 
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this fact established it became necessary to change the whole char- 
acter of the work. Instead of working to pull a boy up to the re- 
quirements of a certain grade which he was to enter at the earliest 
possible moment, it became a duty for some one to diagnose each 
case presented for admission, and upon that diagnosis to lay out 
a series of exercises that would meet the physical, as well as the 
mental development of the child.” 

Miss Farrell was, I believe, a graduate student of philosophy 
at Columbia when she took charge of this special class. Starting 
out with no actual experience in teaching mentally deficient chil- 
dren, through her study and observation of children and methods 
at schools and institutions for the feeble-minded in this country 
and abroad, she has built up a most excellent work. 

The class has been a difficult one to teach: in the first place, 
it has usually numbered eighteen or twenty; then the boys have 
been very ungraded, at times, some more wayward than back- 
ward. At present, there are nineteen in the class, twelve of whom 
are mentally deficient. The youngest is six and a half years of 
age and the oldest seventeen. In work they range from “sub-kin- 
dergarten” to the second year of the grammar school. Nothwith- 
standing these difficulties, each child is studied individually and 
his education fitted to his needs. 

The chief aim is to create in the boys a love of work so that 
when they go out into the world, they will not join the ranks 
of the criminal class. For this reason, everything is related to 
manual training and made subordinate to it. They always have 
scme subject as a center; at present it is the farm. In wood- 
werk, they are making a house and barn, fences, furniture, and 
flower-boxes. They are weaving the rugs for the floor, making 
a hammock, doing raffia work and basketry. They went to the 
country for the soil to plant their miniature fields, and sent to 
Washington for the seeds. In painting, their subjects have been 
apple blossoms and violets with an illustrated trip to Bronx Park. 
In picture study, they have taken “Oxen Plowing,” “The An- 
gelus,” etc. In arithmetic, the older boys measure in a concrete 
way, the rooms of the house and the fields. In their written work 
in English, they are having stories of farm life, and reports of 
personal observation; in reading, stories of dogs, horses, making 
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hay, and so on; in spelling, words relating to manual occupations, 
e. g., “soil, seeds, leaves, barn.” In nature work, they are study- 
ing soils, the earthworm, buds and seeds. This is simply sug- 
gestive of the excellent work that the boys are taking up at pres- 
ent. The subjects are chosen and the different studies related 
to the center with the purpose of developing the social instincts in 
the boys. 

Besides the cities I have spoken of, there are others that 
have begun work along this line. In the East, Springfield and 
Worcester may be mentioned. Those that have been slow to 
recognize the need for special day classes can now profit by the 
experiments of other places. If, however, the work is to be a 
success, there are certain things that have been found to be es- 
sential in the care of mentally deficient children. 

(1) Classification—It must be clearly understood that 
these classes are meant to prevent by judicious training, mental 
degeneracy, and to remove those who are a hindrance to the well- 
being of the normal. They must not be considered a substitute 
for institutions for idiots and imbeciles. But neither must they 
do the work of the ungraded class, nor receive children who are 
backward on account of some marked physical defect or those 
who are morally abnormal. 

(2) Medical supervision — The work of the teacher and the 
work of the medical expert should go hand in hand. Not only 
should every child who is admitted to a special class undergo a 
thorough physical examination, but his course of school work 
should be outlined by the physician, and he should be kept under 
medical supervision. 

(3) The teachers — The teachers should have special train- 
ing for their work. The plans used in Boston are practical. This 
summer at the New Jersey Training School for Feeble-minded 
Boys and Girls, there is to be a six-weeks’ course for teachers 
who intend to take charge of special classes. The personality of 
the teacher should be considered. It is most important that the 
best be selected, those who are strong physica!ly, have an infinite 
amount of patience, have faith in their pupils, and are able to 
surround them with an atmosphere of love. 
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(4) The training — No set course of study can be given; 
each child must be studied individually. Not only must he re- 
ceive an education that will develop him mentally and physically, 
but one which will help him to become self-supporting when he 
leaves school. Too great emphasis, therefore, cannot be placed 
on manual training. 

(5) The number — Where there is not grading, the number 
in a class should not exceed twelve or fifteen. The ideal plan in 
large cities is to have centers with three or more classes. 

(6) The expense — The question of expense is, of course, 
a serious one, but shall these children now have the opportunity 
to become self-supporting or shall we first turn our attention to 
them when they have joined the ranks of criminals? Some can be 
saved for the community. Those who cannot will be less of a 
burden for the training of the special class. Through the special 
class, it may be possible to transfer some who are more than men- 
tally deficient to permanent custodial homes before they have by 
a criminal career become an expense to the state. The work of 
prevention is always the more economical. 

With those who have studied the problem carefully, there 
is no question in regard to the need for the education of our men- 
tally deficient children. Such care, moreover, is no longer con- 
sidered a charity. We are beginning to see that all children who 
are educable have a right to instruction in our public schools. 


THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
BY BIGELOW T. SANBORN, M.D., AUGUSTA, ME. 


In all of the civilized and christianized countries of the 
world it has for a long period been the settled policy of govern- 
ments to regard the insane as wards of the state. In England 
for more than five hundred years the government has recog- 


nized the peculiar dependence of those bereft of their reason, 
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and that further restrictions in methods of treatment should be 
accorded to those suffering from mental disease, and so from 
time to time in many countries additional safeguards through 
statutory enactment, have gradually eliminated town and county 
care, and the strong arm of government has made state super- 
vision not only available, but mandatory. The peculiar phenomena 
manifested in mental diseases, the utter inability to care for one’s 
self and the exhibition of the loss of the power of self-control 
have no doubt been potent factors and largely contributed to 
these wise provisions of government. While methods for proper 
care in the earlier days were crude, yet little by little,.as dis- 
eased mental states have been more carefully investigated and 
better understood, rapid progress in scientific treatment has been 
inaugurated and the environments are being more and more studied 
in their adaptation to the individual patient, so that to-day such 
strides have been made and such efficiency attained, it would 
seem, that scientific investigation can do little more than what 
has already been accomplished in providing for the insane, ex- 
cept in the necessity of continued construction carried on under 
existing methods. While the philanthropist has labored so in- 
defatigably and legislative bodies have been so liberal in their 
appropriations for the amelioration of the condition of the in- 
sane, there is another class equally dependent, and because of 
these peculiar defects of mental and physical organization as 
worthy of our most careful consideration. I refer to the feeble- 
minded. I am aware that much is being done in providing in- 
stitutional treatment for this class by some of the states, but 
there are others, including Maine, that have not as yet extended 
that protection which is in keeping with the present enlightened 
and scientific methods of treatment. In fact it might as well be 
said that our state has not yet put forth any concentrated efforts 
for the proper care of this defective class. It is true that for 
some years past an appropriation has been made by our legis- 
lative bodies to extend care to a limited number of patients each 
year at the Massachusetts Institution for the Feeble-Minded at 
Waverly, but the citizens of Massachusetts declare that only a 
limited number can be accommodated from this State, and it is 
fair to predict that in the near future the management of the 
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Massachusetts School will be obliged to withdraw that courtesy 
which in the past has been extended to its sister state, in order 
to protect and provide for its own. 

Chapter 1, Sec. 8th, of the Revised Statutes of Maine, reads 
as follows: The words “insane person may include an idiot, 
non compos, lunatic, or distracted person; but in reference to 
idiotic or on compos persons this rule does not apply to Chap. 
143 of the Revised Statutes,” the latter having reference to 
the Chapter which provides the laws governing commitments to 
the two insane hospitals of the state. Notwithstanding this im- 
plied interdiction the management of the institution for the in- 
sane at Augusta has consented to receive from time to time 
through commitment by the municipal officers, a limited num- 
ber of this defective class where the power of self-control had 
been abolished, and cases where in consequence of homicidal 
delusions the subject had become a menace to the immediate 
family and community. Our statutory enactments are such, 
however, that this class is obliged to give place to the treat- 
ment of the more definitely insane, so that not infrequently the 
municipalities of the state have been embarrassed by being 
obliged to withdraw idiots, imbeciles and feeble-minded from the 
institution. The experience of the management of the two hos- 
pitals for the insane of this state is that in common with the 
vast majority of the institutions of like character throughout 
the country in that the capacity of both is taxed to its limits. 
There has scarcely been a year during the past two decades 
when the hospital at Augusta has not been obliged to request 
the municipal officers to defer committal until room could be 
made available by the discharge of some patient who had re- 
covered or improved to such an extent that the withdrawal of 
such a patient would not endanger the peace and safety of the 
community. 

By reference to the United States census it will be found 
that in 1890 there were 1,299 insane of both sexes living within 
the state. The compilation at the same date shows 1,591 feeble- 
minded. The legitimate capacity of both hospitals for the in- 
sane is 800, and assuming that the two institutions are placed 
under moral obligations to provide for the latter, where delu- 
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sions of a homicidal character have supervened and the lives 
of the family and community are jeopardized, the absolute ina- 
bility will at once become apparent, for two institutions with 
a capacity of 800 to meet the pressing demands for the treatment 
of a large percentage of 1,299 insane and 1,591 feeble-minded 
persons. Indeed, if the management of the two institutions take 
advantage of the strict letter of the statutes and refuse to render 
assistance to this defective class, even then, according to the 
census of 1890, there are 500 more insane in the state, not- 
withstanding recently increased accommodations, than can be 
provided for; so that in seizing either horn of the dilemma we 
are placed under embarrassment. 

The writer has been unable as yet to obtain from the bureau 
of the United States census the statistics of 1900 relative to the 
insane and feeble-minded but inasmuch as there was a slow 
but gradual increase in the population of the state during the de- 
cade between 1890 and 1900, it is fair to assume that these two de- 
fective classes have increased in numbers rather than diminished, 
especially when we take into corisideration the large influx of 
laborers from Canada and foreigners from continental Europe. 

Even were there no objections, and no incompatibility existed 
in the treatment of the insane and the feeble-minded together, if 
the trend of enlightened investigation which has been prosecuted 
so studiously by indefatigable students of psychiatry during the 
past two decades did not oppose such procedure, if educated 
public sentiment did not interdict it, still the present provisions 
would be totally inadequate to carry out the demands for treat- 
ment. 

In using the term “feeble-minded,” lest there be some mis- 
understanding by the laity as to what the term implies, it is 
perhaps proper that I should state that it includes a group of 
three classes, namely, the idiot, the imbecile and the feeble- 
minded. The abnormalities observed in this defective group arise 
largely as the result of hereditary transmission which causes 
an arrest of development either in embryo or during the physi- 
cal and mental stages in the growth of the child; or defective 
metabolism may play an important part so that pathological 
changes are the result. The brain centres, with their ex- 
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isting cells and molecules, which are designed to contribute 
to the building up of both body and mind, being diseased are 
unable to perform their intended functions, and hence we begin 
to observe dwarfed conditions either in physical or mental de- 
velopment or both combined. As a consequence of these de- 
generative processes in the child’s life, we are able to diagnose 
three quite distinct grades: first, the idiot, who is deprived of 
all higher mental power and whose ability to acquire is exceed- 
ingly limited if not absolutely absent; second, the imbecile who 
is capable of acquiring to some extent, but whose grasp of mind 
is hedged in by quite serious limitations; and third, the feeble- 
minded, whose judgment is defective and in whom these limita- 
tions are the result of the same degenerative processes which 
gave rise to the idiot and the imbecile. The term feeble-minded 
is a relative phrase and I think it is quite generally construed 
to correspond to the definition which | have given to the third 
grade of the group, but in its application to the subject under 
discussion it should receive the most liberal construction and 
the urgent necessities to provide proper care, which demand the 
action of our legislative bodies, should apply not only to the 
feeble-minded, but to the idiot and imbecile as well. The 
strong arm of the state should extend its protection to the ab- 
solutely helpless as well as to those suffering from slight mental 
enfeeblement, that class who it is reasonable to expect will re- 
ceive the benefit which a school for the feeble-minded extends. 
There is unquestionably a general sentiment existing throughout 
the State that legislative action should provide a school for this 
defective class. Those who have given personal attention to the 
matter, and who have taken pains to investigate into the indi- 
vidual condition of the feeble-minded of the state, are convinced 
that state care is absolutely necessary and that steps should be 
taken at once by legislative enactment to eliminate this class from 
undesirable home care and alms-houses and place them under in- 
stitutional treatment where proper environment and opportunities 
for improvement and in some cases for recovery can be afforded. 

The efforts of the various women’s organizations of this city 
at the last legislative session, supplemented by additional laborers 
in other sections of the state, in presenting this object to the 
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proper legislative committee, have not only voiced the sentiment 
of the general public, but they are still collecting data of such a 
character as will go far to convincing the legislature of the urgent 
necessity for immediate action. A sub-committee was appointed 
to fully investigate the subject during the interim and to report 
its conclusions to the next legislature. I trust the various women’s 
organizaions of the state will continue in active labor in this direc- 
tion until such a general sentiment shall be established through- 
out the entire state as shall make legislative action certain. 

When public funds are diverted from the usual channel for 
eleemosynary purposes, notwithstanding such procedure directly 
enhances the well-being of the individual recipient and the gen- 
eral public as well, yet because of the fact that such appropria- 
tions are paid from the public treasury and indirectly by the 
taxpayer, there is likely to arise much opposition, even where 
the object is admitted to be a worthy one. It is admitted that 
it is wise to guard public expenditures and a legislative body 
would be derelict in its duty to its constituents should there 
arise an appearance of non-interference and non-interest in scrup- 
ulously guarding the finances of the people, yet in contributing 
to the object under discussion can the state afford to with- 
hold its aid? Eliminating from this contention humanitarian 
obligations, even then we make bold the assertion without fear 
of criticism, that in the end the establishment of a school and 
home for the feeble-minded will contribute to the material wel- 
fare of the state. The good shepherd left the ninety and nine 
and sought the lost sheep. The same disposition is exemplified 
in the home and the one dependent member often commands 
the physical resources of the entire family. Productiveness is 
at a standstill and as a consequence just so much of the in- 
come from labor is withdrawn, not only from the family, but 
from the community as well. Because of such conditions the 
state suffers indirectly, as it is deprived of the labor-earning 
capacity of families in these homes. The removal of this de- 
fective class from the immediate home that they may be placed 
under state supervision will not only relieve fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, from a great burden, which in many in- 
stances is a secret known only within the sacred precincts of 
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the family, but by setting them free to labor will more than 
counterbalance the maintenance of this unfortunate class in a 
public institution. It would seem that no argument need be 
added to convince one of the necessity of relieving the families 
of this “skeleton in the closet.” 

We have discussed its financial bearings and it is proper 
that such should be well considered, but there are vastly higher 
motives which should control one’s opinion bearing upon the ad- 
visability of making radical changes in the care of the feeble- 
minded. Its social aspects should not be lost sight of if we 
are to remain a vigorous and intellectual people. If civilization is 
to continue and we are to attain higher standards of moral and 
intellectual prosperity, we should see to it that such measures 
are inaugurated as shall make impossible the propagation of 
this weakened and degenerative humanity, which if allowed to 
continue will stint and dwarf manhood, and physical and moral 
decline will be the inevitable result. Sentiments of philanthrophy 
and the dictates of humanity call for radical changes; Chris- 
tianity sanctions it. Our duty as citizens is plain. The en- 
lightened trend of increasing civilization and the benevolence of 
an intelligent and appreciative public and the wisdom of the legis- 
lative body, will, I have no doubt, see to it that such wise provis- 
ions are made as will conduce to the well-being of this class, so 
much in need of institutional treatment. 


THE GENESIS OF THE DEFECTIVE. 


BY GEORGE F, KEENE, M. D., PHYSICIAN TO THE RHODE ISLAND 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


Evolution makes what involution unmakes, whether it be 
man or his environment. Neither of these forces operates alone, 
and they always antagonize each other. It is difficult to deter- 
mine where either begins, but by looking backward we can ap- 
preciate what has been gained. Whence man came and whither 
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he goes is not pertinent to the subject, nor is it the intention to 
marshall the defenders of the Pentateuch to do battle with the 
followers of Darwin, for “evolution is the very highest proof of 
the wisdom and skill of the Creator.” Science that seeks to 
know causation should never conflict with religion that deals 
chiefly with obligation. 

The scientist is but a guesser at the best. Behold the great 
guess as to matter, the atomic theory, and now the very atom 
itself is in danger of being swept out of existence by a greater 
guess, on account of the mysterious emanations from a few 
precious particles of something which we have been pleased to 
christen radium. Life’s great problems still keep us guessing. 
Nature is but a Delphian oracle that answers the questioner only 
in the terms of the question. The foundation of our knowledge 
of the operation of Nature’s laws must in the last analysis be 
but hypothesis. 

No sane mind repudiates the doctrine of evolution as totally 
false. Nature’s history, as recorded in the rocks, the vaulted 
heavens, and even in the bottomless sea, is the history of prog- 
ress, the history of change, the history of death unto life, where 
death is not destruction but transmutation. The history of the 
human race is the history of climbing up higher from a lowly 
state, whether we look at it from the material, the moral, or the 
spiritual side, “for none of us liveth to himself.” The history of 
the race is the history of the ascent, not the descent of man. 

So gigantic is the problem of evolution, whether of man, 
of mind, or of society, with its beginnings in so remote a past, 
its endings in eternity, that we cannot be blamed for some- 
times weaving fancy with facts, or speculation with logic. So 
short is the life of man! “We come like water and like wind 
we go.” So many have been the civilizations that have pre- 
ceded ours, with such meagre records, that, at the best, we can 
but catch hints of what they were. 

The single cell from which we start in life, before it differ- 
entiates into these beings that we are, goes through, in embryo, 
successive stages that recapitulate and reproduce in us the his- 
tory of the race. It treads, by reason of some inherent and in- 
sistent influence, the self-same path, the same ascent, that myriads 
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of ancestors back in the ages climbed, from protoplasm to our 
paternity. 

Three ideas have become fixed in the consciousness of the 
race; the indestructibility of matter, the intangibility of mind 
and the immortality of the soul. We are conscious of matter in 
our bodies, of mind in our senses, and of the soul in the identity 
of ourselves. If we incline to the philosophy of Spencer we must 
believe that “within the eyeless, earless, noseless, mouthless 
protoplasm, existed that which was physically capable of obey- 
ing the law of evolution by changing from indefiniteness to defi- 
niteness, from incoherence to coherence, from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity,” just as in the rootless, barkless, twigless, leafless, 
seed scale of the elm tree there exists an inherent something 
which compels development along certain lines, when the little 
seed shall have entered the bosom of the earth to which it fell. 

Whether we look back upon the history of the animal king- 
dom, or back upon the history of society, we are forced to admit 
that there are and have been both lower and higher orders, and 
that the trend in general has been upward. There has, how- 
ever, been a backward trend, an involution, a degeneracy if you 
will, as well as an evolution. We may neither relish nor accept 
a theory of human origin that goes back of the Garden of Eden, 
but grounded in that we have a Paradise Regained in our creed, 
an aspiration, lifting the race up from the cave-dweller through 
the present civilization to something still to be attained, a com- 
ing milliennium. 

Degradation and defects are always attendant upon evolu- 
tion toward the perfect. Just as thorns and thistles are the di- 
rect result of imperfect vegetable deveiopment, so are fools and 
lunatics an instance of degeneration and imperfection in human 
development. There is an element which enters into develop- 
mental life, whether of the animal or vegetable kingdom, which 
we have by common consent designated as environment, and 
from our environment we live; to it we are indebted in no 
small degree for what we are. Animals are different in different 
climates, not alone because their progenitors were different, but 
in a large degree because their habitat is different. 
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The parable of the sower gives the vicissitudes of the seed 
resulting from environment. It teaches that good soil, good 
sowing, and good surroundings are as essential to good develop- 
ment as are good seed. The good seed which fell by the way- 
side served only the purpose of feeding the birds and was an 
example of poor sowing. The seed which fell upon stony places 
and was sunburnt emphasized especially the poor soil. The seed 
which fell among the degenerate thorns and was choked out was 
an object lesson in the evils of an inimical environment. It 
should be noted in this connection that not any of: the results 
mentioned in the above parable were in the least attributable to 
defective seed. 

The biologist has learned from practical daily experience 
that when he grows germs in test tubes in his laboratory, it makes 
a great difference with the germ, as to its form, size and luxuri- 
ance of development, whether he puts it on gelatine, blood serum, 
or agar-agar. He also knows that the poison of the virulent 
disease germ can be weakened, or attenuated as he calls it, by 
the way in which he cultivates it. The zoologist tells us that 
the itch mite, which burrows and feeds in the skin of the human 
as well as of other animals, to their sore discomfort, and that 
the microscopic, wormlike entozoon also, so often found in the 
sebaceous follicles of our faces, are but degenerate offspring 
of the free-living, free-moving spider family, and exemplify to 
what depths of degradation the parasite will descend. For 
“degradation wholesale and complete is the penalty the parasite 
has to pay for its free board and lodging; and in this fashion 
nature may be said to revenge the host for the pains and troubles. 
wherewith, like Job of old, he may be tormented.” 

The human race is also subject to the morphological and 
functional modifications which it manifests by the method of its 
propagation, and this is so whether we subscribe to the theory 
of the “devil take the hindermost,” as an eminent divine has 
characterized the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest,” or 
whether we endorse the most radical doctrines of Calvin. 

In the body politic, whose unit is the family, there has been 
an evolution as marked as in the race. We have learned from 
archeology something of the early homes of men, something 
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of their social relations, a glimpse as it were of prehistoric man 
in his struggles with himself and his environment. Grounded 
in the knowledge, the traditions, and the vestiges that we possess 
of what man was at the beginnings of history, we cannot fail 
to observe that what man is to-day is the result of man’s contact 
with his environment, and that in man himself are inherent forces 
of development, not for development along lines of least resist- 
ance, for that would become degeneracy, but for development 
against resistance and in spite of resistance, which is regeneracy. 
We observe in the accomplishment of this result a constant war- 
ring of two antagonistic forces, the one dynamic, centripetal, sel- 
fish if you will, the other static, centrifugal, even altruistic in its 
nature. 

The propagation of the species is the strongest impulse im- 
planted in any living thing. In man the stimulus to this end is 
the sexual function, but as Skilton says, ‘““Nothing could be more 
selfish and centripetal than the original sexual impulse. Yet 
initiating the family, it becomes the creator of society through 
the development of the altruistic or centrifugal tendencies, whose 
origin may be traced directly to it.” A vigorous and healthy in- 
dividual is the product of the operation to the best advantage of 
those vital forces inherent in man, while the weak and degen- 
erate individual is the product of the operation of the same forces 
against insurmountable resistance or along frictionless paths. 
The one is the utilization or adaptation of circumstances to the 
individuals; the other is the adaptation of the individual to cir- 
cumstances. 

No two individuals are just alike, for if this were so there 
would be no personal identity. We must not, however, for this 
reason give credence to the fallacy that every one is a little 
peculiar in the sense that he is a little abnormal. There is a 
common standard or a common type to which a large majority 
of individuals will conform. Normal does not mean ideal, but 
it means, according to the best recognized authorities, conform- 
able to a standard. According to Prof. Newbold “The type is 
primarily determined by the average of instances and has no 
direct reference to the end subserved.” . . “When the end 
subserved is generally advantageous a tendency manifests itself 
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to enforce upon individuals conformity to the type, and the lat- 
ter thus assumes to the consciousness of the community the 
form of a standard to which one ought to conform.” 

Defects then with which we are now primarily concerned 
will mean either lack of, or perversions of, development when 
compared with the common standard. It will also follow as an 
almost axiomatic truth that as civilization advances the common 
standard must necessarily be higher and defectives will never be 
wanting. Nor have defectives and degenerates been wanting 
from the earliest times. Even against their baneful coming and 
influence we have those potent charms used in the dark ages, 
recorded in our folk lore. Shakespeare refers many times to 
the abhorrence of the blight of evil offspring, and makes Oberon 
repeat this charm over the lovers in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”: 


“And the blots of Nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand; 
Never mole, hare lip, nor scar, 
Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be.” 


Defectives include both those who are lacking in organiza- 
tion or organs, and those who have impaired or perverted func- 
tion of organs as well as a depraved organization. This latter 
class includes or merges into those groups of individuals who 
have been dubbed degenerates. It is not the purpose here to 
speak at any length of those physical defectives deprived for any 
reason of the special senses, especially the blind and the deaf, 
who stand in a class by themselves. These individuals are capa- 
ble of the highest education and training. 

Under the wonderful influence of modern methods, although 
the eye cannot be made to see, the brain, the soul, sees through 
the ears, the fingers, the nostrils, in fact through every other 
sense organ. Again, just as we have vicarious vision without 
the special sense so can the deaf be taught to have vicarious 
hearing, through the other senses and even mutes are taught 
visible speech. This class of defectives should not for their own 
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little they cannot be taught and they should never be put upon 
the road to degeneracy by being forced to lead a life of depen- 
dence. The state is bound to equip them for the battle of life 
by systematic and judicious training and to stimulate in them 
if possible fixed ideas of self-support. 

The real defective, with whom we are most concerned in 
a sociological sense, is he with the blighted or impaired intel- 
lect; he with the mind diseased. He is the organic failure, and 
must be treated, guarded and restrained, for he is dominated 
by the relentless tyranny of his organization. The teachers of 
social science have classified these individuals as the feeble- 
minded,. the epileptic and the insane. They are always with us; 
their treatment is the problem of the generation, and just as the 
rational treatment of any disease is founded.upon its diagnosis 
and its etiology, so must the treatment of this penumbra of 
our civilization be founded upon our discrimination of its causes. 
We must take the patient in time, and here it is that we cannot 
fail to realize the truth of that famous epigram of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that “to be called in time to some patients 
the doctor should be called to their great-grandfathers.” Here 
it is that evolution, involution, and pernicious or propitious 
environment all have weight. Here it is we appreciate, if ever, 
the existence of waste material, the force of the Darwinian con- 
cept, “the survival of the fittest,” the meaning of-such terms as 
“atavistic tendencies,’ and “reversion to the original type.” Here 
too is the point of application of divine mercy and saving grace. 

Heredity, that Sphinx-like riddle, has been but poorly under- 
stood and greatly overworked in the solution of the problems of 
our civilization, while we, like Pilate, have publicly washed 
our hands of guilt. It may possibly be a comfort to the sin- 
ner, when the sweetness of his sin has departed and the bitter, 
acrid taste of his transgression is upon him, to know that his 
father often feasted upon sour grapes. Again, it does not give 
us much consolation to peruse the doctrine of Maudsley, that 
“There is a destiny made for man by his ancestors, and no one 
can elude were he able to attempt it, the tyranny of his organi- 
zation.”” Darwin says the central idea of life is a struggle for 
existence; Huxley, on the other hand, says life is not alone “the 
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survival of the fittest,’ but a “fitting of as many as possible to 
survive.” Tlere is a suggestion of duty that we should so live 
as to fit ourselves to propagate the best that is in us, and to 
minimize the evil which we may be inclined to think was our 
inheritance. The evolution of all living things depends upon 
two fundamental principles; firstly, no offspring is exactly like 
its parents, or the principle of variation; secondly, the offspring 
inherits more or less the peculiarities of its parents, or the prin- 
ciple of transmission. 

Let us look at this for a moment from a mathematical 
standpoint. If one inherited equally from each parent he would 
have the characteristics of each in himself. If this be followed 
up he would quarter the characteristics of each grand-parent; he 
would inherit the one-eighth part of the qualities of each ancestor 
of the fourth generation. This, of course, refers not to common 
but peculiar characteristics, for what was common to each would 
be a common inheritance. When the ninth generation was 
reached there would be 510 individuals contributing to the make- 
up of every member of the generation we started with, and any 
peculiarities of this ninth group of progenitors would stand 
mathematically one chance in 510 of finding expression. His- 
tory and observation teach us that the normal characteristics of 
the race are the sum total of our inheritance, and nature is busy- 
ing herself not in the breeding in, but in breeding out defects, 
unless the stress of environment be such as to demand their per- 
petuation, and even then a reversion to the original type sooner 
or later occurs upon the withdrawal of such stress. 

Whatever our theory of heredity, it will require many mod- 
ifications as our knowledge advances, and we must admit that 
so far it has surely acted as nature’s conservation of force, which 
in its broadest sense makes for the preservation of the species 
and not for the branding of the individual. All we know is 
that there is an immaterial, indeterminate something which a 
parent begets in offspring and it in turn transmits. It is not 
a diseased cell, nor a degenerate organ, nor a ruined tissue, for 
scientific discovery has demolished the old theory that many 
diseases are directly inherited, and we now know positively that 
tuberculosis, or “consumption,” as it has been familiarly known, 
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is not a baneful inheritance, but rather the result of an in- 
fected and pernicious environment. To know how much to 
attribute to inheritance and for how much to hold environment 
responsible is a most difficult problem, and it is time that we 
possessed and made use of some reliable information both as to 
what heredity does not do, as well as relative to what it seems 
to have done. 

Two factors are ever before us, two terms of a perplexing 
theorem project themselves with startling force upon the realm 
of sense; but the third term, which holds the mysterious secret 
of solution so tightly clenched, is completely beyond our ken. 
The reproductive cell and the cells reproduced are insistent facts, 
but the cell itself, its substance, its function, its determinate 
force, or, in a word, life itself, is the pertinent and perpetual 
mystery. The biologist, the anthropologist, and the physician 
have reached but the border land. To them is the world look- 
ing in questioning and anxious suspense, and by them must the 
theories and explanations of the future be evolved. 

Morel has made extensive researches in the propagation of 
defectives, and he has shown that in families where there was 
a progrsseive, baneful heredity, the final result was almost in- 
variably a complete extinction of such families in the fourth 
generation. It is by no means a certainty that the offspring 
of two defectives will be a defective, nor is there anywhere 
near an even chance that the issue of one normal and one de- 
fective parent will be a defective. A community of lunatics 
and fools could not be bred by the most careful selection, for 
where there was no reversion to the normal type, Nature’s forces 
would extinguish the residuum by the consuming fires of de- 
generacy. We are not, as some would have us think, propagat- 
ing a race of defectives, for these are they which, like sparks 
and slag, have fallen out of Nature’s mould at waste material. 

Defectives came not originally from other defectives, but 
from normal types. Could we exterminate all the defective and 
degenerate types in the human family from the present genera- 
tion, they would yet as surely reappear in the next generation 
as sparks and slag of the humanity yet unborn. We should 
have a care then lest the manifestations of the law of organic 
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failure (whose calculated chances are one in two hundred) be 
mistaken for the destiny of the race. The heredity of mental 
defects is to be considered then only for its true value and as 
part of the manifestation of the law of organic failure. How- 
ever he may wish to dodge it, the integrity of type rests more 
largely with the individual himself and his environment and 
less with the evils of inheritance than he was formerly led to 
believe. For although we are told in Holy Writ of the “visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation,’ yet these very children are then destroyed 
by the consuming fires of their degeneracy and cease to be 
propagating units of the race. 

Before us arises the army of defectives and degenerates, 
seemingly accumulating and threatening to overwhelm our civ- 
ilization, while the pessimist is already crying, ‘““What shall we 
do to be saved from the wrath to come.” The scientific treat- 
ment of waste is its utilization for the common good and we can 
do no better, than if possible, to direct our expert and humani- 
tarian efforts toward the utilization of human waste and apply 
ourselves with the energy of faith to the training and sav- 
ing of the young from the tyranny of a debased organization 
and the contaminating blight of a pernicious environment. Prof. 
Brewer, of Yale, said a few years ago, before this Conference, 
“Thanks to modern science, charity and humanity, we are sav- 
ing everything that is unfit; and it is the greatest test that can 
be brought to bear upon our civilization. Once here, save them 
we must for humanity’s sake; but as far as we can, let us cut 
off the supply at the fountain head.” We should be able to 
diagnose human waste and always be actuated by the thought 
that “nothing is created in vain, nothing should be thrown 
upon the rubbish heap as entirely useless.” In one of Macaulay’s 
essays is a beautiful exemplification of this truth. “At Lin- 
coln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, which was 
made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had 
been rejected and thrown away by his master. It is so far 
superior to every other in the church that according to tradi- 
tion, the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification.” 
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There is but one thought, one anxiety, that haunts us all as. 
we strive to foresee what the parturient civilization of the present 
may bring forth, and that thought is, are we doing all we can 
for the improvement of the race. Are we alive to the possibili- 
ties as well as the dangers of our methods of education and train- 
ing of the young? The all-important element in directing aright 
our social evolution is education; the mainspring of all healthy 
effort is education ; while our only hope of success is in education. 

The most conscientious reformers and many of our profes- 
sional brethren, have been led to attribute the accumulating evils 
ot social evolution entirely to intemperance, dissipation, and the 
marriage of the unfit. To us all, however, will the future sub-- 
mit some of the most perplexing and distressing problems. Al-- 
ready has legislation been initiated in many states tending to- 


ward the restriction of marriage, the timely control of the dissolute, 
and asexualization of certain degenerates. Years ago when, 


the great centralizations of population, wealth, and power of the 
present day were unknown, when the criminal was never coddled, 
but, in the majority of cases, killed; when defectives and de- 
linquents were not congregated to receive the tender care and 
the touches of that “nature which makes the whole world kin ;” 
when, in fact, the world and the human race were in that period 
of evolution which we of a higher civilization have been pleased 
to characterize as barbaric; then was the race not bothered 
with the waste material thrown off in the process of its per- 
fection. It was content to view its course with a complacency 
born of ignorance to be sure, but none the less blissful when 
compared with the foolish fears our wisdom has begot. Is it 
not foolish to become too apprehensive of the triumph of evil 
over eternal fitness, standing as we do to-day upon the plane 
of the highest, broadest, and best civilization the world has vet 
evolved ? 

Legislation without education is futile and inoperative. Re- 
pression of evil forces will never yield the results that attend 
upon stimulating what is best and fittest for the generation and 
the race. Misapplied effort is more wasteful and disheartening 
than thoughtless inaction. Society must be educated and led, not 
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commanded and driven. Can we imagine that restrictive mar- 
riage laws would diminish illegitimacy? Would not the con- 
trary result rather obtain? According to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, “There are countries where more 
than half the births are out of wedlock, but the birth rate does 
not decrease. Who can suppose that restrictive laws would 
have prevented the notorious Jukes’ family from multiplying? 
Surely nothing short of the strictest sexual segregation could have 
been effective.” 

The past history of the effect of legislation on the lIaw- 
less is not sufficiently flattering to recommend it as a repres- 
sive measure in human stirpiculture. Nor have we yet arrived 
at that point where we can easily deprive any individual of 
sex, to say nothing of having the courage to recommend such 
a thing to the community. No! Such measures are not the 
best. Humanity must be perfected not so much by the process 
of pruning as by that of grafting. Let us rather believe with 
Galton that “the possibility of improving the race of a nation 
depends on the power of increasing the productivity of its best 
stock. This is of far more importance than that of repressing 
the reproductivity of the worst.” 

Let us not forget that within each mortal body there is 
a center of immortality which makes for the continuity of the 
race; we each contribute to it, but no one can ever destroy it, 
hence it lives on and on, the potentiality of generations yet un- 
born. It is not degeneracy, it is not involution; these are but 
the eccentricities of evolution, these are but the inevitable se- 
quences of circumstance, and nothing can be builded without 
waste, nothing will stay the hand of Nature whose immutable 
laws “know nothing of extenuating circumstance.” 
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SPONTANEOUS RECREATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING FOR THE BLIND. 


BY CHARLES F. CAMPBELL, BOSTON, MASS. 


This paper is presented among those dealing with “defec- 
tives,” although the blind, while physically deficient, are not nec- 
essarily mentally defective. Many do not consider those who 
cannot see as “defectives,” but so long as this Conference has for 
its motto “The Uplifting of Humanity,” and so long as there 
are blind people who need help, the Massachusetts Association 
for Promoting the Interests of the Adult Blind is glad to be rep- 
resented at these meettings. 

Owing to the different interpretations of the term “blind,” 
it is difficult to obtain satisfactory statistics relating to those 
without sight. According to the advance figures as reported on 
June 1, 1900, to the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 
there were in the United States 64,763 blind persons. Roughly 
speaking, there is one blind person for a thousand who can see, 
the ratio varies according to the local conditions and the test 
used by the enumerators. 

Throughout the world much is being done for the educa- 
tion of the blind; nevertheless, in most schools there is a great 
lack of opportunity for spontaneous recreation. If sports and 
games are necessary for the true development of the seeing child, 
they are even more necessary for the blind child, whose very 
lack of sight tends to produce chronic inactivity. ‘Educational 
gymnastics,” an essential part of the well-ordered curriculum, 
never has succeeded in arousing the genuine enthusiasm of spon- 
taneous recreation. <A blind school will only reach its fullest 
usefulness when it has extensive playgrounds arranged so that 
the pupils can enjoy the utmost freedom. The blind should 
be able to swim, row, coast, bowl, skate (on floor or ice), 
cycle, and take part in similar sports. The activities should be 
available not to a favored few, but to every pupil in the school. 
(Here Mr. Campbell made use of stereopticon views and motion 
pictures illustrating the many activities possible for the blind. 
When speaking of the cycling he showed 45 blind people riding 
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on long multicycles. The longest of these machines carries 
eleven persons, and one seeing person who steers. These 
cycles have been introduced for the use of the sightless at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, by its Director, the 
speaker’s father, Dr. F. J. Campbell, who is himself blind. Pic- 
tures were shown of Dr. Campbell mountaineering in the Alps. 
His ascent of Mt. Blanc is a striking example of spontaneous 
recreation.) The blind may have the best educational, musical 
or industrial training, but without courage, fearlessness, and con- 
fidence, which result largely from spontaneous recreation, they 
will rarely become independent men and women. 

Most of the American schools, moreover, fail to give prac- 
tical help in starting their graduates. Too many of the schools, 
which by the way are receiving almost all the public money 
devoted to the blind, assume that their duty is done when the 
pupils have completed the prescribed course. Their responsi- 
bility should not cease until the graduates have become prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

Seventy per cent., at least, of the total number of the blind 
are above twenty years of age, the customary limit of admission 
to the schools, and of this number a large proportion (about two- 
fifths) are above 60 years of age—‘the usual productive age 
limit.” Whatever is considered the wisest means of aiding the 
needy aged seeing, applies with equal force to the needy aged 
blind. Friendly visiting, home teaching of reading by means 
of raised characters, and some forms of “out-door relief’’ have 
been found satisfactory in Great Britain. Twenty years ago 
home teaching, modeled after the English system, was started 
in Philadelphia. Recently the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education has undertaken a similar work and Rhode Island is 
planning to do the same. 

The able-bodied blind in the United States between the ages 
of 20 and about 50, are in great need of industrial schools and 
workshops. England and Wales, beside their schools, have 43 
workships for the blind, while the United States, with about 
twice the population, has only 12. The British system of in- 
dustrial training, which enables those over twenty to earn a 
part, if not the whole, of their living, is a decided relief to the 
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regular schools. If it is impracticable for all seeing pupils to 
enter the professions, how much more difficult for those who 
cannot see. That a blind youth shows little aptitude for a higher 
educational or musical training is no reason why he should not 
do well in some trade. In Canada any person who loses his 
sight after twenty, is entitled to three years instruction at the 
government’s expense. Such training should be no more a mat- 
ter of charity than the education of children in public schools. 
Connecticut also gives three years free training. A new interest 
in the industrial possibilities of the blind, is being manifested in 
several states: last year New York and Massachusetts had com- 
missions to investigate the matter; agitation is being started in 
Maine; Michigan appropriated $110,000 and Wisconsin a smaller 
amount, to establish workshops. Brooms are being made by the 
blind in Chicago, Brooklyn, Hartford, Indianapolis, Oakland, 
(Cal.) and Philadelphia. Some of these shops are run at a 
large, some at a very small per capita deficit and the maitress 
shop in South Boston last year showed a balance in its favor. 
The Hartford Institution, realizing the difficulties of competition 
of hand-made with machine-made goods, deserves the credit of 
attempting to teach the blind to operate machinery. At present 
broom and mattress making, reseating of chairs, sewing and 
knitting are practically all the occupations available to the blind 
in the United States. The Massachusetts Association for Pro- 
moting the Interests of the Adult Blind is endeavoring to over- 
come this difficulty by a systematic effort to find, test, and de- 
velop trades at its Experiment Station in Cambridge for the 
Trade Training of the Blind. A person who loses his sight, 
through no fault of his own, should have at least as good a 
chance as a criminal to learn a trade. The able-bodied blind ask, 
not alms, but the opportunity to work. 


X. 


Treatment of Criminals. 


THE. TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 
BY F. H. WINES, LL. D., CHAIRMAN. 


The subject assigned to this committee is the treatment of 
the criminal, a subordinate phase of the larger problem of the 
treatment of crime. The criminal is the concrete embodiment of 
the abstract conception of crime. Crime is an act, while the crim- 
inal is the agent of the act; but there can be no act without an 
actor, and it is through the criminal that the law strikes at crime, 
which it is the aim of the law to prevent or to suppress, caring 
little for the criminal actor, but much for the victim of his deed. 

The history of the effort to suppress crime is a great trans- 
formation scene, painted on an immense canvass, and represent- 
ing changes in human thought, and in the attitude of society to 
crime and the criminal, as slow as the Greek drama — the repro- 
duction in art of the majestic movement of fate. The evolution 
of civilization has been the record of a struggle between two anti- 
thetical elements or principles in human nature, of which one is 
destructive, the other constructive. The trend of progress has 
been from tyranny to freedom, from war to peace, from super- 
stitution to science, from brutal disregard for the rights of indi- 
viduals to tenderness in dealing with the helpless and even with 
the ill-deserving. 

Thus, in dealing with crime, as the average level of intelli- 
gence has slowly risen, reminding one of the subsidence of the 
vast sea of ignorance and prejudice in the world and the gradual 
emergence of continents destined to be the theatre of new forms 
and modes of life, the primitive barbarisms incidental to despotic 
rule have one by one disappeared, beginning with the wanton 
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murder of prisoners and captives, and including torture as a 
means of eliciting confession or denunciation, as well as slavery, 
which we trust may be followed by the gradual disuse of war, 
the gallows, and possibly (at some remote period) of the prison 
as well. Yet we must remember that, although Justice may 
sheathe her sword, she must forever wear it at her side; the 
Right can not disarm, while Wrong stalks abroad bearing and 
wielding weapons. 

Criminal actions are those which are declared to be such in 
the statutes. The law creates the offenses which it punishes. 
It does punish them. A law without a sanction is inoperative 
and practically void Some of these actions are attacks upon so- 
cial security, upon life, upon property, upon person; the fatal 
outgrowth of three primal instincts — anger, avarice and lust. 
Others are violations of social order, of police regulations; and 
such are of comparatively trivial consequence. Nevertheless, 
they are punished. A penalty of some sort attaches to every one 
of them. 

Why does the law punish crime? The first crude answer to 
this question is, “Because it deserves to be puntshed.” There is 
a sense, undoubtedly, in which this is true. Crime is an anti- 
social act. As such it is subject to the universal law of nature, 
which declares that action and reaction are equal and contrary. 
The reaction against crime which assumes, in extreme cases and 
under certain social conditions, the form of lynch law or mob 
violence can not be said to be unnatural. The spectacle of out- 
rageous and brutal crime inevitably awakens a sentiment of hor- 
ror and repulsion, which must and does find vent in action, either 
by legal or illegal methods. If the law fails to give expression 
to this popular sentiment, the public takes the law into its own 
hands. But the essentially immoral character which attaches to 
crime, and which leads many persons to confound sin, which is 
the violation of the divine law, with crime, which is the contra- 
vention of a purely human code more or less perfectly embody- 
ing true ethical conceptions, is not a safe or sound basis upon 
which to construct a criminal code, as the experience of many 
cerituries has proved. For the maintenance of social order it 
becomes necessary to prescribe penalties for acts which are not 
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essentially immoral, and there are acts grossly immoral or irre- 
ligious, with which it does not fall within the scope of human 
legislation to deal. Besides, no human tribunal can accurately 
measure the moral delinquency of any criminal at the bar of 
justice. Too many uncertain elements enter into the problem, 
such as the criminal’s heredity and previous environment; his 
education, training and associations; his temperament, his temp- 
tations, his opportunities, his secret motives, and the like. With- 
out at all denying the existence of a principle of abstract justice, 
which in the order of nature insures the return of every deed 
upon the doer (the principle of nemesis, the theme of every trag- 
edy in art), and without extenuating or excusing the wrong done 
by the criminal to his victim, or transferring to him the sym- 
pathy which belongs to that victim and is his due, nevertheless it 
must forever remain true that the limited range of our vision and 
the frailty of our nature forbid our taking into our hands the ad- 
ministration of justice, abstractly considered, and usurping a func- 
tion which the great judge of the quick and the dead reserves 
to himself in the words, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” The usurpation of a divine attribute and prerogative 
has been the occasion of a large part of the bloody deeds with 
which the pages of history have been stained, from the earliest 
times to the present age. 

A second group of criminologists would insist that crime 
must be punished as an example, for the sake of the deterrent 
effect upon others of the suffering endured by the convicted male- 
factor. Since reference has been made to the language of St. 
Paul, who was learned in the law, that other saying of his may 
here be quoted: “He (the ruler) is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Yet the popular im- 
agination, uninstructed by actual contact with the criminal class, 
grossly overestimates the deterrent influence of legal punishment. 
The criminal, the typical and habitual criminal, is abnormal; a 
creature of appetite and passion, deficient in moral perception, 
foresight, and the power of ratiocination. Motives which appeal 
to normally constituted men have not equal influence over his 
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conduct, especially at the moment when his criminal impulses are 
in a state of preternatural excitement and comparable to those 
of a lunatic. He is blind to the consequences of his act, deaf 
to the warning voice of reason and conscience, willing to take the 
risk, and confident that he will escape conviction, or that the pen- 
alty imposed will be light, or that he may be able in the last resort 
to gain a pardon. 

The members of a third group hold that the sole rational 
purpose of the criminal law is social self-protection as a natural 
right and a governmental duty. Such protection is accomplished 
in one of two ways: by his elimination, through death, banish- 
ment or imprisonment; or by his recovery and rehabilitation. 
Whatever measure of deterrent influence the law exerts is also 
an incidental means of protection. In theory the extirpation of 
the law-breaker by decapitation or otherwise is‘recommended not 
merely by the effectiveness of this drastic remedy so far as re- 
lates to himself and the apprehension of further injury at his 
hands, but because it prevents the possibility of his perpetuating 
his line. It was once the only remedy known or practised. But, 
as the growth of the humane sentiment, reinforced by considera- 
tions of self-interest, led to the substitution of slavery for the 
slaughter of prisoners taken in war, so for wholesale execution 
of political and other offenders the custom of deportation grew 
up, though it never became general. During this earlier period 
of criminal legislation, incarceration was not a form of punish- 
ment. The prison was a place of detention and of torture; and 
the possession and the right to make use of it as such was a 
royal prerogative, shared by the aristocracy and by some of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

The experience of mankind has taught the wise, however, 
that the efficacy of punishment is in inverse proportion to its 
severity; that cruelty to prisoners reacts disastrously upon so- 
ciety, by its tendency to brutalize those who tolerate it, to engen- 
der or foster a spirit of violence which begets violence, and to 
render the infliction of the prescribed penalty uncertain because 
abhorrent to natural feeling. There is a limit to the extent to 
which social self-protection may be safely carried. Any and 
every motive to conduct is nobler than that of fear; and the 
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beheadings which occurred in the Tower of London, the oubliettes. 
of medieval prisons, and many similar infamies were supposed 
at the time to be justified by the plea of self-defense against 
treason and other high crimes. 

Of all forms of punishment incarceration in a modern prison, 
properly conducted, is least liable to abuse; yet even that may 
be unjustly inflicted or disproportionately prolonged. It disables 
its subject from continuing his criminal career while it lasts, but 
it does not prevent him from returning to it when discharged. 
It has in itself no reformatory influence. On the contrary, where 
prisoners associate in idleness, as they do in most county jails, 
it is demoralizing and corrupting. The only positive and sure 
means of protection, apart from the death or lifelong imprison- 
ment, is the reformation of the offender. 

We do not place this above protection as if it were the sole 
or the supreme end of the prison. It is an end, however, to be 
kept constantly in view, whether attained or attainable in all cases 
or not, just as the physician seeks to save his patient in spite of 
the incurable nature of his malady and, failing that, to alleviate 
his suffering and prolong his life. It is the only end of imprison- 
ment in which the prisoner has a personal interest, however stub- 
bornly he may resist the efforts made for its accomplishment ; 
and to deprive him of the chance of recovery under appropriate 
treatment suited to his individual case, is to deprive him of a 
natural right, like the right to life and death; as if a hospital 
were to open its doors to patients and yet lack every facility for 
healing the sick, including physicians, nurses, instruments, drugs, 
diet, and even proper sanitary conveniences. The ideal prison 
is a moral infirmary. 

The reformatory process now demands attention, omitting all 
discussion of the treatment of the prisoner before and after his 
incarceration, and of the construction, government and discipline 
of prisoners, except as these topics may be related to the main 
question before us. Reformation is a process, applicable to those 
who need it for their own good as well as for the well-being of 
society; and it must be adapted to their nature and condition. 

What then is the criminal? A man as are other men? Yes, 
but so is the lunatic. In his position, with his antecedents and 
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temptations, we might also have been as he is; yes, but we might 
also have been born idiots, or have been overtaken by insanity. 
He claims our sympathy and help; yes, but we must not allow 
pity for him to degenerate into toleration of his criminal char- 
acter and conduct. 

It is impossible to frame a description of the criminal as he 
is known to those who have him in charge and are compelled 
to associate with him, which will not resemble a composite photo- 
graph rather than a portrait of any individual. It is often al- 
leged that crime is hereditary; and the criminal class is supposed 
to form a distinct typical group of the population, the product 
of heredity and environment (as we all are), but chiefly of a 
vicious heredity. But what is heredity ? and how does it operate? 
Disease is rarely, if ever, hereditary; what is inherited is a 
diathesis or tendency, dependent upon the inherent weakness or 
malformation of this or that bodily organ. The same is true of 
crime. Heredity is not the simple thing that some, without due 
reflection, consider it to be. It is the most complex fact of ex- 
istence. The ancestral line divides at every ascending genera- 
tion, so that we have only to go back five or six hundred years, 
if we could trace our ancestry in all lines, male or female, to 
find ourselves the possessors of more than a million possible an- 
cestors. Each of us is the embodiment of many million times a 
million distinct and conflicting heredities, and it is our environ- 
ment which mainly determines our career in life, according as 
it favors or hinders this or that element in the mixed blood 
which courses through all our veins, that of the criminal no more 
and no less than in those of the rest of us. 

Generally speaking, however, the criminal is, as has been 
said, more or less abnormal in his physical, mental or moral con- 
stitution. His constitution may or may not be assimilated to that 
of one or both his immediate parents. It may be like that of 
some more remote progenitor. He may come from any family, 
in any walk or station of life. He may have been tenderly nur- 
tured and carefully guarded in his early years, but may have 
broken away from parental restraint; or he may have had a 
bad home, or no home at all. He may have been injured by ex- 
cessive restraint, spoiled by over-indulgence, or ruined by neglect. 
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By the time that he enters the prison decay and degeneracy have 
marked him for their prey, if they have not already made deep 
and ineffaceable traces upon his form and features. Physically 
he is apt to be diseased, and a fit subject for medical surveillance, 
not necessarily or probably in the hospital, but along the line 
of sanitary supervision. A large percentage of prisoners are 
flabby, with dreaded sensibilities and slight muscular energy. 
Their labor is not worth to a prison contractor what he would 
pay for the same time, at the same work-bench, to an ordinarily 
healthy man. Many of them are the victims of vices which they 
have practised from puberty, if not from infancy. Mentally, too, 
they are deficient. They are, as a class, ignorant, uneducated, 
untrained, without economic sense or industrial capacity, despite 
the occasional and brilliant exceptions to this general characteri- 
zation. Some of them are true imbeciles, and many are intel- 
lectually far below par. It is, however, in their moral sentiments, 
tastes and habits of thought and action that they most clearly 
show the ravages of the criminal virus. When a man has said 
to evil, “Be thou my good,” he soon ceases to discern good from 
evil and becomes morally color-blind, if indeed he did not lack 
moral sensibility from his birth, as some men do. If ethical 
questions have any attractions for him, it is merely that he may 
exercise upon them, as a dialectician, his gifts of casuistry. He 
is largely devoid of natural affection, indifferent to the blows of 
fate, instinctively and often unconsciously at war with the so- 
cial order; a man with false perceptions, perverted impulses, 
vicious predispositions ; egotistic, reckless, crooked by nature and 
by habit. 

Such is the man with whom we have to labor for his up- 
building into the semblance at least of honesty. Our task is to 
convert a social parasite into a producer, a social outlaw into a 
good citizen, a fool into a man of average common sense. It is 
necessary to begin with the body, with the repair of wasted tis- 
sues, the restoration of normal nervous tone and muscular ac- 
tivity. This is the task of the prison physician, who calls into . 
use all the resources of a sound physical hygiene. We do not 
stop there. The prisoner must be developed intellectually, com- 
mencing in the case of the illiterate, with the alphabet; but 
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every prisoner has the same right to mental as to physical sus- 
tenance, according to the degree of his previous culture and 
attainments. It is as important to have upon the prison pay-roll 
an instructor as it is to have a physician— more than one in- 
structor, indeed; for above all the average convict needs indus- 
trial training, both for the sake of its immediate reflex influence 
upon himself and in order to qualify him to earn an honest liveli- 
hood after his release. He also requires elementary instruction 
in the law, at least in the theory and functions of government 
and his relations to it, and in simple ethics. How far his moral 
and religious training can be properly carried by the state is a 
more difficult question. The state has certainly no right to force 
his convictions on matters strictly within the scope of the per- 
sonal relations between himself and his Maker. On the other 
hand, it is his right to worship according to the forms of his 
hereditary faith, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, and provision 
should be made for such worship. It is also to be said, that the 
religious nature is the deepest element in his mental and spir- 
itual constitution. It furnishes the surest motive and inducement 
to right living. It demands cultivation, since, unless touched 
here, his spiritual regeneration is impossible, and without con- 
version at the centre of all life’s activities, his reformation — 
valuable and permanent as are the results obtained by physical 
and intellectual culture —is after all external, superficial, and 
more apparent than real. It has been well said, by one of the 
best and wisest of American wardens, that the prison physician 
and the prison chaplain are the warden’s strong right and left 
arm. The chaplain if capable, discreet and devoted and if he is 
properly respected and supported, is second to no other officer in 
the salutary influence he can and does exert not only on the man, 
but on the discipline, morale and atmosphere of the entire estab- 
lishment. 

This process is, from beginning to end, an educational 
process, and a well conducted prison is as truly an educational 
institution, of a special sort, as is an university or a college. It 
is in most cases a tedious process, far more difficult than the orig- 
inal training of young men who have nothing to unlearn, no false 
notions to be eradicated, no evil habits to correct; who are 
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eager and willing, where the ordinary prisoner is reluctant, so 
that compulsion must be applied to overcome his native and ac- 
quired inertia. It consists essentially in furnishing to its subject 
a new ideal, a new standard of life, persuading him to accept 
it, and convincing him that it is practicable for him as well as in 
itself desirable. Its aim is to develop in him the power of self 
control and self-direction, which he never had, or else has lost 
by self-indulgence and disuse. 

It needs no argument to make it evident that this is a noble 
and worthy conception of the true function of the prison. If it 
could be realized in practice, it would transform the life of the 
state or nation. Why can it not be? 

Because, in the first place, it has not yet taken possession 
of the state or nation. It is not in the minds of our judges, our 
legislators, our governors, our politicians, our people. The 
press has not grasped it, nor the pulpit. Even our prison officials 
apprehend it but dimly, and are greatly hampered in its applica- 
tion to existing conditions. 

If a warden, without knowledge of criminals from pre- 
vious experience with them, who owes his appointment to politi- 
‘ cal favor and is primarily expected to make his administration 
. of his office minister to the success of his party, or of a faction 
| | within his party, who is not himself an exemplification of the 
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character which it should be his aim to develop in his prisoners, 
who has not their reformation at heart — or, worse still, is a dis- 
believer in its possibility under any system — and, finally, who 
| . has neither skill nor capacity as the head of an educational estab- 
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lishment: if such a man should be given this great work to do, 
who could reasonably expect the best results? Or if, although 
qualified and earnest, he is denied the freedom of action en- 
trusted to the physician in charge of a hospital, with respect to 
the selection and discharge of his subordinates and the institution 
i | of methods adapted to the accomplishment of the task committed 
. to him, who must be held responsible for his failures? 

Much failure there must be, under any system, whoever 
may administer it; the material to be handled is so refractory, 
so insusceptible to moral therapy. But the percentage of cures 
already obtained, under a reformatory prison system, imperfectly 
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organized and still in the experimental stage, warrants its re- 
tention and extension. 

Another difficulty in the way of complete success is the 
initial treatment of the criminal, when first arrested and con- 
victed. All are agreed that the success of philanthropic work 
depends on the thoroughness and wisdom with which we attack 
poverty, ignorance, idleness and vice in the young; that our 
main strength must be exerted by way of prevention, rather than 
cure. The same rule applies in correctional work also. The 
prison is a criminological fad; it is grossly abused —a sort of 
favorite prescription, when we do not know what else to do. 
Too many men are sent to prison, and so ruined in reputation, in 
self-respect, and their restoration thus rendered hopeless, who 
would or might have recovered, had they been left at large un- 
der proper surveillance, in constructive but not actual custody of 
the law. The probation system, with its admirable adjunct, the 
juvenile court, will, we trust, in time change all that. Then the 
first sentence imposed is apt to be nominal, and it is served in a 
municipal or county prison. We all know what that means. If 
municipal and county prisons can not be reformed, they ought 
to be abolished. They are crime breeders and public nuisances, 
more harmful and hateful than any with which our boards of 
health have to deal. The stench emitted from them is a moral 
stench. In many cases, by the time that the prisoner reaches the 
reformatory, his cure is improbable, if not hopeless. Every 
prison, and most of all a prison for novices in crime, should be a 
reformatory prison; all others, except those for incorrigibles, 
should be destroyed. 

Finally, the reformatory process requires time: time for in- 
flammatory action to abate, time for old wounds and sores to 
heal, time for healthy tissue to grow, time in which the prisoner 
may recuperate his energies, in which new and better resolu- 
tions may germinate, blossom and bear fruit, and in which the 
genuineness of any seeming alteration in his character may be 
tested and confirmed. 

That definite sentences, especially short-term sentences, do 
not afford the required time for the application of the reforma- 
tory process, or, if they do, that they do not admit of the prison- 
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er’s conditional liberation, when it seems to have accomplished 
its purpose, is the supreme condemnation of the majority of the 
existing codes of Christendom and of the civilized world. All 
of the old codes are on a false ethical and legal foundation. 
They are based on the principle of retribution. They are an at- 
tempt to make the punishment fit the crime, in other words, to 
measure guilt on the one hand and suffering on the other, and 
strike an equitable balance, between the two. It can not be done. 
All of them have proved abortive in practice. The code-maker 
began by trying his ‘prentice-hand at the job, and gave it up. 
For fixed penalties, the legislatures substituted variable penalties, 
with maximum and minimum terms, and later with maximum 
terms and no minimum; thus devolving upon the courts the 
responsibility of solving problems which the code-makers have 
abandoned as confessedly transcending their capacity. The 
courts have done little better. The administration of the 
criminal law is a brilliant illustration of the unequal distribu- 
tion of injustice. Compare the codes of the several states. Ex- 
cept where they have copied from each other, the crimes listed 
are not the same, the definitions of crimes and the distinctions 
made between them differ widely, and there is a woful lack of 
correspondence between the penalties prescribed for them. Then 
examine the prison register, and compare the penalties imposed, 
in different states, or by different courts in the same state, or by 
the same court on different days. The record is one of ridicu- 
lous inequity. 

The fault is not in the courts, nor in the judges. It is in the 
system, which imposes upon them a duty to which human intel- 
ligence is inadequate. The time has arrived, at least, in this 
country, to cease from the impossible attempt to make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime, and try instead the plan of adjusting our 
treatment of the criminal to the man, in the spirit of love and a 
sound mind, remembering that his interest and that of the coim- 
munity are identical, or certainly not in opposition, and that 
neither should be sacrificed to the other. 

There is but one method by which this reform in criminal 
procedure and in prison discipline can be brought about, namely, 
by the substitution of indeterminate for definite sentences. The 
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theory of the indeterminate sentence is that it offers to the 
criminal the choice between reformation and incapacitation. The 
dangerous criminal, like the dangerous lunatic, if not rendered 
harmless by curative treatment, is to be permanently detained, 
which is as lawful and as necessary in the one instance as in the 
other. If there is any difference between the two cases, it is 
in favor of the former, since criminality involves censure, while 
disease is simply a misfortune. But the safety of society is to be 
considered, rather*than the preference of either for his natural 
liberty. The reformed criminal is to be set at large, whenever 
it becomes clear to the experts who have him in custody that it 
is safe, for himself and for the community, to liberate him. The 
knowledge, on the criminal’s part, that this is the alternative pre- 
sented to him will have the effect, if he is sane and retains con- 
trol of his faculties, to induce him to co-operate, by the exercise 
of his will, in the effort made for his reformation. The crooked- 
ness of his nature may lead him to attempt to deceive his keep- 
ers by pretended and diligent observance of the rules in force; 
but it is presumed that, if they are skilled in the knowledge of 
the criminal character, they will not be often deceived. If they 
are, they are not fit for the positions which they occupy. But in 
order to guard against this possibility, his sincerity is subjected, 
while still in the prison, to the test of the graded system, with 
marks; he is not released, unless his immediate future is pro- 
vided for, by employment or otherwise; and, after his release, 
he is still on parole, liable to rearrest if the conditions of his 
parole are violated. He is thus tested outside of the walls of his 
cell-house, as a lunatic, of whose complete restoration there is 
some lingering doubt, may be sent to his home on trial, before 
striking his name from the list of hospital patients. 

Most of the objections to the indeterminate sentence, of 
which many were urged prior to experimental proof of its prac- 
ticability and efficacy, have been withdrawn, or refuted by the 
trial thus far made of it. The criminal code is nevertheless pass- 
ing through a period of transition from the old to the new, which 
is marked by many fears and much confusion of thought. No- 
where has the indeterminate sentence been adopted in its en~ 
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tirety. When pushed to a logical conclusion, its theory involves 
the assimilation of all penalties, for misdemeanors as well as for 
felonious offences; the abolition of maximum as well as mini- 
mum penalties, and the conversion of prisons of every grade into 
reformatories, retaining, of course, for obvious reasons of con- 
venience and propriety, the classification of prisons as well as of 
prisoners. Under no circumstances should there be a common 
place of detention for the accused, still awaiting trial, and for 
the convicted, under sentence. The system in ‘every state should 
have a single administrative head, and it should be controlled and 
administered by state and not by local officials. It should be 
wholly and forever divorced from practical politics. 


MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE LAW AND THE 
CRIMINAL. 


BY Z R. BROCKWAY, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The criminal is a non-conformist. He is therefore noxious, 
and, for the welfare of the state (his own included), he should 
be disciplined, deported or destroyed — whichever method of dis- 
posing of him best subserves the end in view. 

There are two great divisions of offenders, like yet unlike. 
Each of them requires, in their diverse relations to the state, sepa- 
rate consideration. Those of one division come short of the 
mora! mean which the state sets up, while those of the other over- 
reach it. 

Reformers, when they overreach, disturb the existing social 
order. In this respect, like the common criminal, they are anti- 
social. With much of secret imprecation, they are tolerated, some- 
times pitied, and rarely honored, until their aims and efforts 
achieve some recognized public benefit. 

The other group — deformers, violators of enacted law (a 
much more numerous anti-social class), may be classified as of- 
fenders against the person, against property, and against the peace. 
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These three are again subdivided in accordance with the various 
grades of the offences named. For our present purpose, all 
who belong to this second group constitute the criminals we have 
in mind. 

The moral attitude of the state towards criminals has been, 
throughout historic time, greatly influenced by two divergent 
views of the philosophy of ethics, which have been named, one 
transcendental, the other genetic. The former regards moral prin- 
ciples as objectively established by some supernatural power, 
while the latter asserts that they have been evolved in the course 
of the struggle of humanity for existence and for happiness. 

These views have affected jurisprudence and the administra- 
tion of law. Different views of the nature and purpose of penal 
law must result, when one judge believes punishment to be a 
state of suffering to which, acting in God’s stead, he consigns the 
delinquent as a retribution for his misdeed, and another conceives 
it to be merely the natural reaction of society against a man who 
has violated the regulations necessary to its existence and fe- 
licity. 

During the long, dark period of excessive severity, extending 
from the earliest times to the dawn of the nineteenth century, the 
criminal was regarded as an enemy of God and man, a wretch, 
to be terrified or crushed. Horrible tortures were inflicted upon 
prisoners, and the word “prison” (says Dr. E. C. Wines), meant 
“a place of sighs and groans and tears, an abode at once hideous, 
loathsome and terrific.” In Parkman’s history of New France, 
he quotes the following extract from the record of the proceedings 
of the Council of Quebec, composed of the governor, the bishop, 
the intendant, and five commissioners chosen by them: “It is 
our will and pleasure that all persons convicted of profane swear- 
ing, or blaspheming the name of God, or the Most Holy Virgin 
his Mother, or of the saints, be condemned, for the first offense, 
to [pay] a fine, according to their possessions and the greatness 
and enormity of the oath and blasphemy. And if those thus 
punished repeat the said oaths, then for the second, third and 
fourth time they shall be condemned to a double, triple and quad- 
ruple fine. And for the fifth time they shall be set in the pillory, 
on Sunday or other festal days, there to remain from eight in 
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the morning until one in the afternoon, exposed to all sorts of 
opprobrium and abuse. And for the sixth time they shall be led 
to the pillory, and there have the upper lip cut with a hot iron; 
and for the seventh time they shall be led to the pillory, and 
have the lower lip cut; and if, by reason of obstinacy and invet- 
erate habit, they continue after all these punishments to utter 
the same oaths and blasphemies, they shall have the tongue com- 
pletely cut out, so that thereafter they can not utter them again.” 

The transcendental moral doctrine impelled and justified these 
cruelties; and, while the growth of intelligence, joined to the 
promptings of humanity, have during the last hundred years 
brought about the melioration of legal penalties for crime, some 
element of the old vindictiveness still survives, in law and in 
public sentiment. 

Co-evally, resort was held to corresponding severities in order 
to vindicate the majesty of the state. An illustrative instance is 
afforded in the case of Paul Duprey, in the seventeeth century. 
“He had been heard to say that there is nothing like righting one’s 
self; and that, when the English cut off the head of Charles the 
First, they did a good thing. For this and similar observations, 
he was condemned to be dragged from prison by the public exe- 
cutioner and led, in his shirt, with a rope about his neck and a 
torch in his hand, to the gate of the Chateau Saint-Louis, there 
to sue pardon of the King; thence to the pillory of the Lower 
Town, to be branded with the fleur-de-lis on the cheek, and set 
in the stock for half an hour; then to be led back to prison and 
put in iron, ‘till the information against him should be complete!’ 

The crime of lese-majesty, is still extant, but it is no longer 
so sanguinarily punished. 

The progressive amelioration of punishment for crimes found 
expression in the crude beginnings of our penitentiary system 
In order to vindicate the law, a prescribed term of imprisonment 
was adjusted to fit each crime; but this term was arbitrarily fixed 
by the criminal code which left no margin of discretion to the 
court. It was a legislative prescription of vindicative balance, an 
attempt to measure out an amount of pain proportionate to the 
immorality of the offense against the state. Such predetermined 
penalties anticipate the criminal act, and are graded to some a 
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priori standard of wickedness inherent in the law which is vio- 
lated, but do not conform to the wickedness of the criminal him- 
self. They reveal the existence of a vestige of mystic idolism, 
with the state as its object, transcending the social need. The 
deification of the state tends, in penal law, to beget disregard 
both of present public welfare and of individual human suffering. 
It obscures the distinction between vindictiveness and vindication, 
sets afoot a fruitless search for a just measure of moral guilt, 
and is a vicious and vitiating element in the law and in its ad- 
ministration by the courts. . 
A slight change in the relation of the state to the criminal 
eccurred when, at a later date, “good time” laws were first en- 
acted, under which a prisoner might earn, by good conduct, an 
abatement in the term of his sentence. Good time laws involve a 
certain hestitating concession that punishment may rightfully be 
adjusted to the criminal, rather than to his crime; but they retain 
the tinge of antiquated dogmatism, in that the period of incarcera- 
iion is nevertheless defined. Vengeance and mercy are both alike 
contrary to equal, exact justice. There is no effective vindication 
of a broken law, by any means whatsoever, certainly not by means 
of pain inflicted on offenders. The strength of law is in its 
integrity — its wholeness, or observance. Once broken, it can 
never be made whole again, never be adequately repaired. How 
can violated law be restored to wholeness by a patch of punish- 
ment put on the instrument or agent by whom it has been broken? 
The public has also somewhat altered its opinion as to the 
deterrent influence of legal punishment. It is no longer believed 
that inflicted. pain, including the pain of death, has the effect 
surely to diminish the volume of crime in the community, or even 
the number of murders committed. The statistical evidence at 
our command goes to show that undue severity in dealing with 
crime is the occasion of criminal epidemics, and that it aggra- 
vates the virulence of the assaults on social order, as well as aug- 
ments their number; while the infliction of milder, but more 
certain, penalties is attended by a reduction in their number. The 
continued existence of crime proves that legal penalties for crime 
are in fact ineffective. “Laws are made to instruct the good, and 
in the hope that there will be no need for them; also to control 
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the bad, whose ignorance and defectiveness will not be hindered 
from crime.” (This is a very ancient, accepted principle of po- 
litical science.) The causal relation between crime and penalty 
is overestimated. Numerous crimes betoken a communal char- 
acter, which suggests severity; while few crimes and mild pen- 
alties bespeak the better state. Moreover, penalties react; they 
not only reveal, but they contribute to give form and expression 
to the common sentiment of every age and people. 

The underlying purpose of public punishments has assumed, 
of late, a softer name and form. We now name it “retribution,” 
and have in mind a moral purpose directed more to the individual 
offender than to the vindication of the law. This altruistic public 
attitude may run to the extreme of sentimentalism, hurtful both 
to the man and to the state. There is, it is true, a limited range 
jor indulgence and severity, but excess in either direction points 
bevond the field of actual utility to figments of retributory jus- 
tice impossible to realize. No individual, no posible number of 
individuals, even though they may possess and exercise the au- 
thority which inheres in governmental place and power, can 
rightly judge another’s sin; hence they can make no just re- 
quital. 

The intellectual revolution to which the progress of scientitic 
investigation has given birth, in almost every branch of knowl- 
edge, has exerted little influence in the department of criminal 
jurisprudence, until within the last half century, to stir up stag- 
nated penologicai thought and direct it into new channels. Since 
the first national prison congress at Cincinnati in 1870, and the 
enactment in 1877 of the law governing sentences to the New 
York State Reformatory, the desire for retribution has been grow- 
ing less savage; and everywhere we see indications which en- 
courage the hope that ere long this principle, as the basis of the 
criminal code, will be abandoned, and that of social protection 
substituted for it. Protection, divorced from retribution, takes 
note of peril to the current social order, apart from any regard 
to morals, other than the mean or standard that the state itself 
establishes, which may after all be the best moral education that it 
is in the power of the state to give. This changed and changing 
attitude of public opinion marks an epoch in the progress of 
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civilization, from vindictiveness (base product of overweening 
superstition!), through vindication (ap¢ theosis of the state), first 
to retribution, (an impracticable aim), and altruism so on to 
the principle of protection, which is reasonable and feasible. It 
is a noble and useful progress, from superstition to science; from 
mere revery to realism; from dogmatism to rationalism. 

From the view point of the criminal, whether in durance or 
at large, there is not discoverable any verification of the ancient 
and yet current notion that “laws have a religious sanction, and 
rest upon a religious sentiment in the mind of citizens.” The 
common religiousness does not clutch closely, with social moral 
behavior. Religious men are, not seldom, more or less immoral in 
their conduct; and none will deny that many are of good moral 
character, who are not religious. 

Nor does it appear that observance of the law is motived by 
reverence for the state. State homage is a rare quality; where 
it seems to be present, it is found, on closer inspection, to be so 
interwoven with considerations of social custom, self-regard and 
self-interest, that it cannot be recognized as the dominating motive 
of conduct. No wonder then, that the mental habit of convicted 
criminals toward the government is purely negative. The crim- 
inal has not such a sense of relationship (implying sovereignty 
and obedience) to the government as to breed within him any 
deep sentiment either of obligation or of opposition to the state. 
I have never known a prisoner whose crime could be traced to 
any instinct of civic revolt or abiding hostility to the government. 
If such there are, they are not typical, but exceptional. 

The relation of criminals to the officers of the law — to de- 
tectives, constables, sheriffs, jailors, judges and court officials — 
is not usually acrimonious; it is oftener amicable, or one of in- 
difference. Their efforts to avoid arrest or to escape, even when 
accompanied with violence, are instinctive rather than malicious. 
As a class, they are so characterless as to be scarcely capable of 
a serious, sustained attitude of feeling or principle towards con- 
stituted authority. The exceptions to this characterization may 
have been more numerous in remote periods of history, among 
alien races, and under governments of an obsolete type; but 
I speak only of the relation of criminals of to-day, say for the 
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past hundred years, and in the more highly civilized states and 
nations. Anarchists, regicides, and those who commit crimes of 
surpassing horror, are either insane, or so erratic and eccentric 
as to be abnormal. There are also some accidental criminals who 
are normal; but these exceptions do not invalidate the general 
truth of the remark here made. 

Neither is there submissiveness of mind, engendered by a 
sense of justice, among the criminals I have known. Out of many 
thousands, only one ever manifested such rationality. When 
caught, convicted, and in custody, they submit because they can 
not help it, not from any inward sense that the punishment meted 
out to them accords with their deserts. On the other hand, I 
have not found in prisoners a smarting sense of injustice, based 
on inequality in the distribution of penalty. Always, they want 
to be released; they will avail themselves, at any risk, of the 
opportunity to escape; sometimes they plead injustice, on the 
ground of some trifling inconsistency or mere technicality of pro- 
cedure. The latter are given to specious reasoning about their 
situation. Here are two illustrative specimens of such reasoning. 

A student of law in Chicago, ill from overstudy, engaged 
in herding cattle on the western plains. One morning he re- 
mained, with another herdsman, in camp, both of them ill or 
indolent, while the rest went with the herd to pasture. This law 
student killed his cabin mate, and went afield, intending to kill 
other herdsmen and stampede the herd. Instead, he relented, sur- 
rendered and was convicted, under a life sentence to the prison 
under my charge. At first, he was glad to have saved his neck 
from the hangman’s halter; but, after a year or two, he became 
discontented and argued about the injustice done him thus: “My 
act was murder in the first degree, with hanging as its penalty, or 
it was no crime at all. It is therefore wrong that I should be, 
as I am, committed for murder in the second degree, under sen- 
tence for life or for any term of years. Evidently, the verdict of 
the jury was influenced by a doubt of my sanity. In that case, 
I should have been sent to a hospital or discharged as an irres- 
sponsible agent of the killing.” This very intelligent prisoner 
could not see and approve the actual purpose of his incarceration, 
which was not punishment but protection. He could not appre- 
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ciate the propriety of governmental action restraining one so 
erratic as his crime showed him to be. He knew that he could 
not again be tried for the same offence, so could not be executed; 
nor could it be shown that he was at that time insane, theretore 
he could not be transferred to a hospital. He was obsessed by the 
fixed notion of a technical inaccuracy, which he magnified, either 
sincerely or pretendedly, to the dimensions of alleged injustice. 

Another, also a federai prisoner from the plains, who stole a 
government mule, and was sentenced for a term of years, argued 
his case in dialogue, as follows: 

Q. Is not government under a moral obligation to individ- 
uals, as one man is bound in morals to other men, his equals or 
inferiors ? 

A. Suppose I give affirmative reply, what next? 

©. Is there not a moral obligation resting both on govern- 
ments and on individuals to deliver, when it can be done, a human 
being from death or great distress ? 

A. Generally speaking, it must be so. 

©. If circumstances are exceptional, and such that the de- 
liverance must be accompanied by some technical but not very 
harmful infraction of a statutory law made for general applica- 
tion, might not the moral obligation in such exceptional instance 
be rightfully followed ? 

A. Yes, such a situation might arise, when the moral obli- 
gation of humanity would annul, in conscience and before man- 
kind, the common moral duty to observe the laws. 

©. Recognizing self-protection to be the first and dominant 
law of human nature, might not a man, to save his life, himself 
appropriate relief not otherwise available, but which, according 
to the higher law of duty that you yourself approve, is, in justice 
to morality, most clearly his due? 

A. Well, let us have the actual concrete example when an- 
swer may be made. 

Then followed this recital, which he said was his own case; 
and on his statement of it he justified himself, and claimed to feel 
the injustice of his imprisonment. 

“T was out on the plains alone. I had been left behind by the 
caravan, which had gone on before. I was without food or 
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means to get it, and at too great a distance from a settlement to 
reach supplies, alive, by walking. A government mule was also 
astray. I did appropriate it, rode on, and I saved my life, for 
which appropriation of the mule | am now imprisoned. The gov- 
ernment was morally obligated, but inaccessible at the time. 1 did, 
by technical larceny of a government mule, save my life. I obeyed 
the first law of nature, enabled the government to discharge its 
manifest moral duty to me — that’s all—and see! Here I am, 
a criminal! Can you show me the justice of it? Did I not dis- 
charge my duty to myself and to the government? Should not | 
be rewarded by the government, instead of punished?” 

The moral duplicity of the man appeared, when he was asked : 
“How happened it that you were left behind? Was not the stray 
mule in sight, when you were left? Why did you not, when you 
reached the settlement, turn the mule in to the government? Why 
did you attempt to sell it?” 

These are fair samples of the “corroding injustice” which 
some philanthropists allege that imprisoned convicts feel. 

As to the political status of the prisoner, there is of course 
no change in it prior to his conviction, and not much afterward, 
at least after his discharge. We are told that in England ancient 
“outlawry” seems to have signified deprivation of legal protection 
beth of person and property. Later, it merely disabled the outlaw 
from holding property and bringing suit; he still might be sued. 
It is now abolished in civil proceedings, and little used in criminal. 
In the United States it is unknown in civil courts, and has been 
rarely used in criminal. Disfranchisement for felonious crime is 
enjoined by our constitution. It is provided for by statute in New 
York, and generally in the other states also. In New York, crim- 
inals committed to the reformatories are exempted from disfran- 
chisement for crime. Throughout the United States, discharged 
criminals are at liberty to participate, and they very generally do 
participate in politics, in caucuses, conventions, and at the polls. 
IT recall an instance in which, as members of a municipal conven- 
tion, two ex-convicts secured the nomination of a candidate for 
the position of city recorder or judge, which was afterward re- 
pudiated by his party as unfit to be made. One of these men had 
been released from state prison within a few weeks of the date 
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of the convention. The disfranchising statute is almost a dead 
letter. It is nevertheless very desirable for discharged prisoners 
genuinely reformed to be completely rehabilitated, including full 
if gradual restoration to all civil rights and privileges. 

There is no highly civilized country in the world, where 
criminals have such ready access to the social life of the people 
as in the United States of America. The social opportunities ac- 
corded to them, while sometimes serviceable for their rehabilita- 
tion, are fraught with danger. 

A handsome, well-educated young man, the son of a well- 
known rector and religious writer in Geneva, Switzerland, was 
guilty — in conjunction with his stepmother, a young and beauti- 
ful (but, as it proved, dissipated) Italian — of robbing his father 
of his entire accumulations. He fled to London, where he was 
well received by relatives and churchmen, then unaware of his 
criminal action; but his excesses resulted in the exposure of his 
character and recent history. These were sedulously concealed 
by his new friends, who sent him, with letters of introduction, 
to Philadelphia, where he was well received. The Philadelphians 
passed him on to a bishop of his church in central New York, 
whose influence secured for him an engagement, in a high class 
military school for boys, as instructor in French and fencing. 
There he stole the pupils’ money, deported himself scandalously, 
and was soon discharged. His bad character was again concealed, 
so that he was able to obtain another position — in a ladies’ sem- 
inary, to teach the same polite accomplishments. His genteel 
occupation, attractive personality and elegance of social demeanor 
made him a general favorite, and he was admitted to the best 
society of a populous city. He robbed the lady principal of her 
purse, containing six hundred dollars, abstracting it from her 
office on the occasion of a social call, and then proceeded to “blow 
in” the money in the slums of the very town where he was so well 
employed and so favorably situated. He was quickly arrested, 
and the police made his real character known; but fashionable 
saciety did not at once desert him. It lavished upon him foolish 
attentions, even in the police station, and made efforts to secure 
his release, which were unsuccessful, thanks to the good sense 
and firmness of his friend, the aforesaid bishop, through whose 
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influence he came under my charge at the Reformatory. This 
ends the story; but the sequel to it may prove of interest. After 
«bout three years, he was released on parole, and went to good 
‘employment at Cleveland, procured for him by the good bishop. 
Not long afterward he was recalled to Geneva, on account of 
serious illness in his home, but on arriving at Hamburg he was 
himself stricken with fever, and there he died. 

Harrowing tales might be related of the distress occasioned 
by the marriage of discharged convicts to worthy women, whose 
acquaintance was made by them in church or in society, to which 
they had been graciously admitted; also amusing stories of easy 
and favorable reception. Let us confine ourselves to the latter. 

Not very long ago, three reformatory graduates, all of them 
married and prosperous, who were well acquainted with each 
other, but whose antecedents were unknown to their host and to 
the assembled company, were, with their wives, guests at a fash- 
ionable function in New York. They were distributed as partners 
at various card tables, where they greatly enjoyed the novelty of 
their situation and their distinction as superior players and good 
fellows. 

In Detroit, soon after my arrival there for residence, | met 
a man past middle age, a property owner and deacon in a fash- 
ionable Presbyterian church, whose sons — one of them a clergy- 
man, the other an army officer — had graduated at Ann Arbor. 
He voluntarily told me that, when he was a young man, he served 
a ten-year sentence in the New York state prison at Auburn. With 
a sadly humorous smile he explained that his reason for confiding 
this fact to me was his fear that I might find it out. Afterwards, 
I learned that he was in the habit of communicating it to his new 
acquaintances. 

Such easy access to American society should suggest the im- 
portance of so framing laws and conducting prison systems as 
to admit of the final and complete release only of prisoners known 
to be worthy of trust. 

To the industrial commonwealth prisoners are related as para- 
sites. They do not aid, but hinder the legitimate accumulation of 
wealth. They gain their subsistence by fraud, are a menace to thie 
security and the rights of property, and impose upon the public 
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ai enormous burden of taxation. If we accept the maxim that 
the importance of each inhabitant as a political factor is meas- 
ured by his economic use or value, then criminals are not only 
worthless, but worse than worthless. Those in prison and those at 
large together constitute but a small fraction of the total popu- 
lation. Yet the thousands of criminals are to the millions of non- 
criminal inhabitants an occasion of constant apprehension and 
fear. We have an abiding prison population of 100,000; and the 
number of discharged prisoners in the community is probably 
350,000. Mr. Eugene Smith’s conservative estimate of the annual 
cost of crime in the United States is $600,000,000. 

This survey of the harmful relations — moral, political, so- 
cial, and economic — of the criminal class to the state, lends new 
impressiveness to the old question, whether such of them as are 
incorrigible might not justifiably be permanently removed by 
some painless process of extermination. Mr. Randolph McKim, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in his book “Heredity and 
Progress” (1900), seriously advocate such a measure of social 
self-protection. He does not, however, adequately note its nat- 
ural and inevitable reactionary effect. 

Since dependency and crime must forever remain and con- 
tinue to be elements of mixed society, it is worth while to turn for 
a moment, in conclusion, from the discussion of the present mutual 
relations of the criminal and the state, to the consideration of 
those relations as they should be, and as they may become, “when 
kings are philosophers and philosophers are kings ;* when politics 
ceases to be a scramble for office, and government is administered 
in accordance with the principles of political science; when the 
intelligence, not the ignorance and prejudice, of the people,formu- 
lates the proper demand upon legislators and is able to enforce 
its behests. 

Although the high purpose of government is the moral edu- 
cation and training of citizens, there should nevertheless be ex- 
cluded from criminal law and its administration the obsolete notion 
of a transcendental moral obligation, absolute, uniform, binding 
ail individuals alike, and which it is the duty of the state to en- 
force. The religious relations of men are purely personal and 
spiritual; they are not invariable, but variant; hence no human 
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lawmaker or governor can properly impose upon others his own 
religious convictions. There exists without doubt an ethical con- 
sensus of public opinion, intangible but real, an unformulated 
judgment as to what is honorable and what is base in human 
conduct, which affects the life and actions of every man. But 
conformity to this vague standard or disregard of prevalent public 
sentiment is the natural right of a free citizen. All that the state 
may require of him is obedience to statutory law, into whose do- 
main habit and custom overflow; but, with successive changes 
in habit and custom, the law alters its content and its form. Civic 
right and wrong are of human origin, the product of legislation, 
whatever may be their ultimate root in the ethical instincts of 
mankind. 

To this remark I add the expression of my individual belief 
(which is shared by many), that the current metaphysical doc- 
trines of freedom of determination and consequent responsibility 
tend to develop and foster a false theory of punishment, because 
they introduce into it the attributes of deterrence and retribution, 
or intimidation and retaliation. The law-breaker is hurtfully dis- 
cordant, whether wilfully so, or involuntarily wayward. Does not 
that suffice for his legal detention, and justify whatever treatment 
may be essential for his good and that of the community? The 
sole function of the state with reference to him is his reconcilia- 
tion, restraint or removal. Such a fundamental juridical change 
carries with it the surrender of the primitive idea, and of the 
attempt made in existing criminal codes to establish a measure of 
guilt. Professor Krapelin, of the University of Berlin, has pithily 
said: “The mathematical mode of expressing the equivalent of 
each crime in money, or in months and years served in a jail or 
penitentiary, is scarcely more crude than the more lucrative but 
similarly grounded idea of forgiveness of sin by the issue of stock 
certificates of different denominations denoting a corresponding 
lien on a surplus of good works.” 

The desirable and possible changes in the relation of the state 
to the criminal may be summarized as follows: 

(1) From theism to civicism as the basis of the judicial 
system. 
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(2) From retribution to protection as its animating pur- 


pose. 


(3) From expiation to reformation or restraint as the aim 
of imprisonment. 

The effective application of these principles involves reform 
in legislation, in judicial procedure, and in the organization and 
government of prisons, along the line of modern progress in 
science, art, and civilization. There must be extension and per- 
fection of the juvenile court, of probation, and of parole, both 
in law and in its administration, until the time shall arrive when 
no offender will be imprisoned, who can be successfully treated in 
the open. In criminal trials the scope of the judicial inquiry and 
decision should be limited to the determination of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused (meaning thereby the fact and quality 
of the action attributed to him in the information or indictment) ; 
whether due regard to public safety requires his domiciliary re- 
straint; and his formal commitment to prison only when neces- 
sary. The determination of the circumstances and duration of 
his incarceration should be left to another tribunal, namely, to 
the expert guardians of places of confinement, under regulations 
authorized and established by law. 

The Athenian stranger, in Plato’s dialogue entitled “The 
Laws,” 1s made to say: ‘Actions have innumerable characteris- 
tics, which must partly be determined by the law and partly left 
to the judge. The judge must determine the fact; nor can the 
law always prescribe the punishment. * * * There will then 
be no need to determine beforehand the exact proportion of the 
penalty to the crime.” He further suggests that there shall be 
instituted three prisons; one for common offenders—a house of 
reception; another, to be called the house of improvement; and 
a third, in some wild and deserted region in the heart of the 
country, for incorrigibles. How strange it is, that such civic wis- 
dom should so long have slumbered in classic archives, and not 
have availed jor penal science these more than twenty centuries, 
during which it was not applied at all, till so recently, and now 
so partially applied! 

Yet, in view of what has been accomplished of late, and with 
the dawning prospect before our eyes of better things to come, 
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we may congratulate our generation that “the reprisal penal sys- 
tem is passing from the world, is being pushed as a dry leaf by 
the new one, by the protective and preventive system coming to 
replace it. While the one sinks in the darkness of the night, the 
aurora of the other is visible on the horizon.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROBATION. 
BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, LL. D. 


My subject is “The Principle of Probation,” or an inquiry 
into the methods by which society should deal with crime. In 
order to reach any valuable results in it, we must treat it as a 
scientific inquiry. To understand the considerations which must 
determine this great question, we must study human nature, and 
keep in view its capacities and the laws by which habits and 
character are formed and modified. And here is the supreme 
difficulty in making the principles of penological science under- 
stood, whether at the university or in the lecture-room. For 
the prevailing traditions of penal law and of its administra- 
tion are full of assumptions, or pretended principles, which are 
at war with the facts of human nature and are hindrances to 
progress. 

Our penal codes begin by attempting to classify crimes as 
if they were substantive things, being capable of definition and 
comparison, creatures which can be classed in genera and species. 
The law defines manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, 
and so on, as if each offense were something representing a 
distinct character and a distinct degree of guilt, so that when 
the name is given to an act, the proper treatment of the perpe- 
trator can be inferred from it. The entire system is absurd. We 
are dealing, not with acts, but with actors; not with deeds, but 
with men; not with abstractions, but with human hearts, minds. 
and lives. 
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The supremely significant and instructive fact in the deal- 
ings of society with crime in our day, and one which has not 
been fully grasped as yet by the legal profession, not even by 
those who practice in criminal courts, and who should be fa- 
miliar with it, is this: We have now two classes of institutions 
fundamentally distinct in character and purpose, both of which 
are designed by society, erected and conducted at public expense, 
for the purpose of dealing with criminals. The most numerous 
class of these institutions consists of prisons, in which to confine 
men for terms specified by the courts in which they are tried, 
as penalties for their offenses. The laws under which offenders 
are sentenced to these prisons aim to classify crimes according 
to the degree of guilt which they imply, and to assign to each 
of them the penalty which it deserves. Thus to these prisons 
are sent men sentenced to confinement for two, five, ten, four- 
teen or thirty years, or for life, according to the name which 
the law attaches to the crime proved upon them, and each man, 
when he has served the prescribed term, is turned loose upon 
society. The other class of institutions includes what are known 
as reformatories. The fundamental principle here is that an 
offender is sent to them not for a term, but for a specified work. 
It is assumed that his condition proves him to be unfit for social 
life. For some reasons, to be found in his own mind and char- 
acter, he cannot yet be trusted with freedom and the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. But he may possess the capacity to be- 
come an honest, industrious and useful citizen. To the refor- 
matory, then, he is sent to be educated; to be trained to habits 
of industry; above all, to be disciplined in the habit of looking 
forward to the future with the consciousness that his welfare 
and happiness to-morrow depend on his conduct to-day, and that 
he is constantly shaping his own destiny. He is expected to re- 
main until it satisfactorily appears that this training is effec- 
tive, and then he goes forth with the prospect of leading an 
honest and respectable life. This, in brief, is the distinction 
between these two classes of institutions. 

Now, for a generation past, those two kinds of prisons have 
been standing side by side in New York, Massachusetts and 
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other states. Each of them has received thousands upon thou- 
sands of criminals under sentence for grave offences. Each of 
them has sent out thousands of its inmates into the world of 
human society, with all the effects of the life, teachings and 
associations of the institution impressed upon their natures, as 
a preparation for their after career, and what is the result? It 
is definitely known to everyone who has taken the trouble to 
study the official and recorded facts, that a large majority of 
those who have been sent to the traditional prison, and dis- 
charged after serving their terms, have returned to a criminal 
career, and have taken their place among the habitual and, so 
to speak, the professional enemies of society; and that a large 
majority of those offenders who have been sent to the second 
class of institutions have been successfully trained to industry 
and to lawful living, and have become self-supporting citizens. 

Note that I am not assuming to give statistics, with percent- 
ages of the number of discharged inmates relapsed or reformed, 
in either class of prisons. Such statistics are open to criticism, 
and no scientific basis of comparison has been established for 
these institutions which would justify the assertion of precise or 
even approximate numerical results. But the general statement 
which I make, that a large majority of these wards of the State 
are, by one mode of treatment, consigned to the criminal class 
and to final ruin, and that a large majority of them are, by the 
other mode of treatment, saved to society, is far within the 
limits of known experience, and will not be disputed by anyone 
with a knowledge of the subject. What is the reason of the 
difference? 

This leads us to the principle of probation. That is the 
key to the whole subject; it is the touchstone of the difference 
between these two classes of institutions. This principle is not 
a fanciful theory nor a sentiment, but a truth, fixed and funda- 
mental in the facts and science of human nature. We are all 
on probation—that is, we are all on trial in our lives in the 
general sense that what we do to-day determines what shall 
be our fate to-morrow. We are the framers of our own future. 
We cannot put our hands in the fire and have them burned off, 
and then have the use of them in our future life, nor can we 
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clog and mutilate our souls with filth and crime, and to-morrow 
have the proper use of them as human souls again. The supreme 
training of every child until he becomes able to take his place 
as a man in the world is to have this principle of probation 
impressed upon him; to become conscious that, in every act and 
movement of his thoughts, affections and will, he is framing his 
future; that, in the language of psychological science as truly 
as in that of the preacher, whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. He who fully learns this is the educated man; 
he who learns this and acts upon it is the wise and good man. 
He who has not learned it is the infant, while he who has learned 
to live in violation of it is the criminal. Children and crim- 
inals are much alike, in that nearly all criminals, like children, 
have an imperfect sense of responsibility in the present for the 
future. 

Examine the mental habits of a body of such offenders as 
are sent to one of our penal institutions, and you will find that 
seven out of every ten of them are incapable of looking for- 
ward to anything like a remote future. They have to be taken 
in hand like children—like animals—and slowly and painfully 
taught the elementary fact of life and experience, that the future 
is the creature of the present; that to-morrow is cast in the 
mould of to-day. When you have succeeded in making the 
criminal who comes under your control or into your school 
realize that he must suffer to-morrow if he violates a law to- 
day, when you impress him with this sense, so that he bears 
it continually with him, and restrains himself because of it, you 
have taught him the first half of the great lesson of life. When 
he is so far trained in this principle that his consciousness of 
it can withstand the shock of sudden temptation and the long 
weariness of delayed recompense, so that his life is governed 
habitually by the aim and purpose to shape his future day by 
day, hour by hour, he has achieved his education, and is pre- 
pared to take his place in the world as a man among men. 

Probation, then, is the law of education and reform. Long 
experience has taught us that the building up of this sense of 
the future is the end of all right methods of discipline for crim- 
inals. The deadly influence of the old-fashioned prison, as its 
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inmates always say, “takes the heart out of a man.” It in- 
capacitates him for human society. Whatever disposition he had 
to live for the future, and it was weak and imperfect in nearly 
all, and needed support, guidance and invigoration, was expelled 
or destroyed by entrance into prison. ‘There is nothing for 
him thenceforth but to be a criminal, to revolve between crime 
in free life and its punishment in prison. Society spends much 
of its energy in impressing on the criminal the hopelessness of 
his condition. There are few even of the benevolent who will 
associate with him, who will not on any occasion which brings 
them into contact with him, show their feeling of suspicion and 
aversion. ; 

The aim of the reformatory, then, is to apply the principle 
of probation by making life in the reformatory a probationary 
life; a life in which this principle shall become incorporated 
in the very consciousness and soul of the offender. But re- 
member this: that while a man is in confinement, while sub- 
jected to the discipline of a penal institution, a true probation 
is almost impossible. What we mean by probation is a course of 
life in freedom and in society—that is to say, its essential elements 
are that there shall be liberty of choice, from hour to hour, be- 
tween evil and good, and that this choice shall be continuously 
exercised, under the social influences which come with fellow- 
ship and intercourse, with all the relations of neighbor, friend, 
family and fellow-citizen. Without these two elements in union, 
there can be no natural and perfect probation. If you take 
away a man’s freedom, not merely in the technical sense of 
placing him in stone walls, but by putting him under iron dis- 
cipline, where every act is prearranged and regulated for him, 
so that his life in every detail is determined by others—his ris- 
ing, his meals, his labors, his exercises, his conversation, all 
ordered by rigid rules and limited by narrow restrictions—you 
suppress the activity of the will, and make him largely a ma- 
chine. You destroy that personal freedom which is the great 
formative and upholding power in character, you limit to the 
narrowest field those exercises of the will by which we direct 
and control every detail of our lives. Did you ever think how 
many decisions vou make in a day? How many acts of choice 
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are performed by your volition? Every movement of the body, 
every word you utter, is the result of an act of the will de- 
pendent upon considerations in your mind which determine it. 
Throw a man into prison, under its severe discipline, and that 
experience is taken from him; he becomes, in all matters of 
moment, an instrument in the hands of the law and the officers 
of the institution. At the same time that his freedom is de- 
stroyed all social influences are taken from him. The chief 
agency for the general and proper development of human nature 
is the fellowship of mankind. But in prison free and natural 
conversation is impossible; companionship and sympathy are 
restricted; the social basis of the soul is cut from under it. 
Thus, in confinement the two essential elements of human 
life as a probation are destroyed, and with all our efforts it is 
impossible adequately to replace them. Great and beneficial as 
the work of our reformatories has been, it is hampered and 
narrowed at every point by the impossibility of reconciling im- 
prisonment, in any form, with a degree of freedom and of true 
companionship which will answer to the demands of the prin- 
ciple of probation, and give it full efficiency. Hence it is of 
prime importance that, to the utmost extent possible, the pro- 
bationer shall be kept outside of the walls of institutions and 
apart from their discipline and their solitude. If you would 
reform the probationer of criminal tendencies you must place 
him under social influences and where his power of will is 
continually exercised. You cannot give him the power to choose 
good unless you give him also the power to choose evil. In 
order that he may be drawn to use his power of choice for good, 
and not for evil, you must surround him with all the influences 
for right and for strength of character that you can command. 
During the formative period of life the acts, the sayings, the very 
looks and atmosphere of those around us are at work upon 
our natures, shaping their growth. The weak need these in- 
fluences even more than the strong. Those who have criminal 
tendencies need them more than those who are free from such 
tendencies. Hence it comes to pass, not as an impression, not 
as a theory, not as a dream, but as a scientific fact which lies 
at the basis of all true penal law and administration, that in 
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order to reform men whose natures are prone to crime and 
save them to society, their personal freedom must be conserved 
to the utmost extent that is safe for others, and they must be 
surrounded with social influences as natural and as strong as 
those which other men enjoy. In other words, the ideal of 
reformatory efficiency would be attained by a society which 
should itself become the probation officer for those who have 
gone astray, a community which, as a whole, should exercise 
supervision over them, should follow their daily life with af- 
fectionate care and kindness, should extend the sympathy of 
human brotherhood to them in trial and under temptation, should 
furnish them with a guidance and a leadership which will tend 
to keep them in the right way. 

In the few minutes allowed me here I can but make a sug- 
gestion of broad considerations, in the hope that you will apply 
them yourselves, in your thoughts, to the correction and com- 
pletion of your ideas of penal law and administration. It is by 
obtaining rational attention to the subject and by the forma- 
tion of a sound public opinion upon it, in accordance with 
true principles of social science, that any valuable reform can 
be effected. To this end keep steadily in mind one pregnant 
thought. All that has been done in recent times to mitigate 
the ferocity of penal laws and to make organized society the 
savior, instead of the destroyer, of its most unfortunate class, 
has been done by introducing hope to the prisoner. On the door 
of the jail of the old-style was written: “Leave hope behind, 
ye who enter here.” The new gospel of penal law, the new 
doctrine of social science, is to make the prison the home of 
hope. When a wrong-doer is brought to its gate, let him in, 
saying: “Here is a place of rest until you are able to go forth, 
as we feel assured you will, to do a man’s work in the world.” 
Hope is the stimulus of effort; the prospect of creating a 
future is the motive for doing well in the present. Religion 
and science, whatever conflict they may have or be imagined 
to have in aught else, are at one in this fundamental truth; and 
in accordance with it all penal laws should be framed and all 
penal institutions conducted. With this principle clearly in view, 
we should know that it is the extreme of folly, and is treason to 
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society, to send an habitual or professional criminal, a depraved 
nature, with no sense of order or restraint of conscience, out 
into the world, whether he has served a term of years in prison 
or not; and that every such enemy of mankind should be con- 
fined until his character is changed and his future honesty of 
life reasonably assured. But, on the other hand, I would com- 
mend to your reading a remarkable paper in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, for February, written by an intelligent man, 
who has served as a convict a term of imprisonment in a British 
State prison. He gives a striking and doubtless a correct ac- 
count of the character of the habitual criminals with whom he 
was associated. He knew them by thousands, in the course of his 
career, but among them all there were but two whom he could 
regard as hopeless. The rest were habitual criminals because 
there was no other life open to them; because of the want of 
that element of hope which is the motive power of all true 
human life. You cannot reform without it; you cannot even 
sustain in law-abiding citizenship the mass of our fellow-men 
who are not criminals without it. How, then, can we ask the 
man who has fallen, who meets all the obstacles of weakness, 
of habit, of discouragement, of bad repute, to overcome them 
without the inspiration of hope? This is the one force which 
moves humanity onward. Put it into the heart and life of the 
convict, and the work of reform is begun, his salvation is nearer 
than he or the world has believed. He is brought into touch 
with the movement of the race towards light, with the cheerful 
and confident promise of a nobler future, which inspires the 
greatest poet of our age to cry: 


“Tho’ the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic, and the beard-blown goat 
Hang on the shaft, and the wild fig-tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trympet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow.” 


XI. 


Reighborbood Improvement. 


NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT. 
MISS JANE ADDAMS, CHAIRMAN. 


In opening the session on Neighborhood Improvements, Miss 
Addams spoke as follows: 

As this is the first meeting of the Committee on Neighbor- 
hood Improvement connected with the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, perhaps a word is in order to explain 
why such a committee is given a place in such a conference. 
The old fashioned charities, as we know, concerned themselves 
almost altogether with the individual. A great effort was made 
to find out promising boys or girls and to help them so that event- 
ually, as my neighbors would say, they could move over onto the 
boulevards. After that, great effort was directed to the families, 
still trying to do as much as possible for the individual, to give 
him new ideas and new impulses, to change the set of ideas from 
which he acted, but Charity Organization Associations at last 
consented that the individual should be treated as a mem- 
ber of his family. Miss Richmond told this conference once of a 
certain family which had been visited by various churches and 
benevolent individuals for years and no one had ever interviewed 
the head of the family because he happened to be a man. The 
good people thought charity ought to confine itself to women 
and children, the old notion of considering only the individual, 
or the family, has now extended itself to treating neighbor- 
hoods, certain districts, which seem to be below the level of 
citizenship which other districts have attained. It has been 
discovered that promising boys go to pieces because their neigh- 
borhood influence is bad. It has been discovered that families 
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break down and go the wrong way because they have not 
the moral energy in themselves to overcome influences from the 
outside. So those people who are concerned in social betterment, 
have come to believe that to these agencies which devote them- 
selves to the individual and the family should be added agencies 
which study conditions of neighborhoods as a whole or districts 
as such, in order to show what things can be done for given dis- 
tricts in order that certain stigmas, certain temptations, certain 
reputations may be removed. 

Curiously enough the first agencies that undertook these dis- 
trict activities felt as if they were going into a strange country, 
as if they were going to encounter people more or less unlike 
themselves, and some of them took a name which is more or less 
cbnoxious to Americans; they called themselves “settlements,” 
as if they were pioneers in a new and strange country. But 
after living in them for ten or fifteen years, they discovered 
that the people living there are very useful people, that they in- 
clude all kinds of people and that they have in themselves reser- 
voirs of moral power, and of civic ability, if these powers 
are but found out and properly aroused ; that with those agencies 
for neighborhood improvements which must be brought from the 
outside one can count upon tremendous aids from within the 
neighborhoods, even though they be called depressed neighbor- 
Loods, in the poorer quarters which every city has. 

It is impossible this evening to give anything of a historic 
survey of what has been done in the line of neighborhood im- 
provements. My first introduction to such a thing was in London 
years ago when Octavia Hill took me to see the first playgrounds 
in London made out of the old grave-yards. Those old grave- 
yards turned into play-grounds had almost upset the British Em- 
pire. One would suppose that it had centred its efforts upon pre- 
serving from the footsteps of little children those special spots of 
ground. I remember very well seeing the children play there 
in a curious dodging way, skipping from one plot to another 
with great strides. I was much younger than I am now, 
and more given to theories, and I propounded the theory to 
Miss Hill that the children had played on the streets so much and 
had been interrupted by passing teams and wagons and they got 
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in this way of dodging. She smiled and said: “No; they 
are afraid of stepping on the graves lest a ghost come and pull 
them down.” From that old beginning of taking the children as 
neighborhood children and giving them something that belonged 
to them of their own neighborhood, to go through all the devel- 
opment of neighborhood improvements, through community life 
and community interest — this history it would take a long time 
to repeat, and so I shall not try. But we might cite instances of 
successful community spirit — that little Tyrolese village at Ober- 
ammergau and see what has been accomplished there because 
these people have preserved the drama and have worked out their 
power in relation to it. Or take some neighborhood in which 
the young people have given themselves year after year to de- 
bating and discussing great social questions and reform. Take 
one or a dozen instances which might be mentioned and we 
should find in any group of simple, uncultivated people that if 
they are given some line of interest, given something which con- 
nects itself with their daily life and their hope for the future, 
we are amazed at the power and the artistic ability which such 
a group can develop. And one may imagine then what we may 
expect from our city and country neighborhoods when the public 
school becomes a center in which every member of that commu- 
nity having hunger of mind or interested in the vocation which 
he wishes to follow, may have the needed opportunity outside his 
working hours, when something shall be done for the genuine 
cultivation of life; one can imagine that we shall look back 
upon the feeble reports we give to-night as something which 
occurred back in a far away time before we had enough faith in 
humanity to develop it adequately, but went bungling along slowly 


during many years without dreaming of what the future might 
bring forth. 
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THE PLAYGROUND AS A PART OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON, MASS. 


The playground as a part of the public school is not one, 
but several things. It includes in the first place the playground 
in the school yard. The overwhelming opinion of the grammar 
schoolmasters in Boston, to whom I have sent out a circular ask- 
ing questions on this and other points, is in favor of retaining the 
outdoor recess; and it is difficult to watch children during recess 
without believing that it supplies a real want. 

But what is a schoolyard playground — how big is it? In 
Boston the size varies from nothing up to 59 square feet for each 
child; the average being about 19 square feet. The minimum 
size prescribed by the English Board of Education is 30 square 
feet per child; and my observation, and the testimony of the 
Boston teachers, lead me to believe that this figure is about right 
although the London schools in practice generally allow 40 feet. 
For primary schools the minimum size might possibly be a little 
smaller. Thirty square feet per child makes 1,452 children to 
the acre. In arriving at so low a figure, | am proceeding upon 
the theory that the use of the playground for the purpose of re- 
cess is a somewhat peculiar one. I have watched recess in the 
Boston schools and elsewhere a good many times; I have, on 
this point also, obtained the opinion of most of the masters of 
our grammar schools, and it coincides with mine — namely that 
what children mainly want in recess is not fixed games, cer- 
tainly not such games as require an effert of attention or the ac- 


curate direction of movement. (Heaven forbid that they should 
be subjected, during that time, to a misapplication of Swedish or 


other nerve-exhausting forms of gymnastics): what they want 
is rather what is generally known as “free play’—a form of 
exercise which consists, as everybody knows, in running around, 
pushing each other, and squealing. To indulge in this free play 
or “letting off steam,’”’—to run around, push or thump each 
other, and squeal — is, I believe, the ideal and legitimate occupa- 
tion of children during recess; and for this purpose, the testi- 
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mony seems to show that even as little as 25 square feet per 
child will serve as a minimum requirement. I have noticed, 
however, that the older boys in the grammar schools — those 
of about fourteen years and over—seem to have lost the in- 
stinct, amounting almost to genius, which makes the smaller 
children do precisely the thing that they ought to do in order to 
gain relaxation of mind while getting rid of the pent up surplus 
energy of their bodily faculties, (or perhaps it is the greater 
dignity which the boys of this age have attained which inhibits 
them). At all events, these older boys have a way of standing 
along the fence, and I have thought that for their benefit some 
kind of game suited to their years and dignity ought to be in- 
troduced; an innovation which would considerably increase the 
necessary number of square feet per boy, and brings the neces- 
sary amount in grammar schools up to 30 feet. 

I am not so sure about the girls. They have less of the 
thumping and yelling instinct, and in their case a greater pro- 
vision for games may be good, provided the games are sufficiently 
frivolous; if care is taken, that is to say, not to appeal to the 
girl’s morbid instinct for law and order. And yet perhaps the 
walking in clumps and whispering — nature’s prescription after 
a very early age — may be the best. 

A practical consideration is that the school needs the sur- 
rounding space for the sake of light and air, even if it were not 
to be used as a playground; and where the neighboring build- 
ings are getting to be five stories high, as is the case in crowded 
tenement-house districts nowadays, this space, in order to save 
the children’s eyes and lungs, ought to be about as big as the 
need of a playground in recess would require. 

Another practical consideration is that of school gardens; 
for when the school committee is taking a piece of land, it might 
as well, first as last, get it large enough for both purposes. 
Again I refer to my Boston teachers, and to others interested in 
school garden work, who perhaps have more experience, and the 
testimony I get points to about the fifth to the seventh grades 
in the grammar school as including the ages in which these gar- 
dens are especially valuable, and to about two and one-half feet 
by eight feet or thereabouts for each child’s garden—say 25 
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square feet per child, including the paths between, so that, besides 
the 30 square feet for play, children in these grades need an ad- 
ditional 25 feet for gardens. 

And the playground needs the school almost as much as 
the school needs the playground, for certain reasons of a prac- 
tical and obvious sort. It requires, for instance, the following 
things which the school supplies and which would otherwise 
have to be specially provided, namely: Drinking water and sani- 
tary arrangements, a place to store playthings and apparatus, an 
indoor place for quiet games and occupations in summer, for no 
child can take strenuous physical exercise for ten hours a day 
in hot weather, and above all, shade. As the playground must 
have all these things, it is economy in the use of plant to put it 
where these already exist. 

Another advantage of the schoolyard as a playground is 
that the school site is chosen as a place that the children can get 
to, and is presumably as cheap as any place in the neighborhood 
that will answer this requirement. Land in the remote suburbs, 
amid the wild woods and the green fields —or haply on a salt 
marsh or in the midst of some wide desert of gravel, half-bricks 
and tomato cans—land enjoying that graceful seclusion in 
which cheapness as well as distance lends enchantment to the 
view, has for the imagination of the taxpayer a strong and peren- 
nial fascination; but by some malign perversity of fate, the 
places that the children in the crowded districts can easily get 
to never seem to be found in these wild and rural parts. The 
requirements of the city playground as regards location are, in 
short, precisely those of the city school. 

The schoolyard playground will, besides fulfilling the re- 
quirements of recess, be the playground for the smaller children 
during vacation and in the afternoon. For the sake of this lat- 
ter use it must be furnished with a few games and toys, espe- 
cially with building blocks; it ought to have swings, tilts and 
other juvenile apparatus such as can be hung up or cleared away 
during the crowded recess time; and above all, it must be pro- 
vided with two things, namely, sand and kindergartners. A sand 
box will furnish occupation to as many children to the square 
inch as any other arrangement of the earth’s surface has been 
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found to do and will therefore not lessen the available space. 
Swings can be tied up out of the way during recess and let down 
for use in the afternoon; and there are so many children inevit- 
ably kept at home in the afternoon that I do not think it will be 
found that they take up more room than can be spared for them, 
especially as the bar need not be more than seven or even five and 
one-half feet high. Swings on a playground are always used, 
summer or winter, rain or shine. I have seen those on the Civic 
League playground in Boston all in full use on dark November 
afternoons, when the thermometer was well below freezing, the 
wind blowing a gale, and the sand and gravel hissing across the 
playground like a storm in the desert. The kindergartner is 
essential because she has studied Froebel, and therefore under- 
stands what children are, what they want, and how to provide 
it for them. 

Besides the schoolyard, two other kinds of playground must 
be provided, preferably combined at the same point — the out- 
door gymnasium and the ball field. These should, if possible, 
be combined with one of the schoolyard playgrounds — or with 
another playground of the same class, intended for the little 
children — and also with a space where the bigger girls can play 
really lively, romping, and exciting games. They should, in 
short, be family playgrounds, including benches and _ bleechers 
for the mothers and fathers to look on. They ought to include, 
also, the school gardens of the neighboring schools, and be other- 
wise, by means of flowers and shrubs round the edges, made to 
look a little less hideous than it is generally considered neces- 
sary for the city playground to look. But, whether thus com- 
bined or not, the outdoor gymnasium should include a place 
for running games, and should have in it only such ap- 
paratus as it is found in practice that the boys actually use —a 
necessary caution inasmuch as the fact is sometimes overlooked 
that apparatus, however scientifically devised, does very little for 
the development of the children if they cannot be induced to go 
near it. The apparatus which they will actually use is princi- 
pally that in the use of which the element of falling comes in — 
for instance, tilts and teeter ladders, sliding poles and coasts, 
swings, trapezes and traveling rings. Swings and perhaps tilts 
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should be left out where boys past the strenuous age of Io are 
being provided for. Besides the sensation of falling, what the 
middle-sized child, especially the middle-sized boy, particularly 
wants is a chance to do stunts —to show how great and brave, 
accomplished and generally enviable he is, and how much more 
so than any other boy. Partly for this reason, horizontal bars and 
flying rings should be provided, vaulting horses are good, and 
parallel bars permissible; and there should be a reasonably soft 
space of sand or tan-bark for tumbling — not merely of the cas- 
ual and involuntary, but also of the more deliberate sort. 

This affording of an opportunity, by apparatus and other- 
wise, for the performance of difficult or dangerous feats — for 
doing stunts —is one of the chief functions of the playground 
because such opportunity fills a place in the boy’s nature the 
filling of which is a necessity not only to the happiness of the 
boy and to the peace of the surrounding neighborhood, but also 
to the boy’s true education, in which it supplies an essential part. 

I once made a study of the small weekly magazines that are 
sold for a nickel and that may be described as the yellow litera- 
ture of boyhood. I pursued this study at a considerable sacri- 
fice (which anyone will understand who will undertake to read 
any one number of any of these magazines entirely through), 
because I felt that they were expert witnesses as to the boy’s 
tastes. They are published to sell; the object of their existence 
is to make money, and to make it out of boys; therefore they 
must suit the taste of boys, and presumably succeed in doing so. 
In the very first one of these magazines that I read the hero starts 
out in the afternoon to go to a clambake. As he approaches the 
seashore, where the festivity is to take place, he is confronted 
by a masked ruffian, who jumps out from behind a tree and puts 
a pistol to his head. The boy quickly but firmly knocks the 
masked ruffian down, takes away his pistol, and is about to pull 
off his mask, when he hears terrible yells coming from the direc- 
tion of the beach and rushes through the woods just in time to 
find a bull about to kill one of the girls. He puts the bull out 
of business by the simple process of shooting out his eyes with 
the revolver; explains to the owner, who turns up just then, in 
a few well-chosen words that the bull was making a nuisance of 
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himself and had to be restrained; and then, immediately after a 
heavy dinner of clams and pie, he very appropriately, takes part 
in a swimming race. He gets ahead of his rival in the race by 
rounding the mark inside of him, and is just going to win when 
the masked ruffian, with another masked ruffian, makes his ap- 
pearance in a dory and begins batting him over the head with 
an oar —or rather trying to do so, for every time the masked 
ruffian strikes, the boy dives and comes up on the other side of 
the boat. At last the masked ruffian gets on to his rhythm and 
hits him just as he comes up. The boy is stunned by the blow 
and immediately sinks down bump onto the bottom, where he 
would have drowned if his defeated rival in the swimming race 
had not dived and rescued him. Well, these are just a few lit- 
tle preliminary stunts, introduced to whet the reader’s appetite 
for the real climax, which comes later on in a ball game, in 
which of course the hero greatly distinguishes himself. 

Now that story shows what is the boy’s idea of spending a 
pleasant afternoon — the sort of routine that would seem to him 
thoroughly satisfactory and desirable. And the boy’s love and 
capacity for doing dangerous things are not by any means imagi- 
nary. A few years ago at the Sportsmen’s Show in Boston, 
there was a man who used to dive 70 feet down into a small 
trough of water. The man did it before a large audience and 
was making his living by it; but there were some boys one after- 
noon who, without requiring the presence of an audience — in- 
deed modestly seeking an opportunity when they should be as 
little observed as possible —and after the lights were put out, 
crawled out from a place of concealment in the gallery, got onto 
the man’s lofty perch and, accoutred as they were, jumped into 
his trough or bathtub, 70 feet below, acquiring thereby only a 
scolding from the janitor, some wet clothes to walk home in, 
and possibly an unsympathetic reception when they got there. 
(It is true that they may have got their names into the news- 
papers, as they certainly did get an account of their adventure.) 
Another instance of the same sort was that of a man who tried 
to make an honest dollar by doing some high diving off City 
Point, but after all the boys in the neighborhood had shown him 
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the variations and improvements of which his favorite stunts 
were capable he had to go out of business. 

Now the thing to remember, from the educational point of 
view, is that a boy does these things — performs these stunts of 
various sorts—not in pursuance of a mere whim: on the con- 
trary, the impulse he is obeying is among the most persistent in 
his nature, and obedience to it is the most serious thing in life to 
him. Moreover the central and essential truth of all is that the 
boy is right. It is by such obedience alone that he can attain 
his true and normal growth. What the boy feels, although he 
feels it unconsciously and would be utterly incapable of putting 
his feeling into words, is that with him it is now or never; that if 
certain essential qualities of his nature, — address, courage, man- 
liness, — are ever to get their development, they must get it now. 
In the life of the human being, as in that of any growing thing, 
there is a time for all things; there is a time when each set of 
qualities has got to get its development if such development is 
ever to be got at all. If the boy does not do daring things and 
does not measure himself against other boys in games and con- 
tests, he will never grow to be a man. The chance once missed 
will never come back to him. 

That is why our system of education must include an oppor- 
tunity for the doing of difficult and dangerous feats. Tiddlede- 
winks is a good game but the real moral food of boyhood is made 
of sterner stuff. : 

Another thing the boy of the Big Injun age must have is a 
teacher on the playground—not for the sake of discipline ; grown 
ups are too soft to be of any use for that purpose, but partly for 
maintaining order and partly because, for boys of this age, out- 
side leadership of some sort seems to be in mogt cases a necessity. 
It is true that boys who are brought up in the very strong tradi- 
tion of a predominating game, or who are thrown with any older 
boys who take some interest in looking after them, will play with- 
out the leadership of a grown-up person. But this is not true of 
most boys and is not true at the times of the year when the tra- 
ditionally established game is not in season. There is a critical 
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under eleven years old, that in most cases make anarchy practic- 
ally inevitable a large part of the time if they are left to them- 
selves. A boarding school teacher of my acquaintance, whose 
special province has been looking after boys of this age during 
their playhours, told me that the only kind of occupation he had 
ever known them capable of carrying on if left to themselves 
was to set upon one of their number and tease him. This 
seemed to be the highest social institution they were able to 
support. 

A boy, it has been well said, is an engine with the steam up. 
He is also at the Big Injun period to a large extent an engine 
without a track and without an engineer. He is possessed by a 
restless torce and a necessity of doing something, and something, 
mereover, that shall have real life in it; but with an inadequate 
power of finding out, in the paths of peaceful life at least, just 
what that something is —a condition of mind and feeling which 
lias led many good people to suspect that the enemy of mankind 
has special access to the minds of boys of this particular age. Ob- 
viously, he is not a whole or finished creature, but an incomplete 
and partial one—an infant— part of a larger whole. The 
teacher or play leader is his true supplement, as truly the other 
half of him as the mother is of the baby in its first year. 

The leaders whom the school will furnish to the children 
during play hours will include an expert on games and physical 
exercise ; but they will also include, for some hours every week, 
the same teachers who have charge of the children in the schoo! 
rcom. As my boarding school principal said to me, “When you 
join with the boys in their games, the problem of discipline dis- 
appears.” 

Moreover, th¢ true problem of the teacher is not really one of 
teaching ; rather one of getting hold of the boy, of stimulating 
his spiritual life. The different subjects taught are, in their most 
important aspect, so many avenues by which the real thing within, 
the real boy, may perhaps be reached; and every experienced 
teacher will tell you that different children will be reached in 
different ways. The experience of the child in at last coming 
to the subject which really awakens a response is not so much an 
experience of learning as it is an experience of conversion. 
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Whether it is geometry or clay modeling or football which he 
finally feels that he understands and that he amounts to some- 
thing, the effect on him is that of an awakening, and is seen 
not only in the subject in which he is first successful, but in every 
other lesson and in everything that he does or undertakes. To 
omit from the teacher’s means of reaching the inner life the one 
means which is most likely to succeed is not a scientific way of 
arranging our school curriculum. It may be said perhaps that 
the boy will be reached just the same, if he has a play-ground, 
whether the playground is under the school or not; but it is not 
quite the same thing in that case. The illumination will be more 
likely to reach to his lessons and especially (a matter of great 
though secondary importance ) it will illuminate not only the boy’s 
but the teacher’s mind, if it has been the teacher himself and not 
an outsider by whom the spark has been struck. 

And the playground must be put distinctly under the master 
of the school as a part of the plant for the proper use of which 
he is responsible, in order that he may have placed in his hands 
the machinery necessary for dealing with the whole boy and may 
be made to feel that the whole boy — the education of boys and 
girls and not merely teaching them things—is his job. The 
question parents ask of the head of a boarding school is not “How 
much Latin have you taught my boy?” or “How good is he at 
arithmetic?” but “What kind of a boy have you made of him?” 
and until we learn to put the question to our public school teachers 
in the same way we are not asking of them to do the thing that 
we really want done. 

Another thing that a boy must have is games; and for this 
rezson a ball field is an essential part of our educational plant — 
for in America when we say games we mean practically the 
game — base-ball, with foot-ball looming up as its autumn coun- 
terpart. The necessity of games is, first, because the standard of 
effort and of attainment reached by boys in their games is higher 
than is held up for them, or can successfully be held up for them, 
in any other pursuit. The discipline is severer than can possibly 
be elsewhere attained. A small boy throws a ball in such a 
manner as to curve in a way which a few years ago was consid- 
ered to be impossible; another small boy hits the ball with a 
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round stick, while a third urchin in the distance turns his back, 
runs as fast as he can, and finally turns round and catches the 
ball.over his shoulder. When you consider how small a part of 
the curve that the ball was making this third boy saw before he 
started to run, and how accurately he had to judge where it was 
coming down, you will see that the feat is not an easy one. These 
boys are held up by their companions to a standard of effort and 
of attainment which not even the fiercest schoolmaster of the 
old school ever dreamed of exacting or would have supposed it 
possible to reach. A boy who is almost turning himself inside 
out in his efforts, but who fails in any point of the game, is 
spoken to by his companions in language that I will not venture 
to repeat and with a severity which no grown person is sufficiently 
hard-hearted even to attempt. The strenuousness of his effort is 
no palliation of his offense. The standard he is held up to is an 
inexorable one. Good intentions don’t go on the ball field. It is 
the thing you do the hardest that produces the most enduring 
effects; your deepest experience leaves the deepest crease. It 
is not in the school room, but on the ball field that the boy’s real 
life, the part of it that is most serious to him, is passed. In leav- 
ing the ball field out of our school plant, our public education is 
playing the part of an old hen trying to conduct her duck’s semi- 
nary on dry land. 

There is, I know, the great difficulty of the enormous amount 
of space required for our national game. The man who will de- 
serve the best of his country during the present century will be 
the one who will invent a method of preserving the essence of 
base-ball within a space about one-tenth of that now required. 

The other thing which the game contributes to children’s 
education is in its service as a school of citizenship. The teaching 
ot citizenship is, I take it, the aim and purpose of the American 
school. It is for this reason that the state has, in our country, 
from the very first made the schools its business. If citizenship 
is the aim of our public schools, it is time that in the curriculum 
provided the most potent means for the teaching of citizenship 
should no longer be left out. 

In the little round games of the kindergarten the children 
get their first sense of social unity. In the Big Injun age the 
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social sense seems to decline as the games become more indi- 
vidualistic and competitive; nevertheless, there is in the very 
maintenance of the rules of the game, whatever it is, in the carry- 
ing on of any game at all, a social organization involved. Then 
cradually within the games themselves, the social instinct begins 
again to show; first, perhaps, in the series game, the one in 
which the boys feel themselves to be not merely this boy and that 
boy, but a string of boys (as, for instance, in some forms of 
leap frog), all doing the same stunt in turn; then come loosely 
organized games of sides,—first, of the “hill-dill,’ and later 
of the “prisoners’ base” variety — and finally the great group 
games, in which the competition is not between individuals, but 
between groups of children, of which football is the greatest and 
the type. Running parallel to almost the whole series, is our 
great national game, suiting itself to every age, from the scrub 
game, at which the Big Injun seeks to stay in all the afternoon 
while the other boys hunt balls for him (the very happy hunting 
ground of the Rig Injun period), up through games of tem- 
porarily chosen sides to the regularly formed and organized teams, 
— themselves perhaps representing a school or some other larger 
organism, — in which each boy has his special part assigned, by 
the performance of which he renders his service to the whole. 

These group games are, in my opinion, the best school of 
citizenship that exists. In playing these games the boy is not 
going through the forms of citizenship — learning parliamentary 
law, raising points of order and moving the previous question — 
he is being initiated into its essence, actually and in a very vivid 
way participating in the thing itself. He is undergoing the actual 
and habitual experience of losing the sense of his own individu- 
ality in that of a larger whole: é¢xperiencing citizenship not learn- 
ing about it. 

The boy belongs to the football team during a game, and par- 
takes of its consciousness, with an intensity hardly found in the 
associations of later life. A football team has a nervous organism 
almost as intense as that of an individual, and (after one of those 
wonderful problems in arithmetic that the quarterback gives out 
from time to time) it will strike on a given point with the com- 
bined weight and strength of its eleven constituent members — 
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members in a true sense — with almost as complete a unity of 
intention and of impetus as that with which a trained boxer will 
strike with his fist. To the boy playing football this losing him- 
self in the consciousness of the team, utterly subordinating his 
individual aims to the common purpose, is not a matter of self- 
sacrifice but of self-fulfillment, the coming into his birthright, the 
satisfying of his human necessity of socialization, of becoming a 
part of a social or political whole. What is being born in that boy 
is the social man — man the politician, man the citizen; and it 
is my belief that in most instances this political or social man 
will get himself thoroughly and successfully born in no other way. 

That is what the gang impulse means. We read every day 
something of the terrors and evil doings of the gang; but the 
impulse that makes the gang is not a lawless impulse, but here 
again the most lawful thing there is. It is indeed a manifestation 
of the very spirit of law itself; it is the social spirit, the thing 
that all laws are intended to express. That it should lead the 
boy to lawlessness is not because of the perversity of the boy or 
of the evil nature of the spirit; it is because of our own perversity 
in denying to this most lawful impulse some lawful method of ex- 
pression. 

If in making public provision for the education of our chil. 
dren, — in our anxious search of the heavens and the earth and 
the waters under the earth for all possible subjects and materials 
with which to arouse and to enlighten them, — we still fail to 
supply the one opportunity which of all others the child’s nature 
imperiously calls for, the one thing which in any case, if not in 
one form then in another, he is most certainly going to have, we 
cannot expect that our system shall be a success. We need the 
playground, and we need the group game. We also need to con- 
nect these with the school. In the cultivation of citizenship foot- 
ball represents intensive cultivation. It establishes the color, but 
the color must be spread over a larger area, the patriotism must 
include a larger group. On the Civic League playground the 
prizes are given, not to the team (never of course to the indi- 
vidual player) but to the school. By this means and others masters 
and teachers will learn how to enlarge team patriotism to school 
patriotism. They will also learn how to get a larger proportion of 
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the boys playing, until, in every class of thirty there shall be 
three nines with a substitute on each, and until in the whole 
school there is the spirit of “What will you do for Yale?” And 
then, as the time comes ripe, the teacher will, by implication rather 
than by precept, suggest the wider idea — ‘*What will you do 
for Rome?” He will suggest that Sam Adam, that Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge, were playing the game; that the politician 
who works for the whole people, and the voter who votes for 
him, are playing the game —and that the ward boss isn’t. 

If our public schools are for the making of citizens, they 
must be enabled, and must learn, to utilize the force of the spirit 
of citizenship, as it actually exists in the boy’s soul to-day, in 
such way that it shall do its legitimate work of making a citizen 
of him, instead of allowing it to run partly to waste and partly 
to turning him into a tough or criminal. 


THE ENLARGED FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH, GREENWICH HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


New England is the home not only of our educational meth- 
ods but also of our educational ideals. The old colonial man 
looked upon life primarily as a religious and theological problem, 
secondarily as an educational problem. It is true that these ideas 
were to some extent fused. Life, being a term of probation, is 
that period when man must learn how to prepare himself to pre- 
sent on the Day of Account a good showing of his time spent, 
his deeds done, his gifts developed. Yet, taken in the large, these 
two aspects of life are sharply divided. Religion is the necessity, 
education a desirable luxury. Although the minister of religion 
held an aristocratic position superior to that of the teacher, his 
ministration represented the democratic need of every man for 
his soul’s salvation. Education helped in the understanding of 
religious problems, and was therefore the handmaid of religion, 
but by no means her equal. In other words, neither religion nor 
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education conceived of man as a whole. Education did not mean, 
as it is beginning to mean with us, the development of all the 
powers of man, nor did religion mean the coordination of those 
powers with the universe. Educational development there- 
fore became pigeon-holed along certain definite lines. It meant 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the languages, something of science 
and history. In other words, it was unconsciously a dualistic 
conception upon which the system of education was based. It 
implied that learning is of two kinds, religious and profane; one 
to prepare for the world to come, the other for this world, un- 
important, and unavailing at the Day of Reckoning. With this 
dualistic psychology as the mental underpinning of the time, 
it is not hard to see that the school, though dignified, necessarily 
failed to present the imposing structural ideal that is beginning 
to dawn upon us. Nor, in fact, had a different conception of the 
real nature of education prevailed, would the actual course of 
events have been materially altered. For the economic structure 
ot colonial life was so simple that much was then adequately de- 
veloped within the home that in a more complicated society 
would be accomplished by other agencies. Even with a unified 
educational ideal there is no demand in the nature of things for 
a correspondingly unified educational system. What the ideal is 
depends upon a variety of psychological factors. What the form 
in which that ideal shapes itself is depends upon the economic 
status of society at the time. The completely educated man may 
indeed be educated without the medium of the school at all. 
The structural, the institutional, development becomes an eco- 
nomic not a logical necessity. 

The picture of education in our national past from which 
we are only now begiining to emerge, is too vivid to us all to need 
portrayal. The physical life of the child was developed through 
work and free play in ample spaces. The varied life of the sea- 
sons on the farm, the long walks to school and church, snow- 
balling, coasting, green apple fights, sugaring-off, swimming in the 
pond, walking up the brook — all these diversions created physical 
vigor. The intimate knowledge of birds and trees, the solemn 
moon-rise, the hush of the early dawn, the lapping of water on 
the shore, — these were the calls of Nature to the youthful soul 
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deepening its insight and creating a mental content, which in later 
years meant power and depth. As the boy grew older and work 
more serious, the variety of training that every day brought to 
him was indeed manifold. How to plant the garden, get in the 
hay, build the barn, and in the long winter days, to make chests 
for the household linen, — in fact to know how to meet every 
difficulty that arose, with efficiency, this is what the discipline 
of work meant. This method turned out handy men with the 
adaptability which has made us famous as a nation and which 
is one of the springs of our economic prosperity. The pleasant 
hours at singing school (we say nothing of the walks home after- 
ward), the exciting debate at the academy or lyceum, the church 
social, the warm winter evening around the fire at home with 
nuts and apples and cider, this was the social life where the ideals 
of American manhood and womanhood were formed. The ethi- 
cal outcome was a joint product of the religious and home life of 
the time. 

If we turn from this picture to New York city life and ask 
ourselves how far the old methods of education are adequate to 
deal with new conditions, we find changes so vast that we are 
bound to recognize that no theory is going to meet those changes 
adequately. Only experimentation will be able to determine how 
an education that is worth while can be obtained. Elements of 
weakness exist in the methods of dealing with the great immi- 
grant population of New York both by the church and by the 
home. What the churches do to create high ethical standards is 
something, but I suppose no one will deny that in the complexity 
of life in New York, where people move from one place to another 
so frequently, where it is as easy to go to one church as to an- 
other, there is little of that feeling of stability which comes about 
in a village where every one knows what everybody else is doing, 
and where practically everybody has some church connection. 
Public opinion also does not act so powerfully in the matter of 
church-going in the city as in a village. The churches then have 
to rely not upon any outer compulsion but upon their own inherent 
strength to attract people to them. As good preachers are rare 
the tendency is constantly towards an increase in beauty of ser- 
vice and to what is known as institutional methods. Excellent as 
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much of this is, there is certainly a note of weakness as well. If 
the great ethical object of beautiful services‘and of clubs and 
classes is not kept constantly in view, a sort of moral deterioration 
takes place. People are given a good time with no particular 
thought of how a good time is related to the rest of life. With 
the home the situation is far more important and difficult. The 
home of the great body of New York’s residents is the tenement. 
To be able to make a home in such surroundings is a wonderful 
work which many thousands have accomplished by dint of per- 
severance and courage and ability. But by no means all have 
been able to withstand the disintegrating influences that infest the 
congested life of New York. If we may say that any one evil 
lies at the bottom of the difficulties that New York has to meet, 
we may perhaps say it is too-manyness. The rooms are so small 
that most of the members of the family prefer to go out rather 
than to stay in. Where then are those pleasant evenings in the 
home where the man reads, the woman sews, the children play? 
They have gone, those pleasant evenings, and they are not likely 
to return. From all over the world New York has gathered in 
her big household. The habits of the old world soon disappear, 
naive virtues have their bloom rubbed off very quickly, the tra- 
ditions of the past suffer a rude shock, and in the transition from 
the old to the new, as is inevitable everywhere, great dramatic 
and disintegrating changes necessarily take place. The old self- 
reliance is broken down, and a new kind takes its place. Excite- 
ment and variety bring about a versatility which is a kind of self- 
reliance, but it is a crop raised on a sandy, shallow soil, likely to 
be burned up by the first hot rays of the sun. The ordinary 
order of events is often turned upside-down. Where the indus- 
trial life of the man is drawing to its close at forty, the child 
must be impressed into industrial service. 

With the introduction of modern appliances into the house- 
hold, the woman is freer to spend her time in industry. Coopera- 
tion has changed the course of life, and economy as well as com- 
mon sense dictates the extension of these cooperative features 
to which we are so slow to adjust our life and our thought. The 
result of these changes is that the old home has disappeared and 
the new home has not yet come into being. 
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Where does the child get its physical education? Not on 
ike farm but in the street. Instead of the moon-rise and the fra- 
grant walks in the damp eventide by the edge of the wood, the 
boy goes to the theatre for fifteen cents. This money he earns 
not by any occupation that is in any way educational, but in run- 
ning errands or in blacking boots or selling papers. The older 
sister cannot comfortably see her young man in the crowded 
tenement, so she meets him at the corner, and very often he is 
quite unknown to her mother. The friends of the children are 
not the friends of the parents. In thousands and thousands of 
cases, grandparents and grandchildren cannot speak the same ian- 
guage. It may be that taking it for all in all, it is better that the 
break between the old and the new is as violent as it is. To bridge 
it over is perhaps a fanciful dream, but at least this is clear, that 
there must be some central and unified plan by which the strangers 
who come to our shores can learn what is good in American ways 
and ideals and can become as rapidly as possible part of our great 
national life. That means not only an educational plan in its 
academic sense, but it means broadly speaking, an ethical plan by 
which a varied population living under highly specialized eco- 
nomic conditions can gain not only the ground lost in the changes 
that have taken place from village to city life, but can make use 
of those changes to create positive values which the village could 
never have understood. For with all the darker aspects of city 
life, with its homes turned into workshops, with the lack of pri- 
vacy in the tenement house, with the crowds on the streets, with 
the inadequate accommodations for play, with the lack of oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative, still there is an opportunity to de- 
velop manhood which perhaps country regions can never know. 
But to accomplish this means the development of a conscious 
purpose for that end, and not until it is the firm conviction of 
the majority of the citizens of New York that that is precisely 
what is the purpose of our educational system can we expect the 
best results. If the church and the home prove inadequate to 
supply that physical, social and ethical training which the village 
church and home afford, to what then shall we look? Private 
endeavor has made a good start. The great and increasing in- 
terest in settlements, that is in the idea of attacking problems first- 
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hand, of living the life of the neighborhood in order to meet its 

needs, of sharing the opportunities which have come to some with 

those who have never had them, of acting upon discoveries made, 

both in the way of neighborhood service and in the way of getting 

larger changes effected, is worthy of notice. The settlement psy- 

chology has permeated institutional efforts of all sorts, and an in- 

ductive method of dealing with city problems as a whole is very 

promising. But however important centers for neighborhood 

improvement, conducted under private enterprise, may be, the 

| settlements themselves are the very first to recognize their own 

limitations in adequately meeting the social and ethical needs of 

the communities in which they are situated. The settlement is 

) primarily a group of interested persons, only secondarily and per- 

force of necessity an institution. It is therefore entirely the opin- 

| ion of those at present engaged in neighborhood work that many 

| of the activities at present carried on by them should be taken 
| over eventually by the city. 

One discovery the settlements have certainly made in com- 

mon with the experience of others; that for the creation of proper 

| ethical standards the development of a high sort of social inter- 

course is essential. We are in the main governed by public opin- 

ion, but public opinion is a big term; it is the father of a big 

family of a lot of little public opinions. As a member of a church 

I am judged in one way, as a member of a political club I am 

7 judged in another, as a member of a trade union in another, and 

in all these different organizations there are different standards 

of morality and behavior to which I find myself, whether I will 

or not, gradually conforming. Tell me about the organization 

in which you find yourself, and I will tell you what your ethics 

are. In other words, society and ethics are bound together by a 

marriage tie that cannot be divorced. Your problem then for 

the creation of ethical standards of a high order is a problem of 

Organization. As we have seen in the simpler economic life 

of the village, this group relationship may be the informal one 

of the home, or the loose ties of voluntary association. But how 

in New York are we to accomplish what we have indicated 

without a consciously developed centralized system of organi- 

zation? We cannot. One instrument we have at hand which is 
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adapted to this purpose admirably. It is our educational system. 
The opportunity is there, the power is there, the buildings are 
there, and whatever may be the present defects in the carrying- 
out of the social work of the public schools, the idea has taken 
root and the public interest already aroused will certainly see that 
that idea be not abandoned. 

The social features of the public school system with which 
we are more immediately concerned are classified by the Board of 
Education under the head of vacation schools and playgrounds. 
But before we give our attention to the history and present status 
of these features, let us glance at what the Board has been doing 
in other ways apart from the round of daily instruction. In 
1849 evening schools were first opened. From a small be- 
ginning the work of the evening schools was developed till this 
last year there was an average attendance (only 40 per cent 
of the registered attendance), of 24,912. The total cost 
to the city for evening school work was approximately half 
a million ($477,240.71), making a per capita cost of, $19.16. 
Special attention has been given to the teaching of English. In 
1849, when the evening schools were started, there was no such 
instruction, nor do we find any mention of the teaching of Eng- 
lish until 1870, when there were 1376 pupils. This number in- 
creased till in 1899 we find in the greater city 13,880 enrolled, and 
in 1903, 26,245 enrolled with an average attendance of pupils 
learning English of 8,888; that is, one-third of the total average 
attendance. 


It was in 1880 that the free lectures were established. During 
the first season 186 lectures were given at six public schools with 
an attendance of 22,149. The first year that Dr. Leipziger, the 
present Supervisor, took hold of this work the attendance in- 
creased 50,000, and last year there were a million and a quarter 
auditors (1,204,126), in ali the boroughs of the city at a cost of 
but about $160,000 to the city; the average attendance at each 
lecture was about 250. 117 lecture centers are maintained with a 
lecture staff of 500. The lecturer is paid but ten dollars an even- 
ing, with $3 when a stereopticon is used and $3 honorarium to the 
local district superintendent. Nothwithstanding the fees paid 
the lecturers are very small, the ablest lecturers have been em- 
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ployed, so that the system which Dr. Leipziger has built up can be 
truthfully called the best university extension system in this coun- 
try. Special legislation was necessary to acomplish this result. 
In 1888 the legislature provided for the system and in 1891 the 
legislature authorized the Board of Education to hire halls where 
the school accommodations were not already adequate. The sub- 
jects covered by the lectures are varied in range. “Physiology 
and Hygiene,” “First Aid to the Injured,” “Home Nursing and 
Care of Children,” “The Prevention of Consumption,” “Vol- 
canoes,” “Earthquakes,” “A Lump of Coal and Its History,” 
“Travels in a Swamp,” “How to Know the Common Trees,” “The 
Wonders of a Beehive,” “The New York Aquarium,” “Incandes- 
cent Electric Lighting,” “Wireless Telegraphy,” “X-rays,” “Age 
of the Automobile,” “Liquefaction of Gases,” “Compressed Air,” 
“The Life-Saving Service,” “The Making of a Newspaper,” “The 
Planet Mars, Is it Inhabited?” “Life and Labors of the Earl of 
Shaftsbury,” “Trusts, Why They Came, What They Do,” 
“Trade Unions, Why They Came, What They Do,” “Child Labor 
in the South,” “The Street Cleaning Department,” Lectures on 
Shakespeare and Great Writers of the Nineteenth Century; Seven 
Courses of Lectures on American History; Lectures on Music 
and Art; these are samples of what this lecture course has under- 
taken to do. Nor are the lectures uncorrelated. They are now 
arranged in courses for which there is a growing demand, and 
there is getting to be a steady attendance of the same people who 
really want to get a thorough acquaintance with the course as a 
whole. In connection with the lectures bibliographies are given 


-out and arrangements are made with adjacent stations of the pub- 


lic library by which special conveniences can be offered those who 
wish to read up between lectures. This last year also saw the 
inauguration of lectures given in Yiddish and in Italian as well 
as in French. These lectures were, naturally, especially for re- 
cently arrived immigrants, and stress was laid upon the rights of 
a citizen, and the duties of foreigners in their new country. [l- 
lustrated lectures were given on the countries from which the 
auditors had so recently come. Lectures in Italian were held at 


-three schools, and in Yiddish at three schools. Lectures were also 
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lield in Italian and Yiddish on Sundays, and at two schools Sun- 
day lectures on musical and ethical subjects were maintained. 

During the year another Sunday experiment was tried apart 
from the free lecture system, by the Public Education Association, 
which obtained permission under the supervisory control of the 
Beard of Education to hold concerts in one of the school build- 
ings. The opening of the schools_on Sunday has created, as 1s 
natural, much discussion, but that such opening is inevitable is 
the generally received opinion. Other new features carried on 
by the Board are the introduction of baths in the public schools 
(in 1901). There are however at present only two school build- 
ings in Greater New York where baths have been installed. The 
very active use of these baths would certainly indicate the use- 
fulness of their introduction into practically all the schools. One 
school reported 1,125 baths in one afternoon. There are no laun- 
dry bills in connection with these baths, as a paper towel is used; 
an economical and sanitary method. Swimming baths are also 
maintained at five piers. They are classed as vacation play- 
grounds, but it may be interesting to notice them separately. The 
cost for swimming teachers in the greater city of New York last 
year was $3,754.00; for supplies $49.95; making a total cost of 
$3,803.95. 1,652 boys and girls really learned how to swim in 
the fifteen swimming pools. In 1892, libraries were established 
in the schools in connection with the state, the expense to the city 
heing from $42-46,000 per year. The Department of Health has 
cooperated with the Department of Education by establishing 
nurses in the public schools who have greatly brought up the 
daily attendance by caring for children who have hitherto been 
excluded principally for eye infection. The nurses have treated 
pupils both at school and in the homes, and under their competent 
treatment the children have been returned to their class work 
much earlier than hitherto. The salaries of the nurses are paid 
by the Department of Health, the supplies by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The health and morale of the children have been further 
looked after by the formation of the Public School Athletic 
League during the past year. This association is a private body, 
but the moving spirit and Secretary of the League is Dr. Gulick, 
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Director of Physical Training in the Department of Education. 
The object of the League, as expressed in its Articles of Incorpo- 
ration, is “to promote useful athletics and gymnastics among the 
attendants in the public schools of the City of New York, and in 
connection therewith to co-operate and support school athletic as- 
sociations, provide athletic grounds and teachers, organize games, 
offer prizes, and conduct competitions.” The League recognizes 
as athletic members all public school boys, members of elementary 
and high schools, and the College of the City of New York, to 
take part in athletic competitions that are given under the sanction 
of the League. Contestants must be amateurs, entrance fees are 
25 cents for each event. 

Athletics is the great medium for getting boys to feel and 
think and act together. The establishment of matches, outdoor 
and indoor meets, and the healthy rivalry which results from these 
contests, cannot but prove of great importance. The idea has 
already spread very extensively and is likely to prove a natural 
development which will need no fostering from above. 

Vacation schools were established by the Board of Education 
in 1899. Previous to that time however for four years vacation 
schools were maintained by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, which borrowed ten schools on the lower 
East Side from the Board of Education to carry on the experi- 
mental work. This idea did not originate in New York, for in 
1872 the School Committee in Cambridge urged such a provision 
for children in the summer and in 1885 such schools were already 
established in Boston. But the experiment of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor proved so great a suc- 
cess that it became clear that the city should take over the work. 
These schools lay emphasis upon other features than those of the 
day school. We find kindergartens, nature study, clay modeling, 
charcoal drawing, water-coloring, sewing, wood work, iron work, 
and story telling, the principal features of these schools. They 
serve a double purpose, both caring for the children in the sum- 
mer and giving them a fresh mental interest, and also indicating 
where these features can be most satisfactorily introduced into: 
the day school system. In 1903 fifty-four school buildings failed 
to meet the demand for these popular vacation schools. The aver- 
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age attendance was 18,927, the total cost to the city $122,121.30, 
the per capita cost being $6.45. It was in 1898 that the vacation 
playgrounds were opened. They have grown till last summer 
the attendance was 68,598, the total cost $106,830.32, the per 
capita cost being $1.56. 

The opening of the recreation centers was, perhaps, a more 
radical departure than the vacation features. On petition of the 
Public Education Association, the Board of Education allowed 
the Association the use of two school buildings in 1898, for the 
establishment of evening boys’ and girls’ clubs. The following 
year the city took over this work and has maintained an increas- 
ing number of recreation centers till in 1903 twenty-one centers 
are open with an attendance of 6,154 at a total cost to the city of 
$56,834, or a per capita cost of $9.24. 

To sum up. The total annual cost of the public school system 
in New York is about $26,000,000. The per capita cost, exclu- 
sive of the “vacation schools and playgrounds” (including recrea- 
tion centers), is about $41. The per capita cost of these addi- 
tional features is about $3, the total cost being $285,785.60. The 
establishment of these new features was not undertaken without 
considerable opposition, and serious doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Board of Education had the legal right to extend its 
operations so widely. This matter was however definitely settied 
in 1898 by an act of the legislature amending the Charter and giv- 
ing the Board of Education control of school property for pur- 
poses of “public education, recreation and other public uses.” This 
is a liberal statement, and it leaves the Board of Education free 
to interpret its functions as broadly as it may find it useful to 
do so. 

Let us examine the actual working of this whole department 
which is called by the Board of Education Vacation Schools and 
Playgrounds, but which also, as I have said, includes the recrea- 
tion centers as well. The brilliant showing of the work done at 
the vacation schools needs little comment and no adverse criticism. 
The work has been ably managed and has been full of suggestion 
for the elementary day school system. Exhibitions of the vacation 
school work have shown a delightful quality of freedom and 


creative spirit which quite differentiates this work from the me- 
31 
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chanical quality too often observed in the day schools. The re- 
active effect upon academic training in general has been strikingly 
noticeable. Variety and freedom have been the keynote of the 
vacation school. Vacation playgrounds have also been on the 
whole successful. The term “playground” generally means the 
basement of a public school building, where gymnastic appa- 
ratus has been installed in a large number of the schools. Quiet 
games are provided, basketry and clay modeling have also been 
introduced, tournaments were held where amateur athletes con- 
tested for the city championship, clubs were formed, children’s 
magazines and papers were distributed as well as books from 
the library. Where outdoor lots were utilized by the Board of 
Education, athletics naturally developed more rapidly; swings 
and sand-boxes were in use and kindergartens also maintained. 
Roof gardens are open from half past 7 till 10 in the evening; 
the other playgrounds from I to 6 P. M. 

Music was furnished on the roof playgrounds. Playgrounds 
were also maintained on the recreation piers by the Board of Edu- 
cation. It is interesting to note that simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of playgrounds under the Board of Education a similar 
movement has gone on in connection with the Park Department. 
The number therefore of vacation playgrounds maintained by the 
Board of Education by no means indicates the total number of 
playgrounds for children in New York City. For the first time 
in the history of New York City, the Park Department in 1903 
maintained in the public parks public playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of the city. 

Both the vacation schools and the vacation playgrounds are 
necessities in our crowded quarters. They are fundamentally 
similar, both laying stress on freedom in work and freedom in 
play, nevertheless being purposeful in character. In the vacation 
school the end sought is good quality in the individual’s work; 
in the vacation playground the end desired is the development of 
fairness of spirit in group play, as well as the inculcation of a 
healthful spirit of competition. The vacation schools and play- 
grounds are especially necessary for children between 12 and 14, 
for under our present child labor law, children are not allowed to 
go to work during vacation till they reach the age of 14 (that 
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is, there are no special vacation work certificates, as heretofore), 
and there is practically no provision by the fresh air agencies 
for giving boys a holiday who are over 12. The Children’s Aid 
Society is an exception. It is the clear duty of the city to provide 
children of that age, who are not allowed to go to work and not 
able to go to the country, with rational work and play in the vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds. 

The recreation centers are in operation nine months of the 
vear. These centers occupy the basement and one or two rooms 
on the first floor. Some are for boys and some for girls. Both 
sections do not attend the same school. The sessions begin at 
7.30 and close at 10 in the evening. Children under 14 are sup- 
posed to be excluded, although this is not always the case. Gym- 
nastics and athletic sports, quiet games, literary and social clubs, 
distribution of library books, and study rooms form the principal 
features of the recreation centers. There are 23 such centres at 
present, 14 for men and boys, and 9 for women and girls. The 
large per capita cost of the recreation centers would indicate either 
that there is extravagance in the management, or that the experi- 
ment has not yet been worked out satisfactorily. The salaries 
paid are relatively speaking high, the prinicpal or person in 
charge getting $4 per night. On an average of 25 nights per 
month, this gives the principal a salary of $100 per month. 
Teachers are paid $2.50; assistant teachers $1.50; librarians 
$2.00, and pianists $2.00. These salaries are somewhat higher in 
proportion than those received by regular teachers in the day 
schools. The attendance at these centres is often not large, and 
the proportion of teachers to pupils is certainly greater than in the 
day schools. We face the dilemma that either the recreation 
centres are really schools, in which case the salaries, the number 
of pupils to a teacher, should correspond to the day schools; or 
that they are not schools, but are neighborhood centres where 
social work similar to that carried on in the settlement is main- 
tained, and where expert and highly paid work would be suit- 
able. In that case the qualifications for the workers, who should 
not be thought of as teachers at all, should be quite different 
from those necessary for the day school teachers. But neighbor- 
hood work involves a knowledge of the neighborhood as a whole, 
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of the families from which the club members come, and the con- 
ditions of life in general under which these young people work 
and live. As a matter of fact, the clubs of the recreation centres 
are by no means as yet free from an economic day-school flavor. 
The Board of Education certainly has a big piece of work ahead 
of it in making of these recreation centres real centres for neigh- 
borhood work. It is difficult to get good leaders for such work, 
it is difficult to arrange in the school buildings, as they are at pres- 
ent constructed, for attractive club rooms; but these are difficul- 
ties which can be surmounted in time, and they should be met 
inside of the educational system rather than outside of it. A bill 
was introduced in the last session of the legislature providing for 
municipal club-houses for boys to be entirely outside the juris- 
diction of the Board of Education. There was much truth in the 
implied criticism of the Board. Schools are not club-houses and 
teachers are not necessarily club leaders. Nevertheless not only 
economy dictates that the public school buildings should be used 
rather than that new buildings should be built for this purpose, 
but also the educational system ought to have incorporated within 
it this idea of neighborhood work. lf once these recreation centres 
become in truth social centres and not schools, not only will the 
centres themselves be of untold value, but also the reaction upon 
the whole system of education ought to prove effective. The 
centres have been criticised not only by their enemies but aiso 
by their friends, and yet very little has been suggested by those 
who ought to be most deeply acquainted with neighborhood 
work of a constructive kind. I would venture to suggest that 
an advisory committee be formed to act in conjunction with the 
Committee on Special Schools, which is the committee in charge 
of all this new form of educational work, this advisory committee 
to be composed not of teachers but of those intimately conversant 
with neighborhood work. This committee should have no official 
position whatever, and of course would be unsalaried, but it should 
make a monthly report to the Committee on Special Schools of 
the Committee’s inspection, criticism, and constructive plans. 
With all these new features adopted by the public school 
system, it is clear that we have only begun to appreciate what 
the school of the future will be. If education means the develop- 
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ment of all the powers of man, and if democracy means, in order 
to be triumphantly successful, that every person shall have ac- 
cess to such an education, we must provide in a more liberal way 
for this development than we have in the past. If the parents 
of the children have to go to work at 7, the school buildings 
should be opened at 7 to receive into its playground those who 
have no place to go till school begins. The health of the child is 
first to be considered. The sterilized milk stations provided by 
Mr, Strauss at four of the vacation playgrounds last year proved 
very useful. Penny milk stations in almost all the public schools 
would be most useful. The growing feeling of the parents that 
the school is their school as well as the children’s, and that they 
are welcome there for instruction, for amusement, and for social 
pleasure, is to be encouraged. 

A very interesting experiment will be inaugurated in October 
of the coming year, when a School Teachers’ Settlement under 
the direction of a District Superintendent on the lower East Side, 
Miss Julia Richman, will be opened. The settlement itself will 
be the home of the workers, and a centre for all the teachers in 
the district who wish to thresh out the problems of neighborhood 
life which form the background of their academic work. The 
institutional activities of the settlement, that is the club and class 
work, will be carried on in the neighboring public schools entirely. 
The underlying thought of this plan is the creation of a social 
spirit among the school teachers themselves, and the emphasis 
upon the idea of the school as a neighborhood centre. 

In conclusion, we may say that there is a certain sense in 
which the work of religion, of the home, and of the school is 
one. The development of persons is that task. We have seen the 
elements of weakness in both the religious and home life of a 
big city, and how doubly necessary it is therefore to emphasize 
this enlarged conception of education. The work of the New 
York schools is not so much to create students as to make men, 
and this thought of developing the whole child and seeing him in 
his relation to his family and his neighborhood and his industrial 
environment makes of the school a bigger and a more important 
thing than it has ever been in the past. If the social life of the 
home be too restricted by the physical necessities of the case, 
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then the home should make of the school its nursery, its playroom, 
its library. If the moral ideals and civic responsibilities that re- 
ligion might well inculcate are often neglected by the churches, 
the school should be called in to aid. If the clubs and classes of 
settlements be truly useful, how much vaster the possibility of 
club and class work in the schools which reach every quarter of 
our city. What an entertaining job the architect of a modern 
school building has before him! He has to have in mind the gym- 
nasium, the lecture hall, social club rooms, rooms for manual 
training and for play. 

And if the architect of the building has an occupation so 
interesting, how much more fascinating is the development of 
the educational system itself. For this task is needed the highest 
ability and the deepest devotion. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES TEND- 
ING TO NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


To find and fix centers for populating their new world was 
the problem of our colonist forefathers. At the geographical 
centers of their early townships they planted three fundamental 
institutions, which had in them not only the root, but the flower 
of New England. Their center church was like the flagstaff of 
the commonwealth which kept floating over the heads of all the 
ideal of life, individual and social. Closely allied, if not identi- 
fied, with it was the free school which supplied the bulwark of 
the state and the buckler to the citizen. But it was to the town 
meeting that John Fiske traced not only the “beginnings of New 
England,” but the expression of all the democracy that has been 
realized or dreamed of, and the source of the whole democratic 
development that was to follow. 

The bond of spiritual unity began to break very early, how- 
ever, and the churches were prevented from fulfilling their cher- 
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ished function of centering the people in a religious common- 
wealth by the very depth and consequent divisiveness of their 
religious convictions. With the multiplication of sects, immi- 
grants from the Old World and indigenous to the bewildering 
fertility of our stimulating American atmosphere, it has become 
more and more impossible to rally the community as a whole at 
church centers, for united action. 

The social or community value of the town meeting was 
lost as fast and far as the size of the towns outgrew its political 
possibilities. The primary with the party caucus and convention. 
are sorry substitutes for the civic and social function which the 
town meeting was designed to fill. 

But the school remains, not only ali that it was planned to 
be, but in fact more democratic and with far more social effi- 
ciency in it, that was ever dreamed of until very recently. 

To recover some sort of a center and bond of fellowship 
and co-operation, under the changed conditions of life in all our 
cities and many of our smaller towns, and even country places, 
has been more and more of a social, political and moral, not to 
say, human necessity. For it is those populations which have 
lost, or never have had, their centers of neighborhood and patri- 
otic co-operation, that have been the worst prey of the demagogue, 
the boss, and the machine gang. 

Nothing less than the re-discovery of the America that is 
to be, is demanded by the bewildering cosmopolitanism of large 
masses of our population. The new birth into the composite cit- 
izenship, now so rapidly developing, is costing a travail as peri- 
lous to both native and foreign citizens, as it is to the distinctive 
institutions and polity of American society. To initiate a _re- 
naissance of neighborship,— that is, the consciousness of, respect 
for, and the working with each other for the interests common 
to our homes and the local communities in which we live, has 
become as insistent as the instinct of self preservation. Anyone 
who doubts it has probably never experienced the shock given 
the neighborhood by an Irish wash falling into an Italian tomato 
catsup from a broken clothes line in a tenement court! 

Some of the best developments of municipal life in recent 
years are so identified with the activities of individual citizens 
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that we may well take account of their bearings upon neighbor- 

hood conditions and possibilities. In selecting as types of indi- 

vidual initiative three Englishmen, we may name them without 

invidious comparison, speak more freely of personal knowledge, 

and emphasize a sort of service more developed in England than 

here, yet needed in America as much, if not more, than there. 

As the type of that scientific inquiry into actual conditions 

i} upon which all improvement depends, the name of Charles Booth 

) rises supreme, and his work, in this presence, warrants special 
emphasis. 

The opening years of the twentieth century have registered 

no greater individual achievement than the completion of his 

analysis of Life and Labor in London at the close of the nine- 

teenth. About twenty years ago not only the metropolis but all 

; England was startled by the “bitter cry of outcast London,” 

which was piteously but sternly raised by some Christian mission 

workers in the then all too little known East End. Thus, and in 

many other ways, not only the mute appeal of suffering thou- 

sands, but the growing discontent in influential circles over the 

f existence and public neglect of such conditions, found new and 

forcible expression. But amidst the clamor of protesting or ap- 

pealing voices and among the multitude of remedial measures, 

} one man went silently to work to get at the root of the problem. 

: i He stood almost alone in his insistent and persistent self-exaction 

i te ascertain accurately the facts of the actual situation. Employ- 

, 


ing a small corps of investigators and collaborateurs, he laid 
under tribute every available source of information. How varied 
and voluminous were the data from which descriptions and con- 
clusions were to be drawn, can be imagined only by those who 
may share with the writer the privilege of inspecting the archives 
of this investigation stacked in one of the rooms of the Booth 
Steamship Company office off the Strand in London. Piled 
from the floor to ceiling around all four walls, are bulky pack- 
ages of the reports of the London School Board, poor law, 
unions, borough and county councils, public and private philan- 
thropies, institutions, churches, missions, fraternal orders, to- 
gether with a vast collection of the payrolls of emplovers and 
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the wage scales of labor unions, all officially furnished to the 
man who seems to have won everyone’s confidence. 

Here, too, are the sheets containing the first compilation of 
facts derived from these sources which, with the original data, 
were prepared for Mr. Booth by his assistants. Receiving his 
suggestions, inquiries, criticisms and emendations penciled on the 
margin, the collaborateurs furnished a second trial sheet with 
these changes wrought into the text. Then, with whatever orig- 
inal documents and sources needed, Mr. Booth wrote out with 
his own hand each of the seventeen volumes, excepting only parts 
ot one or two of them. Four of these volumes deal with poverty 
and the trades connected with it, including such special subjects 
as the influence of dwellings on character, and London children. 
Five more treat the industries of the world’s metropolis, trade 
by trade, with a business method as precise as the social vision 
is clear and scientific. Seven volumes are devoted to the descrip- 
tion and estimate of the religious, charitable, social and ethical 
influences of each section of the city. The final volume, giving 
the summary and abstract of the complete work with the author's 
conclusions, is a remarkable epitome of the sixteen volumes. 
This, with the summary of the series of industry in volume V 
and that of religious influences in volume VII, will prove a satis- 
factory substitute for the whole work to those who cannot own 
or read more. 

The worth of this work, not only to London but to all the 
cities of the world, can scarcely be overestimated. It has set a 
scientific standard for investigating social, industrial and relig- 
ious conditions everywhere. It supplies a practical classification 
and method which, by a consensus of opinion, are already widely 
recognized and used. In its graphic tables and colored maps, 
enlarged copies of which were presented to the London police 
stations, the statistical results appeal to the eye with dramatic 
force. Its conclusions are models of tested accuracy, cautious 
conservatism, and the fearless facing of ascertained facts. Its 
permanent reference value is assured by well-nigh perfect tabu- 
iations, abstract of contents and indices, as also by the substantial 
and attractive form of publication furnished by the author’s gen- 
€rosity. 


mer 
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Perhaps the greatest service rendered by this great work 
is the type of civic patriotism set by Mr. Charles Booth himself 
in the conception and production of these volumes. That one oj 
the busiest men, in active charge of great trans-Atlantic ship- 
ping interests, should devote all the business talent he could crowd 
into the leisure of seventeen years and invest no less than a 
quarter of a million dollars in ascertaining and publishing the facts 
and factors of the problems of London’s life and labor, cannot 
fail to have its effect. 

His example, which has already been followed by Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowentree’s “Poverty, a Study of Town Life” in York, 
is sure to be emulated by citizens of New York, Chicago and 
every great American city in laying broad and deep foundations 
for the civic reconstruction which has begun to rise out of our 
municipal degradation. 

The still more familiar name of George Cadbury, of Bir- 
mingham, perhaps stands at the head of those who most worthily 
exemplify the fulfillment of the civic obligation and function of 
industry and wealth. His well-nigh ideal personal relations 
with nearly 5,000 employees; the ample provisions for sanitary 
safety, rest and recreation, and the social well-being in his great 
Cocoa works; his fearless defense and substantial help of abused 
labor, such as the union Quarrymen suffered at Lord Penryn’s 
hand; the model village of Bournville for his own aid other 
operatives ; his furtherance of the “Garden City” project for the 
relief of overcrowding in London and other industrial centers ; 
his proprietory policy for the London Daily News; and last, but 
by no means least, his personal leadership in the “Adult School” 
movement for the social and religious interests of British work- 
ingmen, set a type of individual initiative all too rare among 
those captains of industry on both sides of the sea who could if 
they would do so much for public interests both in and out of 
office. 

For the lack of this public spirit and service of the community 
among our fewer men of leisure and among our many more 
business men, American towns and cities suffer the deprivation 
of that administrative ability and enterprise, which have built up 
private industry and commerce so unduly beyond, if not at the 
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expense of public business and enterprise. Not until the time and 
strength of such men as compose the London County and many 
borough councils of England are at the command of our town 
and city councils, can we fairly expect our municipal activities to 
promote neighborhood improvement. 

The stalwart figure and sturdy work of John Burns, which 
is to be seen to as great advantage in the administration of the 
neighborhood affairs of his own Battersea, as in his large share 
of Council work for all London, and for the whole empire in 
Parliament, are suggestive of the strange lack of participation 
in public affairs upon the part of American workingmen and the 
representatives of their organized labor. The most that the com- 
mercial and professional classes can do, will never be enough to 
meet the demand which the right conduct of our cities and the 
improvements of our neighborhoods make upon their citizenship, 
without the active co-operation of the industrial masses. Their 
direct representation in elective offices, and much larger personal 
and official participation in the administration of public affairs, 
is to be encouraged and assisted as one of the most.urgent needs 
of all our American commonwealths. 

Tendencies toward neighborhood improvement in England 
and America group themselves at four points at which city life 
most surely and swiftly deteriorates. 

The first of these is the housing of the people. Better foun- 
dations for the well-started movement for improving city homes 
could scarcely have been laid than were built into the legis- 
lation of New York by members of this conference. The De For- 
est Act of 1901 creating the Tenement House Department of the 
City of New York, through which the dwellings of the people 
may not only be regulated but remodelled, laid the basis upon 
which a new New York may yet be founded and home tenements 
replace “tenement houses.”” The monumental work with which 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest and Mr. Lawrence Veiller prepared 
the way for this law, and their “First Report of the Tenement 
House Department,” will designate the initial epoch of hous- 
ing reform in America. But even this literature and law would 
have been ineffective at the most vital point without this year’s 
amendment to the Act. Suggested by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
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of the Consumers’ League, and promoted by Mr. Veiller, an 
act licensing all tenement houses in which manufacturing is 
done was enacted by the last legislature. By holding the owner 
instead of the occupants responsible for compliance with the strict 
requirements for the sanitation and safety of the entire house, 
the law will reduce the number of licensed house-shops, assure 
the rigid inspection and proper conditions of the fewer houses 
that can comply with the law, and promises to remove the worst 
features of the sweat-shop evil and hasten the suppression of its 
whole dangerous system. It may go far toward forestalling the 
public necessity of supplanting private initiative by the policy of 
municipal dwellings, which, however, as effectively pursued by 
the borough and county councils in England rallies the full force 
of their great municipalities for the demolition of the slums and 
rebuilding the old wastes with homes which the poor can main- 
tain but cannot provide. 

Chicago affords a most inspiring example of municipal en- 
terprise in providing more adequate space and equipment for the 
play of its children and the pleasure of all of its people. Under 
the legislative acts of last year, authorizing the issuance of bonds 
for four millions of dollars and the levying of additional taxes 
for the creation and maintenance of small parks and playgrounds, 
the South Park Commissioners have already acquired fourteen 
sites. Seven of them are for playgrounds, no one of which is to 
exceed ten acres, and seven for new parks ranging from 22 to 
320 acres. Playfields, 350 x 300 feet, will be surrounded by 
concrete walks from 16 to 20 feet wide to be used by smaller 
children for roller skating. Out-door gymnasiums for both men 
and women will be well equipped. For smaller children, enclos- 
ures will be furnished with hammocks and wading pools, beside 
the sand courts and other usual provisions. Each playground 
will have a band stand and commodious concert ground. The 
most impressive of all these features are the large park houses, 
containing swimming pool and baths with all the accessories of 
lockers, dressing rooms, towels and bathing suits. These build- 
ings are also to contain an in-door gymnasium for winter use, 
play shelters for children, and an assembly hall where all the 
people of the community can gather for lectures, musical enter- 
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tainments and other amusements. In addition to sinaller club 
rooms there will be a place where light refreshments and pure 
milk will be furnished at cost. These additions to the South 
Park district will increase its area from 1,535 to 2,185 acres. 
The park taxes of the district which includes the principal busi- 
ress center of the city, amount to but one per cent. of its valu- 
ation, or $5 on a $5,000 home. The new tax for the seven small 
parks adds $1.75 a year, and for the seven new playgrounds, 
ninety cents per annum, to the levy on the same home. 

Next to their homes and parks, the people’s schools are prov- 
ing the most potent agencies for neighborhood improvement. 
Nothing gives more inspiring promise of bettering the social con- 
ditions of city life than extending the facilities of the public school 
system, and the use of the school buildings, to all the people of 
each neighborhood. The leadership of New York in this social 
extension of the public schools to be centers of neighborhood 
life and co-operation, will be manifest when Mrs. Simkhovitch 
has spoken. 

How essential to neighborhood improvement it is to rescue 
city government from the exploitation of private gain to its ser- 
vice of all the people, was illustrated by our settlement experience 
beth before and after the election of better aldermen in the 
Seventeenth Ward of Chicago. Under the long maintained con- 
spiracy of both parties in the ward to share whatever perquisites 
oi office could be wrenched from the ward and the city, there was 
little public interest in the schools or in the condition of the houses 
and streets, or in the co-operation of citizens to improve their 
surroundings and relationships. But by seizing and wielding the 
balance of power between the parties, the independent voters have 
so controlled the nominations and elections for the last four 
aidermanic terms that the worst men who formerly disgraced 
the City Council have been replaced by representatives worthy of 
the 58,000 honest, cosmopolitan, hard-working citizens of the 
ward. With that political house cleaning, the ward began to set 
its house in order as never before, and its citizens grew together 
in a fellowship previously unknown. Local improvement asso- 
ciations, aided by the aldermen, sprang up. A personal interest 
in citizenship arose, and extended from a higher pride in neigh- 
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borship to intelligent interest in municipal departments and in the 
progress of the city as a whole. The redemption of ward after 
ward by such local independent movements, guided and supported 
by the Municipal Voters’ League, has given to Chicago the purest 
the best city council in the United States. Eight years ago, 56 
of its 66 members were more than suspected of representing 
other than public interests in the council chamber. Last spring, 
55 of its 70 members signed the platform and bore the endorse- 
ment of the League, and have proved worthy of the city’s con- 
fidence. 

The suggestive sentiment — “If citizens be friends” — with 
which Mr. C. S. Loch opens and closes his new book on “Methods 
of Social Advance” strikes the note up to which this National 
‘Conference of Charities and Correction has been keyed from 
first to last. The friendships formed and ripened at this greatest 
point of contact and interchange have much effectiveness to show 
in every branch of philanthropic and reformatory work. The 
comradeship of those associated in the same or kindred lines of 
service in no small part accounts for the high-hearted courage of 
those who are constantly face to face with the hardest situations 
and worst facts of life. We younger members can scarcely dis- 
associate from each other that group of founders and leaders to 
whom we have been looking up these years. General Brinker- 
hoff and Warden Brockway, the late President Craig and William 
P. Letchworth of New York, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn and Robert 
“Treat Paine of Massachusetts, the lamented Charlton T. Lewis and 
Frederick H. Wines. Their influence upon each other is marked 
by those without and probably will be acknowledged by each 
within their friendly circle. For to have been of service in pro- 
moting each others’ efficiency is worth the while of the most 
independent men. 

To be friends in citizenship and neighborship is as necessary 
to the promotion of justice as of charity. Partiality to “the good 
fellow” in party politics is the base counterfeit substituted by the 
evil disposed for the lack of fellowship among the better inclined. 
Friendship among neighbors and citizens as such, in securing 
justice and opportunity for themselves and all others, is the real 
thing which is only beginning to supersede the perversion of it 
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in politics. For the promotion of such friendship we should al! 
work because through it only can be obtained not charity alone, 
but that justice which, by giving equality of opportunity to the 
citizen, makes possible the progress of the city and the state. 
“If citizens be friends they have no need of justice, but though 
they be just they need friendship or love also; indeed, the com- 
pletest realization of justice seems to be the realization of friend- 
ship and love also.” 


XII. 


Minutes and Discussions. 


OPENING SESSION. 
Wednesday Evening, June 15, 1904. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held in Portland, Me., June 15- 
22, 1904. The session was called to order by the chairman of 
the Local Committee, ex-mayor Frederic E. Boothby, in the City 
Hall. There was singing by a male quartette and prayer was 
offered by Rev. W. H. Fenn, D.D., of Portland. Mr. Boothby 
introduced Hon. James P. Baxter, mayor of Portland, who wel- 


comed the Conference in an address, of which the following is 
the substance: 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. BAXTER, 
MAYOR OF PORTLAND. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is my privilege to welcome to Portland this National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, and I do so with a sincere 
appreciation of its usefulness to the world and its devotion to the 
great cause which it has espoused. The true aim of charity is 
to benefit men, and this can best be done through some form of 
education, as you are doing it. 

As an illustration, let me refer to some educational work of 
this kind which has been done in London, England, where there 
is an organization, largely composed of women, who act as rent 
gatherers, in the poorer districts of the metropolis. In its spirit, 
this organization is purely benevolent, but ostensibly, it is a tene- 
ment house agency. Before its establishment, the landlord ex- 
pended as little as possible upon his property, and exacted as 
much as possible from his tenant. On his part the tenant wasted 
the landlord’s property, and paid him as little as possible. The 
result was that such property became almost valueless. The 
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women connected with this organization undertook to change 
the unpleasant relations which existed between landlord and 
tenant. Having obtained the charge of tenements in a certain 
district, they at once visited their occupants and formed their 
acquaintance. They exhibited a friendly interest in their welfare, 
and gave them to understand that if they dealt honestly by them, 
they would be benefited in return. They insisted upon cleanli- 
ness, and as a reward, repaired and freshened up, little by little, 
the poor apartments of their tenants. Rents were collected in 
small sums and habits of economy encouraged. A certain per- 
centage of the rents was laid by for improvements, and the sug- 
gestions of tenants in this regard were duly considered. Men 
out of employment were looked after and employment suited 
to their capacities obtained. To parents were pointed out the 
advantages which their children might obtain by attendance at 
school. Women, who did not know how to properly conduct 
their domestic affairs, were taught how to do so. The effect 
of this wise procedure soon became apparent in neater apartments, 
more comfortable homes, and happier families. Soon a time 
came when there seemed to be a demand tor a public reading 
room, and this want was supplied. Then followed a public hall 
with lectures, usually of an illustrated character, adapted to the 
people of the neighborhood. The result of this wise system of 
education has been indeed marvelous. Men and women who had 
reached an almost hopeless state of poverty and degradation, 
have become self-dependent, and, in some instances, independent 
members of the community in which they reside, and upon which 
they exercise a decidedly beneficial influence. 

One would hardly think that the pawnshop could be made 
an adjunct of charity, and yet a charitable pawnshop is possible ; 
for the poor, in great cities, waste their substance by paying ruin- 
ous rates for money borrowed at the pawnshop. The pawnbroker 
is, in most cases, a ghoul who thrives upon the misfortunes of 
those whom he lures to destruction. His customers cannot be 
taught at once the folly of borrowing money upon pledges; but 
the charitable pawnshop can loan to its constituents upon such 
pledges at nominal rates of interest, and by discouraging as much 


as possible the custom of borrowing, finally cause it to be aban- 
doned. 


While in Glasgow, I inspected the operations of an organiza- 
tion which was of great benefit to the poor of that city. It fur- 
iished to the poor certain articles. of food of excellent quality, at 
prices a trifle above cost. It was wholly self-sustaining, and any 
gains which it made were employed in extending its work. In 
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a poor district of a large city, where the food sold is often repul- 
sive in appearance, and positively unhealthy, an establishment 
where a tew simple articles of food of good quality, and at low 
prices, can be obtained, is a blessing of inestimable value to the 
poor. 

The most difficult class to deal with, is composed of the 
ignorant, lazy, and intemperate, who will not labor if they can 
by any possibility avoid it. They will not heed counsel nor in- 
struction, and every effort to ameliorate their condition will in- 
evitably fail. They are permitted to make the lives of those 
dependent upon them miserable, and to inflict irreparable injury 
upon the community. Many people cultivate fictitious sentiments 
respecting enforced labor, and are shocked when it is suggested. 
And yet this is a beneficent remedy, and the only one which can 
be successfully employed in such cases. Why should these men 
be permitted to live without labor, and to make the lives of others 
unprofitable? Is it cruel to separate them from families, for 
whom they have so little affection as to subject them to beggary 
and crime, without an effort to improve their condition? Yet | 
have seen people hold up their hands with disapproval when the 
idea of separating such parents from their wretched families was 
suggested. To me there seems to be but one remedy to apply 
to this class of people, and that is compulsory labor. It is only 
following the divine law embodied in that ancient fiat, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”’ 1 would have every com- 
munity put this class of persons upon the land, and compel them 
to labor for the support of themselves and those dependent upon 
them. <A farm with a dairy, poultry and other productive stock 
under wise and economical management, could be made at least 
self-supporting. I would not have it like one of our poor farms, 
in which no one can take delight, but a well appointed farm 
where men and women would not only be compelled to perform 
useful labor during proper hours, but taught and encouraged to 
look forward to self-dependence. Of course, moral and intel- 
lectual instruction should not be overlooked, and emancipation 
from enforced toil should ever be held up as desirable of attain- 
ment, and as the reward of well-doing. Whenever it became 
evident that a laborer was capable of performing his duty to 
himself and his family, and expressed a willingness to assume 
those responsibilities which devolve upon respectable citizenship, 
he should be helped to find employment suited to his capabilities. 

Do you not believe that the veriest tramp would be benefited 
by such a system? But if he were not so benefited, the com- 
munity would receive sufficient benefit from such a system to en- 
title it to favor. The mere removal of drones from the human 
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hive would be of great importance to the young with whom they 
associate, and from whose influence and example they receive 
nothing but evil. 

I have sometimes thought that the abandoned farms of which 
we often hear, might be utilized by an association, greatly to the 
benefit of poor but honest folk, willing to work; and that such an 
association could maintain itself without loss. It would be neces- 
sary to put the property at low rent, and to supply a moderate 
outfit of farm tools and what seed might be necessary to begin 
with, allowing repayment to be made for such supplies by install- 
ment, and, also, allowing the farmer the privilege of purchasing 
and paying for his farm at cost, by installment, or otherwise, 
whenever he desires so to do. 

But the principal work before us is to educate the children 
of such people, for | assume that the children of the well-to-do 
will be well educated as a matter of course. The public school 
should give to all an education which best fits its subjects to be- 
come not only self-dependent, but useful members of society. It 
is a practical world into which the young man comes after leaving 
school, and the struggle in it for existence is hard and cruel. He 
finds himself possessed of knowledge which would be very helpful 
to him in the office or shop, but these places are always over- 
crowded, and if he would go upon the farm, or undertake any 
kind of manual employment, he must again go to school to learn 
something which will enable him to procure a living by such labor. 
He has, perhaps, spent several years in school, and cannot afford 
to spend more time on education, and he is discouraged at the 
very opening of life. He must live from day to day, and he 
hangs about the streets and wharves, picking up odd jobs and 
bad habits, and in time, if health fails, or bad habits gain the 
ascendancy, he becomes dependent upon those who are better 
equipped for the life-struggle than himself. 

How would it have been if he had been taught during his 
school years, agriculture, or carpentry, or printing, or some useful 
industry? Would he not have found opportunity when he left 
school for the exercise of his knowledge? And this leads me to 
speak of certain farm schools in Denmark, which ought to be 
imitated in New England, whose soil is similar to that of Den- 
mark, and fully as capable of yielding to the husbandman the 
proper fruit of his labor. These schools are established upon 
farms of moderate size, and in them the pupils are practically 
taught how to get a living from the soil. Not only are they 
taught how “To plow and to sow; to plant and to hoe; to reap 
and to mow;” but how to treat various soils so as to make them 
most productive; how to feed and care for animals in a manner 
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most conducive to profit; in fact, when these boys leave the farm 
school, they are competent to take the entire charge of a farm 
and to manage it profitably. As a result, they are always in de- 
mand, and merchants and others who possess means, find in 
farms a favorite investment, when they can secure graduates of 
the farm schools to manage them. These schools are wholly self- 
supporting. The pupils make them so, and thus learn the im- 
portant lesson that the soil can be depended upon for a living. 
In this faith they leave school, not questioning their ability to win 
their bread from the soil. How much of this faith is cherished 
by the graduates of an American agricultural college, supported 
by the State, where the lesson is practically taught, that farming 
is unprofitable; that the expenditure upon the college farm is 
largely in excess of the value of its products? Certainly a bad 
object lesson for the student, and one not calculated to lead him 
to seek agriculture for a livelihood. In discussing this question 
with a Danish gentleman, who had traveled somewhat in New 
England, he remarked, Your people are not trained in the science 
of agriculture; indeed, the want of method in all their operations 
struck me forcibly. Why your New England farmer expects the 
plant to get its living from the soil, which is diametrically wrong. 
The soil is only intended to hold the plant in place, so that it can 
be fed. The farmer’s work should be to manufacture plant food 
and to protect the plant from enemies during growth. I mention 
this only as an illustration of the point, that agricultural educa- 
tion is needed by American youth. 

All the trades should be taught. I am told by a contracting 
carpenter, who acquired a thorough knowledge of his trade, that 
skillful carpenters are becoming scarce; because young men no 
longer serve an apprenticeship; hence, men pass for master 
workmen and take important contracts, who possess but a super- 
ficial knowledge of their business. On the ground of the public 
welfare then, education in manual industry should be a part of 
our public school system. 

All that the state or community should undertake is to give 
its youth a good practical education; but every boy and every 
girl in the community should be taught under this system, except 
where parents prefer to have their children educated in private 
institutions, which, however, should be licensed by the state, and 
subject to the supervision of a public school board, in order to 
insure efficiency; for this matter of education is of the highest 
importance to the state, and unauthorized persons should no more 
be allowed to practice the profession of the teacher, than to 
practice the profession of the physician. 
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The higher education should not be attempted by the state, 
but should be left to private management; in fact, it is a ques- 
tion if the state is not even now attempting too much in this 
respect. I do not wish to be understood as undervaluing 
the higher education. On the contrary, while a man lives his 
chief aim should be to educate every faculty which he possesses, 
physical, mental, and moral; indeed, my ideal of the highest type 
of manhood implies all that is exemplified in the Christian ath- 
lete, the practical man of affairs, the artist, the poet, the phil- 
osopher, the philanthropist, and this ideal should be held up to 
the pupils of the public school as something for them to keep in 
view. The imperfection of our present system of public instruc- 
tion and the constant influx into the country of undesirable immi- 
grants make necessary charitable organizations for the allevia- 
tion of suffering among the ignorant and incompetent. The mul- 
tiplication of such organizations, especially of those intended to 
relieve want, instead of benefiting this class of persons, has often 
in the past tended to increase pauperism, by encouraging reliance 
upon charity for support; hence, it has been found that a better 
system is necessary, and new organizations having in view the 
removal of the causes of pauperism, have become popular. 

This National Conference of Charities has assembled here 
for the purpose of considering methods for accomplishing the 
greatest good to such persons. The inspiration of all methods, 
however, is to be found in education. Not a single step can be 
taken in uplifting humanity without the employment of this 
divinely appointed agency. This the societies here represented 
have already fully realized, as your reports show. The old sys- 
tem of charitable work has been revolutionized. Alms-giving 
has become obsolete and the chief work now of scientific philan- 
thropy is to study the conditions of poverty and to teach people to 
become self-dependent and to be ashamed of beggary; in other 
words to educate them in true independence, the idea which dom- 
inated the founders of New England, who were as well the found- 
ers of this Republic, for they recognized the fact that education 
was necessary to its full achievement. This to-day is the faith 
of their descendants; your faith and my faith, a faith which has 
never been obscured and which grows brighter year by year. 
And as this faith increases we realize more and more, that in 
a Republic there is no place for the ignorant and thriftless, and 
that they should be eliminated from society as rapidly as possible. 
By eliminating these you destroy the source of vice and pauperism, 

In this work we all have a vital interest and we must bestir 
ourselves if we would complete the fabric which our ancestors 
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so well begun. While they took a view remarkably broad for 
the day in which they lived, they could not comprehend what 
the future held in store for this country; its remarkable growth 
in population and the character of those who might seek its 
shores. From the experience, however, which they possessed, 
they laid the foundation for a social system, deeper, broader and 
stronger than had been before attempted, and established as cor- 
ner stones the school and the church. Against these “The gates 
of Hades shall not prevail.” 

In closing I again extend to you a hearty welcome to our 
“City by the Sea.” Our blossoming trees; our verdant fields; 
and the sparkling waters which lave our shores, welcome you! 
May your stay with us be pleasant and profitable! 


The next speaker was Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain, ex- 
governor of Maine, who welcomed the Conference to the state 
in an address of which the following is a part: 


ADDRESS BY HON, J. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Delegates and Friends of the Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection: 

By appointment of the Governor it is my part to welcome 
you to this State of Maine. I do this with heartiness of respect 
and sympathy; for you are concerned with some of the deepest 
problems of human society. I do it also with confidence and 
pride; for you have not come to a State that is missionary ground 
for the messengers of light and love, but to one which has had 
part in the study and application of these principles, and in ex- 


tending these ministries. 


Can we not in our systems of punishment, do more for the 
encouragement of reform, restoration, — for the divine process 
of saving? So that those taken in hand by the law may come out 
better than they went in? Can we not do more in the way of 
separating, grading, classifying those under duress? So that 
our correctional institutions shall not be seed-beds of evil, pest- 
houses of vice? And might we not have courts with special 
jurisdiction over juvenile offenders, where regard shall be had 
to the circumstances affecting offences, and some care be taken 
for the “lost piece of silver’’ somewhere in the neglected corners 
of the straying soul? 

We are doing something on these lines. Our municipal offi- 
cers are considerate. We have changed the name of our State 
Reform School to that of “State School for Boys.” This re- 
moves the suggestion of criminality, and gives a chance for self- 
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respect, and hope and courage. We are entering upon a cottage 
system there, which admits of separation by tests of character 
and conduct, and holds up an ideal and incentive for well-doing. 

So a similar institution for the care of girls who have taken 
a wrong step, or are in an environment likely to lead to it, 1s 
named ‘The Maine Industrial School for Girls,’ and the restraints 
and employments are like those of a home. 

There are other institutions, not under the direct care of the 
State, but fostered by our people, — not penal but preventive, — 
where neglected and exposed youth are trained to useful work, 
to fit them for worthy manhood and womanhood. 

What we are now considering is whether our local charities 
should not be associated, systematized, organized, so as to avoid 
overlapping and interfering, and promote both economy of force 
and efficiency of action. 

Economy, did I say? What better of this can be found than 
in your own great purpose and work of saving? Least waste 
and best use, —this is the true economy; and broughi to bear, 
not upon material things but upon the worth of manhood and 
womanhood, — what better political economy than this is ever 
set forth in the world! 


Bishop W. H. O’Connell of Maine, was introduced, who 
made an address on the Charities of the Roman Catholic Church, 
welcoming the Conference to the State in the name of that Church. 


ADDRESS BY RIGHT REV. W. H. O'CONNELL. 
Friends of Charity: — 

The City of Portland has through its chief magistrate bid- 
den you a cordial welcome, for no city can feel otherwise than 
honored by the presence within her gates of representatives of 
those noble sentiments, which, even more than laws, bind the 
hearts of citizens in a common fraternity; namely, benevolence. 

And now permit me in the Church’s name to greet you. If 
to-day the world recognizes the duties of man to man, which 
when fulfilled, make of earth a foretaste of that city where all 
is love and peace, it is because Christ first taught these lessons 
to the world, and since His time, the Church, speaking with His 
authority and in His name, has inculcated the sublime unselfish- 
ness of His law: — Love thy neighbor; yes, love thine enemy ; 
do good to them that hate thee. Oh! highest and sweetest of 
all truths! When earth has listened to that command and has 
opened its heart to that counsel, the Kingdom of God will have 
surely come. 
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This spirit has animated the Church from the beginning, 
and has inspired her children to lives so devoted to the needy, 
both of soul and body, that her history teems with noble names 
of men and women, fired by the flame that consumed in them all 
thought of self and drove them to offer their lives for others, — 
men and women who faced pestilence with a smile, who kissed the 
sores of the plague-stricken, who walked fearless amid !oathsome 
contagion, who offered themselves as slaves for the ransom of 
others, who neither ate nor drank while another wanted. 

These are the heroes of charity whom the Church has nur- 
tured and has by high ideals lifted above the gross selfishness of 
the world; and by turning their gaze upon the crucifix, upon the 
spectacle of Him who gave His life for man, has revealed to man- 
kind the royal road of noble service to humanity; self-denial, 
self-abasement, that superhuman ideal which utterly sinks self- 
love, self-consideration, for the uplifting of the downtrodden and 
the planting of hope in the hearts of the despairing. 

To the ills and injuries which have their origin chiefly in 
self-will, self-love, self-indulgence, she opposes the only true 
remedy, the denial of all that is self, and the casting out of self 
that man may become as God. 

The democracy of the Christian Church, which pre-ordains 
the equality of souls, and teaches all men of whatever class or 
condition or circumstances to call God Father and every man 
brother, has impelled kings to lay their crowns at the foot of the 
Cross and to minister as servants to them they ruled, as it has 
inspired royal women to lay aside the pomp of court and find 
their highest pleasure at the bedside of the sick and in the homes 
of the poor. 

Examine the long history of the Church, extending over 
nearly two thousand years, and it becomes obvious that she is 
the greatest teacher and promoter of all those sentiments which 
are the very soul of mercy and beneficence of man to man. The 
curbing of tyranny, the abolition of cruel laws, the defense of 
womanhood, the care of neglected children, are all the work and 
institution of the Church and the results of her influence upon 
states and their rulers. There is no form of ill, no condition of 
the less fortunate of earth’s children to which she does not reach, 
and this, not by the cold gift of a patronizing philanthropy, which 
hurts by its condescension, but by the warmth of that real fra- 
ternity, which lifts and warms souls to see in the giver more 
than the gift. 

The gentle Francis of Assisi, that sweetest apostle of charity, 
taught all Europe the love of poverty and to see in the unfortu- 
nate the image of the Divine Master. St. Vincent de Paul made 
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even the spoiled and pampered idlers of a luxurious court pause 
and listen to his appeals for the homeless and suffering children, 
and made generosity to the unfortunate a fashion even among the 
heedless votaries of pleasure. And Ozanam set the youth of Paris 
on fire with his zeal and charity for those in want, until to-day 
the world over, his name is blessed wherever the noble work of 
the conferences of St. Vincent de Paul is known. 

Silently and without ostentation the Church daily is inspir- 
ing her children to emulate the example of such men as these. 
She weeps tear for tear with those whose lives are cast in sadness 
and suffering. She hears the cry for bread and she gives along 
with the loaf that appeases the hunger of the body, the bread of 
life, which nourishes hope and faith. She knows that the most 
poignant ills are those of the soul; that poverty and even crime 
are frequently but the consequences of a moral famine; that men 
are not mere animals to feed and clothe and be told to be happy; 
but she sees in bodily want the figure and the shadow of that 
which lies deeper, and she knows that until peace and order and 
faith rule the appetites and passions, there will be no efficacious 
remedy, even though material wants are supplied to satiety. 

God’s minister in his daily round of visits among the sick, 
the needy and the unfortunate, goes not as a patron, but as a 
father; and with the intimate knowledge he has of conditions ; 
the respect, confidence, trust and sympathy which his labors earn 
he knows better than anyone else can, the real causes which ex- 
plain the situation. 

The world will never know what he is doing every day for 
the order, the tranquillity and the peace of communities. The 
Church has had the experience of centuries to guide her. She 
has sought out every ill and evil which humanity suffers and 
her men and women consecrated to charity minister to every 
phase of suffering, disease and want. 

The children who have never known a mother’s tender em- 
brace, or a father’s protection, learn that God has provided both 
in the devotion of the Sister of Mercy and of Charity. The 
wayward, who for lack of patient counsel have wandered from 
the path of virtue, are encouraged to leave the past to Him who 
pardoned Magdalen, and to sin no more. The old and infirm are 
housed and fed by those who refuse to eat until they are first 
served. Parents abandoned in their old age find devoted chil- 
dren in the Little Sisters of the Poor. The hardened heart is 
softened and the embittered heart is sweetened by the example 
and contented lives of those, who have left all, honors pleasures 
and consolations to find all in the simple trust in Him who feeds 
the sparrow and clothes the flower of the field. 
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Ah! modern times! Ah! century of material wealth, scepti- 
cism and distrust of such ideas! Until you turn back with hearts 
of simple trust, with minds of simple faith, with less utilitarianism 
and more of that sublime unselfishness which was rife in the age 
of chivalry, thinking of men as brothers to be loved and assisted, 
of women to be honored and protected, of children to be shielded 
and nourished, not simply in the comforts of material life, but 
most of all, in the knowledge of the duties whose fulfilment leads 
to a glorious eternity, your grasp upon the hearts of humanity 
will be weak and cold and your dreams of peace will be but brief 
illusions. 

It is true that St. Louis of France, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and St. Vincent de Paul were saints of the Church, but whatever 
may be the differences in dogma that divide humanity, these 
saintly heroes and heroines of unselfish devotion to humanity 
certainly represent in the highest manner the one great ideal 
which brings all men nearer to each other — beautiful charity. 

I am delighted to extend to you, in the name of the Church 
which has done so much for charity, a cordial welcome. [| trust 
that the day will never come when men will fail to recognize that 
to accomplish something of performance among the lowly, the 
unfortunate and the despairing, the Church can never be either 
eliminated or ignored. While she respectfully solicits recogni- 
tion for her due share of merit and worth in the field of charity, 
she never fails to prove that in her is that immense love of hu- 
manity which sees in every reasoning creature, no matter what 
his race, color, condition, or even creed, children of the same 
loving Father, and like the Good Samaritan, she pours out her 
tender care upon the sick, the poor and the wayward, without 
stopping to ask aught else than this: — Are they in need of help? 

Perhaps the best means of bringing together citizens of vari- 
ous beliefs and forms of religious sentiment, and helping them 
to understand that which is best in each, of battering down that 
worst enemy of right co-operation in good work, the narrowness 
of bigotry, ever the offspring of suspicion, begotten of ignorance, 
the best means of binding men more closely together by the ties 
of common sentiments, which next to faith make best for concord 
and harmony in human affairs, is this co-operation of all for the 
good of all. 

One thing we must ever remember: that nothing would do 
more harm, and often irretrievable harm where the intention is 
to do only good, than any wavering in the inflexible, noble and 
magnanimous determination to leave the souls of those who are 
aided in full and undisturbed possession of that truth spoken by 
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Christ: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

One of the greatest aids that friends of charity can have 
for the successful accomplishment of the work before them is 
that complete confidence on the part of him they seek to aid that 
there is no intention of weakening his religious convictions at all. 
By a magnanimous non-interference in these matters, which are 
after all, for individual consciences alone, there will come as sure 
and infallible consequences: First, a higher ideal of what real 
charity is, i. e. a lifting up of man to God by love; Second, the 
strongest and surest possible results because of work done in 
harmony and unison; Third, a more perfect confidence, not only 
among those who dedicate themselves to this work, but also an 
immense gain in perfect trust and reliance on the part of the 
poor and unfortunate, who are not always without the suspicion 
that they who come to them with gifts, assistance and human sym- 
pathy, are holding out their hands to them across a chasm, which 
is never so surely created, however good intentions may be, as 
when a difference of faith is made, even in the slightest degree, 
an excuse for a diminished sympathy. 

When the dying mother is sure that her child, while being 
fed and clothed, will also be reared in the faith to which it was 
born; when the sick and the poor are allowed the consolations 
of their religion, along with the alleviation of their bedily ills; 
when the fallen and the wayward are aided and encouraged to 
seek in the ideals of their faith the best helps towards a better 
and nobler life, even while paying the penalty for their faults; 
when in a word it is understood by all that the precious gift of 
faith, the most priceless inheritance that man can have, will be 
sacred and secure to them in the moments of their greatest need, 
and that magnanimous sentiment scorns to interfere in that sub- 
limest of mysteries which binds the soul to God, and which no 
kindness or philanthropy can ever purchase or replace; when 
the poorest and humblest feel, even when in want, or on the bed 
of pain or yet in the prison, that they who come to them in char- 
ity’s name, come only to alleviate their ills and to bring encour- 
agement, while fully respecting their spiritual convictions, then, 
oh! friends of charity, will they hold out their hands to you, 
seeing in each one of you a messenger of that charity which has 
been that of the Church from the beginning. Then may all 
Christians, whatever their name, advance hand in hand in benev- 
olence and power, and the results in high confidence, in mutual 
trust and esteem will be a blessing both manifest and encouraging, 

Thus, friends of charity, shall heart speak to heart in the 
language of this sublime love of humanity, and this holy union 
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of good works for our fellowmen in God’s sweet name will be 
the harbinger of that perfect peace and unity, even amid variety, 
which will be a high pledge of the welfare and harmony of 
states, because it is a figure of the harmony which reigns supreme 
in the city of God. 


The response in behalf of the Conference was made by Rey. 
S. G. Smith, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn., an abstract of which 
follows: 


RESPONSE BY REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH, D. D. 


After the stately eloquence of these addresses to which we 
have listened; after the mute, but visible, eloquence of the wel- 
come given us by the ladies of Portland in these beautiful deco- 
rations; and after the still greater welcome, if I may so say, of 
the sympathetic presence and attention of this magnificent audi- 
ence, one’s heart would certainly be unmoved, if in speaking in 
behalf of so goodly a fellowship as this National Conference, did 
he not, in their name heartily thank the mayor and the people of 
Portland for their very abundant and gracious welcome. In their 
behalf then I thank you. 

You may want to know just why we have come to Portland. 
Well, I cannot tell you all the reasons, but we wanted to get the 
atmosphere. We truly like you New England folks. There 
is att amplitude about you, in spite of certain criticisms to the 
contrary. New England people are never specially anxious to 
save themselves; not even to save New England, that is a baga- 
telle. They propose to save the nation, and not alone the nation, 
but the world, this missionary spirit is so strong. I came here to 
attend, once, a national council and I was asked how I liked it 
and I said that I didn’t like it very well. A few days afterwards 
I was invited to a banquet with some of our leading folks and 
the leading railway man there had been born in Maine; the man 
who sat opposite me was from Connecticut; and as I looked down 
the table there was the chief justice of the state who was born 
in Vermont. The judge of the United States district court was 
born in New Hampshire, and next him was our own congressman 
who was born in Maine. So I thought there is no getting rid 
of these Yankees if you wish to keep in good society. 

The Yankee has gone everywhere. When I was in Cali- 
fornia I went to my room after dark, in the second story. In 
the morning my attention was arrested by something rapping on 
the window and I thought it was someone trying to hand in a big 
bunch of geraniums and I went to the window to take them in 
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and I found they were growing in the ground and looking in at 
the second-story window; and oleanders were nearly as big as 
apple trees. It is a good deal like that with the Yankees. They 
bear transplanting. An Ohioan is a Yankee once removed; a 
Minnesotian is a Yankee twice removed, and they improve every 
time they move! Out in Oregon they tell me they have the 
finest and biggest Yankees on the planet! 

The problems, however, which you New England people are 
going to help us solve are right at your own doors. Massachu- 
setts has attained the distinction of being the most foreign country 
in the United States. There is only one other state that can 
equal Massachusetts in the proportion of its foreign population, 
and that is North Dakota where we have transplanted Norway. 
What is the American going to do with the great problems be- 
fore him? 

It is for the solution of these questions that there are met 
together here in your city a number of men and women who rep- 
resent the great new professions, not as lawyers or physicians, or 
clergymen, but as those who are grouped together under the gen- 
eral head of social service; to find out by personal effort and 
knowledge how to meet these great problems. 

Our honored president is at the head of a school lately or- 
ganized in Boston for the equipment of those who would follow 
these great new professions. 

We have found out also in these latter days a new way to. 
set busy the unemployed,—I mean the rich unemployed, the 
leisure class, for there has been discovered a new form of joy, 
a new and high form of pleasure. The old forms of pleasure 
are worn out. They are vain; they are merely of the senses. 
But this joy of loving service is something to stir the blood of a 
man or a woman. The old forms of pleasure were to kill ennui, 
but there is no ennui for the normal human soul in these radi- 
ant days. 

We shall meet these great problems as your eloquent bishop 
has said, and they are not material. The world has always been 
splendid and rich enough. In the great conquests of New Eng- 
land on these rocky shores over a reluctant soil they have gath- 
ered strength to solve the problems of civilization, and to become 
a dominant force in the great empire that lies between two great 
oceans. The world has always faithfully responded to our ef- 
forts. Material good has always been abundant. Two things 
are required: first, the personal attitude and second, social order. 
Under those two heads we are to group all our remedies. The 
program shows the illumination that will be given to these great 
subjects. We shall endeavor to study them in the atmosphere 
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of New England, hence we have come to the New England we 
all love. 

I was at Concord one day and I was driven about by a very 
intelligent man. They sometimes get men in Concord to drive 
horses who are like what we make professors of colleges of in 
our country. He took me all about Concord and talked to me 
about the mighty dead. At last I said to him, “Well, how does 
it feel to live in a town where the chief people are all dead?” 
He looked at me a moment and said, “Well, sir, it is mighty 
inspiring.” 

We come down here therefore to gather the inspiration not 
only of the mighty dead but of the mighty living as well, for 
they are not all dead: some are left behind and I must do justice 
to some of these. 


You insure our homes, you hold the mortgages on our farms. 
Some Yankees you sent out to Colorado to salt mines and then 
you buy the stock. You write our books and furnish our the- 


ology and there are enough kinds to satisfy the most fastidi- 
ous tastes. 


These great problems of charity cover some of the very 
fields which were tilled by the forefathers, whose glorious shades 
still walk with us, giving us great lessons of wisdom and virtue. 
We need indeed a sense of personal responsibility and courage 
and hearty zeal, but above all we need the undying love of lib- 
erty that characterized the men of the Mayflower and that put 
blood into our American institutions. 


The annual address was made by Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
of Boston, Mass., president of the Conference. (Page 1). 

A greeting was sent from the Conference, by telegraph, to 
Hon. A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, the oldest member of the 
Conference. 

Adjourned at 10:20 P. M. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday morning, June 16. 


The first general session was held in the City Hall at 10 
A. M., Thursday morning. The Conference was called to order 
by President Brackett. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. K. Wilson, 
of Portland, after which Mr. Amos W. Butler, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Indiana, was introduced as the chair- 
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man of the committee on Children. Mr. Butler took charge of 
the session, reading his own report (page 247) and then present- 
ing several speakers on preventive work. The first was Mr. T. 
F. Chapin, superintendent of the Lyman School, Westboro, Mass., 
who spoke on the general topic, “Some Factors preventive of 
Dependency and Delinquency,” with special reference to manual 
(raining (page 250) for white children. 

Mr. William E. Benson of the Kowaliga, Alabama, Indus- 
trial School, spoke of work with colored children (page 257). 

An address followed by Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Nation- 
al Consumers’ League, on “Child Labor Laws.” (Page 268). 
Discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION: CHILDREN. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. John P. Hylan of Boston. 
He was followed by several other speakers. Abstracts of their 
remarks follow. 


Mr. HyLtan. — I believe that the cause of at least ninety per 
cent of defective people is defective education; not education in 
the narrower sense of the three R’s however. There are thou- 
sands of influences that are shaping our lives which are especially 
potent with the young. Education, as it should be, would provide 
for the moral development of children, as well as the intellectual 
and physical development. Our system of education, in so far 
as it merely considers teaching people to be intellectual, is un- 
natural, artificial and inadequate. One of the attempts to pro- 
vide some elements lacking in our system of education has been 
ably presented by Mr. Chapin. As one interested in that kind of 
work I should like to emphasize the fact that sloyd attempts to 
educate boys and girls on natural principles and on a natural 
basis. On the physical side it aims to develop the control of the 
hands and body so that the child can do what he wants to do; 
so that his hands may be able to help him reach the ideal of what 
he ought to do. In doing this it develops co-ordination, and the 
muscular and nervous systems. It should, if properly taught, 
contribute largely to the having of a sound mind in a sound 
body. Intellectually it should also do a great deal for the boy 
and girl. It is claimed by the advocates of sloyd that every 
exercise is arranged to secure a step in mental development, and 
this development is secured in a variety of ways in the planning 
and executing of the details of the models that are made. There 
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is also a moral side to sloyd. One feature of this is the empha- 
sis placed upon the motive for doing things. The motives em- 
ployed in our public schools are the motives which are felt through 
life. One of them which is emphasized a great deal is the motive 
of competition. Grades, marks for work, derive their interest 
from the fact that one person’s grade is above another’s. The 
incentive given to children is to do something better than some 
one else does it. It is not the excellence of the work itself. It 
is not the idea of beating one’s self every time, but beating some 
one else. What is the fruit of it? What do we find in political 
life, in business life, in social life? How much agony and mis- 
fortune are caused simply because somebody has had the pleas- 
ure of beating some one else! Can we question that much of 
this comes from the employment of an inferior motive in child- 
hood, which however good it may be pedagogically is certainly 
bad morally? Another feature developed by this work is self- 
control. What we call civilization depends largely on the devel- 
opment of this. Take the savage. He gets enough food for a 
day or two and then eats it all up and goes hungry. It is the 
same with many of our poor people. It is because they have 
not self-control. They never plan to save for the time when 
they will have less. Thrift is largely a matter of saving our 
surplus pennies for the time when we shall be in need. Virtue 
is similarly dependent upon self-control, and this is obviously 
of the greatest importance for our civilization. I advocate 
sloyd, then, as that aspect of manual training which aims to in- 
clude the broadest possible treatment of education, which tries to 
bring to the child the natural conditions which will be most 
favorable for his physical, intellectual and moral development. 


Mr. JAMeEs H. EastMAn, Sup’t, Sockanosset School for Boys 
and Oaklawn School for girls, Howard, R. I—TI have listened 
to these papers and sympathize with and greatly desire to attain 
the ends spoken of in them, but I believe that we can arrive at 
all these good results by starting our children in the direction of 
trade instruction. If we can keep them long enough we shal! 
be able to send them out completely equipped to engage in the 
great struggle of life to earn their daily bread. Apprenticeship 
has passed away. Our manufacturers consider the money side 
and apprentices are not money-making factors in ‘such establish- 
ments. 


Most of our children are committed to us till they are 21 
years of age, and I wish all were. In my view we enjoy extra- 
ordinary opportunities along this line of trade instruction. Our 
state institutions are on a tract of seven or eight hundred acres 
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and in our school we teach trades, machine shop work, cabinet 
work, blacksmithing, shoe-making, printing, plumbing and other 
trades. During the past few years our boys were engaged in 
constructing two buildings for the state almshouse department, 
which give me pleasure whenever I look at them. They also do 
work at the State Hospital for the Insane as carpenters and 
masons. ‘They are thus being so well and practically taught in 
trades, that there is a demand for them as soon as they are re- 
leased. Scores of them are employed in Providence and I do 
not believe that our system stifles their sense of initiative. 


Dr. F. H. Wines. — Legislation is only a preliminary step. 
We do not accomplish any reform by passing laws. Laws have 
to be executed and the great difficulty with the child labor prob- 
lem is first, that we do not have enough inspection. Legislatures 
do not provide the funds necessary for the employment of an 
adequate number of factory inspectors. A second lack is compe- 


tent inspection. Here, as in other branches of charitable work, 


the appointments made are too largely governed by political con- 
siderations. If we could get rid of the vice of politics in the 
administration of charities and correction, we should see a rapid 
change for the better. 


Mr. F. B. SANsorn.— The distinction between manual 
training and the teaching of trades is comparatively new. It is 
only within a few years that attention has been called to the 
fact that the training just described is indispensable for the moral 
progress of certain defective and delinquent children. I want 
to impress on the Conference that we have here an opportunity 
for spreading this really new discovery throughout the country, 
in the training of defective persons who may be committed to 
prisons and reformatories, and who are older than the class men- 
tioned by Mr. Chapin. My attention was directed to this matter, 
not by my reading, but by visiting the reformatory at Elmira, 
where that remarkable genius, Mr. Brockway, had instituted, for 
a considerable number of criminals, this training of the hand. 
These were beyond childhood, though some of them were not 
more than sixteen or seventeen. 

In his special school, for manual training only, he carried 
it on to a point where the training for trades was taken up in 
that institution; and he found that men from 17 and 18 up to 
35. when taught with close attention to every detail in drawing, 
in modelling, in whatever work they did, learned also to repress 
those impulses which had made them refractory to discipline in 
the reformatory. He also found, as he had expected, that by 


this method they were better fitted, after considerable training 
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of the hand, to profit by the schools of ordinary education. My 
point is that in prisons and in the reformatories for older boys 
and girls, this experiment, (for it was then an experiment, and 
a successful one, as it has been at Westboro), should be every- 
where tried. Here will be an opportunity to show the outside 
world that training the hand and the eye is something more im- 
portant, in a moral sense, than the mere teaching of trades. 
Trade instruction should follow it, but this should precede both 
the teaching of trades, and the ordinary processes of education. 
It brings to bear a moral influence which has not been under- 
stood nor systematically practiced in the world, until the intro- 
duction of sloyd,— which was not Swedish, but originated in 
Finland. It was the invention of a professor in one of the uni- 
versities there half a century ago. We should ascribe to Finland 
as many inventions and good qualities as we can,— so little credit 
does that unhappy country get. 


Mr. C. F. WELLER, Gen. Sec. A. C., Washington, D. C.— 
Mrs. Kelley’s talk comes home to every one of us who has a 
share in the shaping of school work or of our city’s general 
attitude toward the children and I take it that every member of 
this Conference does have a share in developing the social con- 
science of his community upon such subjects. One of the great 
things that Mrs. Kelley has done is to warn us of the points of 
danger to the child life in our cities. In the District of Colum- 
bia we have no child labor law and I have been told confidently 
that we do not need such a law there, but Mrs. Kelley has shown 
us that the telegraph system,— and she might have said the news- 
boy system also — is full of dangers. I wish she had told us also 
that we must not expect too much from the co-operation of the 
children’s homes themselves. A great many parents are indiffer- 
ent. In the national Capital we find twenty per cent. of the 
children between 8 and 14 are out of school always, not be- 
cause of need on the part of the family, but on account of 
parental indifference. This valuable address of Mrs. Kelley's 
will, I hope, lead us to go back to our different communities and 
to find out about the conditions of child life there, and to help 
develop higher standards of life in the undeveloped homes, among 
the parents who control the children whose problems Mrs. Kelley 
has discussed. Such work will help to keep the children out 
of the range of reformatory and correctional institutions. 


Mrs. M. R. Trumeutt, Portland, Oregon. — Dr. Wines has 
spoken of the lack of legislation and of the mischief of political 
appointments. I would like to speak of a third weakness, the 
indifference of the public after the laws are passed. People are 
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apt to say, “Well, you have got your law, what do you want 
more?” What we want is a commissioner of child labor in every 
man and woman in the state. We are treated to the spec- 
tacle of seeing legislators in the halls passing a child iabor law 
prohibiting children under fourteen years from working and at 
that very moment boys of twelve and thirteen who were out of 
school, were carrying messages from one house to the other 
in the capitol. It is this indifference that makes our laws in- 
operative. If we will say to the telegraph companies that we will 
not receive messages from boys under the legal age, we should 
have no messages from such boys. It is this sense of social re- 
sponsibility which is lacking. We should go home and emphasize 
it. Signing a petition does not enforce a law. Strong public sen- 
timent is required. 


BisHop Fattows, Illinois.—1 come with a word to this 
Conference from an expert along the line of child development 
during the first months of its existence. He was discussing with 
me the question why our own state institution for the feeble- 
minded was crowded, with 2,000 feeble-minded children waiting 
for admittance, and he took the position that the reason why 
there were so many children with mental retardation was be- 
cause the parents did not properly consider the question of the 
physical development of the child during the earliest period of 
its existence. He illustrated by telling of a mother who saw 
that there was a lack of intelligence in her three months’ old 
child and he devised an apparatus that compelled the baby to use 
its hands and there was at once a change in the child’s mentality. 
From having been so dull the child became the brightest one 
in the family. Parents should try to see that the physical is 
correlated with the mental and moral and to begin this work 
aright it must begin in the home. 


Adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 


CHILDREN. 
SECTION MEETING. 
Thursday afternoon, June 16. 


The first section meeting of the committee on Children 
was held on Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock, the chairman, Mr. 
Amos W. Butler, of Indiana, in the chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. Myron Adams of the Welcome Hall Social Settlement, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Page 294). An address followed by Mr. E. P. 
Bicknell, Chicago, (Page 280). 
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A paper on “State Care of Indigent, Crippled and Deformed 
Children,” by Dr. A. J. Gillette, St. Paul, was read in his absence 
by title and referred to the Publication Committee (page 285). 

A paper by Mr. Fassett A. Cotton, Indianapolis, was read. 
(Page 274). 

DISCUSSION: CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York opened the discussion. 


Mrs. Ke_tey.— New York has not yet solved the problem 
of the newsboy, but it has provided that children shall not sell 
papers until they are ten years old, and has then left the duty of 
chasing the tiny fellows who violate that provision to the uni- 
formed police. Now, no uniformed officer has ever yet been 
found who was willing to run after such an urchin. So the 
‘ law remains a dead letter and will remain so until the duty of 

enforcing its provisions can be given to non-uniformed men, or 
the whole task of enforcement can be handed over to the Board 
of Education. Hitherto, all that has been accomplished is the 


formulation of an excellent principle which is left entirely un- 
enforced. 


Rev. Josepu I. MAcurre, Washington, D. C.—As chaplain 
of municipal institutions I come in contact with the younger mem- 
bers of the prison and I find that the majority of those committed 
to the reform school were idle at the time of their arrest. | 
have found that very few newsboys were committed to the re- 
form school. The majoritye were boys who stood round street 
corners and got in with the gangs, who were content to do no 
work at all. No one could be more heartily in favor of the 
movement in behalf of the newsboys, but in considering it | 
think we ought to look behind the newsboy on the street and 
into his home and see what his home life is and find out if, de- 
prived of the opportunity of selling newspapers during certain 
hours, he would not be a member of the gang on the street corner 
and up to all sorts of mischief. The street corner is far worse 
than the employment that the newsboy takes up. Life is full 
of temptations for the young, for the newsboy and for the idle 
boy. I believe strongly in regulating the hours of the new sboy, 
making it illegal to sell papers till after school hours and at a 
late hour at night, later than eight o’clock perhaps. But the 
selling of papers by some boys means development, a feeling of 
self- dependence and of being of help to a struggling home. 
Even if it does not mean these things it may be better for him 
than the idleness which, with the disagreeable condition of his 
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home, takes him out upon the street. It is well then that as many 
guards as possible should be thrown round him and his work. 
There should be reading rooms where they can go, places where 
they can play innocent games and have a cup of coffee. Let us 
not attempt to do too much to abolish what may be an evil that 
might result in a greater evil. Let us recognize that there is an 
evil, a danger, and seek to minimize the lesser evil by agencies 
that will create better conditions. 


Mr. Cuartes L. Fox, Portland. —I was sent to represent 
the American Federation of Labor. The great principle of that 
body is the uplifting of humanity and I want to speak of it in 
connection with child labor, because it has taken a step for the 
abolition of child labor. The workingmen feel that it is their 
right as well as their duty to protect the economic condition of 
their children. They demand better economic conditions for 
themselves. They say that better economic conditions will better 
moral and physical conditions, and that until we have a larger, 
freer economic condition we shall never have spiritual, intellectual, 
or even economic freedom. Labor unions are trying to break up 
the system of sweatshop work, where clothing is made for you 
to wear, sometimes in families where there is contagious disease, 
as well as the system of child labor. Then there is another sub- 
ject to be considered, the invasion of women into the department 
of labor. More than twenty-five thousand women have come 
into the manufacturing of cigars, thus permanently lowering 
wages. Wages will never come back to a normal condition till 
these things are remedied. 


CHAIRMAN But Ler. — As Mr. Fox is new in this Confer- 
ence I may remind him that the question of sweatshops has been 
presented here for many years. 


Mr. Fox. —I should like to know the attitude of this Con- 
ference toward the teaching of trades. The question is a vital 
one. If the reform schools throw more laborers on the market 
we should have to protect the homes. 


A MEMBER FROM PENNSYLVANIA. — I am very sorry that it 
is possible for the men and women who are more interested in 
dollars and cents than in the security and good of their children, 
to send them down into the mines to dig coal for us. It is a 
disgrace that in a court of justice this should be allowed. I 
plead guilty for Pennsylvania, although I have nothing to do 
with the verdict that was given. We want to keep the import- 
ance of the compulsory school law before us. One of the corner- 
stones of our freedom as Americans is the public school system 
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and our boys and girls must go there long enough to acquire 
such a love for education that when the opportunity arrives they 
will be glad to go to higher schools and colleges. In Pennsyl- 
vania we are making some advance in that line. We have sec- 
tional high schools where children can go who can not get the 
more advanced education. 


Mr. Geo. Wa. Cook, Board of Charities, Washington, D. 
C.— We have been told that children must not work too soon 
and yet I find that the idle child becomes the criminal child. If 
I represent any one here I represent the colored child and the 
colored child is idle by compulsion. I would like to ask the 
Federation of Labor how far it is within its policy to see how 
that child is going to get any employment. lf it is within the 
scope of this discussion I would like to ask Mr. Fox how any 
people can perform their duties as bone and sinew of a nation, 
if they must be kept in compulsory idleness. The labor organi- 
zations restrict the number of colored people in employment. 
If the only place that a colored boy can enter without restriction 
is the school of vice, what is your harvest to be? I admit that 
we have a criminal record, and I say “record,” not necessarily 
criminal character, but as long as you keep the Negro out of 
employment you take the burden of that criminal record. As 
long as you strike if he is employed, then, you take the respon- 
sibility of his idleness. Human nature is everywhere the same: 
men do not starve till the last resort. But take the criminal 
record. The statistics show that in the District of Columbia 
during last year there were 2,400 arrests of white men, for 
drinking, 600 arrests of Negroes for the same offense. For assault 
and petit larceny the figures are reversed. It is true that out of 
school hours the colored boy lives in enforced idleness. I have 
no fight with the labor problem. I pledge you my hand for the 
uplift of humanity in this country. At the same time I ask you 
to relent. This is no easy question for us. We have ten millions 
of Negroes of all grades and complexions. It makes no differ- 
ence whether one can pass as white or not the moment it is 
known that he has Negro blood in his veins, that moment you 
throw down your tools and leave the foundry, leave the store, 
leave the workshop, leave any place. But I believe that that is 
not so much from your desire to act unjustly as a class as it is 
the result of custom, and custom is difficult to break. I expect 
to spend my life in trying to make good citizens and I believe 
that I can not do better than to appeal in every national assembly 
to those who have the power to break down barriers and I think 
the Federation of Labor has such power. If there are any rules 
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for driving us out of these trades let the world know it and 
know the reason for it. 


Mr. Fox.— In New England all the unions accept the col- 
ored man on an equality. If the American Federation of Labor 
refuses to accept the colored people on an equality I think it will 
mean the death day of the Federation of Labor. 


Jupce Ben B. Linpsey, Denver, Colorado. — I would like to 
say a word upon all of these several subjects, especially municipal 
regulation of newsboys and compulsory education. The brief 
time allotted will, of course, only permit a word, and I[ shall speak 
of the compulsory school law. 


The compulsory school law of Colorado in 1899 provided for 
at least twenty consecutive weeks of school attendance for children 
under fourteen and above eight years of age. Its most salutary 
provision was making the parent responsible legally for the tru- 
ancy of the child, and under this law of 1899 we first fined several 
hundred parents and sent a few to jail on the theory that truancy 
was one of the chief causes of delinquency and the best way to pre- 
vent truancy was to compel the parent to see that the child com- 
plied with the law. Our present law, which has now been in opera- 
tion over a year, provides that all children between the ages of 8 
and 16 must attend school for the entire year, and likewise makes 
parents responsible for the truancy of children. The law goes 
a step further and makes parents and others responsible for every 
kind of moral delinquency of the child insofar as they may have 
caused, encouraged or contributed thereto by any lack of care 
or neglect of parental duty. The schools in Colorado are open 
the entire year from September to June. During these months 
the children must be in school. The law provides for school at- 
tendance officers to be paid by the board of education. These of- 
ficers are likewise factory inspectors. To my mind no child labor 
law can be successful without a compulsory education law. They 
work hand in hand. The fact that this is the condition in Colo- 
rado accounts as much as any other fact for the excellent progress 
made in our state, especially in the past two ar three years, in be- 
half of the children. Our child labor law positively forbids any 
child under .sixteen engaging in any occupation deleterious to its 
health or to exceed eight hours. The child labor law in this re- 
spect is designed to be elastic, however, and permits any child 
over fourteen and under sixteen to apply to the juvenile court to 
be exempt from this provision of the law, and upon good cause 
shown and where it appears that the occupation is not burdensome 
or dangerous, the court has the right to exempt such child from 
the operation of the law. This right does not extend, however, 
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to cases where the child is under fourteen years of age. Every 
county in Colorado has a county court, and the county court is by 
law designated as the juvenile court. 

The school law exempts from its operation children under 
fourteen who have completed the eighth grade of the grammar 
school, or who, because of some physical defect, are unable to 
attend school. It also exempts those who receive private instruc- 
tion, but the school superintendent in the first instance is the 
judge as to whether this private instruction comes up to the stand- 
ard laid down by the board of education and comprehended by 
the statute within the grammar grades. An appeal may be had 
from his decision to the juvenile court. The purpose has been to 
make the law as practicable and as serviceable as possible, and at 
the same time avoid abuses which might come from forcing chil- 
dren of too tender age into employment on the one hand, and of 


forcing those of sufficient age out of practicable employment on 
the other hand. 


A MEMBER FROM Missouri. —I was born in a city that had 
a compulsory school law fifty years ago and I know something 
of the benefits of that law as carried out in Germany. 

That land has few of the problems that present themselves 
to us in American cities. This proves to my mind that the com- 
pulsory school law will strike at the roots of many of those evils 
with which we have to contend. If our children were compelled 
to get an education; if our parents were compelled to give their 
children this opportunity, how much more could be accomplished 
in our country. How much less evil we should have to contend 
with. The children that I handle in our home often cannot 
read nor write at the age of fourteen. It has been contended by 
many that it would be impossible to put these laws in force 
throughout the land: that many people are compelled to send 
their children to work. I contend that there is as much need, if 
such need is conceded, in the German cities as here and yet chil- 
dren in German cities are not deprived of education. Let us 
try it here. 


Mr. CHarces W. BirtweE Lt, Boston. — I am impressed with 
the fact that a representative of the Federation of Labor of Maine 
has been corralled here in a discussion on child labor. We are 
going to bring that great body of men into touch with us in our 
discussion of public questions. But it seems to me that what 
Mr. Fox said in regard to the colored people is what they must 
come to in regard to women, whom he spoke of as “invading” 
the business of cigar making. Just who has any right to preempt 
the business of making cigars? I will admit—and I am con- 
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tent that it should be so—that men have preempted the use of 
them. But an “invasion” is the entrance of territory that does 
not belong to us. A woman has the same right as a man to 
seek any form of honest labor. The way to prevent evil results 
is to organize the women, and let them demand proper wages, 
not to shut the women out. 

A word as to the teaching of trades. If any human being 
offers instruction to another human being it is the business of 
every man to say Godspeed, let it be in the prison, the reform 
school, or the shop. There is to be no embargo on the increase 
of skill. It is impossible for the increase of skill to do harm. 
Our charity workers welcome the new schools to teach the pro- 
fession of charity. We expect such instruction to raise the stand- 
ard of work, and we are not afraid it will lower salaries. The 
boys in the reform schools are not created by the teaching of a 
trade. When they go out, they are going somewhere. They are 
going to increase the number of applicants for work in some 
line. Now where lies the right of any organization to say, “No, 
our trade you shall not enter’? The world is free. The Feder- 
ation of Labor is avowedly democratic. Let it beware of becom- 
ing despotic. Let it stand for the people, and not itself become 
a class. Those boys, I say, are alive; to teach them trades does 
not increase their number; they are going into some sort of oc- 
cupation. Let the trades welcome them, and bear each its share 
of the burden of affording employment to those who have so 
serious need of a chance among their fellowmen. Nor could the 
reform schools and prisons turn out enough artisans to affect 
even perceptibly our great trades. 

I want Mr. Fox, further, to tell his fellow-unionists that the 
officers of charitable societies recognize that low, contemptible 
wages are among the causes of poverty. One of the methods 
sometimes adopted in individual cases is to see if the employer 
can be induced to pay better wages. I believe, indeed, that high 
wages are the best of all schemes for distributing the wealth of 
the world. 


Mr. Fox said that he wished to say Chicago alone has 32 
women’s labor unions. 
Adjourned at 5 P. M. 


Monday afternoon, June 20. 


The work of the section on Children was continued on 
Monday afternoon, the chairman, Mr. A. W. Butler, presiding. 

A paper on Board of Children’s Guardians, by Hugh F. Fox, 
was read (page 311). 
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Miss Bertha W. Jacobs, Boston, read a paper on “The Work 
of One State.” (Page 317). Discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION: CHILDREN. 


Mr. E. H. IGLeHArt, Indiana. — The first board of chil- 
dren’s guardian act was passed in Indiana in 1889. The first 
board was a township board, for townships having a certain 
population. It was intended to cover the great cities where evils 
existed to such an extent that children might have to be taken 
from their parents. 

It was afterwards amended and applied to counties through- 
out the state. Our board is not the same thing that Mr. Fox 
describes. His board assumes duties imposed on our state board 
of charities, the duty of placing children out throughout the en- 
tire state. We visit the children in each county. Each of the 
larger counties has a board which has an investigating officer 
who investigates cases and prepares them for trial. We have 
a detention home. We do not place children immediately in 
homes. The majority of the children we take charge of are 
unfit to go into homes until they have had. some training. 

Our institution is for temporary care only. A stream comes 
in all the time, but as fast as they are fitted for family life they 
are placed in families. We have agents in the field all the time 
finding homes and placing the children. The children are taken 
before the circuit court and sometimes before the juvenile court. 
They may be taken from parents if they are incorrigible or com- 
pelled to beg on the street or if the parents are known to be 
vicious and immoral. We have a record of every child. We 
do not board the children. We place them in homes which shall 
be as nearly as possible like the natural home. If we boarded the 
children there would never be any applications from free homes; 
and we could not secure for a few dollars per week the care and 
tenderness of natural love and affection. 


Mr. J. W. Douctass, Washington, D. C.— The District of 
Columbia recognized the need of an organization something like 
the board of children’s guardians eleven years ago and since that 
time it has received many children under guardianship. The 
courts have the right to commit children destitute or criminal. 
We have a make-shift for a juvenile court, but we hope for a 
court properly organized for this work. We find that boarding 
the small children works well and many boarding homes have 
resulted in free homes. The foster parents have become attached 
to these children and it is difficult to remove them. We have 
many who care for children with no expense to the child except 
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supervision. We place them in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 
and other states. We have a visiting agent who does nothing 
but place and visit. 


Dr. SARAH M. CrAwrorD, Boston, Mass. —In Massachu- 
setts motherless babies under the care of the state are placed 
directly in families by the state Board and are under its constant 
care and supervision. We have no difficulty in securing boarding 
places. They are in excess of our needs and this enables us to 
raise our standard and to drop some of the less desirable ones. 
We received 239 such applications last year and 70 for children 
for legal adoption. Forty-seven children were legally adopted 
during the year and 15 were put on trial for adoption. Our 
mortality has been only nine per cent. Contrasting that with the 
old method we see the great improvement. 


Mr. C. E. FAULKNER, Minnesota, described the methods of 
placing children in that state; also the methods adopted for edu- 


cating and caring for the children in the Washburne Memorial 
institution. 


Mrs. E. P. Davis, Nebraska, said that in Nebraska children 
were placed in homes, but there was not enough supervision of 
them after they were placed. 


Mr. CHARLEs W. BirtweE tt, Boston.— If a private charity, 
or a municipality, or a state board declines to pay board for 
children, I believe that you will find, as a rule, one of two things 
true. You will find either that the children are not put into 
families, or that they are put into poor families. Either the 
children are held back in institutions, or the families in which 
they are placed are not scrutinized as they ought to be, because 
of the unwillingness to pay board and the consequent restriction 
to free homes. Any forcing of children into free homes is 
dangerous in the extreme. 

We must not forget that the children cost money even when 
kept in institutions. We ought to change the motto over the 
platform, “Uplift Humanity,” to “Uplift the Tax-payer.” If 
you buy things cheap, what do you usually get? Cheap things. 
[f you want the best things, you must pay for them. We are 
not now discussing the comparative merits of institutions and 
homes, but merely saying that if you want to put children in 
families, you must pay for putting them there. 

It is not true that you do not get applications for free homes, 
if you pay board. The two kinds of applications spring from 
different sources, though both may be honorable and benevolent, 


as unfortunately both, too, may be neither honorable nor benevo- 
lent. 
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Money, too, is necessary for adequate supervision. The 
best families welcome the visitor, coming to counsel and help in 
the varied problems that arise. I find that among placing-out 
agencies, public and private, there are instances in which only 
‘one paid worker stands before his God with the responsibility 
of looking after a thousand children, others in which a single 
person faces all the possible emergencies that may come to 500 
children. Massachusetts at present provides one paid visitor for 
about 200 children. I am not now advocating any particular 
system, but in the work that I am connected with, we find that 
we need a carefully selected paid visitor for every 60 children. 


Mr. FAULKNER said that he had placed two boys from an 
institution in Minnesota in families in Massachusetts. 


Mr. A. W. Crarkx of Nebraska said there were homes 
enough in his state to receive children. As superintendent of 
the work there he received from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred applications annually for children from good homes and 
they are not able to supply them. As to infants he believed that 
a nursery could be brought up to so high a standard that the 
lives of the children would be as well preserved -as in any 
private home in the land. Last summer they had an average of 
25 and not a single death from June to September. He thought 
it a mistake to believe that infants must be boarded in private 
homes. 


Mrs. L. M. B. MitcHett, Pennsylvania. — The Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania has been 22 years in operation. It 
has never had an institution and has never studied anything 
but children in families. It has about eight hundred children in 
family homes, about one-third of whom are in free homes. The 
society feels very earnestly that board should be paid at first. 
We make a great point of that. A'fter about a year, or perhaps 
less, the child may have worked himself into the home. If we 
pay board we are free with the family and the boy is free with 
us in finding out whether he is happy there or not. It may be a 
beautiful family and a beautiful boy and yet they may not fit 
together and we must be free to change the child if all does not 
go well. You are able to say to the family, I think I will try 
him elsewhere. Often they will ask for a longer trial. About 
a third of our children are paid for by their parents, or relatives 
who ask to be tided over an emergency in their household. 

Mr. T. W. Rozinson, N. H. — How about delinquent chil- 
dren? The institution I am connected with has received 400 
children, all but fifty of whom have been convicted of offenses 
against the laws of the state. In the eyes of the law they are 
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criminal. They are taken from their parents and sent to be 
cured. I presume you could take the most of those children and 
put them into good homes and bring them up to be good children. 
The great majority of their parents are not bad nor to be con- 
demned. The way they live has been forced upon them by the 
community and the community is responsible. Our institution 
placed out 200 of these children within the last nine months in 
good country homes. We place children at trades in the cities 
and we return some of them to, their homes. 
Adjourned at 5 p. m. 


Tuesday afternoon, June 21. 

The section on Children was called to order by the chair- 
man, A. W. Butler at 2 p. m. The special subject was Home 
Finding. The three principal speakers were Mr. Geo. L. Sehon 
of Kentucky on investigation of home; Mr. J. B. Montgomery, 
Michigan, on placing; and Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, Connecticut, 
on visitation, pages 320-327. 


DISCUSSION: CHILDREN. 


Mr. M. V. Crouse, Cincinnati. — I would put any child into 
the best home I could find. I have known some children that 
were considered dull put into good homes and they have turned 
out as bright as other children. We began our work in 1864. 
We placed over our door the words “In Christ’s stead.””’ We are 
doing this work for the Master and in placing our children in 
homes we are particular that at least one person in the family 
shall be known as a religious, God-fearing person. We have 
investigated 800 cases placed out as children. Nearly one hun- 
dred had run away and some had died. Of the whole number, 
586 were a credit to us and 69 disappointed us, some of them be- 
coming criminals. We have a much larger proportion now doing 
well because we place only those that we think are moral. Visi- 
tation is very important, it settles so many difficulties. We do 
not try to do a big work, but we try to do what we do as well 
as possible. We place our children only in Ohio, but not in Cin- 
cinnati or vicinity. We never place a child where we can not 
reach him in two-thirds of a day. The result of our care is that 
of the more than four thousand children placed by us since 1864 
we have had to actually prosecute but one family for abuse. Some 
children we have had to take away. The wife in that case was 


sent to jail for six months and fined $100 and her husband for 
ten months and no fine. 
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Miss Mary W. Dewson, Boston. — We have not such satis- 
factory results. If they can find go per cent. doing well at the 
age of 21 we can say only that if 70 per cent. of our girls are 
living respectable lives at 21 we are glad. We visit them oftener 
than twice a year. A girl does not have half a chance if she has 
no interests save those of the family she is placed with. She 
needs a friend to help her over the difficult places. Sometimes 
that friend is found in her employer, but not always. The girls 
come weakened in will power. gThey want to do well, to do 
their best, but they meet temptations which are hard to resist. If 
they are placed in families they need to have some one come to 
them comparatively often, but it depends on the individual girl. 
I should like to know if Mrs. Fairbank’s figures include all the 
girls who run away. We have ten per cent run away. She 
says she never lets a girl go into mills or shops or factories. But 
if a girl is kept in a home till she is 21 she will try the ex- 
periment then. Why should she make that difficult transition 
when she has no friends to help her? Why not start the girl to- 
ward that which she wants to do? I believe that they should be 
started before, in the way they like best while they have some 
one to visit them, so that they may say as one girl did that she 
had forgotten when she had her 21st birthday. 


Mrs. FarrBANK. Our girls do not run away from the 
school and as our state is small, I know all about them. 


Miss Dewson. I do not mean they run away from the school, 
but from their homes, or from the families where they are placed. 


Mrs. FarrBANK. If they run away from the place we take 
them back to the school and get them another place. We treat 
a girl as if she were our own child. We do not oblige any 
girl to stay in a place. I once placed a girl five times. At last 
she was married and it looked for a time as if she would not 
live even with her husband, but she is now living with him and 
keeping house. I have placed another girl eleven times, for we 
do not compel them to stay where they are unhappy. They can 
always write to us and we really have little running away. 


Mr. C. W. Skinner, Washington, D. C., thought it was a 
great mistake to place children before their habits were well 
established ; that it was an injustice to the institution and to the 
child. The education of the child can be carried on better in the 
institution than in the home because the institution has many ad- 
vantages that the home can not furnish. The institutions should 
be made as good as possible and then see that the child is well 
trained before placing him. 
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Mr. W. A. WHEELER, Massachusetts. — These gentlemen 
concede that the family is a divinely ordered institution and I 
think the reason the Almighty ever made a father was to have 
him take care of some boy or girl. The department of proba- 
tioners of the Lyman School for Boys visits the boys who have 
left the institution, those who have earned their way out. The 
homes to which these boys are to go are investigated by our 
department and also by the State Board of Charities and the boy 
himself is consulted as to his tastes and desires. In this way we 
find out as nearly as we can what is best to do for the boy. If 
he has no home of his own we place him in a family. We want 
the men and women who take the boy to have a personal interest 
in him. I like to place a boy where there is a baby. A baby is 
a wonderfully civilizing influence. I have known little children 
from one to three years old hold a boy in his place when nothing 
else could. He could not go away; he loved that baby. 


How often shall we visit him? As often as you think neces- 
sary, some of them pretty often. We have visited some sixteen 
times in a year, some only once or twice. We make a mistake 
in too ostentatious visits. It is not a credit to a boy to know that 
he is a Lyman School boy. If I have to drive to visit a boy I 
often leave the carriage and walk the last part of the way, for I 
do not want people asking why I am driving up to such a house 
with a carriage. I just walk in as if I were a peddler. We 
have three visitors besides myself, besides emergency visitors. 
We make a record of every visit. If you were to stop at the 
Lyman School it would not take you five minutes to satisfy your- 
selves how many boys are doing well, how many doing doubtfully 
and how many badly. The records are kept in different colored 
envelopes. We have charge of these boys till they are 21. 


Mrs. L. M. B. MitcuHeti, Puita.—lI speak for a society that 
does not keep house. We have an office and agents. Accurate 
records are kept of all children. They come to us from the 
streets and we receive them as they are and begin the work of 
distribution according to the best judgment of the committee 
in charge. Last year we received children from the almshouses, 
from the society to protect children from cruelty, infants from 
the sheltering arms, from the hospital, from station houses, va- 
grants, all sorts of children, if you want to classify them. It is 
enough for us to know they need care. We claim that if a home 
is a good thing for a child the sooner the child is in it the better. 
We have never felt the necessity of a halfway house, where we 
might keep a child in order to find out whether he could be made 
fit for a good home. We assume that whatever his defects a 
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child needs a home. The child is always examined as to its 
health to see whether it is ill or not. The homes are carefully 


investigated. The following are the questions we ask of the 
homes : 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
321 SOUTH TWELFTH STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLICATION FOR A CHILD. 


Date, 

Name, 
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1. Age of child desired? 2. Sex.? 3. Preference as to 
color of-hair and eyes? 4. Have you had experience in the care 
of young children? 5. Have you leisure to give the child con- 
stant care? 6. Are you able to control an untrained child with- 
out corporal punishment? 7. Would you expect legally to adopt 
the child if it proved satisfactory? 8. Where and with whom 
would it sleep? 9. Names of members of family? Age? to. 
Occupation of head of family? 11. Do you own the house in 
which you live? 12. How many acres of land do you own? 13. 
What live stock do you own? 14. Describe your financial con- 
dition. 15. What church do you attend? 16. Are you church 
members? 17. Number and sex of hired help. Age. Character. 
18. Is any member of your family an invalid? 19. Have other 
institutions or societies entrusted children to your care? If so, 
when and how many? 20. Do you have summer boarders? 21. 
How far do you live from your postoffice? 22. What is your 
nearest town? 23. What is your nearest railroad station? 24. 
How far and in what direction do you live from the station? 25. 
How far do you live from nearest public school? 26. Is it a 
graded school? 27. What magazines and newspapers do you 
receive? 28. How long have you lived in this neighborhood ? 
29. Please give as references names and addresses of four 
persons in good standing in your neighborhood. 30. What is 
vour object in taking a child? 

Return to 
CuILDREN’s Arp Society oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
321 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Geo. B. Roprnson, N. Y.—I can not agree that the 
success of Michigan would necessarily be the same in other 
states. I speak for delinquent and defective as well as destitute 
and neglected children. The investigation of the homes where 
the children are to be placed should be thorough. We never put 
a child in a home till after such careful investigation. The sug- 
gestion that has been made is a good one, never to put a girl in 
a family where there are grown-up boys. A boy who will be- 
have very well with his family may not always be trusted if a 
girl is brought into that family. We place all sorts of children 
and for many of them there may be no need of a “clearing 
house.” In New York from 15 to 20 per cent of the children that 
come in are afflicted with a serious eye disease. Is it proper to 
put such children into a private home in a part of the country 
where few physicians would be able to correct the trouble? The 
public schools last year gave some attention to this trouble and 
a great many cases were treated. In the Catholic Protectory we 
have employed an ophthalmologist for 25 years, to whom we pay 
$1500 a year, and the result is that the proportion of trachoma 
cases in the institution is very small. It is limited almost en- 
tirely to the children first coming in. The condition of our chil- 
dren is vastly superior to that of the public schools. 


Mr. CLARK OF OMAHA, said that the matter of investigation 
could not be too strongly emphasized. After fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in work for children he was inclined to doubt every 
answer to every question he asks by letter. Many forged letters 
are written and no child should go to a place where the recom- 
mendations were only through letters. Trained visitors must 
investigate the homes where children are to be placed. 

Mr. T. G. SouruMayp, Massacuusetts. It has been sug- 
gested that | should say something of the work as it has come 
under my observation as a paid visitor. I receive the boys over 
ten who are placed in free homes. I provide for them first in 
a temporary home in Springfield and while they are there we get 
a little acquainted with them and learn to know their character 
and dispositions and try to select homes suitable for them. I 
have been perhaps more fortunate than some visitors, for I have 
been able to drop unsatisfactory homes and take as new ones 
only those that answered the requirements. In investigating the 
homes I have always found it desirable to consult the neighbors 
who were acquainted with the family. I have tried to establish 
confidential relations with the people with whom they do busi- 
ness and with the school teachers. Teachers can give me more 
information as to how my boys are cared for than any one else, 

34 
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They see them every day and they know whether they come to 
school regularly and whether they are clean and well cared for 
and whether the influence in the home is of the kind we would 
approve. I try also to establish friendly relations with the peo- 
ple in the village, the minister, the merchant, etc. 


Miss Mary S. BeaLte.— My work is supervising. There 
are about five hundred children placed in free homes besides 
those who are boarded. There is a small number of girls who 
are under fourteen who attend school and earn their board and 
clothing in families. After that age, unless they can remain in 
the home and continue in school, they become wage-earners, be- 
ginning with a dollar a week and the money is deposited in the 
bank for them. We have always more homes ready for them 
than we can use. 


A Memeer. — Do the parents know where the children are 
placed ? 


Miss Bertha Jacobs was asked to reply to that question. 


Miss Jacoss. — We have not thought it advisable to tell 
where the children were placed. If we think it proper for a 
child to be visited by its parents we give them a signed permit 
which they take to the person having the child in charge. In 
the early stage of our work some disreputable parents stole the 
children away and we could not recover them. This raised a dis- 
cussion and a bill was introduced and passed whereby any parent 
could appeal from the authority of the Board of Charities to the 
probate courts and if after the hearing the judge considered it 
advisable for them to see the child the judge could appoint a 
place where the interview could take place. We have had but 
one case under the law in ten years. 


Mrs. O. L. Amicu, Illinois. — We use much the same 
method in placing our girls that Mrs. Fairbank has described. 
We do not allow the parents to know where the children are. 
In most instances the parents are disreputable and the people 
where the children are placed do not want such parents to be 
running to see her all the time. We have the girl come to the 
school occasionally and allow the parents to come there to see 
her if we think it advisable for them to meet. I am sometimes 
asked if we place girls as servants and I always say “no.” We 
place girls in families, as members of the family. We do not 
want to place them except where they will have the company of 
the family because we do not allow them to have other associates. 
I do not believe in placing children as they come from the street. 
The average family is not willing to take a child in that condi- 
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tion, untrained, untaught and uncleanly, for children are almost 
always brought to us in that condition, to say nothing about the 
disease of the eye and diseases worse than that. Sometimes it 
takes weeks and months to make a child placeable among other 
girls in our Home. Then there must be careful investigation. 
We never place a girl till she is old enough to earn wages. I 
do not care anything about letters of endorsement. I want to 
know about the people, to find out where the girl is to sleep and 
all that I can learn from personal investigation. And even then 
one does not know much. You have to winter and summer with 
a person before you can tell. If I find something about the home 
that is not right then I recall the girl. Not long ago I discovered 
that the man and woman where I[ had placed a girl were profane 
and were in the habit of telling vulgar stories, although in the 
neighborhood they were regarded as respectable people. They 
were people of good habits and good conversation otherwise, but 
we became convinced that this was not the case in their own home. 
The girl telephoned me about it and I sent our visitor to see her. 
The girl was brought back to our office and put face to face with 
the woman who also came and the girl repeated all that she had 
heard. The woman acknowledged that it was all true and the 
girl was taken away. We have too many applications from good 
homes to be obliged to leave a girl in such a place. 


Adjourned at 4 P. M. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday Evening, June 18. 

The second general session was called to order at 8 P. M. 
by President Brackett. Invitations to visit the Home for the 
Friendless Boys, the Mary Brown Home, and some other insti- 
tutions were read. The following committee was appointed by 
the Chair: 

Committee on Resolutions: Dr. F. H. Wines, John M. 
Glenn and Galen A. Merrill. 

The Committee on Organization, elected by the Executive 
Committee, was announced as follows: 

Homer Folks, New York City, chairman. 

Mrs. O. L. Amigh, Geneva, III. 

Demarchus C. Brown, Indianapolis. 

James F. Jackson, Cleveland, O. 
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Geo. F. Keene, M. D., Cranston, R. I. 

Geo. L. Sehon, Louisville, Ky. 

Chas. F. Weller, Washington, D. C. 

The Conference was then turned over to the Committee on 
Needy Families in Their Homes, Mr. E. P. Bicknell, of Chicago, 
chairman. Mr. Bicknell presided during the report of the Com- 
mittee and made his own report. (Page 188). 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of N. Y., was the first speaker. 
Her address wil! be found on page 223. 

Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago, opened the discussion. 


Discussion — NEEDY FAMILIES. 


Pror. GRAHAM TAyLor, Chicago. —I do not underestimate 
in the slightest degree the great service being rendered by all these 
societies and methods which have been so well classified and so 
eloquently expounded this evening. But, without any reflection 
upon them, | may be permitted to lay an emphasis, all too large 
for the five minutes in which I have to state it, upon those other 
organizations of human life upon whose resources some of us have 
had to draw before those of the organized charities were at com- 
mand, and sometimes after the needs of the neighborhood had 
transcended them. At such times the family life of the poor has 
proven to be so great a resource of charitable helpfulness as to be 
worthy of reverent recognition. No matter how misguided, ig- 
norant and wide of the true mark their methods may have been, 
I have never seen the charity organization itself do any better, 
more persistent, or more self-sacrificing work than many of these 
poor people do for one another. In the light of such experiences, 
some of us have found it a great mistake to think that our “case 
records” contain all the facts. Better known by the neighbors 
than by any friendly visitor, is the standard of life from which 
the needy person or family has fallen. But there is a real con- 
flict between the different standards of living involved in almost 
every case. Who has not been confused at the difference between 
the judgment which the “needy family” and its neighbors had of 
its necessities and that of the decision committee? In every more 
or less permanent neighborhood there is a great accumulation of 
experience, a whole ancestry and inheritance of legitimate senti- 
ment that cannot be brushed away by any merely scientific 
method, but should be included in, and made tributary to it. 
More and more we should try to get at the people’s own stand- 
ards of living and of ethical ideal, for comparison and contrast 
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with and the correction of ouf own judgment of their need. 
We must find, too, “the soul of good in things of evil,” as a 
corrective to our too prevalent facility to make final disposition 
of a personal problem by designating it as “an unworthy case.” 

The benefit features of some trades unions constitute another 
source of helpfulness and suggestion which we cannot afford to 
slight, much less to ignore. The summary of the sixteen years’ 
experience of the Cigar Makers International Union, in devising 
and administering the vast insurance and emergency funds shared 
by its members, is one of the most illuminating records of bene- 
ficence I have examined. 

If somehow we could only bring the accumulated experiences 
drawn from normal life to bear upon the more or less abnormal 
conditions with which we have to deal, some of the hardest cases 
that trouble us most might be more easily and justly settled. My 
plea, therefore, is only for a wider knowledge of facts, and more 
patient consideration of the grounds upon which the poor may 
reasonably differ from our best judgment of their needs, and for 
the spirit which was pleaded for by the honored woman who pre- 
ceded me. 

Mr. Joun Koren of Boston. —I would like to join in the 
plea made for better records and a larger use of them. At the 
present moment I am specially interested in records so far as they 
yield statistics of pauperism, insanity, feeble-mindedness and 
benevolence, as I happen to have charge of the enumeration of the 
dependent and defective classes under the Census Bureau. The 
information we can obtain about these classes depends very largely 
upon the kind of records kept in institutions, both public and 
private. I have had occasion to be strongly impressed by the 
fact that a great many institutions keep records which do not 
seem to suffice for their own information much less for the in- 
formation which the public is entitled to. Let me illustrate. We 
are trying to find some elementary facts about benevolent insti- 
tutions throughout the United States, and one question contained 
in the schedule sent out is whether records are kept of the num- 
ber of persons admitted during the present year. It is no exag- 
geration to say, that scores of benevolent institutions have re- 
plied that they make no entries of admissions, but that if desired, 
proper records of admissions will be kept during 1904. Charity 
work carried on in such haphazard way can hardly be for the 
benefit of society. 

Aside from the necessity of systematic and comprehensive 
records as an aid to intelligent work, there is the larger use of 
records and what has been called our accumulated knowledge for 
which I would also plead. It seems to me that both institutions 
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and organizations are not doing their whole duty so long as they 
neglect to use both their records and accumulated knowledge for 
the information of the public. They owe it to society to give out 
as much of what they have learned as they consistently can. [| 
am well aware of the common aversion to statistical research. 
The very word statistics has an uncomfortable sound to many 
people. Yet the historian, Buckle, could say fifty years ago, 
“Statistics though yet in its infancy has already thrown more 
light upon the study of human nature than all the other sciences 
put together.” There is certainly no other way by which we can 
measure our particular problems than by statistics derived in the 
first instance from records; no other way in which we can pro- 
gress toward more accurate knowledge concerning these problems. 

Mr. WALTER S. Urrorp, Baltimore, Md.— Soon after the 
great fire in Baltimore, public sentiment found echo through the 
press in criticism of the alleged red tape employed in the relief 
of fire sufferers. The Charity Organization Society came in for 
its share of criticism; but one day one of our district officers was 
visited by a fire sufferer who, of his own accord, volunteered to 
give us any information about himself that we might wish to 
know, saying, “I have never asked for charity before, but when 
I am spending other people’s money | think that it is right that 
I should be asked to give my references.” Would that all our ap- 
plicants took as intelligent a view of the purpose for which our 
investigations are made. There is a wrong impression current. 
Some people seem to think that our records are kept for their 
own sake rather than in the interest of applicants. “Family his- 
tories,” rather than “case” histories, I prefer to call them. It 
is to learn something of the antecedents of applicants, in order 
that we may better understand present conditions, that questions 
of family history are asked. 

The different societies seem to be asking themselves whether 
they are on the right track, and such questioning is a good sign. 
The charity organization movement has been wise enough, like 
the settlement movement, to adapt itself to the particular field in 
which it found itself. It is not going into this town, or that vil- 
lage community, or that metropolitan centre, and saying to all 
alike — No, you must give no relief; you must obtain relief — but 
never give it. It does not lay down hard and fast rules, because 
it recognizes that each community, like each individual, has its 
personal equation and that until you know what the elements in 
the situation are, you do not know whether or not material relief, 
adequate in quantity, is being given by these co-operating agencies. 
Have you outdoor relief? That is one factor. Have you a great 
relief-giving society? That is another factor. And those two 
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factors will determine, largely, whether your charity organiza- 
tion society shall be a relief-giving agency. 

As to the question of statistics. We all believe in book-keep- 
ing. Some of our grandfathers kept their books in their heads 
and they calculated their bills there or they were uncalculated. 
But what has modern statistical book-keeping taught us? In the 
statistics gathered at the investigation of this Conference we have 
learned that one-third of the new families that come under our 
charge are asking for assistance because they are ill, or by rea- 
son of accident, or death. Is it not worth while to know that 
people are not asking aid because there is something to be had 
for nothing, but because circumstances beyond their control have 
brought them below the level of self-support? From our Balti- 
more records of the great conflagration what did we learn? That 
one-half the people who were helped asked for assistance but 
once and then went their way, and were able, through their own 
recuperative energy, to provide for themselves. And these are 
but illustrations of the many lessons to be learned from statisti- 
cal book-keeping in the interest of those whom we call our clients. 

Mr. C. F. WELLER, Washington, D. C. —I believe we have 
all learned to appreciate the value of information, of the organi- 
zation of knowledge in the treatment of individual cases, but we 
need a meeting like this to make us appreciate the fact that 
charity workers of the present day must learn to stand for a 
broader organization of knowledge of the needy in their com- 
munities. They must help those communities to understand the 
conditions which exist among the poor and the standards of life 
that prevail among them. Mr. Bicknell and Mrs. Spencer have 
suggested that one way to make valuable social studies from the 
information filed in our thousands of case records is to make 
new classifications and new groupings of these records. It oc- 
curs to me that we may group these case studies in three ways. 
In the first place, we may group individual cases according to 
causes of distress. The Boston Associated Charities took up a 
number of case records dealing with desertion and studied a group 
of them in a way which led to valuable generalizations in regard 
to compulsory support. The study of a group of cases in which 
sickness is the cause of distress will lead to new plans with re- 
gard to nurses, diet kitchens, etc. 

Again, we may help the community by classifying our cases 
according to the charitable treatment available in other places. 
If we make it known in Washington that in New York a certain 
class of cases have led to such a movement as that for the pre- 
vention of consumption it will help us in our city. The diffusion 
of knowledge concerning the work of a wood vard, an instruc- 
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tive laundry for needy women, or a camp for tubercular patients 
will throw a new light on our case treatment and give us a 
broader social view of individual cases. 

I think we ought to classify our individual case records, in 
the third place, according to the communities and the standards 
of life and according to the neighborhoods in which our needy 
families live. If we do that we shall help our communities to 
understand better the conditions and standards of life in the neg- 
lected neighborhoods of our various cities. I think that such 
studies may lead to movements like those for the improvement 
of housing conditions or for compulsory education. 

The main value of this meeting to me has been the emphasis 
laid upon the broader social values of our case work and our 
records. When I| compare this meeting with others that I have 
attended during the past eight years it seems to me that this 
evening’s addresses give evidence that a very encouraging for- 
| ward movement has taken place. It appears that the charity or- 
1] ganization movement of this country has now entered upon a 
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larger and more promising period of social service than it has 
known before. 

Mrs. SPENCER. — A lawyer takes his case to court; a doctor 
writes his case in a note book; the charity organization society 
puts it on a card. It does not mean anything hard, or distant, 
or unsympathetic. It is simply a handle by which we take hold 
of the thing we want. [| do not care what you call it, but some 
way or other we must get our knowledge and put it into shape 
to use. 

If anybody thinks that anything that has been said here to- 
night indicates a faith in the mere method, that person has mis- 
taken the real emphasis which we have all tried to place upon this 
subject. It does not make much difference whether we get our 
knowledge in one way or another, or whether we' state it in this 
or that form, so that we get it and can use it. One of the trage- 
dies of human life is that we can not communicate our knowledge 
and experience as we want to do. Fathers and mothers toil and 
work to solve great problems by their own experience and how 
much they would give if they could hand over the products of that 

_ experience to their children. It is a tragedy that we can give to 
others so little knowledge to serve their need and we are very fool- 
ish if we do not take the utmost pains to learn all that we can and 
put it into available shape for others. 


Adjourned at Io p. m. 
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SECTION MEETING. 
NEEDY FAMILIES. 
Friday Afternoon, June 17. 


A section meeting on Needy Families was held on Friday 
afternoon at 2.0’clock. The chairman, E. P. Bicknell, presided. 
An address was given by William I. Nichols, Bureau of Chari- 
ties, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Page 233). The discussion was opened 
by an address by C. M. Hubbard, Associated Charities, Cincin- 
nati. General discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION: NEEDY FAMILIES. 


Mr. C. M. Hupsarp, Cincinnati. — The ethical value of in- 
dustrial agencies is of three kinds, preservative, productive and 
preventive. 

1. If we do not labor for the necessities of life, some one 
must, and the man, whether tramp or millionaire, who obtains 
these things without labor is doing an immoral thing, almost as 
much as if he were telling an untruth or taking his neighbor’s 
property. We sometimes do not recognize the significance of the 
ethics of labor and yet the preservative power of the industrial 
agency is based upon that fact. 

The working man does not want charity, he wants justice, 
he says. He does not want alms, but work. He recognizes the 
fact, that to obtain anything without giving compensation is un- 
ethical, immoral. We owe it to these men who have to be helped 
to preserve their self-respect and independence by giving them an 
opportunity to work for what they want. 

2. The industrial agency is productive of character. It 
happens that some*of these workingmen have fallen by the way- 
side; they have lost self-respect, and it is incumbent upon us to 
restore them to their self-respect. When we find a man who has 
been almost drowned we resuscitate him by artificial respiration 
and we keep it up till he is able to breathe without any assistance. 
So when we find a man who has learned to live without work, 
upon charity, it is our duty to impose upon him the habit of work, 
to make him conform to the law of necessity so that he will event- 
ually do the work of his own accord. The honest man wants 
work and we ought to give him work. The dishonest man does 
not want work, but we should give it to him and make him do tt, 
so ethically the industrial element applies both to the honest and 
the dishonest man. 
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3. Asa preventive measure the industrial agency has a dis- 
tinctly ethical value. There is an economic law which we all 
tend to follow: we seek the largest reward for the least labor. 
That is true in business as well as in charity. If men can live 
without work they will do so. If we forget the law, that people 
seek the largest reward for the least labor, and give them some- 
thing for nothing, the numbers increase of those who apply for 
relief, and will increase from day to day. Mr. A. applies for re- 
lief to-day and gets it for the asking. The next time he wants 
help, although the first time he took it at some sacrifice of his 
self-respect, he applies more readily. Mr. B. does not need aid 
so much but he sees how easily Mr. A. gets it and he persuades 
himself that he is in need too and so gets help and thus we have 
an army of people dependent on relief. If we go back to the 
middle ages, or to England under the poor relief law, we can see 
the increase in the number of paupers as a failure to recognize 
this law. We can see it in our own American cities. The poor 
man who has to work hard for a living has a great temptation 
put before him when the opportunity is offered him to get alms 
for the asking and a great many are not strong enough to with- 
stand that temptation and we are morally responsible for his fall. 
We owe it to him to keep that temptation from him. If we offer 
to these people the relief they need in the form of work and men 
can get it only in that form, we will prevent them from meeting 
this temptation and we shall not increase the number of those 
dependent on charity. It seems to me that morally, ethically, 
the industrial agency is defensible and justifiable. I agree with 
Mr. Nichols when he says that he does not see how a charitable 
institution can get on without such an agency. It is true there 
is an economic side to this and we are likely to emphasize it. If 
we are contemplating such a thing we are apt to ask “is it self- 
supporting?’ We say it is not a good thing if it does not pay. 
But we should remember that these industrial agencies are con- 
ducted for the benefit of the applicants. Take it in the matter of 
prisons. Formerly we employed prisoners upon public account, 
or hired them out to contractors, for profit. Now, in the best 
prisons, we employ them at work which has an educational value. 
If we do that for our prisoners ought we not to do it for our 
poor people who are not criminals and ought we not to consider 
not the financial side so much as the ethical side, which we are 
now trying to emphasize? 

A good many problems arise in connection with relief agen- 
cies. It is sometimes difficult to decide what to do in an indi- 
vidual case. Here is a man who is old and who is properly an 
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institution case. He has to work, and perhaps his work does not 
pay for the cost of supervision. So there is a dead loss. Should 
we give such a man employment? Is it worth while to preserve 
such a man’s self-respect? We have to adopt general principles 
and adapt these general laws to the individual case. 


Mr. Frepertc Atmy, of Buffalo, N. Y.— I speak for a city 
with an old charity organization society which has no work room 
of any kind. This is not from indolence but from choice, and I 
want to find if we are wrong. We are not alone. Boston has 
no work-rooms and there are other cities. Both Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Hubbard have said, “give work.” We, in Buffalo say, get 
work. We have three employment bureaus conducted by our so- 
ciety, besides a day nursery and we find much work, but we do 
not give it ourselves because that seems to us somewhat arti- 
ficial except in great emergencies, as in hard times. Many charity 
organization societies say, “We don’t give money; we give work.” 
In Buffalo we almost reverse that. We have a relief fund from 
which we give money if we cannot get it, because we will not 
send a man out to ask the public for money. But we would rather 
send a man out to ask for work than give ourselves from a work- 
room where the employment is semi-artificial. Applications to 
the public for money are dangerous for the applicant, but to 
apply in person for work is not like applying for financial aid, 
and the employer knows what he is about in giving the applicant 
work. We think by making it an individual problem we get better 
results. It is so much easier to use a store of work than to do 
the more difficult, the more resourceful thing. Such things call 
for much time which is better spent in case work. We do some- 
times fail to find work for a family, but our agents do not sleep 
nights until they have found it. 


Mrs. W. I. Nicnors of Brooklyn. — In a system like the one 
of which Mr. Almy speaks where the employment office secures 
work for the woman, you must necessarily deal with only that 
class of women who are ready to be employed in the household, 
while we find in great measure that the women who come to the 
Bureau of Charity are not ready to go into a home. ‘Take first 
of all a women who has been deserted, with three or four chil- 
dren. She is so mentally shaken that she is in no condition to 
work. We have women coming to us who confess that they do 
not know how to do their own washing. You cannot find an 
employment agency in the world equipped to secure and keep 
work for such a woman. If you put her in the laundry, sending 
her out for days work when she is properly trained, in six months 
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she ought to make for herself a clientage that will enable her to 
support her children in a perfectly proper and self-respecting 
way. As you meet the women in the laundry you come to know 
them in a way in which the friendly visitor can never know them. 
They recognize your right to come to the laundry, while they 
often look upon the most kindly visit in the home as an intrusion, 


Mr. Atmy. — We believe in a laundry school but not in 
getting work. 

Miss Hicerns of Boston. — Mr. Nichols has pointed out that 
there are dangers to industrial agencies. One very real danger 
is that of using the agency as a substitute for investigation. It 
it not necessary to place a woman in a work-room to learn 
whether she can work and for what kind of work she is best fitted. 
We can find this all out by making the right sort of investigation. 
The danger of putting the needy person in the convenient work- 
room instead of putting constructive work into the family is a 
real danger. If you can get the people of the community who al- 
ready know the family to assist in finding work for them, normal 
work, regular mercantile work, it seems to me that it is infinitely 
better than to use work-rooms. I think the need of work-rooms 
has been over-emphasized, and also their use. There are many 
families where it is a sin to suggest such. When I first came into 
charity work, I thought that every person should make payment 
in work for all relief, as far as possible. I have come to see how 
that must be adapted to conditions. A widow with many chil- 
dren makes the best return for the relief she receives when she 
makes a home and brings up her children well, a far better return 
than when she learns to iron the newest shirt waist with the big- 
gest sleeve, while the children grow up neglected and uncared 
for. 

Another point sometimes lost sight of with a work-room 
temptingly near, is the surprising amount of moral and financial 
assistance that can be developed among relatives, former employ- 
ers and others already interested in the needy family. A former 
employer is often willing to give work and sometimes training to 
the widow who must become a bread-winner for her two or three 
children, and relatives usually can give incalculable help to the 
agent in making plans with the family and also in carrying them 
out. These are the natural resources of the family, and should be 
developed before turning to any work-room. 


The same is true of men. We do not go to a man’s former 
employers to learn only of his habits and ability, but also to see 
if there is any chance there of employment, either then or in the 
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future. Many an employer can be persuaded to give another trial 
to the man into whose life we have brought reforming influences. 

If we try to find for everyone who should work, whether it 
be man or woman, the normal market work in the community, 
which they are best fitted to do, and organize relief when it is 
relief that is needed, we shall develop a greater diversity of 
treatment suited to the variety of causes and needs that come be- 
fore us than by emphasizing unduly the usefulness of work-rooms 
or any other one form of assistance. In my experience the work- 
rooms, such as have been described this afternoon, can never be 
the best treatment for any but a limited number of cases. The 
better way to study and cure any form of dependence is to work 
with each individual constructively, and bring each to a realiza- 
tion of his own responsibility in life.. This, to my mind, should 
receive the greatest emphasis, the first thought of charity organi- 
zation societies. 

Miss ANNA F. Hunver, Newport, R. I. — Everything we 
have heard so far is from the point of view of workers in large 
cities, where there is no end of work to be had. Is there anvone 
here connected with the small towns or cities where work is 
small? In Newport where the charity organization society is 
an old one everybody who comes to us from outside suggests 
relief in work; but after he has had experience with conditions 
in our community he soon drops the idea. Take the case of wood 
yard employment, I would like to ask whether taking old men, 
who are not capable of a full day’s work, to supply and cut wood 
does not deprive of opportunity another man in the regular yards 
who can do a full day’s work in that line? Does not this labor 
interfere with the labor market? In the matter of women’s em- 
ployment, if we had a laundry where we could give employment 
to women, would it not take the principal source of employment 
out of the homes of women who are now supporting young chil- 
dren or possibly husbands and children? 

Mrs. E. O. WickKERSHAM of Allegheny, Pa. — We have had 
a work-room for nine years. The first three months we gave 
food and clothing and coal just as it was asked for. It was a 
very expensive method. We then decided to start this work- 
room and for nine years it has been carried on for women. Our 
work lies in a neighborhood where there has been very little 
work for the last few years, that is in the lower part of the city. 
There is a good deal of dependence there. The women get a 
great deal more than they earn. I want to strongly endorse the 
idea of industrial work. We have found it far more economical 
to give relief in this way than to give it in the old way. 
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Mr. McCormack of Chicago.—I have been in this work for 
seven years, but this is the first Conference I have had the pleas- 
: ure of attending. In Chicago we have a population of over two 
i million with some forty-five different nationalities. I have be- 
f gun to feel that I was a culprit on account of many things that 
were said against the idea of material relief or outdoor relief, 
as it is called. The other side | think ought to be brought before 
the Conference. You cannot discuss the question of industrial 
agencies without bringing up the other question also. In Chicago 
we spend $115,000 annually on the outdoor poor who don’t want 
to go into the poor houses. We help them to preserve their 
Americanism and keep them out of the poor house if possible. 
ay I believe in industrial agencies of the kind which Mr. Nichols 
MI has outlined. We have one in the shape of a wood yard. The 
law of the state provides that each county and town should do 
certain things in order that the poor shall be cared for. We 
maintain that it is the government’s duty to see that these people 
are cared for and not be left to innumerable societies. We must 
preserve the self-respect of the most discouraged men and women 
in the community. It ought not to be a question of how much 
we can get from the people we relieve, but it is how much good 
we can do them, even though we get no return in the way of 
compensation. As to women I have noticed that speakers say 
“men” fifty times when they speak once of women. I think it is 
because the woman does not shout very loud to make her wants 
known. We have 2,300 women with families in Chicago on the 
files of our office. They have lived in that city from one year 
to fifty-five and the question I have been asking myself is how 
are we going to make a poor widow with several children give 
back compensation for the help we give? Our plan, so far as 
we can handle it, would be to get that woman to stay at home 
with her little children. I would not put her under the obliga- 
tion of earning something for the little she might get. We will 
give all that we can give in reason and we will apply to the other 
societies if necessary. A lady said last night that half the ma- 
terial relief that was given was not needed. That is rather a 
strong expression. It hit me pretty closely because we gave 
$89,000 worth of groceries last year, and this year it looks as 
if we should give away $100,000 worth. Let me say in closing 
that the city and county officials do not come here as they ought 
to. They are poorly represented on your list. I believe it is a 
mistake that they do not send delegates to this Conference. I 
have taken some points from the discussions of this Conference 
and I want to say that you also will have to keep up with the 
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changes that are going on in the department of outdoor relief, as 
well as the changes that are going on in your organizations. 

Mrs. WayNE of Pennsylvania. — After a little experience 
with industrial work I can give my testimony that it does some- 
times offer temptation to put aside the thorough-going relief. 
If industrial relief causes us to neglect the work which is so 
necessary for the building up of a family that is a strong argu- 
ment against it. On the other hand, we often find that the need 
in the family is caused by lack of proper industrial training. If 
that is the case the question for us ought to be how that training 
should be obtained. Should the charity organization society take 
up that teaching or should it be its work to find out the best place 
where it can be obtained. 

Mr. Ports of Orange, N. J. — It seems to me that ‘These 
things ought ye to have done and not to leave the others undone.” 
I see not why there should be any incompatibility in getting 
work and giving work. There may be a reason why a society 
should think it unwise to establish a work agency, as Mr. Almy 
has suggested. But why a society, because it does or it does not 
find employment for those who appeal to it should be prevented 
by the attempt, or by the desire, from having a work agency for 
its cases I do not understand. I represent a small constituency 
of 60,000. We do a good deal in the way of finding employ- 
ment for men and women from the different regular employers in 
the city, but we find it necessary to have an industrial agency 
for the various purposes indicated by Mr. Nichols in his admir- 
able paper. We have a work-room and we have a wood yard. 
We have not a laundry. We feel the necessity for it. But we 
make it a point to always underpay those we employ, because we 
prefer that they should enter into the regular industrial occupa- 
tions of the community. Our pressure upon them is that they 
may get occupation in a normal way if they can. We always 
undertake to sell our product at exactly the same prices as the 
regular dealers. We have an understanding as to that. We 
always lose money on our wood yard but we feel nothwithstand- 
ing that the result pays. 

Mr. McCrain of St. Louis. —I suspect that the objection to 
industrial agencies lies in their misuse. There are those who 
think that there is danger in having at hand industrial work for 
your applicants. That has been the argument in this Confer- 
ence for years against giving relief. It is hard for us to learn 
not to give relief; we do it so readily and naturally. In the 
association with which I am connected in St. Louis we have two 
laundries, two sewing-rooms and one wood yard. I have said 
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before in previous conferences that we had the best physical 
equipments in the United States. I wish to endorse the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Almy and Miss Higgins as to the training 
side. If we are not to use them for training there is danger of 
misuse. We have a sewing-room for those who are not capable 
of work and then a large factory. When a woman is taught to 
operate an electric power machine she can get from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a day. We can train from 8 to 15 persons only, not be- 
cause we have not facilities, but because we cannot get the 
women. A young girl will not take the time for: training in a 
factory. We have found that the steam laundry was of very 
little help so far as training goes for home laundry work. We 
have found that the women would let the fire go out while hang- 
ing up the clothes and put in too much bluing and too much 
starch, so that it became necessary to have several laundries like 
those which they would find in houses. With reference to the 
wood yard we use it as a labor test. During the first six months 
of the year 3,300 men were handled in our wood yard. We have 
one laundry with a capacity of 60 people, another with a capacity 
of 20. Then we have a day nursery and a kindergarten. 

Mr. KinGstey of Chicago. — I should like to know how the 
wood yard is made an educational institution. And to what ex- 
tent are they obliged to employ in their laundry trained people? 
I was once employed in the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and I 
know that a good deal of money had to be paid for work in the 
laundry so that the work would be received in the homes and 
not sent back to be done over again. Has anybody in this audi- 
ence a difficulty in understanding the difference between getting 
relief and giving relief? It seems to me that whether it is get- 
ting work or giving work it comes down to what Miss Higgins 
has said we have got to rely upon, that is our knowledge of the 
family. We must of course look out to see that we do not do 
more harm than good. But we must be able to do, to act at 
once when it is necessary. We have had some situations when [| 
was glad that I did not have to go out and get anything; that 
we had it in advance. If you depend upon any certain solution 
of a question, do we make the mistake of hanging up the case 
while we are searching for work or money, and while the racking 
of mind and heart is going on in this stricken family? I for 
one stand for prompt and vigorous application of aid based upon 
an immediate knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. W. I. Nicnors. — There is a way to do it that is right 
and a way that is not right, and a man who is only sawing wood 
should learn to saw wood well. I never heard of the case of a 
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man who in the right spirit would do the work as well as he 
could, and who was willing to learn to do it better, for whom we 
could not find something to do outside, if he has any capacity. 
I do believe there is an educational value in it. 

As to payments, the highest price we give to the women in 
the laundry is $1.10 a day, while for work outside of the same 
kind they could get $1.25. The industrial side is only secondary. 
The matter of material relief is subordinate. The main object 
is to train these people. I do not believe any factory people — 
outside of Boston — would take those that we take and teach them 
to work. I am sure I would not try to run a factory by any 
such work. The only persons who can do it are those distinctly 
philanthropic and those trained to do it. We had to get a good 
woman from Germany to teach our women in the laundry, and 
a great many come to us now to take the laundry training. It 
would not be practicable for us to deal with these people unless 
we had a place to train them and teach them how to do the 
best they can. 

As to pensions, I think it is doubtful whether a woman with 
three or four children would do better to be given a pension and 
kept at home and supplied with such work as it may be assumed 
that she can do at home, or whether it is better to have that 
woman put into regular service in an institution, or factory, and 
let her support her family that way. If she happened to come 
to us she would be employed by us. 

The society that is known to have an industrial. training 
school stands better in the community and more people will send 
applicants for relief, knowing that they will be trained, than they 
would otherwise do. People who would otherwise not give to 
us give because they can appreciate the service rendered. Many 
who except for the industrial agencies would not come to us 
when they are in need will come to us because we can give work. 
Therefore our society is useful on a wider plane and to a larger 
number of people than if we did not have an industrial train- 
ing school. 


Adjourned at 4 P. M. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


The last section meeting of the Committee on Needy Families 
was held on Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. The subject for 
the afternoon was Concrete Family Problems and Attempts at 
their Solution, Mr. Bicknell in the chair. Miss Alice L, Hig- 


gins of Boston, Mr. Frederick Almy of Buffalo, Mr. Edwin S. 
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Solenberger of Minneapolis and Mr. Walter S. Ufford of Balti- 
more, each described in detail a family and the treatment of that 
family, together with the problems that arose in connection with 
each. The cases selected were extremely difficult and no attempt 
was made to show brilliant success in dealing with them. The 
speakers were asked many questions and a brisk and lively dis- 
cussion filled the afternoon, but lack of space prevents a {full 
report. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Friday Morning, June 17, 1904. 


The third general session was called to order at 10 A. M. 
by President Brackett. Prayer was offered by Rev. French 
McAfee of Portland. Invitations to visit Bowdoin college and 
the Maine Industrial School for Girls were read; also an invi- 
tation for delegates to visit the insane asylum in Peoria, IIl., on 
their return. The meeting was turned over to Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, chairman of the Committee on Defectives, who pre- 
sided during the session. The report of the committee was read 
by Dr. Fernald. (Page 380). 

A paper by Dr. Geo. F. Keene entitled “The Genesis of the 
Defective,’ was read. (Page 407). A paper entitled “Public 
School Classes for Mentally Deficient Children,” was read by 
Miss Lydia Gardiner Chace of Providence, R. I. (Page 390). 
Discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION : FEEBLE-MINDED AND DEFECTIVES. 


Mr. BuTcer of Indiana. — The problem of the feeble-minded 
has never been presented to this Conference in my recollection 
in an abler set of papers than it has been presented this morning. 
I congratulate the Conference on the high character of these pa- 
pers. The feeble-minded, as we ordinarily group them, may be 
said to consist of those who cannot learn, exclusive of the deaf, 
blind, epileptic and the insane. They may have one of these 
defects and also be feeble-minded. I feel that we do not appre- 
ciate the degenerating influence of these defective classes, par- 
ticularly the feeble-minded. In every community just as several 
persons can elevate it and make it conspicuous in the common- 
wealth, so a number of feeble-minded persons, or a few feeble- 
minded families, can degrade it. Most persons do not appreciate 
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what that means. Permit me to illustrate. A few weeks ago my 
attention was called to the records of one family in our collec- 
tion. An agent was detailed to inquire what that meant, to go 
into that locality and learn what he could. In a week’s time he 
brought back as a result of careful investigation, the names of 
63 persons belonging to that family reaching through four gener- 
ations and all but eight were reported to be mentally defective. 
There is one peculiarity of these feeble-minded families. That 
is they remain in a given locality; they are not prone to wander 
about. The result of inquiries made in a series of records ex- 
tending over a period of fifteen years and embracing many hun- 
dred families and several times that number of individuals showed 
this interesting state of facts. Taking all the children whose 
parents one or both are known to be feeble-minded, 75 per cent, 
minus a small fraction, were shown to be feeble-minded. We 
sometimes say this means hereditary influence. Whatever we 
may choose to call it, this statement is true: There is nothing 
known which reproduces itself so certainly as feeble-mindedness. 
We must provide for this. One state after another is making 
this provision in public schools, in the schools for feeble-minded 
youth, and now we are taking the next step. It was a proud 
day in my own state, when the legislature enacted a law provid- 
ing for a custodial home for feeble-minded women of the child- 
bearing age. To-day in that institution we have 100 women. 
Not long since we received a mother with four feeble-minded 
children. This is the beginning of a wise, preventative measure, 
and I believe that one state after another is going to také up the 
subject of prevention. For in this matter an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. 

Gen. R. BrRiNKERHOFF. — This subject is one of the most 
important that has ever come before this Conference. I have 
been deeply interested in it for many years. As a member of 
the State Board of Charities of Ohio for the past quarter of a 
a century or more, I have had the care and supervision of insti- 
tutions having the defective classes. I am quite familiar with 
what has been done in the past in Europe and in this country. 
My first inspiration in regard to the feeble-minded came 25 years 
ago from Dr. Wilbur of New York. Later I visited Dr. Kerlin 
at that great institution in the State of Pennsylvania. In Ohio 
we have had the care of imbecile children in an institution for 54 
years. One man — and he is a very prince of men, — Dr. Doren, 
has been there all these years. We have had a fine institution 
with as good care for imbecile children as can be found anywhere 
in the country. Dr. Kerlin once said to me that though every 
institution had its defects, Ohio, taken as a whole, had no su- 
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perior. Yet we came to the conclusion that notwithstanding the 
benefits we gave to children temporarily that we were not doing 
enough. We educated them to some extent and made them com- 
fortable and then discharged them. We now believe that the 
thing to do is what they are now doing in Indiana; to take out 
the women and separate them from the community and to take the 
adult men and put them upon a farm and care for them. Dr. 
Doren has insisted that he can make the adult idiot self-support- 
ing. We have now a chance to try the experiment. Dr. Doren 
has in connection with his institution at Columbus a tract of land 
of about 1500 acres, on which he is building cottages. We shall 
have in these cottages in the next six months five or six hundred 
people and next year a thousand. Already that farm, with the 
young men that he has there, has yielded enough money to pur- 
chase 500 hundred acres of land in addition to the 1000 which he 
had in the first place. I believe that is economy for the state. 
When these children grow up and graduate from the schools 
they ought to go upon farms where under proper supervision 
they can be made self-supporting. 

Miss F. G. Curtis of Boston. —I want to say one word to 
the many overseers of the poor who are present here. Having 
had considerable experience with the overseers of the poor in the 
matter of the legal aspect of the taking care of feeble-minded 
children and particularly of young girls, I want to ask that in 
the instructing of public opinion, those who are here should bear 
in mind when they go away what they have learned as to the 
medical aspect of this question. I want them to impress upon 
their neighbors that feeble-mindedness is a disease, that it is not 
a moral obliquity; that it is an infectious and contagious disease 
just as much as small-pox and that every community has the 
right to guard not merely the unfortunate person who has it 
but the whole community. Occasionally when recommending that 
a child should be sent to a certain hospital, I have met with the 
objection, that it is interfering with the freedom of the individual. 
No such excuse is made with reference to smallpox or diphtheria. 
The fact is that public opinion does not consider yet that feeble- 
mindedness is a physical disease and is not badness. 

Dr. B. T. SANBorN of Maine.—I cannot help expressing 
my appreciation of the verv able papers that have been pre- 
sented here this morning. It seems to me that the entire state 
of Maine, which has no home for the feeble-minded, is placed 
under obligations for this intelligent presentation of the subject- 

Adjourned at 12 M. 
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SECTION MEETING: DEFECTIVES. 
Monday Afternoon, June 20. 


The section meeting on Defectives was held at 2 P. M., the 
chairman, Dr. W. E. Fernald, presiding. An address with the 


stereopticon was given by Charles F. F. Campbell of Massa- 


chusetts on “Spontaneous Recreation and Industrial Training for 
the Blind.” (Page 419). 


A paper on “The Necessity for the Care of the Feeble- 
Minded in Maine” was read by Bigelow T. Sanborn, M.D. 
(Page 401). 

Discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. FRANK B. SANBorN of Massachusetts. — After hearing 
the very able paper of Dr. Sanborn, it is evident that Maine is 
obliged to use a pint dish for purposes for which a quart is indis- 
pensable, and for which two quarts would better serve. Ex- 
perience has shown that whenever two classes annoy each other, 
as they apparently do here (in Dr. Sanborn’s opinion), it is 
better to separate them. As to the feeble-minded, legislators 
often think that they will have to pay more for them, if they 
provide special institutions. But I think that the actual cost of 
a hundred feeble-minded is less in special institutions than when 
they are scattered through other institutions. In an address 
which I made yesterday in one of the churches, I failed, for lack 
of time, to make one statement, which was that the feeble-minded 
cannot generally remain in their own family or in any other family 
with advantage to themselves or to the community where they 
live. Their defect is such and their relations to the community 
are such that it is safer to have them under better surveillance 
than can be given in outside families. I, therefore, hope thit the 
state of Maine at the next session of its legislature will make pro- 
vision for this class, and open a school with such liberal provision 
that it will not be necessary to duplicate the provision later. The 
proper situation for them is not in a city but in the country. 
The labor of the feeble-minded can best be exerted on the land. 
They can be taught to a certain extent industrial work, but their 
labor on the land is more natural and more productive; so that 
I hope Maine, which abounds in land, will provide a large farm 
somewhere in the country, and will place upon it, as soon as 
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possible, such an institution. It is not necessary, in order to do 
this, to have a very costly brick and stone building; you can use 
buildings that have been adapted to farm purposes. 

Mrs. G. S. Hunt, Portland.—I am honored by a seat on 
this platform simply for the reason that this agitation began 
} through the Portland Women’s Council. For more than two 

years we have been trying to collect data and to influence people 
in Maine to the importance of having a home for the feeble- 
minded established in our state. Two years ago we had an en- 
couraging hearing at Augusta; and as a result of that hearing, 
a committee was appointed by the governor — consisting of five 
legislators — to investigate and report at the next legislature. 
They are so enthusiastic that we hope we shall have such a 
home. We have been asked at our hearing, What do you expect 
to do; do you expect to be able to take care of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand people? And, we have said, We will begin at 
the beginning. My idea is to begin with the young children. 
When we look into the faces of our little ones and see the purity 
upon them, we can readily understand that of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven; but when we look at many of these little ones, 
and realize that there is stamped upon their faces, sometimes, 
sin and vice and degradation, the question is more difficult and 
discouraging, and we can understand the spirit of the disciples 
forbidding children to come unto Jesus. My first plea would be 
for little children, and for the future protection of society. 

The next class will be for the adults; that is for those need- 
ing custodial care. Some people have said, You expect to take 
care of some of these cases, all their lives? That is just what 
we expect; just as is done with the insane; just as is done in 
Massachusetts. As Dr. Fernald has said, some of them will be- 
come self-supporting. We would put the boys under care as 
well as the girls. Dr. McKim says that many brutal murders, 
and incendiary fires, etc., are committed by this class of boys, 
who become criminal for want of proper care. 

My third plea would be for marriage laws. It would not 
help the matter altogether, but in some degree. We have now 
in our community a system whereby an imbecile man or woman 
is “shoved,” to use the overseer’s expression, upon some other 
county, and so we have to take care of them and their offspring. 
I hope the clergymen of this state will take up this matter and 
that we may have better marriage laws. 

Dr. Fernald gave us a fact to think of in reply to the ques- 
tion, How are you going to afford to do this? He said, The 
state must take care of a large proportion of these people any- 
way; they are sent to almshouses and other institutions; and 
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it is not going to cost more, but less, to keep them in a special 
institution. 

AnprREW Hawes of Portland, President of Board of Trus- 
tees, Maine Industrial School for Girls. — Such an institution 
would be a great relief. In our school of seventy-five, we have 
as many as seven or eight who would probably come under that 
class. We cannot do much with them; they need special treat- 
ment. They are a hindrance to the other girls. They remain 
there until they are twenty-one years of age, and then we have 
to turn them out. What becomes of them? Everyone knows 
what becomes of the majority of them. It seems to me that all 
that is necessary is a campaign of education for the people of 
Maine. If they come to see the necessity of the thing, as they 
must, the legislature will provide an institution of this kind. 

Mr. Epwin P. WeNtTWwortH of Portland, Superintendent of 
the State School for Boys. — I feel the great need for an insti- 
tution of this kind in the state of Maine, for we have boys at 
the State School who are feeble-minded and who need the kind 
of training which at present we are unable to give them. Sucl 
children should be provided for by the state, but in a different 
kind of an institution. The need of such an institution has been 
so ably set forth by ladies from time to time, and by the author- 
ities whom they have quoted, among whom is Dr, Sanborn, the 
Superintendent of the Maine Insane Asylum, and an authority 
of the highest standing, whose word we cannot any of us hesi- 
tate to accept, that I am heartily glad of this opportunity to say at 
least that I most heartily favor it; and I hope the time will soon 
come when the feeble-minded children of this state will be pro- 
vided for in an institution built and maintained solely for them. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens of Portland, President of National 
W. C. T. U.— This morning I spoke briefly in advocacy of a 
state board of charities for the state of Maine. I believe if Maine 
had a State Board of Charities, with a wise system of super- 
vision, we should not now be in the condition that we are in 
regard to the care of our feeble-minded. It has appeared from 
the paper of Dr. Sanborn, that there are feeble-minded in the 
insane asylum whom he does not want there. It appears from 
the paper of the President of the Board of Trustees of the Maine 
Industrial School for Girls, that they are not wanted there. The 
same is true in the State School for Boys. I see before me 
representatives of various private charities in the state. I be- 
lieve that if each one of them were to speak, as well as the 
representatives of public charities, they would say that there had 
‘ome to them cases which they could not turn away, cases which 
vere pathetic ‘of ‘feeble-minded children for whom there was 
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no place; and although these charitable institutions were not 
the proper places they have taken them in and had them there. 
In 1893, the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition, it fell 
to my lot to prepare a statistical chart for the anthropological 
department and | then investigated very carefully the condi- 
tions of the almshouses, and the most pathetic need of the chil- 
dren of the feeble-minded who were in the almshouses of Maine. 
There is no well-informed, intelligent or humanity-loving man 
or woman in the state of Maine to-day, who, if he or she stops 
to think about it will not be ready to declare in favor of such 
an institution. And so we will do what we can to make our 
legislature see that we ought to have it. I was very happy to 
hear the announcement, made I think, by Dr. Sanborn, that in 
all probability Massachusetts would not longer receive the feeble- 
minded children of Maine. Massachusetts has been kind enough 
to take the feeble-minded from this state, but the sooner Massa- 
chusetts says, “We will do it no more,” the kinder the action 
will be. Massachusetts might well say, “You profess to be a 
prosperous and rich state, then do not look longer to Massa- 
chusetts to do for you what you ought to do for yourselves.” 
So I hope that this agitation will result in the proper care for 
this class. I believe that there is a vast, increasing interest in 
this state. This meeting is going to accentuate it, and to give 
impetus to the sentiment already existing. I do not want to be 
misunderstood as saying anything unkind of the school for feeble 
minded in Massachusetts. We have reason to be grateful for what 
it has done, but I have said over and over again that it is a 
shame for any state not to build upon the fragments of sense 
which a child possesses in order that it may be made self-sup- 
porting to some extent. Let us do what we need for our own 
state and not longer depend upon Massachusetts. 
Ex-GOVERNOR FREDERICK RosiE, of Maine.—1I have been 
associated with my friend, Dr. Sanborn, very long ih the Insane 
Hospital. For fifteen years I was president of the Board of 
Trustees. He has had a long and large experience with mental 
disease. His interesting speech was full of facts and informa- 
tion. The first year that I was in the Maine legislature I be- 
came acquainted with an old chaplain of the army, who had an 
imbecile boy in one of the Massachusetts schools. He said to 
me, “I wish you would do something in the Maine legislature 
for the feeble-minded youth of our state.” That was back in 
1858. It was a new subject for the Maine legislature, and | 
was a new member. But I introduced a resolution that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine this matter and report 
to the legislature. The result was that they reported unani- 
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mously for an appropriation for the feeble-minded. There is a 
demand now that something more should be done, in the direc- 
tion in which a small beginning was made so many years ago. 
It is a demand upon us which comes in the name of philanthropy 
and Christianity. We should respond to that demand. 

THE CHAIRMAN. — This agitation was begun largely by 
women; I am going to invite Mrs. Weston of Portland, who 
has some facts and statistics of individual cases of the feeble- 
minded in this state to speak. 

Mrs. C. A. Weston of Portland. — Since the time of which 
Gov. Robie has spoken, the state of Maine has paid the state of 
Massachusetts $41,000. If we had taken that money in the be- 
ginning, and bought a farm, the state could have taken care of 
at least 300 a year. Our feeble-minded children are not a!l in 
Massachusetts, 26 of them are provided for in other institu- 
tions. There are some at Elwyn, Pa. There are some as far 
west as Illinois, coming from homes of people of means, and 
they would only be too glad to board them in their own state, 
were such a place provided for them. We have in this state at 
least seven plague spots. At York there are from forty to 
forty-five in a family of feeble-minded, and none of them can 
either read or write. And the family is on the increase all the 
time. At Athens, in Somerset county, there is another family 
disregarding likewise all the marriage laws. If the state had 
given custodial care at the proper time to these families there 
would be 200 less paupers than there are to-day. There is 
hardly a town in Androscoggin county that has not had feeble- 
minded, and there are other counties where they are still, in the 
almshouses. They are a disgrace to the state. Then below Bath 
we have a colony of a very low grade of imbecility, and last 
year they became so poor and destitute that our state appropriated 
$100 a month to keep them from starving. But they are in- 
creasing with imbecile children. 

THe CHAIRMAN. — I happen to know that Mrs. Weston has 
a very sad stock of facts of this sort, and I think that the story 
she has told illustrates the fact that this is not a matter of senti- 
ment; it is a matter of vital interest to the state. These criminals 
and paupers should be segregated, and prevented from adding to 
our stock of defectives. Mrs. Pollister of Maine, can give us 
some additional facts. 

Mrs. Potrister. —I will simply read extracts from some 
letters and reports made to me from different counties. 


From one of the School Committee, Portland, Maine: 
“There are probably 100 or more pupils in the Portland schools 
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who may properly be classed as defectives. They are mentally 
incapable of doing the grade work, and are consequently kept 
back from year to year. They are with classes of children from 
two to five years younger than they. Many of them have some 
marked physical peculiarities which makes them objects of curi- 
osity to the younger pupils. Their influence on the discipline 
of a room is bad. One defective in a room will take more out 
of a teacher than 40 normal children. 

“Defectives are often vicious. Young children are prone 
to imitate older ones and so these older defectives have a strong 
influence for evil. Grade teachers have not the special skill and 
training needed to teach defectives, nor is the grade work best 
adapted to their mental and moral development. 

_ “Briefly the defectives are a great and positive detriment to 
the grade schools, while the schools can do but little for their 
improvement.” 

From Penobscot county a mother writes of her eleven-year- 
old girl who cannot talk — but understands — can only say yes 
and no. The mother is anxious to have the child under institu- 
tional care and training. 

In Washington county a blind girl three years old lies all 
day in a cradle. Her body develops, she is heavy, is paralyzed 
on the left side, the doctors say she will never walk. The family 
is large and they are very poor. When the mother is ill they 
can get no one to care for the child properly and what it suffers 
cannot be written. 

Two other children in Washington county are in the insti- 
tution at Elwyn. 

Another girl who is perfectly helpless, cannot dress herself 
unaided, weak mentally and physically, is at Waverly. If she 
leaves there the town will board her and she will be without 
supervision which she will always need. 

A girl of 9 from Penobscot county has been in the State 
School for deaf — because they would not have her in the Bangor 
Children’s Home on account of her mental deficiency. She is 
deaf and dumb, feeble-minded and lame. When the deaf school 
closed a year ago she was sent to the home of her grandfather, 
whose family had left him, and this helpless bit of humanity who: 
should have unusual care and oversight was alone in the house 
with the grandfather all summer. She came back to the deaf 
school in a more feeble condition than she left it. Now the 
school is again closed and she has gone again to the grandfather 
who was intoxicated wher he came to meet her. 

From Mrs. M. E. King, Principal of The Maine Industria: 
School for Girls: “We have in our school a very pathetic 
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case. A year or two ago a little girl was taken from an alms- 
house in one of our Washington county towns and was brought 
here, leaving behind her at the almshouse, as the only person to: 
whom she might ever return, a mother mentally unbalanced, 
capable of doing nothing for her child. We found the little girl 
unable to express herself in any way because of an impediment 
in her speech and inability to write. From that time on all pos- 
sible endeavors have been made to teach the child to read and 
write but without success. The impediment in the speech the 
doctors declare is due to fault in the brain. 

“Aside from this inability to learn, through intellectual rea- 
soning, we find that the mechanical side of her nature is not 
dormant. The child, since coming here, has become very apt 
with her needle and might in time become very successful as a 
plain seamstress. She has quite an eye for colors, also, and 
blends them very readily. 

“We have another grl from Androscoggin county. She 
was taken from a home where only neglect and shiftlessness pre- 
vailed. Even the most common necessities of life were not to 
be found there, for a bed was something unheard of, and the 
family slept on piles of straw in the corners. It was with some 
little difficulty that we succeeded in persuading the child to get 
in between the white sheets on the first night of her arrival here. 
She has been taught to some degree how to care for herself and 
to keep herself neat, but beyond this acquirement nothing has 
been attained. For four years faithful teachers have endeavored 
to teach the girl to read and write but in vain. Much time has. 
been expended, also, in trying to teach her to sew but in vain. 
She cannot learn. Her mother has died since the girl came here, 
thus removing the only protection which might await her after 
leaving us. 

“There are several more girls in an equally lamentable con- 
dition to be found in our school, who, when they are at liberty 
once again, cannot fail, in their feeble-minded condition, to go 
to worse things than they knew before coming here, unless a 
suitable home be provided for them.” 

Miss EvizaserH R. Taytor, Principal of School for the 
Deaf. — We have three children in our school who are wrongly 
placed and it is an injustice to the others to be associated with 
them. The statement that I made that four generations of feeble- 
minded were to be found in one county farm was taken from the 
Third Biennial Report of the New Hampshire State Board of 
Charities and Correction (page 50), issued in 1901. 

Again and again mothers come to me asking about children 
who can’t be classed with the deaf. I have talked with members. 
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of the legislature on this subject; I think the ladies have talked 
enough. I know if they will go out in the country and select a 
plot of land, with as many acres as they can, to begin a school, 
that the members of the legislature are going to give them the 
money to care for it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. — The matter of establishing a school for 
the feeble-minded is not so difficult as it seems. The women of 
the state of New Hampshire demonstrated their power in a po- 
litical way as I have never seen it done before. The women of 
New Hampshire simply organized. I doubt if Tammany ever 
organized on a more complete basis. Every Woman’s Club in the 
state became the seat of propaganda for the care of the feeble- 
minded. Each local club found out the number of feeble-minded 
in that town. They besieged their legislators until when the 
legislature met they were only too glad to throw up their hands 
and promise to do almost anything; and at the very first session, 
if I remember rightly, after this agitation an appropriation was 
made for the organization of this school. We have Dr. Little 
here who is the head of this school and he can tell us how small 
an amount of money was necessary for its establishment. 

Dr. Cuas. S. Lirrie, Laconia, N. H., Superintendent of New 
Hampshire School for Feeble-Minded. —I feel that there is not 
the least difficulty in establishing a school for the feeble-minded. 
First complete your ladies’ organization. Secondly have Dr. Fer- 
nald come up and give one of his persuasive talks. That is all 
you need to get the enthusiasm started. Then let the ladies but- 
ton-hole the members of the legislature. From what I have seen 
of your institutions of Maine I am inclined to think that the 
legislature is inclined to be more liberal than in New Hampshire. 
In New Hampshire at the very beginning, the ladies asked for 
‘an appropriation of $50,000. After considerable debate, $30,000 
was voted. Fortunately the governor appointed a board of trus- 
tees with gumption enough to establish a school with $30,000 if 
possible, or $50,000, if they saw fit, which they did. They bought 
-a farm of two hundred and fifty acres, with three old farm build- 
ings, and as many barns in good repair. They took one of the 
farm houses and fitted it up with modern appliances for heating, 
and established a small water plant and disposed of the sewage 
and built a dormitory capable of holding sixty or seventy chil- 
‘dren, and then stocked the place. Up to the present time we 
have expended about $65,000. We have this farm of 250 acres 
and dormitories, a brick school building, with a sewing school, 
and a workshop in the basement, a hall for gymnastics, and a 
good laundry; everything necessary to conduct successfully a 
small school. We have many applications. We feel that we 
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shall be able to convince the legislature, when they see what we 
have done and what the children are doing, so that it will make 
the necessary appropriation. One thing more, you may say to 
any member of the legislature that if he will go down to Waverly, 
Massachusetts, and spend one day with Dr. Fernald, if he does 
not come back feeling that a school is wanted in Maine, I| will 
pay his expenses! 
Question: At what age do you admit them? 


Answer: We admitted them at the beginning between the 
ages of three and twenty-one, that only allows us to keep them 
until twenty-one | understand. That is a mistake. We should 
keep them as long as the trustees see fit. 


Mrs. FRANK STEVENS STREETER Of New Hampshire, Chair- 
man of New Hampshire State Board of Charity.— We really 
owe our State School for the Feeble-Minded to what Dr. Fernald 
did for us. When the State Board of Charity began its work 
in 1895, the most pressing need seemed to be the condition of the 
feeble-minded in the almshouses and the villages throughout the 
state. It is impossible to describe the conditions of these poor 
children, living a living death, and the women becoming the prey 
of the wicked and designing, and year after year bringing chil- 
dren into the world. In one almshouse of the state we found 
four generations of the same family there at the same time. The 
state was then appropriating $10,000 for defectives, — $5,000 for 
the deaf, $4,000 for the blind, and $1,000 for the feeble-minded. 

We began with our women’s clubs and then the state federa- 
tion was organized. The agitation was continued and Dr. Fer- 
nald came and helped us. And the very first time the bill was 
presented to the legislature it was successful. A great many mer 
did not see what we wanted to educate idiots for, but finally the 
appropriation of $30,000 was voted, in 1901, and the school was 
established in 1903. For a school established so short a time I 
think it is a model, and we are sure that the legislature will give 
us all that we want after going there and seeing what Dr. and 
Mrs. Little are doing. 


Mr. WittiaMm J. AHERN, Secretary New Hampshire Board 
of Charities. — The most important point in this matter is to get 
your bill, and if the women throughout show the same interest in 
it that they show here, it will be successful. .As to the amount 
of money needed, that is a matter that should come in last. Our 
own state has the unique position of being the first state in the 
Union in which a bill was passed on this subject in the first ses- 
sion in which it was presented. We either had to go ahead on 
$30,000 or stand still. We decided to go ahead. And wher 
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the next legislature met we had a bill for $22,000 deficiency. 
They stammered a little but they passed it, and they provided us 
a school building. 

Mrs. MacGrecor of Portland. — In my connection with the 
work of the Boys’ Home for the past ten years, a large number 
of feeble-minded boys have come to the association. The ques- 
tion is what to do with them? Some of them are very pleasant 
and easily managed. Some of them are detrimental to good boys. 
We do not want to take one boy to the disadvantage of fifteen 
or twenty others. In the past year fifteen boys have been sent to 
the boys’ home whom we call mentally deficient in many ways. 
Many of them are sent from poor houses. When we find that we 
cannot keep them, the only way is to send them back to the poor 
houses in the country. It does not solve the question to send 
these boys to private families. A lady to whom such a boy was 
sent wrote that he was vicious and cruel, that she could not 
trust him out of her sight, that she would not keep him for ten 
dollars a week. I hope that something will be done so that we 
shall know in future what to do with the boys. 


Mr. Crissy of Michigan, said that the state of Michigan 
has had an institution of this kind for years, and it was very 
evident that Maine needed such an institution also. 


A. Jounson, M. D., of Nebraska, Supt. of Nebraska Insti- 
tute for Feeble-Minded Youth. — Not a great number of years 
ago, Nebraska was a part of the great American Desert. Now it 
is a state with fewer illiterate people in proportion to the popula- 
tion than any other state. We have ten delegates here at this 
meeting. We take care of our feeble-minded. We have an in- 
stitution eight years old with 384 inmates. We have those be- 
longing to the school department and capable of receiving instruc- 
tion, those belonging to the asylum department, who are there 
to be cared for; and those belonging to the custodial department. 
We receive inmates between the ages of five and eighteen. There 
is a provision in the law which says those of greater age may be 
admitted, provided the capacity of the institution will allow. Last 
year I received an application from one of the members of one 
of the legislatures of one of the northern counties with reference 
to a boy 24 years of age who was a cripple and who had been 
turned out by his mother. The county authorities put him in the 
hospital. The mother moved away to Wisconsin, the hospital 
to which he had been admitted was soon after burned down, and 
the boy was sent back to the county from which he came. Then 
the county authorities sent him to Wisconsin, but his mother re- 
fused to have him, so the county authorities there sent him back 
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to Nebraska and we were obliged to take him. There is nothing 
in our regulations that says just how long an inmate must be 
kept, but we believe that women should be confined there through 
the child-bearing period. To show how necessary it is that 
women of this kind should be confined in the institutions I may 
refer to a case that came to us two years ago. This feeble- 
minded woman had married a soldier in the regular army. A 
child was born and died. Her husband deserted her. The girl 
wandered around. She was then arrested for strangling a child 
to which she had given birth. The county attorney, who had 
charge of the case, concluded that our institution was the proper 
place for her rather than the penitentiary. We admitted her. 
She can do a good deal of work, such as sewing, and fancy 
needle work, that we have taught her. The girl’s parents after- 
wards attempted to secure her release; but I would not let her 
out without permission from the county and they finally consented 
to her staying there. 

Pror. ANTHONY, of Bates’ College, Lewiston, Me. — Our 
state has appropriated $3,000 for the relief of this class of per- 
sons. The very fact that the legislature makes this appropria- 
tion is of itself an argument for further appropriation. There 
is no convention of school teachers that does not find itself deal- 
ing with the problem of the backward pupil and that involves 
also the feeble-minded. I suppose that there are about 2,000 
such persons in the state of Maine. We take care of nine. But, 
why not the 1991? Dr. Sanborn classifies them into idiots, im- 
beciles and feeble-minded. The idiots can for the time being be 
relegated to the insane asylum although that is overcrowded. 
The imbeciles are capable of receiving instruction. The insane 
asylum is not the place for them, the poor house is not the place 
for them. They must be classified and put where they can be 
taught. We ought to start out I think with a school for the 
imbecile and feeble-minded, not for the idiots. Let us ask the 
legislature to take the next step, and then, according to the prin- 


ciples of evolution and progress, move into larger and greater 
need. 


Adjourned at 4 P. M. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Friday Night, June 17. 


The fourth general session was called to order by President 
Brackett at 8 P. M. Invitations to visit some of the Portland 
institutions were read. Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
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cago, was then introduced. President Brackett saying that by the 
heartiness of their welcome they would show their appreciation 
of her coming so far to act as chairman for the evening. Long 
and enthusiastic applause followed his words. Miss Addams 
then took charge of the meeting, as chairman of the section on 
Neighborhood Improvement. 


Miss AppAMs.—As this is the first meeting of the Committee 
on Netghborhood Improvement connected with the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, perhaps the chairman may be 
permitted to say a word in explanation of the reason for giving 
such a committee place in such a conference. The old-fashioned 
; charities, as we know, concerned themselves almost altogether with 
the individual. <A great effort was made to find out the promis- 
14 ing boy and girl and to help them so that eventually, as my neigh- 
1} bors would say, they “could move over onto the boulevards.” 
e After that more effort was directed to the families, still trying to 
do as much as possible for the individual, to give him new ideas 
and new impulses, but always to treat the regenerated individual 
as a member of his family. We all remember when this first 
change from the individual to the family came about. Miss Rich- 
mond told this Conference once of a certain family which had 
been visited by various churches and benevolent individuals for 
years and no one had ever interviewed the head of the family be- 
cause he happened to be a man. The good people thought char- 
itv ought to confine itself to women and children. But charities 
have at last gone beyond the old notion of treating the individual, 
of treating only the family, and has now finally extended itself 
to treating neighborhoods, to considering certain districts, which 
seem to be below the level of citizenship which other districts 
have attained. It has been discovered that promising boys go to 
pieces because their neighborhood influence is bad. It has been 
discovered that families break down and go the wrong way be- 
cause they have not the moral energy in themselves to overcome 
evil influences from the outside. So those people who are con- 
cerned in social betterment, although they still believe in agencies 
which devote themselves to the individual, believe that to these 
agencies which devote themselves to the individual and the 
family should be added agencies which study conditions of 
neighborhoods as a whole, and show what things can be 
done for given districts, in order that certain stigmas, certain 
temptations, certain reputations may be removed. Curiously 
enough the first agencies that undertook these district activ- 
ities felt as if they were going into a strange country, as if 
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they were going to encounter people more or less unlike them- 
selves and some of them took a name which is more or less ob- 
noxious to Americans; they called themselves “settlements,” as 
if they were pioneers in a new and strange country. But after 
“settling” there for ten or fifteen years they discovered that the 
people living there include all kinds and that they have them- 
selves reservoirs of moral power, powers of civic regeneration, 
if these powers are but found out and properly aroused; that 
with certain agencies for neighborhood improvements, which must 
always be brought from the outside, one can count upon tre- 
mendous aids from the neighborhoods themselves, even though 
they be called depressed neighborhoods and constitute the poorer 
quarters which every great city contains. 

[ will not attempt to tell what has been done in the line of 
neighborhood improvements, nor to give an historic survey. It 
is all comparatively recent. My first introduction to such a thing 
was in London years ago when Octavia Hill took me to see the 
first playground which had been made out of one of the old grave- 
yards. Those old graveyards turned into playgrounds had al- 
most upset the British Empire. One would suppose that the na- 
tional government had centered its effort upon preserving those 
special spots of ground from the footsteps of little children. I 
remember very well seeing the children play in those playgrounds. 
in a very curious dodging way, skipping from one spot to an- 
other with great strides. I was much younger than I am now 
and more given to theories and I propounded the theory to. 
Miss Hill that the children had played on the streets so much 
and had been interrupted by passing teams and wagons so long 
that they had developed an automatic dodging. She smiled and 
said, “No, they are afraid of stepping on the graves lest a ghost 
come and pull them down.” From that old beginning of taking 
the children as neighborhood children, and giving them some- 
thing that belonged to them in their own neighborhood, to the 
latest development of public improvements through aroused com- 
munity life and community interest is a long and continuous his- 
tory. If any one doubts that the method is valid he may recall 
that little Tyrolese village at Oberammergau and see what has 
been accomplished there because the people had a common in- 
terest and stimulus and developed a marvelous power to present 
a great drama. It may reveal some neighborhoods in which 
the young people have given themselves year after year to de- 
bating and discussing great social questions and reforms. Take 
one of a dozen instances which might be mentioned and we will 
find in any group of even simple, uncultivated people that if they 
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are given some line of interest, given something which connects 
itself with their daily life and their hope for the future, we may 
well be amazed at the power and the artistic ability which such 
a group can develop. And one may imagine then what we may 
expect from our city and country neighborhoods when the public 
school becomes a center. to which every member of that com- 
munity having hunger of mind or interest in the vocation which 
he wishes to follow, may have the needed opportunity outside 
his working hours; when there shall be athletic fields in addition 
to playgrounds; when something shall be done for the continu- 
ous cultivation of the larger life. One can imagine that some 
day we shall look back upon the feeble reports we give to-night 
as something which occurred back in a far-away time when we 
did not have enough faith in humanity to really make it succeed, 
but we may also admit that through the bungling of the first 
twenty years, we went on not dreaming of what the next twenty 
years might bring forth. ; 


Addresses followed by Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago 
(page 486), and by Mrs. Vladimir Simkovitch, Greenwich House, 
New York City (page 471). 

Miss L. D. Wald was asked to say something about the new 
social halls in New York: 


Miss Wap. — The Social Halls Association was organized 
to meet a social condition which probably exists to a more painful 
degree in New York City than in other communities. In the lower 
part of the city the majority of the residents, except a compara- 
tively few people who find their entertainment, and their pleasure 
in settlements and public schools, or institutions such as the Edu- 
cational Alliance, are obliged to go to the saloon-keper for op- 
portunities for their social life. The dance, the wedding, the inno- 
cent functions that are natural to the people, many of whom are 
from Southern Europe, are almost always carried on at a public 
hall, since the conditions of tenement house life in New York do 
not admit of extending hospitality to each other. In the famous 
report of the Committee of Fifteen a great many unspeakable 
conditions were hinted at and whispered and finally disclosed 
openly, that the moral sense of the community might be aroused 
to a good many social dangers. It seemed most pitiful that 
pleasures in themselves innocent, such as that of boys and girls 
dancing together, should have been made the means of their de- 
struction. It seemed also to a good many people that many of 
us were stupid in laying much emphasis on educational, or ethi- 
cal, or religious surroundings, or instruction of the young, while 
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the social life was left in large measure to the people of the lowest 
social standard. 

Many of our immigrants are of lofty principle, whose com- 
ing to America enriches our land, and it seemed a pity that they 
should get their knowledge of political life from the ward heeler 
or ward boss of the community, and that the social life should 
be entirely given over into the hands of such public resorts. 
It seemed that the people who live in other sections of New 
York, the people who are independent and do not desire to 
live under such auspices, might provide and support a build- 
ing conducted on a dignified basis, which should pay for itself 
eventually, and which should not support a bar; a building 
for those people to whom a bar is an offense, but who are not 
in a position to rent a hall where it is not exposed; people who 
themselves are not a drinking people, the Italians and Russians 
and Polish Jews, but who are fond of meeting each other in a 
simple relationship. These people were put in the position of 
taking their entertainment from those who are far below them in 
taste, morals and social desires. The Social Halls Association was 
organized for the purpose of putting up in those quarters of the 
city which were practically devoid of them, buildings in which 
lager beer and wine might be sold on the place, but in which the 
offensive bar, particularly in the dance hall, would be omitted. 

The first building has been erected in the most crowded 
quarter of the city, and with one exception perhaps the most 
crowded in the world. In it are bowling alleys, billiard rooms, 
a restaurant where smoking is permitted, and where men and wo- 
men may drink at the tables. It is the only place that is known 
below 14th street in New York City, where the dance hall is rented 
without the bar. Halls in this building are rented for trade or- 
ganization meetings, weddings, and other social functions. Re- 
spect has been shown to the customs and wishes of a great num- 
ber of the patrons by providing a kosher kitchen where food may 
be prepared for the Orthodox Jews. There is also a roof garden. 
The building has been in operation three months. It will not be 
considered a success in the minds of its founders if it does not 
pay its way, and after suitable experiment declare dividends. 
Many people in the neighborhood believe that it will, and they are 
willing to pay a higher price directly for what they get, rather 
than to pay a lower price and have the proprietor make money 
out of the drinks. 

The building is definitely understood to be on a business 
basis, and there are no other rules than those which propriety 


would suggest in public places of amusement in other parts of 
the city. 
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The organization is an incorporated stock company whose 
shares are sold at $100. Two people of the neighborhood are on 
the directory. I hope that at some future time, I shal! have the 
privilege of saying that it is a booming thing and that we have 
declared large dividends. 


Miss AppAMs. — One of the most successful entertainments 
given in that hall was the Greek play, “The Ajax of Sophocles,” 
given last March by Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Barrows of this conference. The actors with 
two exceptions were native Greeks. I think we ought now to 
hear from the country. It would be a great pleasure if Mr. 
Benson of Alabama would tell us something of his neighborhood 
work. 

WitiiaM E. Benson, Kowaliga, Ala. — This kind of neigh- 
borhood work, or community building, as I like to put it, inter- 
ests me, because I believe that the most substantial and the best 
type of Negro development is ultimately to come through the 
building up of their own small communities through the rural 
districts of the south,— the buying of land and the building of 
homes, maintaining their own schools, developing a pure social 
and church life, making the people to all intents and purposes 
good American citizens. 

There are two ways in which a great many of the people of 
our race think that this problem might be disposed of. One is 
by emigration. Some propose to have the Negro go west; some 
say north. I wonder, if they came north, what you would do: 
you would then have the problem on your hands. 

The other extreme is represented by that class of people who 
are crazed with industrialism. Many of the boys say, “I am 
going to learn a trade,’ but what if all the Negro boys in the 
south learned trades? There was a time when the trades in 
the south were monopolized by the Negro; but he has been 
forced to give them up, one after another, not always through 
the prejudice of native whites but through foreigners coming 
there. Then the natives are going into the trades themselves, 
and here we have a solid class of Negro tradesmen on one side 
and a solid class of whites on the other, all competing, with the 
result which always follows when the Negro is brought into 
competition with the white man. Absolutely the only hope for 
the Negro boys and girls in the south is agriculture, to build up 
communities where the land is cheap, the resources are many 
and where there are no business industries, and to make this 
building-up a part of the industrial and business life of the com- 
munity. 
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If you ride to my little community, sixteen miles through 
the woods from the railroad station, you will suddenly come upon 
a group of houses and school buildings, which show something 
of an air of intelligence, and you could not tell from the outside 
aspect, where the colored people live. In most towns in the 
south you can tell where the colored people live. But we are 
trying to develop a distinctive type of Negro intelligence, trying 
to put a stamp, that is worth something, on our own goods. If 
you will pardon a personal reference, | would say that if you 
were to see my father, who is just like a native southern 
“Cracker,” you would hardly think he is a colored man. I am 
often told by people, “your father has succeeded by the white 
man in him.” We are placed in a position where the Negro does 
not have a real chance to show himself. I believe the only op- 
portunity the Negro has to put his stamp upon something that 
is his own, is to segregate himself in little communities through- 
out the south and build up his social and moral life and show to 
the white people that he is able to paddle his own canoe. 

To help the people improve their homes, we have formed 
the Dixie Company. It is a company which is controlled by a 
few people of means of the north, who have enabled us to buy 
eight thousand acres of land for home-building for the colored 
people. It is the idea of the Dixie Company to give the people 
an opportunity, after they have had their training in the school, 
to put it to a practical test. If a boy learns how to farm, he 
should be given a chance to start a decent home-life. If a girl 
has learned how to keep house, she should have an opportunity 
to show she has learned it. So it is that we have a large area 
of land which is to be sold in small farms of forty acres. We 
have seventeen or eighteen under cultivation and gradually from 
time to time I hope to be able to see the development of this 
enterprise, which like the Social Halls Association, will also be 
able “to pay dividends.” If we can show that the Negro under 
certain guidance in business enterprise can make money which 
will help him to improve the community about him, then we have 
a lever by which we can affect this whole southern situation. 

Adjourned at 11 P. M. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Saturday Morning, June 18. 


The Conference was called to order at 9:30 A. M. by the 
President. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. F. Haley, D.D., of 
Portland. 
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Prof. Chas. R. Henderson of the University of Chicago, 
made the following report on workingmen’s insurance : 


The special committee on Workingmen’s Insurance in Rela- 
tion to Charity appointed at the Detroit meeting in 1902, with 
the instruction to bring in a report at the session of 1905, begs 
leave to render a report of progress. 

The individual members of your committee have been gather- 
ing data and considering various phases of the problems involved 
in accordance with the division of labor reported last year at 
Atlanta. We hope to offer at the time appointed an account of 
the essential factors of the question and the lines of evidence 
followed which will serve as a starting point for future discus- 
sions in this body. 

In some form this inquiry is before all the great national 
conferences of charity in Europe; it is one of the questions pro- 
posed for discussion at the International Congress at Milan next 
year; it has repeatedly entered practical politics in England: it 
was on the program of the International Home Relief Congress 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, only a few days ago; it was the subject 
of a report by our Industrial Commission; it has been brought 
before Congress on the motion of a member of our national legis- 
lature; it appears more and more frequently in our charity liter- 
ature; it has been taken up seriously by lodges, trades unions, 
railroad corporations, municipalities, and for soldiers and sailors, 
by our federal government. 

The members of your committee can already agree on the 
proposition that provision for the emergencies of life by some sort 
of co-operative action would do much to prevent misery and raise 
the load of life for families of narrow means. 

It is not probable that we can in the brief time before us 
reach entire agreement as to the exact method for securing this 
' provision in America; but we do hope to throw the light of 
tacts, experience and sober reasoning on this field of research and 
of experiment. 

We earnestly request the members of this Conference to send 
to us any facts, opinions or arguments which may seem to them 
important and specially deserving of our consideration and pre- 
sentation. 

Cuas. R. HENDERSON, Chairman. 


The International Congress of Public and Private Assistance 
will meet in Milan, Italy, in September, 1905. 

The International Committee which organizes the Congress 
has for its President M. Casimir-Perier, Ex-President of the 
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French Republic. The American member of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Mrs, Roger Wolcott; and the other members from 
America on the general committee are Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President Daniel C. Gilman, General 
R. Brinkerhoff and Charles R. Henderson. 

The Executive Committee desires the co-operation of our 
National Conference of Charities and Correction and invites our 
members to offer contributions of papers on any of the topics 
set for discussion in the Congress. These papers should be in 
the French language and ready to send some months in advance 
of the time of meeting. 

The subjects selected for discussion are five: 


(1) The necessity for an international agreement as to the 
method of assisting foreigners ; 

(2) The professional education of voluntary assistants in 
public relief ; 

(3) Institutions having for their object the protection and 
assistance of young girls and women living alone; 

(4) Measures of relief employed in different countries to 
diminish infant mortality ; 

(5) By what systems and within what limits may the forms 
of insurance and providence displace and supplement the agencies 
of charity and public relief, with the co-operation of institutions 
which now fulfill these tasks ? 


Mr. JoHN Koren, Boston, spoke for a few minutes on the 
need of better statistics as to dependents, delinquents and defec- 
tives and urged the Conference to take some action that should 
help to have the limitations of the law removed so that statistics 
can be collected by the Census Bureau in Washington to cover 
this entire field. He said that he had been requested by the au- 
thorities in Washington to ask the Conference to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members, to be named by the chair, who should 
co-operate with the Census Bureau in all matters relating to these 
special classes, the dependent, defective and delinquent. 

Dr. S. G. Smitru of St. Paul, said it was well known that 
the United States is behind every other civilized country in col- 
lecting such statistics and he moved that the president of the 
Conference should appoint such a committee. 


Mr. F. B. SAnporn said that he heartily seconded such a 
motion. 
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The motion was put in writing and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, to be reported on Monday morning. 

At ten o’clock the meeting was turned over to the Commit- 
tee on Children, Mr. Amos W. Butler, chairman. Mr. Butler 
presided. 


A paper on Boarding Schools for Delinquents was read by 
Mr. F. H. Nibecker, Superintendent of the House of Refuge, 
Glen Mills, Pa. (Page 300). 

A paper entitled The Methods Most Helpful to Girls was 
read by Mrs. Fannie French Morse, Superintendent of the Lan- 
caster, (Mass.) Industrial School. (Page 306). 

Mr. E. P. WeENtWortHu, Superintendent of the Maine School 
for Boys, was asked to open the discussion. 


DISCUSSION: THE TRAINING OF BOYS. 


Mr. E. P. WeNtwortu, Superintendent State School for 
Boys, Portland, Me.—JI have listened with great pleasure to 
the instructive paper by Mr. Nibecker. He believes in education 
as a panacea for juvenile delinquency, using the word education 
in no limited sense. Education with him is not the education of 
the old-time pedagogue, whose horizon was limited by the three 
R’s, nor is it the conception of many of our modern teachers who 
regard education as what the pupil receives in the school room 
by the study of the text book. But he uses the term in its broad- 
est, truest, deepest significance. He means an education that 
develops the whole boy or the whole girl, the powers and capa- 
bilities of body, mind and soul. If juvenile delinquency is cur- 
able at all it must be by some such process. In years gone by we 
have taken too narrow a view of education and we have thought 
that juvenile delinquency could be cured by work in the school 
room, or by trades teaching, or by military drill, or by religious 
instruction, but we are coming to see that the only cure is in a 
deep, true and complete education, one that neglects no part of 
the boy, but develops him into the truest ideal of manhood and 
the girl into the true ideal of womanhood. 

While I believe that to be absolutely true, it may be well for 
us to remember that the primary object of our institutions for 
juvenile delinquents is not education. The schools are for the 
cure of juvenile delinquency. They are established not primarily 
for education, though education is the only means to cure this 
delinquency. 
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Mr. Nibecker has referred to the boarding school as the 
model to follow, but the boarding school does not furnish all the 
ideals that we need for our juvenile delinquents. While they 
may be excellent they stop short of being the perfect ideal. For 
myself I believe in the ideal home. It may be a tradition, but 
| have profound respect and veneration for homes. How fondly 
we look back on our early days in our own homes. How glad 
we are that in the maturity of our lives we can make homes that 
shall give happiness to those around us. And even beyond this 
life we look forward to a home; so, past, present and future the 
idea of the home holds us fast to all the best in human life. So 
while I have the greater respect for the boarding school and 
believe it may be a model as far at is goes, still it seems to me 
that institutions for juvenile delinquents should be homes as well 
as schools; that the children should be surrounded by the lov- 
ing influence of home. I am sure that the influences of my home 
in my boyhood did more to upbuild my life and character than 
any school I ever attended. The combination of home and school 
seems to furnish the true ideal for which we ought to strive. 

As to religious instruction, I believe that every institution 
for delinquent children should be conducted in a spirit of Chris- 
tian love, which includes religious training. 

Mr. FarrBANK. — It is most important in our reform schools 
that we should cultivate the idea of true womanhood and train 
the girls for homemaking and housekeeping, for the practical, 
every-day life that they are likely to lead. I believe in small 
groups in cottage homes for them while in the school, so that 
there can be a great deal of individual training. In our own 
school the cottages have more than I wish they did. Not to 
exceed twenty is preferable. Most of our girls become wives 
and mothers in the different places where they go to live. We 
have no trouble in finding places for our girls, and Mrs. Fair- 
bank in going about the state to visit them often finds that they 
have helped to uplift the homes where they are living. 

Mr. WALTER A. WHEELER, Massachusetts. — My work is 
the care of the boys after they leave the Lyman Schocl. From 
the time they leave that school till they are 21 they are under 
the care of the department of which I am superintendent. A 
word from me as to what kind of training seems to fit the boy 
for life may not be wholly out of place. There is one thing I 
would like to emphasize. Whatever you do, whatever kind of 
work you have, — Sloyd, or trades, — do not lose the main end, 
which is not to make a machinist, not to make a boy skillful 
with his hand, not to make a printer, but to make a willing, 
honest, truthful worker. I find, in seeking places for these 
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boys, that men never ask, Is he a good machinist? I am asked, 
Is he a good, honest, decent, truthful boy? If I can answer that 
favorably I can always find a good place. Such a boy will make 
a printer, or a machinist, or a professional man, if he has it in 
him. The cases under my observation are not isolated where a 
boy has gone on to a farm and identified himself with the life 
of the family, and from such a home has gone into business as 
his taste prompted. There is no more potent influence over a 
boy than a good man or woman. I would rather have a boy 
who did not know a thing about a trade in a good family in 
the country, with people who are ambitious, than the best trade 
instruction to be given in Portland and in an undesirable family. 
Do not eliminate the personal equation: “The way to make a 
good boy is to rub him against a good man.” 


Mrs. L. M. B. MitcuHett, Director of Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Penna. — How do you define the term juvenile delinquent? 
How far into the sea of vice must a boy go, how hardened must 
a girl be, to be a delinquent in the sense used here? It is very 
hard for me to think about these children in groups, whether 
four hundred in a magnificent institution, or twenty in a cottage, 
or even fifteén in a family. I can not think of any child but as 
an individual in a family home, according to the divine design. 


Judge Lindsey of Colorado, was asked to define a delin- 
quent child. 


Jupce Ben B. Linpsey, Denver, Colorado. —I have been 
asked to define a delinquent child. Where a juvenile court law 
exists, this law provides the definition. Briefly speaking these 
laws define a delinquent child generally as one between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years, who violates any law of the state, or is 
vicious, incorrigible or immoral in conduct. The juvenile law of 
Illinois and Colorado contains the most comprehensive definition 
of a delinquent child. Some things have been added to the defi- 
nition by the law of Colorado, and a booklet now in press concern- 
ing the juvenile court work in Denver for the last four vears con- 
tains a full discussion of this subject, and the probation depart- 
ment of the juvenile court of Denver will mail it to those inter- 
ested who will write for it. 


I suppose that according to the definition embodied in these 
statutes every child is at some time delinquent. It becomes a 
nice question very often as to just where to draw the line and say 
when the delinquent child should be brought to court. I think 
that a great many are brought to court when it is unnecessary, 
and our probation officers are in the habit of settling a great many 
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cases in the home and in the neighborhood without the interven- 
tion of the court at all. 

Now, there is one other point upon which | must have a 
word, just for a few moments, and that is concerning these insti- 
tutions for boys. Now, don’t misunderstand me. I| am neither 
one of those to hold up his hands in holy horror at the mention of 
an institution on the one hand, nor holding to the belief that an 
institution is a cure all on the other. These institutions are nec- 
essary; they do a great good. The truth is, they are not appre- 
ciated as they should be. Many of them are great educational fac- 
tors, and to my personal knowledge some of the men at the head 
of some of them deserve to rank among our greatest educators. 
They are doing much for the real citizenship of tomorrow. At 
the same time, I still believe and contend that the home is the 
place for the boy. It is true that thousands of our boys have no 
homes, but we must not overlook the fact that we can do a great 
deal for the home and in the home this side of the institution. This. 
problem is almost entirely one of environment and opportun- 
ity. Let us do more work in the city to improve this environment 
and add to opportunity for good and take away opportunity for 
evil. If we do this the time will rapidly approach when these 
institutions can limit their work to only those cases that really 
should be in an institution. Do all in your power to keep a boy 
out of an institution just so long as it is possible and is for the 
best interests of the boy. When this ceases to be true, then do we 
need the institution, but not until then. But when he is placed 
in an institution keep him there from two to five years and not a 
day less. The reason that so many boys are returned to insti- 
tutions the second time, in my opinion, is not because the institu- 
tion fails, but because you do not give the institution half a 
chance. You cannot form character, much less strengthen it in 
a month or a year, or even two years, unless it be the exceptional 
cases. Ten years of neglect, of hardship and misdirection in a 
child’s life, cannot be cured by the hard work of a superintendent 
and officers of an institution in less time than they should have to 
learn and know the boy. 

But I still insist that one point respecting which we have 
been weak in the past has been our failure to do much hard earn- 
est work to help the boy in the home. We must have laws all 
over the union like that which has proved so satisfactory to Col- 
orado, which holds the parents and other citizens responsible for 
the delinquency of children. In Denver for six years past we have 
arrested the parent for the truancy of the child. The law gave 
us power to fine or send that parent to jail, and we have done 
that, too. For two years past it has permitted us to do the same 
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thing with parents and others who contribute to any character of 
delinquency of the child. I know a case where a man sent a 
twelve-year-old boy to a saloon. The boy entered the place and 
received a package from the barkeeper. He carried that package 
to a disorderly house. In Denver we brought in the man (no kin 
to the boy) who sent the boy to the saloon, the barkeeper who 
gave him the package (for permitting him to enter the saloon) 
and the keeper of the disorderly house for permitting him to 
enter the disorderly house. Now, what is the effect of this? It 
is simply to force men and women to respect the sacred rights 
of children, and in doing this we improve the environment and 
detract from the opportunities for evil in the life of a child, and 
thus we begin to smash the mill that is grinding out the delin- 
quent children of the great cities. We are not going to make 
much progress until we work along this line and work hard and 
hit right and left, sparing no man who may be guilty. I note that 
thousands of children are being brought to the juvenile courts 
of the great cities. This is the product that comes from the mill. 
Now, I ask you, what are you doing to stop the mill? 

In Colorado we are trying to smash the mill, and so we are 
putting men and women on probation very often while we send 
the children home to become members of the Little Citizen’s 
League. These little citizens are helping to smash the mill. 
‘They prosecuted in the juvenile court in one year more men for 
selling boys liquor, tobacco, cigarettes, distributing immoral lit- 
erature, selling them fire arms, permitting them to enter saloons 
and immoral places than the police department did in twenty years. 
The difference was the police brought in the product, while the 
boys are turning upon the mill and helping to smash it. We must 
enforce these laws for the protection of sacred childhood. In 
Denver we paid $200,000 this year for the police department ; we 
paid the boys nothing. Now, there is one other point. No one 
thing, no one set of laws, is going to accomplish this improvement 
‘of environment and increase of opportunity for good. Our boys 
must be taught different in the schools. I have had a boy pur- 
sued by the school attendance officer come to me with tears in 
his eyes to know why he couldn’t get an education by learning 
the plumber’s trade. He wanted to be a plumber’s helper, but he 
had no interest in either botany or zoology. I say that boy 
should have had an opportunity to learn a trade. I say that boy 
was right and the school teacher was wrong. Do you people 
‘know that in nearly every state in this union in order for a boy to 
learn a trade he must commit a crime? That is to say, the state 
industrial schools, and not the public schools, teach these things. 
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A public school principal once told me to send a boy to the reform. 
school because, as he carelessly expressed it, “he will have a 
chance to learn a trade.” “Yes,” I replied, “but why in God's 
name and in common justice can’t he learn a trade at home? Let 
him learn some vocation, so that when he goes out from the eighth 
grade, as ninety-two per cent of them do, he will be equipped to 
do something that is practical, so that he can get to work or to 
do or make things in which he finds a pleasure and a joy, instead 
of going to the messenger service and the street.” 

I object to boys going to saloons and vile places more be- 
cause of the example that is set them than from any fear that they 
may really become drunkards or gamblers by choice. Boys do: 
what men do; they are imitative—if they see men constantly 
doing things whichthey are forbidden to do, all of your preaching 
soon becomes a howling farce. One good example in the life of a 
boy is better than forty sermons. 

I therefore say, let our school system be fitted to the boy; 
and not expect the boy to fit himself to the system, and you will 
do more in ten years to decrease delinquency than all the juvenile 
courts on earth. The reform schools are crowded in every state 
in this union. Let’s do more work — more practical work and 
better work for the boy in the home and in the school — let’s 
smash this mill that’s grinding out its thousands every year, and 
then, and not till then, are we going to make real progress. I 
want to say to you if this is not done, your juvenile courts are 
going to be a failure and a disappointment in the end, and I say 
this as one more jealous of the juvenile court and the good it can 
accomplish than you can be, because I believe in it, but I believe 
its true function is rather to smash the mill than to take care of 
its product. 

Miss AriceE B. Montcomery, Probation Officer, Pennsyl- 
vania.— A small boy of ten was brought by his father to a 
magistrate in Pittsburgh with the request that the boy be sent 
to the Pennsylvania Reform School at Morganza. The boy was 
sent home with his father. The next week the child was brought 
again, this time before the juvenile court, the father saying he 
had stolen fifty cents. I was asked to investigate the matter. 
The father did not know I was a probation officer and when | 
asked him why he wanted his boy to go to Morganza he said, “My 
friend tella me, ‘you send your boy Morganza, they give him 
shoe, give him stocking, give him coat with brassa button, give 
him books in a head, costa me nothing; I send my boy Mor- 
ganza.” I found a good home for the boy and the father was: 
compelled to pay two dollars a week for his board. In a short 
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time the father came to me and said, “So bada lady, so bada 
judge-—too much mon (money)! I take my family back to 
Italy; no like it here.” 

Rev. JosepH I. Macurire, Washington, D. C.— There are 
often boys in the reform school, of the class the lady has re- 
ferred to, who ought not to be there. I can illustrate this by 
acase. A man in Washington was divorced from his wife; was 
left with three children, the man being amply able to support the 
children. He grew tired of the burden and had the oldest boy 
committed to the reform school as incorrigible. The second boy 
was sent to the Junior Republic and the third to the navy. In 
another case a woman legally adopted a boy and when her hus- 
band found employment in a western city the boy proved an 
incumbrance and she had him placed in the industrial school. 
The boy loved his mother, ran away from school, was caught and 
sent back, ran away again and she had him placed in the reform 
school. Judge Lindsey thinks the reform school a good place 
for a boy who needs it, but it is a very bad place for a boy who 
should not be in such an institution. That is self-evident to all, 
on account of the contact of the good boy with the bad and on 
account of the discipline, which is not adapted to the good boy 
but to the one who needs it. It would be well to have the his- 
tories of the boys more carefully investigated, particularly when 
the complainant is the father or relative of the child. If a father 
sends his child to the reform school a tax should be levied on 
the father for the child’s support there. That will keep some 
of them in their homes. Two boys charged with similar offences 
were brought before the court in Washington. As far as | 
could see they were boys of a similar character. One was fortu- 
nate enough to have a grandmother with some money and the 
boy was given another chance. His board was paid in a good 
school and he was placed in a helpful environment. Neither boy 
was really bad. This one turned out well. The other boy had 
to be sent to the reform school, though he was not a fit subject 
for that school and should not have been sent there. He was not 
benefited by his stay in the institution. I think it is better to do 
preventive work and to use every effort possible to keep the boys 
out of the reform schools. That can be done through concerted 
effort on the part of those interested, by careful investigation 
and by placing the financial responsibility on the parents. 

Mrs. FLoRENCE KELLEY. —I wish to call attention to the 
fact that, if parents are to be held responsible for the offenses of 
their children, those officials to whom this ungracious task falls 
will have to have very much better moral support in the com- 
munity than most of them have received heretofore. Everyone 
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who holds an official position having to do with parents of delin- 
quent children is either elected or appointed. In either case, it 
is not an agreeable thing to incur the hostility of the saloon- 
keepers who sell liquor to the children, or the animosity of their 
political friends, or the enmity of the cigar trust which employs 
children to make cigarettes, keeping them out of school for the 
purpose, and then sells cigarettes to children and incapacitates 
them for learning when they are in school. Instead of obliging 
the authorities by going back to Italy as Mrs. Montgomery’s 
delinquent boy’s father did, such fathers are more prone to re- 
main and make life uncomfortable for the officers. Few are so 
meek as that father. On the contrary, they more commonly go 
actively into campaigning in the next local election. 

Why is it that certain judges and officers of the law can 
perform their duty, while others do it at the risk of their future 
usefulness? There are two reasons. In some communities we 
have good civil service security for faithful officials; in other 
communities officials cease to serve just in proportion as they are 
faithful. In certain communities we leave the elections to be 
managed by politicians and electors of the class of parents under 
discussion; while in other communities we gave a share in the 
election of officials to the mothers of the community. Judge 
Lindsey is free to do as he will not only with saloonkeepers and 
sellers of cigarettes to school children but with companies who 
keep children out of school by employing them as messengers 
and telegraph boys. And he is free to deal in safety with of- 
fenders like that because he has at his back not only all the 
decent fathers in the community, but also the voting mothers 
of Denver. 

Mr. Wittis Lee Grosvenor, Children’s Aid Society, N. Y. 
—I have noticed on the street corners in New York very fre- 
quently gangs of young boys who blocked the sidewalk and in- 
dulged in offensive language to passers-by, and I have taken occa- 
sion to become acquainted with those boys. In many in- 
stances I found that they had never attended kindergartens, or 
schools where they had received instruction in any thing more 
than the ordinary English branches. They had not received 
anything like the education that is given for instance in the 
Maine School for Boys. After making inquiries of large num- 
bers of the class known as street boys in New York I have found 
that very few of them attended kindergartens and none were 
afforded an education in which manual or industrial training 
had any part whatever. These gangs on the street corners are 
the nucleus of the district gangs and rapidly develop into the 
political district organization. I am happy to say that many 
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years ago a gentleman who was produced here i in New England, 
Charles Loring Brace, founder of the Children’s Aid Society, 
believed with Froebel that we ought to begin to educate the 
child in the kindergarten, providing industrial and manual train- 
ing in the primary school, the principle upon which the industrial 
school system was founded. The Children’s Aid Society has 
held to that idea for fifty years. We have found that the boys 
and girls who attend the kindergartens have the beginnings of 
a true education and advance to the primary school work very 
much better prepared than the children not so started because of 
the proper training received when they were only four or five 
vears old. Now in regard to the unemployed and the old men 
who have to apply to our charity organizations, | happen to know 
that a great many of these men never had any kind of industrial 
or manual training or technical or trade education. They began 
as clerks perhaps, and having grown old and become somewhat 
enfeebled by age, and not having husbanded their savings they 
have been forced out of active employment and hence their request 
for charity, while as a matter of course younger men who had 
had the proper industrial or technical education took their places. 
Employers seek men with skilled hands. As a rule a good car- 
penter or mason has no need for charity. Is it not wise, there- 
fore, that we should begin to educate the little boy along the 
rational lines of the kindergarten and as he grows train him 
in the use of the hammer, saw and chisel so that he will be able 
to do his part and take his place in the shop and in society as a 
true citizen, knowing how to use his hands as well as his head 
for the support of himself and others —imbuing him with the 
idea that it is as dignified to pound the steel and iron as it is 
to pound the pulpit? 

Mrs. Opnecia L. Amicu of Illinois. —I felt like saying 
when Mrs. Morse sat down after reading her paper, ‘““Them are 
my sentiments, too.” I felt like saying also to Mr. Sehon that 
it is quite necessary that women should be sweet under certain 
circumstances, but it is equally necessary that they should be dif- 
ferent under other circumstances. Sentimentalism does well 
along certain lines, but it does not do to make it a great factor 
in any of our state institutions. Most of the girls who come to 
me have never had any home training. They must be taught to 
do things in the right way. There is no objection to having 
modern improvements in our institutions, but not too many of 
them, so that the boy or girl gets accustomed to them and thinks 
that he or she cannot possibly live anywhere except where they 
have these improvements. I am not troubled in the way that 
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the lady was who spoke of the Italian family. I am troubled the 
other way. The parents would much prefer that their children 
should remain on the street and earn a dollar so long as it comes 
into the possession of the parents. | am constantly troubled by 
writs of habeas corpus brought by parents to get their children 
out. While they are with us they know that there will be no 
dollars placed in their hands by the child’s pilfering or selling 
gum or flowers late at night, in order to support an idle father 
or an idle mother. What a pity that a great brawny man or an 
able-bodied woman of 35 cannot take their children from the 
school to support them in idleness! When they tell me that a 
home is the best place for a child, | believe it is—a home; but 
you cannot call the places homes from which many of these chil- 
dren come. The only home life which many of them have known 
is the home in which they have been placed after being in the 
reform school. 

[ am an advocate of the cottage system. I would come down 
to 15 in a family if | could do so. We have a limit ef 25, but 
we are too close to Chicago to keep the cottages down to that 
number. I always feel it a pity to send back a girl to the environ- 
ment from which she came, and so we crowd them in order to 
keep as many from the street as possible. I think that the one 
thing to keep in view is to have the institutions just as much like 
a home and just as little like an institution as possible. By hav- 
ing only 20 or 25 in a family these children can receive a great 
deal of personal care, which is one of the great things necessary 
towards making a good boy or girl, or a good man or woman. 
We must remember that the state institutions have to deal with 
the legislatures of the state, and the thing is to get the money 
and then to use it in the most economical way. There is a great 
deal to be done in the way of educating public sentiment and 
some of our judges through the land as well. There are many 
judges who when a child is brought before them who has not 
had any training in the right direction, will send the child home 
because it is small. This has occurred in my own experience 
several times. A child is sent back and keeps on getting a little 
worse and after it gets all the badness it can then at 16 he sends 
it to Geneva. Why not send it there when it can be saved, 
without waiting until it has completed a course of vice? 

Mrs. GLENDOWER Evans, Massachusetts. — There is one 
matter which has not been touched upon in speaking of the re- 
form school which seems to me important. At the Lyman School 
(which is the Massachusetts State Reform School) when boys 
who are under 13 come to us we deal with them very differently 
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from the older ones. In the first place, in Massachusetts, al! 
children who come before the courts are first picked over by the 
State Board of Charities. But there are a considerable number 
of little fellows of 10, 11, or 12 years of age who are so lawless 
that they cannot be cared for in a family. Some of them have 
been already tried in families by the Board of State Charities 
and have run away repeatedly; so they are sent to the Lyman 
School. But when they get there, we put them at once on the 
train and send them off to a different town, with a different 
name, where we have a farm house under the care of a motherly- 
hearted woman and a young farmer and his wife. That is all 
there is in the way of an institution. We never have more than 
18 or 20 at a time at this little place. There is not a happier 
set of children on the face of the earth. Mrs. Morse may de- 
nounce the routine of an institution but you have got to have it 
to some degree. The mere fact that there are so many in the 
institution makes more or less of it necessary. At Berlin where 
there are only 18 or 20 there are no rules and regulations and 
the children frolic in the garden and the barn, almost without 
restraint. It is possible to have a real family life there without 
routine. Asa rule, it is not necessary to keep the boys long be- 
fore they are sent out to board. Some of these children may 
have been made wrong but most of them have been simply reared 
wrong, and when once they have gotten the notion of minding, 
they can be treated like other normal children. 

At Berlin they are a part of the Lyman Scnool, but they do 
not know it; they do not know the faces of a single one of the 
older reform school boys. They go out into the world and call 
themselves Berlin boys and those of them who do well never 
have any association with the Lyman School. Those of them 
who do well, I say. For those who do not do well when they 
go out on trial are returned to the Lyman School, to take their 
training as if they were newly committed to the school and had 
never been to Berlin at all. But for approximately one-half of 
the boys under 13, a few months at Berlin and a supplementary 
period of boarding in a carefully chosen family, is all they ever 
know of the reform school. 

At the Girls’ School at Lancaster we have similarly segre- 
gated the worst class of the girls, caring for them in a cottage 
upon a farm in the adjoining town of Bolton. This system of 
a branch school a few miles away is very cheap. It is under the 
same administration as the parent school. At Berlin we bought 
a farm and fitted up the house and the whole plant cost only 
$8,500, including a $300 piano. Every reform school to which 
little boys and girls are committed should treat them separately 
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from the older children. It can be done with a very little money 
and just a little ingenuity. 


Rev. JAMEs N. Nuttinc of Rhode Island. — Our boys come 
to the school and stay a little while, having learned almost noth- 
ing that they ought to have learned. They have taken the first 
step on the road to the county jail and the state prison. It seems 
to me that it is our office to stop them from traveling further on 
that line. I have learned that most state prison convicts do not 
know how to earn an honest dollar. If we are going to stop our 
boys in the way to prison, we had better teach them how to earn 
an honest dollar. We had better compel them to acquire some 
habit of industry and at the same time learn to use their hands 
at some employment which shall enable them to earn an honest 
dollar when they go out into the world again. I cannot see why 
the cultivation of skill at hand work cannot proceed at the same 
time with the learning of some vocation. There are many boys 
who ought to be farmers, and some who should not. There are 
some who must go to their old environment, and the question 
is shall they go to work in a machine shop or stand on the corner 
when they go out? We have no difficulty in getting our boys 
places in machine shops; if they are earning $7 per week they 
need not go home; they can board somewhere else and pay their 
own board. The same thing is true of blacksmiths, stone ma- 
sons, house carpenters, and to some extent with printer boys. 
It seems to me that in a reform school where the boys are under 
the control of the state until they are 21, trade schools are one 
of the essentials. I do not say manual training schools; all 
trade schools furnish manual training, but training to do that by 
which a dollar can be earned. 


Mrs. L. M. B. Mitcueti. — I want to speak for 161 juvenile 
delinquents taken by the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
in the first year of the Juvenile Court of that state and placed 
in country homes. That means that 161 good fathers and moth- 
ers are at work training these children. Each one of these fath- 
ers and mothers lives on a fine farm in the state of Pennsylvania. 
The Children’s Aid Society has constantly supervised these chil- 
dren and reports satisfactory progress after one year’s trial of 
all but seven out of the 161. 


The Committee on Time and Place, Dr. F. H. Wines, chair- 
man, reported that invitations for the next meeting had been 
received from Minneapolis and from Portland, Oregon. The 
claims of both places had been considered. The invitations were 
correct in form, the financial guaranty was sufficient in both 
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places, but after deliberation the Committee unanimously recom- 
mended the acceptance of the invitation to Portland, Oregon; 
the time of the meeting to be left to the Executive Committee 
after proper conference with the Local Committee appointed to 
take charge of the meeting. 

On motion the report of the Committee was accepted and 
adopted and Portland, Oregon, was declared the place of the next 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Adjourned at 12 M. 


Committee on Time and Place. 


Alabama, William E. Benson; Arizona, Rev. H. M. Shields: 
Colorado, Mrs. S. Izetta George; Connecticut, Charles P. Kel- 
logg; Delaware, A. S. Meserve; District of Columbia, George W. 
Cook; Illinois, S. C. Kingsley; Indiana, E. E. York; Idaho, F. 
P. Fitzgerald; Kansas, A. A. Bailey; Kentucky, Mrs. K. G. Hay- 
man; Maine, C. A. Maxwell; Maryland, Charles W. Heuisler ; 
Massachusetts, B. F. Pettee; Michigan, J. B. Montgomery; Min- 
nesota, C. E. Faulkner; Missouri, G. F. Damon; Montana, E. J. 
Groeneveld; Nebraska, Dr. A. Johnson; New Hampshire, W. J. 
Ahearn ; New Jersey, Dr. Frederick Wines; New York, Frederick 
Almy; Ohio, Meigs V. Crouse; Oregon, W. T. Gardner; Penn- 
sylvania, Benjamin C. Marsh; Rhode Island, George L. Smith; 
Vermont, Edward J. Wright; Virginia, George B. Davis; West 
Virginia, O. E. Darnall; Wisconsin, A. J. Hutton. 


Conference Sunday. 


The Conference went in a body at 3 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon to the city hall, where the Conference sermon was preached 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. (Page 13). 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Saturday Evening, June 18, 1904. 


The Confertnce was called to order by the President, who 
introduced Dr. F. H. Wines, the chairman of the section on The 
Treatment of the Criminal, who presided during the evening. 
He paid a feeling tribute to the late Charlton T. Lewis, LL.D.. 
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who had agreed to prepare a paper for the Conference, but was 
prevented from completing it by his death in New York on May 
26th. Dr. Wines read, however, a paper which Dr. Lewis had 
prepared for the New Jersey State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and which was the last public address he gave before 
his death, prefacing it with the following words. (Page 448). 


Dr. Wines. —I think I can promise you tonight not only 
profit but pleasure while you listen to the extraordinary paper pre- 
pared before his death by our friend Dr. Charlton T. Lewis, one 
of the most wonderful men that I have known, in respect of his 
ability, his acquirements, his versatility, his character, and his 
consecration. He was graduated from Yale with the highest 
honors, at the age of nineteen, in a class which numbered among 
its members some of the foremost men of the country. It was his 
intention in early life to devote himself to the ministry, and with 
that in view, he took a two years’ course in a theological semin- 
ary of the Methodist Church. There, | think, he learned the 
Hebrew language. He was thoroughly proficient in written and 
spoken French, German and Italian. He was equally great as a 
linguist and as a mathematician. His knowledge of mathematics 
led to his being appointed secretary of the Chamber of insurance, 
and for more than twenty years before his death he was the coun- 
sel of the New York Mutual Life Insurance Company. Learned 
in languages, he was also a physicist, a scientist, a chemist, and 
an accomplished astronomer. Everything he acquired he seemed 
to retain. But he was more than a scholar. He was a poet, a phi- 
losopher, an orator, an author, and, above all a philanthropist, with 
a passion for saving men. It was beautifully said of him that al- 
though he left the gospel for the law he carried the gospel into 
the law. He devoted himself to prison reform, and among the 
criminologists of this country and of the world, he stood in the 
very foremost rank. No man had a clearer conception of the 
theory of punishment, of imprisonment, and of the treatment of 
the criminal. He believed in his salvability. 

I heard him deliver, in the State Conference of New Jersey 
at Atlantic City, the last public speech which he made. I was 
wonderfully impressed by what he said, and asked him to come 
to Portland and deliver the same address. He said it was not 
precisely what he would wish to say to the Conference, but before 
he could prepare his speech, there was an epidemic of spinal men- 
ingitis in New York, of which he was the victim. Suddenly taken 
ill, he became unconscious and never recovered his senses, but in 
a few hours passed away to his final rest. 
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I think that under these circumstances a peculiar feeling of 
tenderness and solemnity will enhance the usual charm with which 
you will listen to a paper than which I know nothing more ex- 
quisite in all prison literature. 

Cuas. R. Henperson, D. D.— When by the kind permis- 
sion of Dr. Wines I ran over this exquisite and impressive mes- 
sage, my first thought of it was, here is a voice from a new-made 
grave. But the second, sober and truer thought was: This is 
not a voice from the grave, it is a voice from Heaven. It is the 
voice of a man who was ever moving upward and taking with 
him those burdens he bore in his own generous heart. The 
tongue of flame from on high burns over us all this evening 
and the inspiration of the Infinite Goodness fills the place where 
we are sitting—the inspiration of grand ideas and hope for 
mankind. Gracious, disciplined, learned, was our friend, a 
prophet of the noblest ideas, and this, his swan song, is vibrant 
with the splendid music of his harmonious life. 

A truer and deeper meaning of justice is dawning upon us, 
There was a passage cited yesterday from that very modern 
philosopher, Plato, and it recalled to me a passage familiar to 
most of you, which occurs in another dialogue, the Protagoras, 
in which you will remember that this sophist, this teacher of 
how virtue is to be learned, says that one of the evidences that 
virtue can be taught, is that the civilized city of Athens seeks 
to educate her criminal citizens, and that only barbarians follow 
them up with vindictive punishment. It is precisely the note of 
the modern man, for in many respects Plato was one of the most 
modern of prophets. 

To-night we are here, enriched by the experience of the in- 
tervening centuries, repeating again the message that comes 
from civilized Athens, that we leave to the barbarians vindictive 
punishment and that we educate the criminal of our cities, into 
manhood, into hopefulness. This is not the task of siave-driv- 
ers; these are the tasks of parents and teachers. Too much of 
the barbarian and traditional vindictiveness lingers in our penal 
code, and our entire attitude to offenders. Society must indeed 
protect itself from egoistic attacks on order, life, person and 
property, and a morbid sentimentalism which shrinks from pain- 
ful surgery is rebuked by scientific ethics. But more than once 
have such men as Brockway, Wines, and Lewis reminded us that 
the best social defence against criminals, if it can by any means 
be done, is the transformation of the character of the offender 
from evil to good. 

This paper turns our mind again to the positive meaning of 
justice. There is even yet a definition of justice which in the 
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name of Plato’s wisdom and of Christ’s love, as well as in the 
name of modern science, we must repudiate. Justice, human and 
divine, is not in conflict with charity and needs no reconciliation 
with mercy. The picture of a just God, as a sovereign judge, 
seated impassive and motionless, on a cold, white marble throne, 
waiting for the sinner to fill up his measure of wickedness, and 
then consigning him to a hell to be under control of devils while 
God is deaf and merciless, forever indifferent to the happiness, 
and careless as to the moral conduct of the violator of law — that 
is Plato’s barbarism and that is unchristian, monstrous atheism. 
God, as Jesus revealed Him, would rather not be worshipped at 
all than have such eternal moral indifference imputed to Him 
to blacken His fair name in the universe. 

The justice we have revealed to us in the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, the justice which shines in this noble and classic paper, 
is a positive, a regenerating, a saving quality. It is the seeker 
of the lost coin, the lost sheep, the lost son; and its ideal is to 
seek until it finds and restores the lost. It is a justice which jus- 
tifies. It makes men just, and does not merely wreak motive- 
less, fruitless vengeance upon him. It is a justice which is truly 
and profoundly merciful. It will not call black, white, and 
evil, good; but it will never rest until it illumines darkness and 
makes the bad heart clean. 

There is one application which has been urged upon me, by 
reading this paper and by some local studies which I have made 
in regard to the working of the indeterminate sentence in Chi- 
cago. The lesson of the paper before us is this: That it is 
the friendly visitor after all that must be used with the healing 
touch, as Dr. Wines said, in his Topeka sermon, the healing 
touch of humanity, combined with the divine quality of patient 
love. Until the great commonwealths either through voluntary 
association or by their own agents have taken men out of prison 
doors and led them forth and helped them to a place, they have 
not done their duty. The indeterminate sentence is on trial for 
the present: after a while the men that oppose it will be on trial. 
But just now the testimony comes from policemen, detectives 
and prosecuting attorneys, and from judges on the bench, that 
it has failed, at least temporarily, with us. But I say to my 
friends, The indeterminate sentence has not failed. You have 
never honestly and seriously tried it. Until some great com- 
monwealth has had the moral courage and the discernment and 
wisdom to give it a fair trial, they have no right to argue against 
it; since it is an alternative we must choose: Either to go back 
to the vindictive unchristian spirit, or onward, — aiding in the 
spirit of probation and helpfulness until a man can stand on his 
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own feet. The fatal weakness in our administration is that the 
state does not furnish adequate supervision of those who are 
under suspended sentence, or released on probation. The inde- 
terminate sentence can never be said to be tried in any common- 
wealth until we shall have a corps of officers and probation 
visitors who will say to the man, “Wherever you go, you will 
not be hounded and tracked by merciless detectives, but followed 
by a friend that will help you to escape from this burden, so 
that you may be at liberty at least to be a free man; and though 
you fall a hundred times, so long as you strive and give evi- 
dence day by day that you are rising to your feet again, there 
will ever be the great justice of the state incarnate in a friend 
by your side to help you to a new situation and a better success.” 
It is not fair or just to send out a man, handicapped by his life 
and his record, and say, “Now help yourself.” Not one-tenth 
of the criminals who are discharged have ever had a fair chance, 
and they never can have until the state has said, “We owe a 
duty to you.” How long? So long as the Son of Man said 
the woman sought for the lost coin, and the shepherd for the 
lost sheep, and the father’s heart for the lost son. The state 
must hold its hand upon the man, outside if possible, inside if 
necessary, but always regarding him as a lost man, to be found 
and to be brought home. 

Mrs. Booth calls her house for discharged convicts, “Hope 
Hall.” Mr. Lewis -has given a classic epithet for the prison 
itself, “The Home of Hope.” The healing touch of the human 
saviour, the friendly visitor, the agent of the state, will make 
this title not a mockery, but a blessed reality. 

Rev. SamMuet G. L. Smitru, D.D., St. Paul, Minn. —I 
suppose that there is not a man or woman in this Conference 
who does not agree with the doctrine of the three great papers 
that have been presented in this section. They are on a very 
high level. I want to point out one thing: That is, that the 
trouble in our thinking on this and kindred questions is the 
assumption that our problem is a static, whereas it is a vital and 
dynamic one. We think we have a definite person, called the 
criminal. But he is very easily liquefied in our thinking. We 
make a great difference in our mind between the criminal in 
prison and the criminal out of prison. Rob Roy was a fine gen- 
tleman in his time. Then what vast ranges of possibility! Who 
would ever have believed that a man like Byron could have writ- 
ten the Hebrew Melodies? Nobody, unless they had known that 
a man who had broken at least six or seven of the command- 
ments also wrote, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
There are such heights and depths, such enormous possibilities 
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in one individual. The criminal is an elusive character and 
then society is equally elusive. We have been making criminals 
by raising our standard. Every time society awakens to a little 
higher consciousness of virtue and makes a new definition, it 
makes a new set of criminals. Think of the enormous and com- 
plex evolution by which society is rising in its moral judgments, 
and standards of conduct; and think how things are continually 
being upset and you will see that the problem never can be 
solved. For example, take all the talk we have had in this 
conference about our cities, and consider how that whole range 
of subjects is conditioned by one tremendous fact; namely, that 
American cities are not so much. troubled by the foreign popula- 
tion, as by the enormous fact that those foreign populations have 
been living at home under comparatively simple and for the most 
part rural conditions. We have received that great mass of 
people from various nations, from villages and farms where life 
has been utterly simple, and have turned them into the complex 
vortex represented by life in an American city. That is a prob- 
lem in all American cities. 

When you have imposed these lofty standards, you have 
made it more and more impossible for larger numbers to reach 
your standards. In other words, the higher the standard of 
moral life which any state sets for itself, the larger the number 
of criminals. The more perfect you make the state the more the 
criminal population will inevitably increase. In the first meet- 
ing in this hall, we were told that in Portland every man, woman, 
and child was entitled to a thousand dollars if things were di- 
vided up. Notwithstanding that fact I went out into the suburbs 
of Portland, to see a poorhouse and found a palatial structure, 
not adapted to a city of sixty thousand inhabitants but too large 
for a well-managed city of one million inhabitants. 

There are whole areas, square mile after square mile, in 
Russia where they have no poorhouse, and where the people do 
not know that they are paupers. It is a question of the standard 
of living. In crime it is the standard of conduct. 

One conclusion only: If the problem is dynamic and vital, 
and not static, then a lot of this so-called science, in penology, 
must be false; a lot of the things about the boy being born 
so-an-so and cannot help it, and about society being fixed so- 
and-so, and nothing can change it. There is something wrong, 
and it makes me think of Artemus Ward, who used to say, “I 
would rather not know so much, than know so many things as 
ain’t so.” 

If the problem is vital it goes into the spiritual forces; and, 
therefore, both in the nature of the individual and in the organi- 
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zation of society there are certain ultimate and divine facts 
which justify the everlasting philosophy of love that belong to 
the new criminology. 

THE CHAIRMAN. —I have asked Mrs. Hayman of Ken- 
tucky, to give us a brief account of the new development in prison 
work. She is police matron of Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Kate G. HayMAN. — We have had an unique plan for 
our new jail which is now being erected in Louisville, Ky. We 
have had during the past few years over two thousand women 
under arrest in Louisville, Ky., in the county jail. All these 
women and children are in care of myself and an assistant in 
the jail; we are called police matrons. I have charge of them 
all. We go with these women to the courts. We do not leave 
them until after their trial and we frequently go with them to 
the different places to which they may be sent by the judges. 
Recently we have been asking the judges of the different courts 
to send the prisoners to us so that we may have them to work 
out our plan. Our plan is to make a “settlement” in the jail. 
We have five rooms in the jail for the matron. There are two 
bed-rooms, an office, a kitchen and a dining room. We expect to 
put the prisoners in charge of these rooms. We have the china 
and the silverware for these rooms. Our cook and chamber girl 
has entire charge of these. It matters not whether she has been 
a thief or a murderer or has been brought there for drunken- 
ness, we expect to utilize her and uplift her. 

We have already got the Fiscal Court to give us a laundry. 
We expect to have our own clothing laundried there and the 
clothing for the prisoners, both departments, the men and the 
women. We expect to have a sewing room. A kind woman 
has already given us a sewing machine. We expect to teach 
dress-cutting and mending, and the different kinds of sewing. 
We expect to have competent teachers to take charge of that 
work. We expect to have a school and at night amusements. 
We do not want to weaken our girls, but while we keep them in 
jail we want to prepare them for work outside. We want to 
send them out healthy and without exercise in jail their health 
cannot be maintained. We believe in making them strong both 
in mind and body. We do not expect to teach them so far as 
their religious life is concerned; that will be given into the 
hands of a committee. We are only going to try to teach them 
how to lead right lives. We expect to feed them well. We 
work on the plan that all prisoners are not criminals and that 
all criminals are not prisoners. We expect to love them as far 
as we possibly can and we expect to teach them to love us. 
Already four girls have gone out from that jail. One of them 
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is doing religious work; three of them are good servants, one 
of them receiving twenty dollars a month, a splendid cook. We 
have already served meals to some of the members of cur board 
to show them how well our girls can cook. 

When I went there two years ago there was a little room 
twenty feet square and thirty-seven colored girls in it. I was 
frightened to see so many girls confined in one room without 
anything to do, not even cleaning up their own room, and down 
in the dark building that we had there were seven white women. 
Out of these women twenty-one went to the penitentiary, three 
of them white women. This last year we have sent only eight, 
and when I left to come to this Conference, we had only six 
women in prison. We expect to have a hospital with our jail 
and we have two rooms set apart for that purpose. We have 
one girl that would have gone to the penitentiary for life; it 
was her third term, we asked the judge to give her to us, and 
he sent her for one year. That girl will go into our new jail 
and take charge of a ward. The very girl on whose account she 
was sent to jail has herself been brought in there as a prisoner, 
and she treated her just as kindly as she treated any one in the 
prison. We want to teach them love for each other, to forgive, 
that it is through love that every one is redeemed. If you have 
any suggestions to give me for this work I shall be glad. In 
the course of the next year I suspect President Brackett will 
receive a letter from us asking for a trained worker from his 
school to come down there and help us do this work. 

Mr. W. F. Spatpinc of Massachusetts— The probation 
system has many different aspects, and it is difficult to say which 
one ought to be spoken of. I want to speak of its financial side, 
because the cost constitutes a fundamental difficulty in securing 
its adoption. When you go to your legislatures and say, “Give 
us a salaried probation officer,” the question that will be asked 
you, if other states are like Massachusetts, is, “What does it 
cost?” Our English friends, when you present a matter of this 
kind, study it on its merits; but the American asks, “‘What does 
it cost?” If it costs dollars, and a good many of them, the aver- 
age legislator says, “We cannot afford it.” And so appeals for 
means to save men and women are refused because it costs 
money. But we did get in Massachusetts a system of probation 
officers which costs the taxpayers of that state, each vear, sev- 
enty thousand dollars. Perhaps you will say that that is an 
enormous amount to spend for this purpose. Last year more than 
eight thousand men and women were kept out of prison and put 
into the custody of the probation officers of our lower courts. 
Their terms would have averaged at least three months a piece, 
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and the estimate made by a good many district attorneys is that 
the length of time would have been much greater than that. 
If we reckon the cost of the food alone for three months, at one 
‘dollar per week, we save more than $100,000 in clean cash. The 
probation system in Massachusetts is not only paying for itself, 
but paying a profit larger than most business men are getting on 
their investments. I say this because you will be met with this 
question of expense, and the answer to it is that it pays its own 
cost and also a profit to the commonwealth. 

Let me speak of another item in this financial side of the 
question. Have you ever thought what the men who are put in 
prison would earn if they were kept out of prison? I was talk- 
ing with your Judge Hill to-day and speaking of this work in 
relation to a single offence, and I said, In our state a failure to 
support one’s family is a criminal offence, and the man who has 
been convicted of non-support, may be sentenced to the house 
of correction. We bring the man into court, convict him of 
non-support, and then place him on probation, with the condi- 
tion that the wages shall be paid to the probation officer, who 
‘shall see that the family is supported out of them. Compare this 
with the usual method. On the one hand you put a man into 
prison and support him at the expense of the state, and punish 
him for not supporting his family, and at the same time prevent 
him from supporting it, and compel the family to be supported by 
public or private charity. On the other hand, you compel him 
to support his family and himself, and his wages go where they 
should. A single probation officer in the city of Lynn has col- 
lected $4,000 in a single year. That is only with reference to 
this single offence. But the same principle would apply to others. 
‘The condition of ordinary probation is not that money earned 
shall be for the support of the families, but in a large number 
-of cases these probationers are put to work and support their 
families instead of being supported by the state. 

Let me call your attention to another aspect of the financial 
«question. Have you ever thought what it costs the state to sup- 
port a man who is made a criminal in prison? Perhaps you think 
they are not made criminals in prison. Take your own jail, as 
good as the average. I went through it this afternoon and saw 
young fellows committed there for the first offence, — offences 
hardly crimes and many of them accidental, like drunkenness, 
which is hardly ever deliberate. A man for lack of a few dollars 
with which to pay a fine is thrown into a jail and kept there 30 
‘days, in the closest association with the worst possible compan- 
ions. We continually say to our boys, “Keep out of bad com- 
‘pany ;”” yet when the state takes control of a young fellow it puts 
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him constantly into the closest companionship with the worst 
of men. What is the result? It is inevitable that he should be 
contaminated, no matter how good the purpose of the prison 
officials may be. In this way young offenders are made into. 
habitual and confirmed criminals and the cost of maintaining 
them through life — for it is maintenance for life in many cases 
—is an enormous bill of expense for the taxpayers of every 
state in this country. 

The probation system, as a business proposition, should com- 
mand the respect of the best business brain of this country. We 
are accustomed to say to the members of the legislature cf Massa- 
chusetts, “Will you save men or will you save dollars?” The 
legislature decides to save dollars, but it loses the dollars and 
loses the men also. Whatever you do, impress upon those who 
have charge of the public purse strings, the fact that you save 
both dollars and men by the probation system. 

Honorasce BEN B. LinpseEy, Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 
— After the uplift we have all had from the magnificent paper of 
our lamented friend, Dr. Lewis, and the eloquent gentleman 
whom we have just heard, I have little to say in response to your 
request, unless it would be to tell you of one or two experiences 
of mine in probation work with those who have been spoken of 
as the younger criminals. I do not mean by this term the aver- 
age boy in the juvenile court, because he is not a criminal. There 
are several who have come under my observation and influence 
who certainly approach this condition as near as it is possible at 
their period of life, sixteen years. All of the boys I have in mind 
were victims of the criminal law and had been in the police 
courts and the criminal courts many times before they came to us. 
[ remember the police department was busily engaged several 
years ago in trying to capture a gang of young thieves. I be- 
lieved I knew a boy who knew them, and through his influence, I 
succeeded in getting him to bring the gang to my chambers late 
one night. He came in leading four or five rather tough looking 
youngsters ; he came up to my table, turned to the boys and said = 
“Now, kids, sit down and ‘snitch up.’”’ (This means to tell on 
themselves.) The boys told me of a number of thefts in which 
they had engaged. I went to the police department that very night 
to verify their stories. They seemed so extraordinary that [ 
thought they were “stringing” me. I found that the bicycles 
they told me they had taken had been duly listed at headquarters 
by complaints filed there and the places from which they were 
stolen duly corresponded with the statement of the boys. There: 
was a fifth boy in the gang whom I wanted to get hold of. IT 
did not tell the captain of the police the names. of the boys. 1 
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didn’t “snitch.” I told him my purpose was to get a certain boy 
(the fifth one) ; then he began to argue. He said they must ail 
go to the penitentiary —he must break up the gang, and when 
the controversy had become animated, without much progress, | 
finally said: “Captain, the difference between your system and 
the juvenile court and probation system appears to be this: you 
are trying to recover five bicycles which have gone to smash, and 
we are trying to recover five boys to the state of Colorado, | 
think the boys are worth more than the bicycles.” He finally 
agreed with me. Now, after three years, I can say that every 
one of these four boys is a good citizen to-day. The fifth boy 
was too old for us by a year. He went to the penitentiary, staid 
there two years, and is back in Denver giving the police more 
trouble than he did before. It seemed the penitentiary didn’t cure. 
Now, it may be we might have lost half of our four, but suppose 
we had only saved one, we would still have had the best of the 
penitentiary, because it saved nothing but simply stored up trou- 
ble for the future. Society wasn’t protected after all, except for 
two years, but society became a worse victim at the end of that 
time and the individual a worse marauder. This is only one il- 
lustration of the difference between the old method and the new. 
Another case was that of a boy burglar sixteen years old. 
The police were so desperately upon his trail that they tried to 
kill him. He was shot at and wounded. He was brought to the 
juvenile court, and because his last offense was a few days before 
his sixteenth year, we retained jurisdiction. A certain captain of 
detectives came to me to protest against putting that boy on pro- 
bation, and the strong point of his argument reserved for the last 
was, “Why, Judge, that kid has been in jail thirteen times.” This 
officer wanted to send him back the fourteenth time. I said to 
him, “you say that we will fail; that is, probation, help — earnest 
assistance with firmness, and yet with all kindness, — will not 
win. Well, suppose it does not, we will still have twelve times 
the best of you.” The case from this view point rather disturbed 
the captain of detectives, at least to wringing from him the ad- 
mission that perhaps our scheme had a little the best of him. 
Within two weeks I spent over twenty hours in jail with that boy; 
but this was not all, I had the jailer bring him to my chambers 
at night, until one evening the jailer said to me: “Judge, that boy 
has his eye on the fire escape and he will be down it in a flash if 
I don’t watch him.” I sent the jailer back to the jail and stepped 
up to the boy, threw up the window and said: “There is the fire- 
escape and there is a dark night outside and you have got two 
hours the best of it. If you think it is the best thing for you to 
go, then go, but if you want us to stay with you, to help you, to 
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make a man of you, if you have any good in you I don't believe you 
will go, but it is up to you.” He was a boy not without intelli- 
gence and education. In two minutes he was sitting in front of 
my table with a declaration that he would stay with me. That 
night this boy who had been taken to the jail between two officers, 
that boy who had been handcuffed and placed in dungeon cells, 
almost at the hour of midnight, through the crowded city, went 
back to the jail alone and took his place behind the bars. There 
was not one of them, but two of them, supposed to be equally 
bad. They were pals in the old days. Today one of them is earn- 
ing $2 a day on a Colorado railroad and the other is coming our 
way. 

[ once sat in the St. Louis jail face to face with a young 
murderer nineteen years old. He told me how he hated the judg- 
es who had sentenced him and the officers of the law. Half of 
the prisoners with whom | ever talked | know hate the officers 
of the law. Now this young fellow told me how he hated the “old 
guy with the whiskers,” referring to the judge who sent him up. 
| thought I might learn something from that young murderer. | 
know | have. When we send a boy to the Industrial School, we 
do not send an officer with him. I know they don’t hate the “old 
guy” on the bench, but it is not because he isn’t old and that he 
hasn’t whiskers. These fellows have had a fair show —a square 
deal — and they know it. Of course, I cannot tolerate their of- 
fenses, and so | explain to them that | do not despise them but 
despise the evil that is in them and that | know they can throw 
off. I do not tell them they are bad or that they are criminals. 
On the contrary I tell them they are neither. I do tell them they 
arc weak, and that unless they become strong for their own good 
and because it is right and is the best thing, they must suffer the 
consequences, that they are the sufferers in the end, that we are 
trying to help them, to assist them, to redeem them, and not to 
punish or condemn them. There is a way to get them to under- 
stand. They finally understand us and we understand them. 
This is easier said than done. Our success may be determined by 
the fact that in nearly four years less than five per cent. of the 
children on probation have failed to keep the terms thereof, and to 
respect the trust reposed in them. We have had to send some 
eighteen to the state industrial school in the past year, and among 
this number have been the little ragamuffins of ten to twelve pur- 
sued for weeks by police officers because they had a bad case of 
“swiping” and moving-about fever which seemed to demand 
brutality for the cure rather than the right kind of firmness, love, 
kindness, aid, and assistance; and among the number were also 
the fellows whom the newspapers described as young boy bur- 
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glars, some of whom, I am sorry to say, had justified the title 
in an attempt to crack safes and possibly do worse things as a 
result of the desperate chances they took, but they all went alone 
and unattended without the slightest surveillance or suspicion 
thereof. They bought their own tickets, they took the train, they 
changed cars, they went out on the plains and into the foothills 
and up to that state institution when policemen were betting 
twenty to one they would never go, and when I knew they would. 
No one has ever failed yet. Some one asked me to-day what | 
would do if one failed to go. Well, | want to tell you I have been 
looking for that fellow, more as a matter of curiosity than as a 
matter of expectation. In the first place, | should learn some- 
thing — I should learn why we failed, and not why he failed, and 
when I learned that I would send him back again in the same 
way. 

What has this thing cost the state of Colorado? It has cost 
absolutely nothing in dollars and cents. This may seem strange, 
but the report of our court will show it is true. It has saved the 
state of Colorado already over $270,000 in cash. The report 
of the court will also show that this is true — not only true but 
more than true, in that it is possible because it represents what 
has been saved up to date and doesn’t make any claim of what is 
going to be saved as a result of the same work in the next ten 
years, aye the next twenty years — aye the next hundred years — 
aye even for all eternity. 


Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN, Mass.—I think we ought not 
to close this meeting, after hearing what Mrs. Hayman has said 
to us, without ‘mentioning the fact that the first police matron 
of the country was elected to serve in this city of Portland, many 
years ago. Mrs. Hayman has introduced a new idea into our 
prison science. She has introduced a “Social Settlement” icea 
into the jail. She has introduced an innovation which we did 
not expect and we hope that she may carry out her purpose. 


THe CHAIRMAN.— | like this meeting because of its hope- 
ful spirit. If there is anything I hate and which is from the 
devil and must be called by the name of diabolism, it is pessimism. 
Did you ever hear the definition of pessimism? “A pessimist 
is a man who of two evils chooses both.” Dr. Lewis was divinely 
optimistic. It is a spirit which breathes through all our poets. 


Mr. Wines closed by reading the following quotation from 
Tennyson : 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in. 
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Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal, no; 
Nor yet that thou art mortal — nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself. 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven; wherefore be thou wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of “Yes” and “No,” 
She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom fails, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d “Mirage!” 


SECTION MEETING. 
TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL, 
Thursday Afternoon, June 16. 


The section meeting was called to order by the chairman, 
Dr. F. H. Wines, at 2 P. M. Mr. Wines read a paper (page 422), 
after which discussion followed for an hour, opened by Bishop. 
Fallows. 


DISCUSSION ON THE CRIMINAL, 


BisHop FALLows.— Those who have given serious thought 
to this great question will agree in toto with almost all that Dr. 
Wines has said in his paper. I wish to give a concrete illustra- 
tion of the new spirit which is prevailing in institutions for the 
reformaton of offenders. During the past week a unique cere- 
mony took place at the Illinois State Reformatory. I was asked 
by the superintendent to come down and assist at the graduation 
of a class of seventeen young men. If I had been called, a hundred’ 
years ago, to a graduation ceremony it would have been to preach: 
the funeral sermon, because every one of those boys, under the 
laws of the state, would have been hung. Instead of that they 


were to receive school diplomas. They ran from 16 to 19 years 
38 
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in age. They gave their salutatory, their valedictory and their 
several orations, with debates and music as would have been 
done at any school, and I had the pleasure of making the com- 
mencement address to them as they were about to go out on 
parole. It is fair to believe that out of those 17 young men 85 
to go per cent. will make good honest citizens. The effort of 
the institution is to educate thoroughly the whole man, mind, 
body and soul, and it is expected that when they leave the Re- 
tormatory they will do what other young men will do as good 
citizens. In other words, the treatment of the boys inside an 
institution ought to be, as far as possible, the same kind of treat- 
ment as that given to boys outside. That being the case, the 
boys will come forth and take their places with the boys from 
public and private schools as good citizens. 

Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN, of Massachusetts.—I want to bear 
testimony to the progress that has been made. Bad as the case 
is at present, it was a great deal worse forty years ago. This 
reformatory treatment has sprung up in the last fifty years. It 
was begun in Ireland, but has had its most complete develop- 
ment in this country. We can now say that prison discipline 
has become a science. We know, not in each individual case, 
but as to the whole class, just where to begin, what steps to 
‘take, and what the final result will be. This result will be the 
practical reformation of many. Some will fall back into crime. 
‘Then there is a small third class, incorrigible, who must be kept 
under perpetual incarceration. 

Now it is the glory of the United States that this system has 
not only been developed theoretically, but has been put in prac- 
tice in several states, and we thus know what the results will 
be when prison science is practically applied. 


Adjourned. 


Friday Afternoon, June 17. 


The section meeting on the Criminal was called to order by 
‘tthe chairman of the committee, Dr. F. H. Wines, at 4 P. M. A 
paper by Z. R. Brockway, was read in his absence by Dr. Wines. 
(Page 434). Discussion followed. 


DISCUSSION: THE CRIMINAL. 


Mr. F. E. Lyon, Howard Association, Chicago.— We have 
been congratulating ourselves as we have heard in the able 
papers of yesterday and to-day a resumé of the splendid progress 
that has been made in the attitude of the state toward the pris- 
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oner and the change from a spirit of vindictiveness to the thought 
that the prisoner should be reformed. And yet it may be well 
for us to pause and ask ourselves what remains to be accom- 
plished. In spite of all that has been done since the days of 
John Howard there is still great indifference to these problems 
of the relation of society to the prisoner. Not that other peo- 
ple are less humane than any of us, but that apparently they do 
not stop to think of these problems. They do not realize that 
these men in prison are their brothers, whose keepers they should 
be. The weak part of our system is the county jail. Last week 
in the middle west I visited a city prison and a county jail, and 
the conditions were such that I felt the people were really com- 
mitting a greater crime than the men in prison. I found in the 
county jail three boys, ten, twelve and fourteen years of age, 
mingling freely with the old hardened offenders. In the city 
prison they have from two to one hundred and fifty in a small 
enclosure. So many are locked in that they are not able to sit 
at all. Women were mingling freely with the men. There was 
no ventilation. There were three small windows at the top, 
hardly enough for ventilation, but they were not open. The 
keeper said they had not yet been opened this spring. A girl 
had been kept in this prison two weeks on suspicion, before 
coming to the grand jury, and was then released. She had been 
in a room with two colored women of bad character. While 
such things occur there is work enough for us all to do in this 
direction. 

Mr. F. B. SAnzBorn, Concord, Massachusetts.— As I can not 
suppose that all this audience know who Mr. Brockway is, I am 
going to speak about him. There are philosophers who do noth- 
ing but philosophize, but that does not seem to introduce them 
into the world of practice. Mr. Brockway is one of the greatest 
philosophers in this country, but he has been a practical man all 
his days. 

Mr. Brockway began at eighteen — he is now approaching 
eighty —as an under keeper in a prison in Connecticut, his 
native state. He was afterwards in the penitentiary in Albany, 
where he remained several years, going through the different 
prison offices until there came a message from Monroe county, 
that they wanted there a man capable of building and managing 
a prison. Mr. Brockway then went to Rochester as superin- 
tendent, finished the county prison and remained there several 
years, when a similar message came to him from Detroit. They 
wanted a good prison officer there and there I first found him. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Brockway was the beginning of 
my actual knowledge of the prison question. I had some theories 
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about it before, and had written a pamphlet on the subject, but 
my real knowledge began in my acquaintance with him in 1867, 
when he was managing the county prison at Detroit. Wherever 
he went he not only managed the prison, but he instituted re- 
forms. He is one of the practical minds that always add worth 
to any institution in which they find themselves. Although he 
had only a county prison, he went to work to add all those 
miscellaneous aids that it was capable of receiving, and not only 
did his own work, but was at the head of. a Sunday School for a 
thousand poor boys and girls. He was not only manager of a 
prison and directed this great institution, but was also doing 
much for the city of Detroit. 


In 1874 he gave up his place at the head of the county 
prison, thinking he would retire from prison service, and be a 
free man after his long incarceration. But he had not been out 
of it long when the state of New York, which was about to 
establish by law the first reformatory on the modern principles,— 
those explained by Mr. Wines—the state of New York sent 
for Mr. Brockway to take charge of the Elmira Reformatory. 
He went there in 1876, and I visited him soon after. I found 
him in charge of perhaps four hundred men, building his prison 
wall; and from that time until he left the reformatory I visited 
him nearly every year, keeping track of his prison and of the 
system which he there introduced. He had then, for the first 
time, under the laws of New York, an opportunity to develop 
his theory of the proper treatment of criminals; and he pro- 
ceeded on the most fundamental and enlightened notions of edu- 
cation to build up what I have often called “a prison university.” 
The schools he established there were not on the old basis of the 
chaplain instructing a few of them at certain hours when they 
were not at work, but schools which were an essential part of 
the prison system. He instituted a system of marks, not original, 
tor it had been used in Ireland twenty years before, but his 
marks and grades bore the stamp of his own genius. He intro- 
duced other important changes and finally, by the year 1900, 
he had established what I regard as the most perfect educational 
system, adapted to the pupils, which I have ever seen; worthy 
to be compared with any system of public education in any part 
of the world, or with any university. He had taken his material 
at the lowest point, beginning with a system of physical training, 
with a gymnasium, baths,— more important and extensive than 
any which I have seen in any public institution— and, proceed- 
ing from that treatment of the physical man, he had gone through 
all the grades of intellectual and moral training. He had a class 
of criminals, favorable for such training; young men whose 
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average age could not have been far from twenty-five, but his 
method would apply to all ages. In 1go1 he resigned, having 
brought his 1,300 prisoners to such a state of discipline, by train- 
ing of the hand and the mind, that he was actually providing 
employment outside his prison, at a trade or occupation which 
had been learned in his prison, for each of his annual discharges, 
which at that time amounted to more than five hundred. The 
result was such as was never before attained in any part of the 
world, in anything like such a degree. 

Mr. Brockway is the man to whose philosophical treatment 
of the subject you have listened to-day, and when we have occa- 
sion to lament the death of Mr. Brockway — which I hope will 
be long years hence— we may say, here was a man who has 
approached the prison question not for the United States alone, 
but for the whole civilized world, with the greatest genius, to- 
gether with a philosophical and theoretical understanding of that 
question, which has not been exceeded, I was about to say, since 
the days of Plato, whose striking words he has to-day quoted. 
If Mr. Brockway had been placed in any part of the universe 
he would have created something new and original ; for he stands 
among those persons bound always to change the existing state 
of things to something better. 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Monday Morning, June 20. 


The seventh general session was called to order at 9:30 A. 
A., by the president. Prayer was offered by Rev. Lewis Mal- 
vern, D. D., of Portland. 


The first business of the morning was the report of the 
Committee on Charitable Transportation, by the chairman, Mr. 
Chas. F. Weller, of Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WELLER.— There are two purposes in the report of this 
committee. The first is to report what has been done, and the 
second to ask for its dissolution, as it has finished its work. The 
movement originated at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction held in Detroit two years ago, at the suggestion 
of the mayor of St. Louis. By chance I was made chairman 
of the committee elected to take up the suggestion. When we met 
in Atlanta the committee presented a report with a code and rules 
to govern charitable transportation. One hundred and forty- 
two societies have signed those rules. The most important body 
to adopt them is the National Jewish Conference. The move- 
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ment has been supported by voluntary contributions which have 
come from fifty-three societies and individuals, amounting to 
$264.13. We have spent $221.98, for postage, printing, steno- 
graphic work, etc., and have $42.15 to turn over to some one. 
A good many people feel there is value in this movement. It 
seems best that a voluntary committee may be organized that 
shall not bear the name of the Conference that shall continue 
this work. The following people have volunteered to serve on 
such a committee: Miss Higgins, of Boston; Mr. Carstens, of 
New York; Mr. McClain, of St. Louis; and Mrs. George, of 
Colorado. Any one interested in securing these rules and codes 
can do so by addressing Miss Alice L. Higgins, Associated Char- 
ities, Boston. 

THE PRESIDENT.— No action is called for, but I would like 
to express the sincere thanks of the Conference to Mr. Weller 
and his associates for this admirable piece of business. I ven- 
ture to make a suggestion to the committee that the information 
just given shall be printed in Charities. 

Dr. F. H. Wrines.— In behalf of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions I would say that that committee has had under considera- 
tion the resolution offered by Dr. Smith in response to the re- 
quest from Mr. Koren on behalf of the director of the census 
of the United States and offers a substitute for it, to the effect 
that a committee of five be appointed to confer with the director 
of the United States census relative to the matter of securing 
legislation that will enable the government to obtain statistics 
relative to the work of charities and corrections. 


The substitute was read and discussed by Messrs Birtwell, 
Sanborn, Wines and Jackson. 

The Committee on Organization reported through the chair- 
man, Mr. Homer Folks. The report was accepted and adopted. 
The list of officers and committees elected will be found on 
page at end of book. 

The subject for the morning was taken up, the report of 
the Committee on State Supervision and Administration, Mr. 
Michael J. Scanlon, of New York, chairman. Mr. Scanlon read 
his report. (Page 167). 

A paper on “The Limits of State Control and Supervision 
of Charities” was read by Rev. A. W. Clark, Omaha, Nebraska. 
(Page 180). 

A paper by Rev. T. L. Kinkead, on “State Supervision,” 
was read. (Page 342). Discussion followed. 
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DISCUSSION ON STATE SUPERVISION. 


Mr. F. B. SANBorn.— These papers do not all point in the 
same direction, but they contain important statements of fact 
and some very questionable statements of theory. I would ac- 
cept the facts and discuss the theories. I want to remind Mr. 
Clark, who states so positively what is to come in the future, 
that the gift of prophecy is given to very few persons in the 
present century. I have learned after long experience not to be 
too positive, for the thing I thought I was positively sure of, a 
year ago, is to-day not so. I would remind him of the swaying 
pendulum, which has one moment a very decided motion from the 
right hand to the left; but presently comes to a point where the 
swing is the other way. The safety of our government and of 
our race depends, as Shakespeare says, on this alternation be- 
tween tendencies, as in that extraordinary play, Troilus and 
Cressida, he speaks of: 


Right and wrong, 
3etween whose endless jar Justice resides. 


Until Mr. Clark began to name certain limits I thought he was 
showing us that there were no limits to state supervision. He 
quoted authorities to show that the state is absolute. We are liv- 
ing in a union where there are forty-five state jurisdictions, and 
if this centralization is to go on it may lead to all this power 
resting in the national government; for the same argument that 
favors illimitable control favors illimitable national supervision ; 
and unless we are wiser than our fathers we are not going to 
allow that. They held that the power of the States must be 
maintained, to prevent the over-riding of local self-government 
by the national administration. 

Mr. Cuas. L. Fox.—I want to say a word in defence of 
Mr. Clark from the laboring man’s point of view. When the 
question of charities comes up then the laboring man has some- 
thing to say. His self-respect is to be considered and the board 
of control will appeal to him more than the board of supervision. 

Mr. T. W. Crissey, Michigan—%In Michigan there has 
been some attempt at purchasing by a central board, but we do 
not believe that that system is best. It might be said that a cen- 
tral board should buy the supplies for the public schools for the 
state of Michigan, but that proposition has been successfully 
combated so far. We believe that it would contain an element of 
serious danger. A purchasing board of five is a great deal more 
easily open to jobs on the part of the great book agencies. Would 
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not the ordinary school board in the city, or in the rural district 
be strenuous as to its privilege of controlling and directing the 
purchase of supplies for its own school? 

Mr. C. E. FAULKNER, Minnesota, said that we have got to 
come to boards of control, because that is the modern method. 
Every great business has its purchasing agent. It is a great deal 
more economical. 

Mr. Enstey Moore, Illinois, said that he wished to empha- 
size the point in Mr. Kinkead’s paper with reference to the child’s 
right to the religion of its parents, and the point in Mr. Clark’s 
paper with regard to the supervision of children placed out in the 
different states. Wherever a state allows a child to be brought 
in and placed there that state should have the right to see to it 
that it is properly placed and cared for. 

Mrs. L. M. N. StTeEveENs, Maine.— Maine is far behind in 
respect to state boards. While it does good liberally and sup- 
ports charities and corrections generously, the results are not as 
good as they would be if Maine had what it ought to have, a 
board of charities and correction. I hope the establishment of 
such a board will be one of the many good results that will 
come to the state because this great Conference has met here. 
We are.not in a position, from the Maine standpoint, to discuss 
whether we need an advisory board or one with controlling super- 
vision, but I am sure we want one or the other, and the more care- 
ful the supervision the better will be the results. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER EAston.—I do not see how the extension 
of state power and function can be confounded with centraliza- 
tion of state power and function. The first paper simply dis- 
cusses the means of extension of the control of the community 
over community affairs and the method by which it may be in- 
augurated and carried out, by state, local or national govern- 
ment. The assumption seems to be that the state cannot, for 
some reason or other, obtain the requisite grade of intelligence 
and devotion and adaptability in personal service as compared 
with private societies. The assumption to me seems to be just 
the other way, for where, except in social service under the state, 
can the modern cultivated, educated, social worker find the full- 
est satisfaction of his desire to serve and labor for the entire 
community and in service of it? For is not the state the only 
authoritative association in the community which has the right 
to represent and guard and control the rights and the interests 
and the development of the community ? 


Mr. Davin F. Tittey, Boston.—I do not believe that the 
state should give all out-door relief as has just been advocated. 
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| feel that it is absolutely impossible for any city or state to 
duplicate the work now being done by private charity. I would 
advise allowing the private charities to do all that they can and 
then have the city or state supply the balance needed, if any. In 
my opinion, private charities can do better out-door relief work 
than the city or state for the reason that they have such a large 
force of paid and unpaid workers and the city or state would not 
feel able to engage such a force of visitors, so that I fear if we 
were to adopt the policy advocated of having the state give all 
out-door relief the results would not be as satisfactory as they 
are now. Any city or state giving out-door relief ought to co- 
operate with private societies. 

Mr. CHaArLes P. KeELtocc, Connecticut.— I can speak for a 
state that has had a supervising board. After several years’ ex- 
perience I must say that I am converted to the idea that a state 
board of control could accomplish better results. The institu- 
tions owned by the state and semi-public ones which are supported 
partially or wholly by the state must be controlled by the state 
either by appointed boards or boards of control. Members of 
appointed boards, even in cases where they are well meaning, 
often become indifferent and they do not look after institutions 
as closely as they should. Then the work of the supervising 
board is almost always bound to be unpopular. Our visits in 
a few cases are resented and in many others they are rather 
more tolerated than welcome and even where they are welcome 
it is difficult to enforce our recommendations. Under a board of 
control there would be no doubt of the power of the board to 
enforce its orders. I think Mr. Clark is right in his prophecy 
as to the way the tendency is running. 

GEN. R. BRINKERHOFF, Ohio.— I am utterly opposed to the 
management of our state by a board of control. A little state 
like Connecticut, or like Rhode Island, might get on with a board 
of control, but in Ohio we do not want it. We have seventeen 
institutions, averaging a thousand inmates, some of them two 
hundred miles apart, and you would have a board of control of 
three persons to supervise what they are doing! The thing is 
preposterous: they can not do it. I have been on the State 
Board of Charities for 27 years and I know that the people of 
Ohio believe in it. We have not a bit of power. We simply 
inspect and report, but the governor of the state, who is the presi- 
dent of our board, has the power. What is the board of state 
charities for? It is for the purpose of getting at the truth in 
regard to institutions and methods and one can do that only by 
traveling and reading and studying for years. We have traveled 
all over this country, and some of our members over large parts 
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of Europe, visiting and studying institutions. It is our business 
te do that and then to bring the knowledge we acquire to the 
attention of the people. It is also our duty to attend our state 
conferences of charities and this National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. In that way we try to keep abreast of things 
and to make our knowledge and experience of use in carrying 
on our own institutions. 


Mrs. H. G. Codman, member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities, was asked to speak. 


Mrs. CopMan.— Our board is partly a board of control and 
partly an advisory board. We have the control of placing out 
children and we may advise other institutions. We visit them and 
try to find out all about them, and sometimes make recommenda- 
tions that are followed. But we are always very courteously 
and pleasantly received, even if they do not listen to us. We 
have thought a great deal about a central supervising agent, but 
have come to the conclusion that it would not work, that the 
different boards can purchase with more economy and greater 
advantage than a central board could do. 

Mr. Harry McCormack, Chicago, said that if there were 
corruption in boards on account of politics it was the fault of 
the people. They should elect honest politicians. 


Dr. F. H. Wines called attention to the fact that last year 
he had been directed by the State Charities Aid Association of 
New Jersey to prepare an elaborate report on the history, work 
and results of supervising boards and boards of control. The 
report is embodied in a pamphlet of about a hundred pages and 
can be had by applying to Mr. Hugh F. Fox of New York. 

Mr. A. W. CLarK.— Fourteen years ago I became a mem- 
ber of this Conference and have attended every meeting since. 
At that time I listened to Gen. Brinkerhoff and others defending 
advisory boards. For eight years I worked in Nebraska to 
secure a supervisory board. Two years ago I began to see that 
there was another side to this subject. I spent several days in 
Iowa and Minnesota studying their methods and I also studied 
the history of Wisconsin. I went to New York and Boston, to 
study their methods and to visit their institutions. As a matter 
ot personal experience I am converted to the idea of a board of 
control. I believe it is a necessity. 


Adjourned at 12 m. 
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EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Monday night, June 20. 


The eighth general session was called to order by the presi- 
dent at 8 p. m. The work for the evening was the report of 
the Committee on Needy Families in their Homes, Mr. E. P. 
Bicknell of Chicago, chairman. Mr. Bicknell presided and read 
the report. (Page 188). Francis H. McLean, of the Chicago: 
Bureau of Charities, read a paper on “Ideals and Methods of 
Co-operation.” (Page 200). An address was given by Rev. J. 
W. Magruder, Portland, Me. Discussion followed. (Page 216). 


DISCUSSION : NEEDY FAMILIES. 


Mrs. Joun M. GLenn.— The kernel of this paper seems to 
be that in our efforts to co-operate we should see things from 
the view-point of the individual with whom we are to try to co- 
operate. In the second edition of Mr. Devine’s Practice of 
Charity there is a chapter called “Elementary Definitions” in 
which is given the definition of the word co-operate. In this 
newer definition which Mr. Devine emphasizes, we see that in 
true co-operation there must be something more than a merely 
formal relation; there must be a mutual understanding of each 
other’s point of view, and that is the kernel of Mr. McLean’s 
paper. We ought mutually to understand each other, to formu- 
late some definite program, and be in some true sense fraternal. 
Such relationship must be, as has been so well emphasized, demo- 
cratic, for co-operation, to amount to anything, must be demo- 
cratic. It must be democratic, social, and constructive. I do 
not believe that our co-operation will ever amount to a great 
deal unless we have a definite program, always remembering that 
we are to see things not from our own point of view, but from 
the point of view of “the other fellow.” We can not get far 
on unless we are working with others, not simply for them. 
Where the family life is made the centre and the workers around 
it are in sympathy in considering the problems we get the kind 
of co-operation that we want. 


A little while before I left Baltimore I was talking with one 
of our workers who was to have a holiday of three months. She 
asked me what use I thought she could make of her holiday. 
“You know,” she said, “I want to know my people better, (she 
works among Polish people), and I thought one way to do it 
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would be to read Polish literature.” Being ignorant on the sub- 
ject I could not tell her what to read, but she said that she had 
already read some Polish novels and that they had helped her to 
understand the real opinions and aspirations of the Polish people 
as she had never done before. She felt that her outlook was 
still too narrow and she wanted to learn something further of 
Polish history in order to have a better understanding of the 
people. She also told me that coming in contact with Lithuanian 
families she found she had grown closer to them when sh: had 
seen the housewives cleaning the house and had learned that the 
coarse straw mattresses made of ticking were yearly washed and 
filled with fresh hay. She thought that this simple thing had 
brought her closer to the lives of these people. It was coming 
a little into the life of the people and learning their point of 
view as to household care. It seems to me that it is in some 
such way that we are going to get the kind of co-operation that 
will make us understand the lives of the people we are trying 
to reach. 

Last winter, in connection with our great fire, those of us 
who lived through it were brought face to face with great prob- 
lems, and though severally we must have seen things from many 
different points of view, yet when we felt that we had to meet 
a common disaster we knew there was no time to think of our 
losses, as merely personal. In the efforts made for those who 
had to bear the heaviest burden of loss I am very glad to think 
that we were able to work with the people in distress and not for 
them. To meet the need one of the first attempts made was on 
the part of the president of this Conference, who went to the 
labor organizations and asked their representatives how there 
could be helpful co-operation in the effort to relieve. So from 
the very beginning there was the meeting together with repre- 
sentative leaders, those who came most directly in contact with 
the people who through the fire had lost their occupation. 

The result of the work done in the days following the fire, 
was that we were impressed with the strength of the people and 
the resourcefulness of those who had to meet disaster. We as 
charity workers received the right response from those who for 
the first time asked for aid to meet their needs. They asked us 
to work with them, not for them. The great lesson of any such 
catastrophe is that we who are brought to feel there is this 
immense strength, this immense democratic constructive power in 
the people, must take care that we do not break this strength 
down by unwise charity work; that we see things from the peo- 
ple’s standpoint. 
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I feel strongly that there has to be a deep religious con- 
viction as the source of our work. If the excellent gift of char- 
ity we have to bring to those who need our assistance is to bear 
the best fruit, there must be the underlying conviction of our 
brotherhood, a strong sense of the banding of ourselves one with 
another. Without such conviction we shall not have genuine co- 
operation and such conviction we shall not have unless there be 
a strong religious foundation. 

Mrs. S. I. Georce, Colorado.— Some of us have come long 
distances to get the help and inspiration we always receive from: 
this Conference and when we try to put into operation some of 
the good things we have learned we once in a while go a little 
further than our instructions. I will not say that we do better 
than other cities, but I want to speak of a scheme started by 
the churches and the Charity Organization Society since I last 
came to this Conference two years ago. With the assistance of 
the Charity Organization Society a Neighborhood Aid and Day 
Nursery was started and we looked about in other directions for 
the support of this work. As a result the churches responded 
in a kindly way and now there are fifteen churches which give 
each five dollars a month, which with the $500 which the C. O. S. 
vives, carries on a beautiful work. It is not the financial assist- 
ance, valuable as that is, which is of so much importance, as it 
is that the hundreds of people of the churches have been brought 
into active co-operation in this work. Nothing has ever brought 
us such lively co-operation. Every venture of organized charity 
opens up new avenues to usefulness to those people who seem 
never weary in well-doing. 

Rev. JosepH Macurre, D. C.— The organized charity work- 
ers in a community are in a position to see more fully than 
other individuals the value of co-operation and therefore charity 
workers should be tolerant and patient in seeking co-operation, 
seeking it perhaps in the face of opposition. Charity should be 
universal. It takes in the entire world and if in its efforts to 
secure this co-operation it does not at first succeed, let it still 
continue. There are many ways in which the principles of char- 
ity organization can manifest themselves. In every way it is de- 
sirable to secure this spirit of charity and of co-operation, for the 
purpose of enlightenment and of drawing others nearer to us, 
thereby advancing the common interests of humanity. 

Mr. Freperic AtMy, Buffalo.— Since I have been here 
three clergymen of different denominations have asked me about 
our plan of church co-operation in Buffalo. I do not mean now: 
tc describe our plan, but only to speak briefly about it. 
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First, organization does not mean doing things yourself, but 
getting other people to do them; I continually say to the eight 
agents of our charity organization society, your work is not to 
help the poor: your work is to get other people to help the 
poor. The motto of our society is this: “The aim of this 
society is to increase, to organize, and to educate the amount of 
unpaid, voluntary, personal service given to the poor of Buffalo.” 
We subdivide the burden that must be carried. Of the churches 
of Buffalo, 143 have taken districts and they have greatly aided 
our work, but have also greatly increased it. We can no longer 
be satisfied with the work of our own agents; we now seek to 
keep in touch with all the charitable work of the city and in 
doing that we are permeating everywhere. Churches that were 
once hostile have become cordial. I hardly know any of the 
churches which criticised us severely not many years ago that 
would do it now. We find our chief task now is to transmute 
apathy into action. We do not try to control the charities of 
the churches; we do not wish to. But through this plan, which 
we believe in, though it takes the patience of Job, we are little 
by little getting a number of churches which supply volunteers 
who it seems to us, do pretty strong, fine work. They are will- 
ing to take suggestions. Our only difficulty is that agents are 
apt to think that when a family is referred to a church they are 
done with it. But their work is to tag along and to advise and 
suggest! 

This district plan is also a way for acquiring volunteer 
visitors, and if the churches will send volunteer visitors we will 
train them. I can see how the plan has succeeded as we look 
back several years. It has been tried in Brooklyn for three 
years and in Cambridge for six years. It is not as yet orthodox, 
but it is an interesting experiment and we believe in it. 

‘Mrs. Minerva PARKER Nicuots, New York.—I want to 
speak of one form of social co-operation that seems to me so far 
has been overlooked. We have spoken of what we do for these 
people, but we have said nothing about what they do for them- 
selves and we have entirely ignored all that they do for each 
other. No visitor ever does for her “case” what a woman in a 
tenement house does for her next door neighbor. I know of 
none of these womer who are represented on any of our boards. 
I asked that they may come in to our day nursery, and into our 
free kindergarten committees. They should be in closer touch 
with the constructive work we are trying to do for the poor. 
I have heard the plea that women with children should be pen- 
sioned, that we should appeal to their relatives for help. I think 
if you work among these people you will find that after you have 
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appealed to every possible relative, and drained dry all of the 
purses of your friends for pensions, that then you have touched 
only a few isolated, particularly interesting cases. I am think- 
ing of a woman who was left in need, a woman with such a dis- 
agreeable temper that she was very hard to get on with. She 
was one of the people who are “poor, but honest.” She came to 
the day nursery with her two children every day that she went 
to her work. Last winter one of her neighbors from the same 
tenement house was sick and this woman brought her own chil- 
dren to the nursery and then went back and brought the sick 
neighbor’s children to the day nursery each day for weeks before 
going to her day’s work. At night she took them all home. And 
she was not overcome, she was not weaker for it. It was one of 
the fine examples of the things these people do for themselves 
and for each other. It is the kind of thing that makes it worth 
while for us to try to work for them. 

Mr. Cuas. F. WELLER, Washington, D. C.—In the matter 
of co-operation much turns upon personal acquaintance and per- 
sonal fellowship. We have found that one good way to get 
people to work together is to invite them to eat together and a 
charities dinner has been found a useful means of developing 
co-operation. We have observed also that co-operation devel- 
oped in proportion as people were convinced of our rightness of 
spirit.. If we live in a social settlement or in one of the poorer 
quarters, it helped to convince the people that we really know 
what we talk about. We have found also that it is easier to get 
co-operation if we have some forward movement so that we can 
invite our colleagues to move forward together to a common 
end. It is not easy to stand still and get co-operation. Working 
for the improvement of housing conditions, for the prevention 
of consumption, for the promotion of compulsory education, — 
these are such forward movements as develop co-operation, for 
they enable us to say: “Come let us unite to achieve this social 
service” and we emphasize the idea of doing this together. 

Dr. L. Dennis, Newark, New Jersey.— The Newark Bureau 
of Charities has been doing just what Mr. Weller has spoken of. 
We have had four conferences in Newark under the inspiration 
of our superintendent, Mr. McDougall. Mr. deForest, Mr. De- 
vine and Mr. Homer Folks were among our speakers. We sent 
invitations to all the churches to send delegates to these confer- 
ences and we invited other philanthropic societies to attend. We 
had audiences of two and three hundred. The first one was on 
“True Co-operation.” The second was on the subject of chil- 
dren in institutions, of which we have a large number in Newark. 
The third was on the child beginning to become wayward, the 
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truant child, his wandering away and finally ending in the re- 
formatory. The fourth was on the wayward child who has be- 
come a criminal. Dr. Wines gave us one of his magnificent 
addresses on the proper treatment of the criminal. These con- 
ferences were purely educative; and on the basis of that kind 
ef co-operation we hope to secure some far-reaching laws in the 
future and a wiser administration of our institutions in the pres- 
ent. At Orange, N. J. they have been having these conferences 
for two or three years. 


Adjourned at Io p. m. 


NINTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday Morning, June 21. 


The ninth general session was called to order by the Presi- 
dent at 9:30 A. M. Prayer was offered by Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, of Portland. 

The first business was the presentation of a substitute reso; 
lution, offered by Dr. S. G. Smith for the one reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. Discussion followed, Messrs. Bar- 
rows, Wines, Birtwell, Sanborn and others taking part. The 
whole matter was referred to the Executive Committee by a unan- 
imous vote. 

A telegram from Alexander Johnson, the new general sec- 
retary-elect, was read by the president: “Please thank the Con- 
ference for the great honor, which is highly appreciated. My 
best exertions shall be devoted to the office of secretary.”’ 

The committee to report was the Standing Committee on 
Neighborhood Improvements, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, chairman. Miss Addams presided. In taking charge 
Miss Addams spoke as follows: 

Miss AppAMs.—There seems to have been a misapprehension 
as to the meeting the other night. Perhaps because it was largely 
in the hands of settlement people the audience expectd to hear 
more about settlement work. That, however, was not the design 
of that special meeting. We feel that while settlements do not 
come in line with the discussions of this Conference, yet they 
have a certain place here, because they are trying to arouse the 
moral energy, the latent social forces, which every community 


possesses, and which must be brought to bear upon the problems 
which do concern this Conference. 
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One of the significant movements for stirring communities 
toward their social regeneration is that now centering in the pub- 
lic schools and their enlarged functions. We do not wish to 
avoid the question of settlements, but this meeting was designed 
to concern itself with public schools and kindred movements 
which represent the effort of existing agencies to supply increas- 
ing social demands made by the people themselves. Mrs. Simk- 
hovitch will answer any questions in regard to the wonderful 
work that has been accomplished in New York in connection 
with the public schools there, and later we will answer any ques- 
tions concerning settlement methods and ideas, because undoubt- 
edly they have much to do with the democratic movement toward 
the increase of social life and a more adequate expression. 

The first speaker this morning is Mr. Joseph Lee, of Bos- 
ton, who will talk on play-grounds as part of the public school 
system. I think we are all agreed that happy and normal people 
are much more inclined to be good people, and perhaps one great 
blunder in the past long record of philanthropists has been the 
fact that they have gotten themselves so associated with dull and 
uninteresting things; that they have been so content with their 
own sense of righteousness that they have not made the attempt 
to be agreeable. In the new methods of preventive work there 
is an attempt to make a place for the recreation of the masses, 
and that there is a legitimate place for such recreation Mr. Lee 


will show us. 
Mr. Lee then read his paper (page 459). 
After the reading of Mr. Lee’s paper, Mrs. Simkhovitch 


gave a brief resumé of her paper of Friday evening, an“ then 
took part in the general discussion. 


DISCUSSION OF PLAYGROUNDS. 


Mrs. SIMKHOVITCH.— We have playgrounds in most of the 
recreation parks. I think that all of the playgrounds should be 
under the care of the department of parks. We have also rec- 
reation piers, and then we have that playground called the street. 
I never feel very melancholy about children playing in the street. 
It depends on the street, what they are playing, and who is lead- 
ing them. I should think there might be a future for the devel- 
opment of street games, with some leader to teach children how 
to play properly on the street. There are, after all, a good many 
wide streets and some where there is not much traffic, where it 
is possible for the children to play. Anyway, they are going to 
do it whether we want them to or not. 

39 
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A MemsBer.— Will Mrs. Simkhovitch tell us about the roof 
playgrounds? 

Mrs. SIMKHOvITCH.— The roof playgrounds are very at- 
tractive. The walls are built high and there is a wire netting 
over all so that it is perfectly safe. They are often used for con- 
certs and entertainments of different kinds. 

Mr. C. E. FAULKNER, Minnesota, said that boys who learned 
to play games of all kinds and to win success in them would hold 
their own anywhere and everywhere. People who think play is 
simply for amusement are wrong. It is part of education. It is 
a most valuable form of power and it is just as necessary as the 
education of books, perhaps more necessary. 

A Memser.— What of the advisability of putting baths in 
public schools ? 

Mrs. SIMKHOviTcH.— I think there can be no difference of 
opinion about that. We have only shower baths in New York. 

A MemsBer.— Where school boards do not look with favor 
on playgrounds would it be wise to work on the school board or 
to try to get private playgrounds? 

Mr. Lee.— I think private playgrounds are the quickest way. 
I would start in with those for small children, boys and girls up 
to 13; sand, garden swings and flower gardens. These things 
must go. By and by you can get something for the older boys. 

Cuas,. F. WELLER, of Washington.— This subject has been 
treated mainly from the point of view of abundant means. In 
Boston, New York, and some other advanced cities sufficient 
money is forthcoming so that things may be done in a large way. 
In Washington it is pretty hard to raise money. We began our 
playground work there in the back yard of a private residence 
used as a social settlement. The yard is about 30x 60 feet in 
size. We began with a gift of $25 for its equipment. We could 
not afford to buy professional apparatus, so we got the colored 
janitor to make our apparatus, and the children enjoy it just as 
much as they would the sixty dollar or two hundred dollar appa- 
ratus that we read about in gymnasium circulars. The next play- 
ground was located upon a vacant lot, of which the district com- 
missioners gave us the use. We first made a contract with a 
professional contractor; but he taught us that we need not 
do that; that having found out what was necessary we could 
employ a plain carpenter and draft in the older boys. Last 
year, we opened six public playgrounds in Washington with only 
six hundred dollars cash and between three and four hundred 
dollars donated in materials. We could not provide the profes- 
sional oversight that was needed, and in going forward without 
adequate caretakers or supervisors we ran great risks; but we 
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wanted to make a start, and we did. The district commissioners 
were interested by the first summer’s work, and they have asked 
for an appropriation to provide playgrounds in connection with 
the public schools. We have made improvements this year; the 
number and equipment of our playgrounds are increased and pro- 
vision has been made for a good deal of trained, paid service. 
My chief suggestion is that in communities where little money 
can be had for the inaugurating of playgrounds we should make 
a practical start, though it be with small means, and when we 
have the thing go, the community will help it to go better. 

W. I. Nicuoxs, of Brooklyn.— There is one phase of this 
matter which we meet in Brooklyn and in the large cities — the 
occupation and care of the younger children after school hours. 
It seems to me, that it is a part of the question of playgrounds 
or recreation as connected with the public schools. I know that 
in Brooklyn there are hundreds, if not thousands, of children in 
the public institutions, cared for and paid for by the city day and 
night, deprived of their homes and their parents, who would not 
be in those institutions if there were some provision for them 
between the hours of three and six in the day. Many mothers 
make application to put their children in institutions because they 
feel that they cannot care for them. We say that we can keep 
them so far as the financial side of the case is concerned; but 
these mothers ask: “What is to be done with our children after 
they come out of school?” These children of eight, nine and ten 
vears of age will incur more injury between the hours of three 
and six than will be offset by the good they get in the school 
from nine to three. It seems to me it is the duty of the munici- 
pal authorities to take into consideration the question of recrea- 
tion after school closes. The providing enough playgrounds for 
the large cities is a great undertaking, but in every locality there 
are public schools with rooms which might be used to furnish 
recreation and play under proper supervision. I believe the pub- 
lic schools should introduce play and recreation, having teachers 
to go on duty when the others go off. Children will get more 
recreation than in going to their cheerless homes. This is a 
practical matter which does not involve any new building; it can 
be done without much expense and will meet a very urgent need 
in any large city. 

Rev. J. W. Macruper, President Portland, Maine, Associ- 
ated Charities. —I can’t resist the temptation to speak of a bit 
of experience through which I came to understand the immense 
importance of playgrounds in crowded cities. I had been sent 
to the city of Cincinnati, where the only playground is the street, 
and where no attempt is made to provide playgrounds. Through 
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some work in connection with the church of which I was pastor, 
a gang of boys was brought into the church and gathered into 
a Sunday School class. Because of the new spirit that began to 
dawn in their lives, they were possessed with the idea that they 
must do something. The teacher in desperation came to me for 
suggestions. I asked, “Have the boys made any suggestion them- 
selves?’ She said, “Yes; the only kind of work the boys knew of 
in connection with the church was one they thought of because 
they had heard of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
they propose that they organize themselves into an auxiliary of 
this society.” I said that would hardly do for this gang 
of boys. But by an inspiration—it seemed to me after- 
ward something like that,—I said: “I will tell you what to 
do. Back of this church is an old abandoned burying ground, 
which has been an eyesore to me and which has been used for 
nothing but.a dump. Let them go to work cleaning up that 
burying ground.” “They would not do that,” she said. “No,” 
said I, “but you must not tell them that that is what they are 
to do; you are to tell them that if they will clean up that place 
the trustees of this church will let them use it as a playground.” 

You can see how it took. They went to work by night and 
day. They went to a round-house and got two immense head- 
lights and worked night after night until midnight. The Fourth 
of July came, and instead of going off for the celebration, they 
worked like galley slaves. The rain came down but they paid 
no attention to it. An unemployed carpenter watching them took 
in the situation and under his direction they put up a high fence 
around the lot. The outcome of it all was that they put in six 
hundred dollars worth of improvements on that property with- 
out the expenditure of a cent of the Church’s money. With the 
exception of one all those boys turned out good citizens, and | 
am told that a convention of this kind, though not so large, re- 
cently met in the city and used the playground as a place to go 
and get a breath of fresh air, and enjoy themselves. 

A. W. Gutripce, General Secretary Associated Charities 
of St. Paul—I would emphasize the importance of a leader, a 
trained attendant. That it creates the opportunity for such a 
worker is, in the deepest sense, the playground’s reason for ex- 
istence. With no one in charge the playground is a sort of invit- 
ing vacant lot, and a vacant lot may be as objectionable as the 
street. The wrong thing is the abandonment of the children. 
Many parents get the children out of the house to be rid of their 
care. Above any other time the child should not be thrown upon 
himself at play time. Then only is he at his highest and most 
susceptible to influences. Then, more than at school or Sunday 
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School and often more than at home, is character formed. With 
proper leadership on the playground the lessons of the class room 
will be worked into life. The purpose of the playground is not 
merely to furnish an agreeable place for children, but rather to 
develop character. There is no need to fear that under such con- 
ditions the growth of initiative will be interfered with. In the 
choice of books, for instance, we do not force the boy or girl to 
learn from bitter experience what things are good. The pres- 
ence on the playground of the right sort of leader will attract 
children, and initiative, as well as other good qualities, will be 
nourished. 

Mr. W. L. Grosvernor, of New York.— The public play- 
ground alone is not sufficient. They are too far removed from 
the great numbers of children who want to use the playgrounds. 
The people in densely populated portions of the city must be 
aroused to the necessity of utilizing vacant lots in the vicinity 
of their homes. I happen to know of a small school in New 
York which is reached by a small alley 100 feet long and 25 
feet wide. The janitor of the school, a good old German, enters 
into the spirit of play and even of gymnasium work with these 
children. 

Mr. Grosvernor, then related an instance of the great influ- 
ence which the fitting up of a gymnasium in a school had had 
upon a gang of boys and their leader. 

Mr. Frank B. SANngorn, of Massachusetts.— After relating 
two amusing stories to introduce his point, Mr. Sanborn said 
that in 1878, the Social Science Association, which was the par- 
ent and nursing-mother of the Conference of Charities, met in 
Cincinnati. We had a large meeting of the members of the 
association and a large meeting of the Conference of Charities 
which then held joint meetings. So strong was the feeling of 
the members of the departments of charities that Mr. Elmore 
said: “I shall never go to another meeting of the Conference 
until it meets by itself.” Now this Conference has a very dis- 
tinct work to do in its own line. The educational associations 
and settlements and organizations which have come into our 
meetings give us a great deal of instruction; they have a work 
to do in the National Associations of a country containing over 
seventy millions of people, but it is impossible to carry along the 
work of any organization unless you keep within the work of 
its lines. Why should the Conference of Charities intrude on 
the work of the educational associations? We have enough to 
do in our own peculiar line, for which the time is all too short. 
I think if the Conference of Charities after a little more ex- 
perience with subjects which do not properly belong to our 
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sphere, will follow the example of Mr. Elmore and his friends, 
and meet by themselves, and it will be an advantage to their work. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Of New York, in reply to 
Mr. Sanborn defended the breadth and inclusiveness of the Con- 
ference as now conducted. The Conference was organized to aid 
the incompetent and backward, the less strong. It is therefore 
not “mixing” things in any sense, when we bring in the question 
of the better education of children, for all aspects of the sub- 
jects included in the programme of the Conference belong to- 
gether. If we are to have a standard to which to pull up the 
backward and less competent we must know what that standard 
is. And if we find that the standard is in danger of invasion, 
not because the individual is incompetent, not because the indi- 
vidual is one of the defective, but because the circumstances sur- 
rounding the great majority of the human race in every large 
city are not contributing to the development of that standard, 
then, what must we do? Not take hold of the individual alone 
but take hold of the situation. I do not mean that we are to 
develop educational subjects technically, but it is a part of our 
concern to know how to use the best educational methods after 
the experts have described them, and to apply them,to the peo- 
ple who have the greatest social need. Last year when the 
National Educational Association had its meeting in Boston one 
of the most valued papers discussed the question, “What has the 
Teacher of the Normal Child to learn from the Teacher of the 
Abnormal Child” and we found a tremendous reflex influence had 
been exerted, by the teaching of abnormal children. 

It is of absolute importance to know what is needed to de- 
velop the character of each individual and what are the circum- 
stances surrounding the majority of children. Every human 
being must be treated as part of the human family. Unless we 
know what all require, we cannot wisely help the poorer minority. 
Pestalozzi said: “I have lived like a beggar, in order to teach 
beggars to live like men.”” We must meet new conditions, and 
new problems, and all this comes within the sphere of Charities 
and Correction. ; 

Mr. SAnnorn.— There is a close connection between the 
food we are to eat and the place where it is prepared; but is it 
therefore desirable to have the cooking done in the dining room? 

Mrs. FLorENCE KELLEy, of New York.— From 1882 to 1896 
I was one of a very small number of people who were trying 
to get legislation in behalf of overworked children. All those 
fourteen years I looked longingly at this Conference, but said, 
“No, it is not charity we want for those children it is justice.” 
Then, in 1896 a wise man in the Conference said to me: “Are 
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you not trying to work a correction in the life of this country?” 
And I said “Yes, I am.” Then he said “Well, this is a Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections.” All the time that I was listen- 
ing to Mrs. Simkhovitch and Mr. Lee, this morning, I was 
thinking of the splendid correction of the civic life of the great 
cities they were describing; what enlightened correction of the 
life of great neighborhoods, and of the lives of thousands of 
children; and also, incidentally, what a fine correction was im- 
plied (by the presence of such papers on the program) of the 
older narrowness of the Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Mr. Urrorp, of Baltimore-— Mr. Bicknell read a paper to 
show how charity organization societies have worked with other 
organizations in developing preventive, constructive and co-oper- 
ative work. When we ask other people to co-operate with us, 


it is not too much to ask charity organizations to co-operate with 
them. 


Mr. Geo. WILLIAM Cook, of Washington, D. C.—I want to 
say just a word complementary to what Mr. Weller has said. 
I want to speak of two play-grounds in Washington. One of 
them is in the southwest in a district known as “Blood-field,” a 
name which suggests its character. That play-ground grew out 
of what is known as the Colored Social Settlement. That name 
does not suggest membership in a Conference of Charities and 
Correction; but I think that this association might be called a 
society for the prevention of charity and correction. Because 
these conditions may prevent the crime, and render unnecessary 
the correction, and also unnecessary some charitable societies. 

The playground I speak of grew out of that settlement. 
It was the outcome of work done voluntarily by the colored boys 
in the neighborhood. Those boys wanted somebody to touch 
the spring and they would show what was in them; but left to 
themselves they would commit all kinds of crimes fron: a mis- 
demeanor up to a horrible murder. We have another play- 
ground on P street near Second. I refer to it to show that it 
is not always money that is necessary. The Armstrong Manual 
Training School is a large institution in the District of Columbia 
named after General Armstrong and supported by the United 
States Government, costing about $200,000. There was a lot in 
front of that place. They found through Mr. Weller and the 
teacher of manual training that the class in carpentry might be 
transferred from the school to the vacant lot and they there 
built the horizontal bars and swings necessary for that ground. 
Cannot the public schools of other cities do that? It depends 
upon the hard-headedness or the soft-heartedn*ss of the school 
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board and then largely on the character of the teachers in the 
schools. 

THE CHAIRMAN.— Someone has asked why we should have 
a leader in the playgrounds; I will ask -Mr. Lee to answer that. 

Mr. Lee.— We had twenty playgrounds in Boston. We 
divided them into big ones and little ones. The little ones were 
not used; the big ones were used by men of voting age, whom 
we did not like to disturb. We found that without a leader the 
little ones were not used at all, the boys lacking in capacity for 
organization. Then the big boys come and steal the things of 
the little boys and so we need a leader. 

Mr. Cuarctes F. CAMPBELL, of Massachusetts. — If, as 
Mr. Lee says, a seeing boy or girl needs thirty feet in his 
recreation time, how much does a blind boy need? My father, 
Mr. Campbell, himself a blind man, made this plea for recrea- 
tion the work of his life. In the swimming bath we get what 
Mr. Lee begs for, the idea of competition. The very best boy 
in the school, a boy who took all the prizes, who could not swim 
a stroke, came day by dav and competed until he could also win 
a swimming match. And we have blind boys getting up at half- 
past three or four in the morning to go out and cycle, just be- 
cause they like it and when you get a crew who can cycle a 
hundred miles on the Fourth of July you are getting what has 
not been done for the blind, but which the blind need to have 
done for them. Do not forget in this work of recreation that 
the blind need the help too. 

Miss Addams closed the session. 

CHAIRMAN, Miss JANE ApDAMS.— We have a Social Science 
Club at Hull House at which the Chair always has the last word; 
and being a woman, as well as a chairman, I think I will claim 
that privilege. I want to dissent a little from something men- 
tioned in various speeches: and that is, a certain glorification of 
the gang spirit. We recognize the gang spirit in all children 
and especially in boys of a certain age. Not to see and acknowl- 
edge it would be to be as blind as most educators have been 
during the last few hundred years. But to extend that gang 
spirit beyond its legitimate limits is to perpetuate the tribal and 
barbarous spirit of which it is a remnant. We must not extend 
it beyond the place to which it belongs. To illustrate from Hull 
House: We have there a basket ball team and other teams who 
wear H. H. upon their uniforms, and give an H. H. yell. But 
we try not to encourage that, because our neighborhood is full 
of gangs, and given over to personal loyalties; the man who has 
acquired the most political power in Chicago for many years 
lived there and he was a man who had an enormous gang of 
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fifty thousand people back of him. There is doubtless a danger 
that that spirit shall become excessive in our universities. It is cer- 
tainly harmless to yell for Harvard or Yale, but if such loyalties 
lead a man to think more of a special university than of educa- 
tion in its larger aspects they become a stumbling block. It is 
as if we took a boy of ten and admired him because he was the 
strongest boy on the playground and displayed a manly spirit, 
but so inflated the boy that when he was 25 years old he contin- 
ued to knock down everybody simply because he had become a 
bully. We should then say that it was a case of arrested develop- 
ment; that he displayed that serious lack of development which 
fills our reform schools. I am anxious that we should make a 
distinction between the legitimate function of the gang spirit at 
its proper age and within its proper limits, and at the same time 
not glorify it beyond these limits. We have a splendid gang of 
policemen in Chicago. They live up to their own rules and 
would not for the world infringe the code that they have set 
up for their own conduct, but civil obligation outside of their 
gang is simply an unknown letter to them. Something of that 
sort has occurred to me in connection with Judge Lindsey, that 
they might play the gang spirit of the boys against the gang spirit 
of the police and the constituted authorities. It is a tool which 
good people, if I may use the term, are going to “catch on” to. 
Sut do not let us be infatuated with our new tool, do not let us 
overestimate it. 

In reply to Mr. Sanborn’s remarks I would like to tell a story: 
Charles Lamb and Barry Cornwell were talking together in that 
very delightful way in which only these two men could talk 
and Lamb’s conscience reproached him because his sister Mary 
was watching the tea-kettle in the neighboring kitchen. So he 
invited her to come in altho somewhat to the detriment of the 
conversation, when he said to Barry that he was glad to have 
Mary there, but that there had been “an excess of participation” 
since she came in. The neighborhood committee feel some- 
thing like that. We are grateful that you have admitted this 
subject and had this discussion and will incorporate it as a part 
of your proceedings and that you have asked us to come in. 
It is a question always, how far shall we stick to our last, when 
shall we go outside and when shall we stay inside of certain 
limits. That is one of the perplexing questions of life. And what 
question in relation to this conference can only be referred to 
the executive committee. If we have indulged in “an excess 
of participation” we apologize. 

Adjourned at 12 m. 
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TENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday evening, June 21, 


The tenth general session was called to order by the presi- 
dent at 8 p. m. The subject for the evening was the report of 
the Committee on Public Dependents, Mr. Frederick Almy of 
Buffalo, chairman. Mr. Almy presided and made the report, 
entitled “The use of Volunteers by Public Aid Officials,” (page 
113). 

A paper on “Volunteers as Friendly Visitors” was read by 
Mrs. James M. Codman, Boston. (Page 126). 

An address on “Some Experiences as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Charities,” etc., was given by Mr. Homer Folks of New 
York City. (Page 134). An address by Mr. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean of Chicago followed. (Page 142). 


DISCUSSION — PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 


Miss Frances G. Curtis, of Boston.—I want to make a 
plea for the man who holds office under the law: We are all 
ready to criticise, we very seldom take the sympathetic interest 
that we should in boards of public officials and in the solitary 
public officials. 

When I meet public officials who seem all officialdom, whose 
answer to any suggestion of change is “we act under the law, 
which specifies what shall be done in all cases, and we can't make 
any change”’ I feel convinced that if the world at large took suffi- 
cient interest in and care of those public boards and institutions, 
such answers would not be made; for it would be obvious that 
the really vital thing in any public institution is the spirit by 
which it is informed, and no law binds the spirit in which it 
should itself be interpreted. 


A book by President Jordan of Leland Stanford University 
has some interesting remarks on the subject of government. H« 
compares the aims of government in this country and England, 
showing that in England the idea of government is to get the 
best machine possible and they have an almost perfect machine, 
while in America the idea is to get the best all-round men. 

In our attempts to get men at any cost we make innovations 
and try experiments which would wreck the government in 
London in ten minutes, and yet we are satisfied with ourselves 
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and our course of instruction in public affairs (while acknowl- 
edging our cities to be scandals of misgovernment) because we 
think we get the right kind of men. 

The statement of President Jordan seems to me to have a 
bearing on the attitude of the community towards their public 
boards of charities, and the fact that supervisory boards are so 
generally preferred to executive boards of control. Very likely 
the boards of control are more economical and more expert than 
the large supervisory boards, but they are not in keeping with 
the spirit of our people who demand representative government 
of the people on our public boards, and as large a measure as 
may be representative interest from the people. 

Money is paid by all of us in taxes for certain public charges, 
for those unfortunates who cannot be cared for otherwise. We 
are all responsible for the care of every one of these folk, and 
how often do we remember that or them? 

If we felt that our boards were simply doing our work, we 
should look out for them more carefully and more sympathetically, 
and follow up their work with interest and help as we too sel- 
dom do nowadays. 

The action of the State Board of Charities in Massachusetts 
in calling to its help large numbers of unpaid volunteer workers 
is thoroughly democratic and educational, and is capable of fur- 
ther development. The board has recommended all overseers of 
the poor throughout the state to appoint auxiliary committees of 
ladies, to visit the almshouses, and to deal in greater detail with 
certain families who might become self-supporting. In the one 
town where this plan has been tried for some time, the committee 
of ladies saved the taxpayers $500 the first year of their work. 
There is probably no public institution which would not be 
benefited by the help of a visiting committee of volunteers. 

Mr. Harry McCormack, of Chicago.— The remedy for the 
problem which the lady brings before us is very simple. In Cook 
county, Illinois, we solved it long ago. We are astonished our- 
selves at the good results. Cook county is Chicago; but besides 
this city there are twenty-nine towns composing it. There are 
twenty-eight poor overseers within the limits. The president of 
the County Board appoints an advisory committee of citizens, 
the very best citizens we can get, for each institution in the 
county; an advisory committee to co-operate with the county 
commissioners having charge of the work in county hospitals; a 
similar committee in connection with the insane hospital, one in 
connection with the work of outdoor relief, a committee of ex- 
perts advisory to the county attorney’s office, a committee in con- 
nection with the civil service commission. The result is that we 
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have very little of that sort of thing mentioned by Miss Curtis, 
namely, that when she approaches an official he says that his 
duty is defined by the law. We do not have that to contend with 
in Cook county. 


Adjourned at 10 P. M. 


ELEVENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning, June 22. 


The eleventh general session was called to order by the Pres- 
ident at 9:30 A. M. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. F. Albion, 
of Portland. 

The following resolution, unanimously adopted by the Exec- 
utive Committee, was read by the secretary and was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Organization is instructed 


‘to report a committee of five on statistics, which shall perform 
‘such service as may be directed by the Executive Committee. 


Later the Committee on Organization, Homer Folks, chair- 
‘man, reported such a committee. For convenience of reference 
it is included in the general list on page —). 

The subject for the morning was the report of the Commit- 
tee on Children, Mr. A. W. Butler, chairman. Mr. Butler pre- 
‘sided. A paper was read by Mr. C. E. Faulkner, Minnesota. 
(Page 335). Mr. P. N. Hiser, of Indianapolis, was asked to read 
the paper announced by W. B. Streeter, of North Carolina, in his 
absence. He did so (page 331), and afterward opened the dis- 
cussion. 


TWELFTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning, June 22. 


The twelfth general session was called to order at 11 o'clock 
‘by the President. The Committee on Public Dependents, Mr. 
Almy, chairman, had the meeting in charge. A paper by Miss 
Alice L. Higgins was read. (Page 148). 

A paper entitled “What Constitutes a Model Lodging 
House?” was read by Mr. Raymond Robins, Chicago. (Page 


155). 
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Before the discussion, Miss Hunter asked the privilege of 
inviting all who were readers of Charities to stand up, as it had 
been intimated that that periodical was not read by the Confer- 
ence. Almost every person in the room rose in response to Miss 
Hunter, and greeted. her defense with applause. 


DISCUSSION 


PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 


Mr. FRANCIS BARDWELL, Sherborn, Massachusetts.— I want 
to say a word in reference to country conditions, for I am a resi- 
dent of a country town. Is it possible for organized charity to 
establish lodging houses in country towns to correspond to muni- 
cipal lodging houses? We all know that in our small country 
towns we have the neighborly feeling that, I am sorry to say, 
does not seem to exist in our cities and larger towns, the broth- 
erly feeling, the fellow feeling of man for man. But this feel- 
ing does not exist for the indigent transient of whom we speak. 
It is impossible, of course, for local charity organization societies. 
to take care of these men. In the first place, in small communi- 
ties they lack the trained social workers, and, in the second place, 
we have a lack of funds necessary to maintain a charitable lodg- 
ing house. Funds left to a country town usually specify that they 
are for the care of the sick, or for fuel, or for widows and or- 
phans, or they are left for the benefit of the townspeople. How 
then, shall the indigent transient be cared for by small towns and 
country places? It seems to me that the only way this can be 
done is by taxation, and that the management must be under 
the direction of the overseers of the poor. The private giving 
at the door has been one of the hardest propositions that the over- 
seers of the poor have encountered. In whatever way it is done 
it must be done at minimum expense. The local tax-payer is 
willing and generous as far as taking care of his own townspeo- 
ple is concerned, but when it comes to the indigent person who 
is a tramp, he feels that expenses must be kept at a minimum. 
We must avoid two extremes; in the first place that the treat- 
ment be not so lenient as to increase the number of tramps: sec- 
ond, that it be not so harsh as to prevent the worthy working 
man from applying for aid. It must be our endeavor to assist 
the worthy working man as best we can and to repress the num- 
ber of applicants who are unworthy. 


How, then, shall we treat the indigent transients of the 
country town? I may answer that best by saying, tell me where 
your locality is and I will tell you whom you entertain. If you 
are near a village centre a large percentage of your applicants are 
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of the railroad tramp class. If you are between two industrial 
centres there is a probability that your applicants to a small ex- 
tent are worthy men going from place to place in search of work. 
Whatever your location the percentage of worthy men is small. 
These men stay in a country town but one night, and it is im- 
possible to give individual treatment during such a brief stay. 
The advancement in matters of charity and the care of the poor 
in Massachusetts in the twenty years past has been great. The 
former method was to purchase an old farm house and convert 
it into an almshouse. It usually had an L, and in this the tran- 
sients were kept, under the same roof as the town’s poor. This 
has been changed. We are now building model almshouses, more 
or less under the supervision of the State Board of Charity, so 
that the classes are kept separate, and this must lead us to make 
separate provision for indigent transients. 

What then can the small town give the tramp? It can hardly 
give more than would be considered right in a well regulated 
logging camp. The building must be simple and plain, so that 
it can easily be kept clean. It must be under the charge of the 
warden, and should be at a reasonable distance from the alms- 
house proper, and yet far enough away so that the inmates of 
the almshouse can not be in communication with the transients. 

Now we come to the question of the work test. The country 
transient, when he applies for aid, seldom gets money. He gets 
food and perhaps clothing. He has no money and he must be 
fed. How is he going to pay for his food? He should have a 
chance to labor for what he gets. It may be by three hours at 
the wood pile, or breaking stone, or at something else, but give 
him a chance. I have had a pile of wood on my premises for this 
purpose, and I have had men step up and say, “I want something 
to eat, and am willing to saw wood for it.” So if you provide 
work you put a man in a position to assist himself. Therefore, 
one essential of a country lodging house must be that a work 
test is maintained. We find the number of indigent transients 
increasing. The pressure of the times has nothing to do with it 
The men who apply for lodging and food in the country will 
not do farm work. They are going elsewhere; if they are hon- 
est, in search of work. The small. town does not want the tramp 
element. How then can it eliminate him and assist the worthy 
man better than by a well-maintained work test? 

There is a third reason, that from a well-managed work test 
a partial income may be obtained towards the expense. A model 
tramp house in a country town built at a minimum expense will 
be of brick, with cement flooring, windows high up for ventila- 
tion, hinged cots with woven wire springs. And if the expense 
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can be met, it will have a steam heating apparatus, a drying 
room and bathing facilities. If these could be built they would 
fill the bill. In my own town of 1,400 people, we had in one 
year 1,844 tramps. By a judicious application of the work test 
the number was reduced in three years to 31. I feel that the 
work test in connection with the tramp house is the only remedy 
as applied to country towns. 

Mrs. MArsu.— Massachusetts is planning to drive every 
tramp out of the state. What becomes of them? They have a 
state farm, lodging houses, work tests, detectives in plain clothes. 
everything in Massachusetts. We have not these things in Penn- 
sylvania, what shall we do? We must consider the difference in 
situation. We made an arrangement with the police department 
to take care of these men, and to send them to us to our lodge. 
We had 310 at one time in the lodge, the men sleeping three 
deep on the floor. We have to adapt things to the conditions of 
the cities where we live. As to the work test: These men do 
not want to work. It is the work of two men to make one man 
work. And they will not go out and work on farms; we have 
tried that. As to investigation, let these men have a physical 
examination and see who is able to work, and let them be classi- 
fied and helped as they need it. If any are to be helped, it should 
be those who have families to support, not those who are de- 
serting husbands. We are fighting against our own best inter- 
ests in looking after that class of men. [| made an investigation 
of 118 men at our lodge, but I can not give you the results of 
those investigations, though one thing is certain, you can not 
tell what to do for them till you have investigated the cases of 
these men. 

Mr. C. F. WELLER, Washington.— I hope the result of Mr. 
Bardwell’s remarks will not be the erection of municipal lodg- 
ing houses in a large number of small towns. Where a town 
has only 184 tramps in a whole year, to put up brick buildings 
for their reception should be the last resort. Instead of that I 
think that some such plan as that adopted in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, is better. Let it be understood throughout the town that 
all wayfarers may be directed to a certain person, whether a pri- 
vate citizen, an official or a committee chairman, who will make a 
careful inquiry as to their necessities. An intelligent examina- 
tion of each case will eradicate many, for when it is known that 
each tramp will be carefully studied, his past whereabouts and 
doings noted in detail and letters written to the references given, 
many wanderers will stay away from the place of such earnest 
treatment. As for those whom their town official must provide 
for, it should be possible to make arrangements for their food 
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and lodging in private establishments, while a work test may be 
administered through the aid of a local wood and coal dealer, 
or by means of a wood pile in the committeeman’s back yard. 
Let the small towns avoid the expense of special lodges with ad- 
ministrative officials and the constant danger that they will in- 
crease the evils, attract the parasitic wanderers with whom they 
are planned to deal. 

Mr. F. E. Lyon, Chicago.— In the Central Howard Asso- 
ciation we find it easier to get employment for the men than the 
men do to get it for themselves. 

Mr. RayMonp Rosins.—I want to submit whether or not 
it is best to receive a man into a municipal lodging house who 
is a competent working man, who may have his union card in 
his pocket, or who has just come in from the ice camp, or from 
the harvest field after the work is through, and send him next 
morning to find employment or work him three hours in a wood 
yard and then let him shift for himself? It must be remembered 
that not all the men who come in are drunkards — disabuse your 
minds of that idea! Just remember that there is a tremendous 
industrial situation that puts a premium on the homeless laborer 
and makes a great host of them wayfarers on the earth. Just 
remember that there is not to-day in this country an axeman of 
the old time. The wood and timber that make your homes and 
the stringers of your railroads are cut in the great lumber camps 
where men live in barracks, working for the season, then being 
turned loose to shift for themselves. The ice cutting is done in 
the same way. The great crops are harvested by homeless men. 
The railroad work even is no longer done by men who live along 
the roads. It is done by shifts of men, fifty here to-day, 200 there 
to-morrow. And so on through the long list. And when you 
realize what it is to be down there at the bottom of things, pos- 
sibly you will not be so fearful lest the men might get two square 
meals and a decent night’s lodging without paying back to the 
community directly the full cost. I find that 65 per cent. of the 
men are industrially displaced from various reasons, and I would 
like to discriminate and know my man before I throw the iron 
into his soul. We do have to deal with three classes of human 
waste that are especially difficult. There is first the finished 
“bum,” who everywhere and always belongs on the state farm, 
if you can get legislation to fit the case. Then there is the mis- 
sion bum, the fellow who goes down and hangs round your mis- 
sions and gets converted three times a night and ten cents for 
each conversion from some of the Lord’s people who come down 
to see the Lord’s work go on,— the man who has added hypoc- 
risy to all the rest of his sins. And the third is your parasite, 
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who works for three hours a day in the wood yard, who has 
found that he can satisfy the economic demand of the charitable 
world by working three hours here and three hours there in 
different lodging houses and sit round the rest of the time. I 
speak from the card, for I have done it. 


Adjourned at 1 P. M. 


SECTION MEETING. 
PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 
Tuesday afternoon, June 21. 


The section on Public Dependents was called to order at 3 
P. M. by the chairman, Mr. Frederick Almy. The special topic 
was the treatment of the inmates of almhouses. 


Mr. H. H. SuHrrREr, Ohio.— In Ohio we have 88 counties, 
with infirmaries that have accommodations for from 25 inmates 
to 800. Where there are but 25 it is difficult to classify. By the 
slow process of legislation we have eliminated the children. As 
secretary of the State Board of Charities I was instructed to visit 
these institutions, and I did so last year, and I found only two 
counties where they disobeyed the law about receiving and keep- 
ing children beyond the age allowed. We are trying to secure 
a law that shall make it impossible to have the insane and the 
epileptic in almshouses. The infirmaries become places for col- 
lecting the odds and ends of humanity, people who cannot make 
a living for themselves, but drift from place to place, and we 
find it difficult to select capable superintendents for them, though 
sometimes we have men with splendid administrative ability. 

Mr. R. W. Hesperp, New York.— For nearly three hun- 
cred years New York has been trying to find out how to treat 
decently the inmates of its almshouses, and while much progress 
has been made much more is to be desired. The almshouses 
were originally homes in which the dependent and the delinquent 
were maintained without classification. Children, the able-bodied, 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the sick of all classes were thrown 
together and the almshouse was a veritable Bedlam. This con- 
tinued for many years without much improvement, until there 
came into the state a woman from Massachusetts, Miss Dor- 
othea Dix, who visited the almshouses. She saw what no woman 
had ever seen, and she wrote about what she saw and had great 
influence. In 1856 a senate committee was appointed to visit the 
almshouses and other institutions and in 1857 that committee 
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published a report recommending that local visitors be appointed, 
citizens of the community, to visit the various almshouses. It 
further recommended that a central board should be created, 
but it was not till 1867 that such board was appointed. That 
was the State Board of Charities. Through the influence and 
the efforts of one of its members, the Hon. William P. Letch- 
worth, many improvements were made. He wrote a very valu- 
able pamphlet on almshouse administration and the newer alms- 
great improvements have been made under this system. The 
houses have since then been built on what is known as the 
New York plan. Later it was found best to employ paid in- 
spectors and they were appointed after civil service examinations. 
Two are in the service of the board. It is their duty to visit 
the almshouses twice a year and to submit written reports. These 
reports are sent to the county supervisors and to the county sup- 
erintendents of the poor and contain such suggestions of the in- 
spectors as the State Board approves. During the past five years 
inspectors are directed to examine carefully into the care given 
to the inmates and to point out wherein that can be improved. 
It was found for instance that in some of the almshouses three 
or four inmates would be bathed in the same water for the rea- 
son that it took too long to fill the tub each time. The result 
was the substitution of shower baths. Another suggestion was 
that the laundry should be in a separate building with power, 
that there might be plenty of clean clothing. And still another 
recommendation was that no basement rooms should be used for 
living purposes and the Board refused to approve plans where 
such basements are shown. 

In our state, as in many others, politics has a very unfor- 
tunate effect on the management of almshouses. The superin- 
tendents of the poor are elected every three years, with the re- 
sult that not a few of them are too actively engaged in politics 
tc make good managers of almshouses. There is a great differ- 
ence in the management. I know of one where the superinten- 
dent has been employed many years, where the management is 
excellent and the almshouse is self-supporting, while at another, 
with equal opportunities, the cost has increased from ten to 
fifteen thousand dollars a year, and is rapidly going up to twenty 
thousand. I think we are fortunate in having a county alms- 
house system rather than the town almshouse system such as 
prevails in Massachusetts. The people of the counties are more 
willing to make improvements, because it costs each individual 
less than under the town system. 

Mr. W. J. Anern, New Hampshire.— As secretary of the 
Board of Charities it is my duty to visit the almshouses of New 
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Hampshire. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the town system 
was abolished and the county system was established. The state 
Board is given authority to inspect and to make recommenda- 
tions, and many improvements have come from their suggestions. 
The sexes are separated in each of the county almshouses and the 
facilities for bathing have been improved. Shower baths are 
put in all the new ones. Though most of them are well managed 
we are not troubled with people trying to break into them and 
it is a very difficult thing to move a person from his own town 
to the almshouse. It is a place of last resort. We also find it 
difficult to secure good superintendents, and what is more im- 
portant good matrons, for as a rule the matron is much more 
important than the superintendent. But the county system is 
the best, far better than the town system. 


Mr. Coox.— Is there provision made for aged couples? It 
seems almost cruel to separate husband and wife if both must 
go to the almshouse. 


Mr, AneERN.— There are so few such cases that they are 
allowed to live together. A measure was passed in a recent 
legislature removing the insane from the almshouses to the state 
hospital which will be completed in 1909 and some hundreds will 
be taken from the buildings where they now are. In many 
cases they are fairly good buildings. Provision can then be made 
for aged couples. Usually, at present, a room is set apart for 
them in the women’s wing of the house. 


Mr. G. W. Coox, Washington, D. C—— We hope to have 
special provision for aged couples so that persons who have 
lived honorable lives for forty, fifty or sixty years may be cared 
for. It seems to me a cruel thing not to make such provision. 
In planning new buildings that should be kept in mind. We 
are to build a new almshouse that I hope will be a model. We 
are not going to have a hospital, nor a workhouse. 


Mr. AHERN.— No almshouse should ever be more than two 
stories in height. No inmate of an almshouse should be there 
if he is able to climb four or five stories. 


Mr. Ross, of Portland was invited to describe the new alms- 
house of that city now in process of erection. 


Mr. Ross said that it was to be two stories in height, with 
an entire wing devoted to the insane. Before building this a 
commission was appointed to visit institutions and at Cranston, 
R. L, they found one that seemed excellent and the ideas found 
there had been embodied as far as possible. As no almshouse 
had been built in Portland for a hundred years the people did 
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not know much about their construction. It is built for 450 
people. As Portland with a population of 60,000 has about 125 
in the almshouse proper, and fifty insane, there will be ample 
room. There is also an isolation ward for contagious diseases. 
The law demands that “persons in distress’ must be cared for. 
The overseers of the poor number 12 and they are elected for 
three years. Four terms expire every year. The cases are in- 
vestigated and if there are relatives or friends they are found if 
possible. 
Mr. Randall of Portland was asked to speak. 


Mr. RANDALL.— With reference to the management of the 
inmates of our almshouses I find it is best to be both firm and 
kind and if I promise them anything to give it, new boots, or a 
suit of clothes. If we pramise to punish them we do it with 
little ceremony. We have a harder class to deal with than most 
almshouses because we are a seaport town and we get a great 
many rather hard characters. I will venture to say that one- 
half of them are brought there directly or indirectly through 
the use of intoxicants. We have a good many who have been 
good people and who are good to-day, under the circumstances, 
— better than I should be. 

Question. Do you have children? 


Mr. RANDALL.— Yes, some, perhaps half a dozen now. 
Whenever we can we put them into country homes, but some 
of the children are unfit for private homes and so we keep them. 

Mr. BirTWELL, Boston, thought people ought to be brought 
up to have a wholesome fear of going to the almshouse; that 
families should be educated to make more of the home feeling 
and family ties and obligations. 


Mr. Easton said we were approaching a time when a mar 
will not be in danger of pauperization by accepting relief when 
he is in actual need, when that relief is to conserve his powers. 

Mr. Davis, of Nebraska said they had no trouble about alms- 
houses in the west. In thirty-seven counties of Nebraska there 
is not an almshouse. ‘There is plenty of land and plenty of 
work. If work were provided in almshouses there would not 
be so many inmates in other places. 


Adjourned at 5 p. m. 
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LAST SESSION. 
Wednesday evening, June 21. 


The Conference was called to order by the president at 8 
p. m. The first part of the session was devoted to the Com- 
mittee on Children, Mr. A. W. Butler, chairman. 


An address on Juvenile Courts was made by Professor C. 
R. Henderson, Chicago, (page 350). 


A paper on “The Work of the Juvenile Court” was read 
by Judge G. W. Stubbs, Indianapolis, (page 350). 

A paper on “Probation Work” was read by Mrs. Helen W. 
Rogers, chief probation officer, Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, 
(page 369). 


DISCUSSION — CHILDREN. 


Jupce Cuas. W. Heutscer, Baltimore, Md.— The estab- 
lishment, encouragement and maintenance of Juvenile Courts is 
the sovereign charity of the century, and lies at the very founda- 
tion of all charity and all correction to which this magnificent 
Conference is committed. Among the best works done by Dr. 
srackett, the president of this Conference, was in leading the 
crusade with Mr. Glenn and others, which eventuated in the 
establishment in Baltimore City of about the third or fourth 
Juvenile Court in this country. The law which was evolved by 
reason of their efforts in 1902 was very imperfect. The people 
of Maryland,— not Dr. Brackett — did not know what was rap- 
ping at their doors, yet it went on, and that court is now two 
vears old. Six weeks ago the legislature of Maryland was com- 
mitted absolutely to its perpetuation, and it starts on its third 
year with fully defined powers, three paid probation officers, 
who are not political appointees, and all the paraphernalia to 
make it, in the future years of its existence, a pronounced suc- 
cess. Do not be misled by the suggestion that the positions of 
paid probation officers are apt to be snapped up by politicians. 
Probation officers are born, not made, and the work necessary 
to be done by one, when explained to a practical politician, 
answered his application in itself, and he could not be induced to 
accept the appointment. The legislature of Maryland passed a 
law providing that three paid probation officers be appointed 
by the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. The Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City is really Republican; the judge presiding in 
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the Juvenile Court is a Democrat, yet the Republicans of the 
Supreme Bench asked him to nominate the probation officers. 
I supplement Mrs. Roger’s statement that a Juvenile Court with- 
out probation officers will not only be unscientific, but it would 
be absolutely useless. The genius and the inspiration of the 
children’s court lies in the hand of the probation officer. That 
is the one to whom is committed the child, and who, hand in 
hand with that child, goes back to the home of that boy or girl 
and then and there begins the work of regeneration. Scientific 
methods are not needed in Juvenile Courts. Probation systems, 
in conjunction therewith, are absulutely essential. What does a 
boy need? He is permitted, as Prof. Henderson says, to sin 
again and again, until after a time, the ermined judge esteems 
it his duty to send that particularly developed criminal to a’ 
prison or to a felon’s doom. “It is my painful duty” says the 
judge. Why did he never appreciate that it was his duty to 
look after that child in its neglected youth and not in its aban- 
doned manhood. Did it never occur to him that it was his duty 
to close up the hundred avenues of crime which wooed him to 
a felon’s cell, and point out to him that manhood which could 
be his if he would but reach out to attain it. A boy must be 
made to understand that under the beneficence of the law he 
will be permitted to work out his punishment at home, and to 
feel that the effort of the probation officer will not be radically 
lax or severe, but will be absolutely insistent and consistent to 
the end. He must be made to understand that this persistency 
of the work of the probation officer is to suggest to him the 
opportunity which his future contains and the complete moral 
development of his character which necessarily follows. The 
work of the adult court is with the developed men and women 
of to-day: that of the children’s court is with the men and women 
of to-morrow. The hope and development of national life lies 
in the development of the child, just as surely as the hope of 
the springtime prefigures the history of the coming year. 

Jupce Ben. B. Linpsey, of Colorado.— It seems that a good 
deal of discussion is being indulged in as to who is responsible 
for the juvenile law, so-called, as to who devised the scheme and 
who is entitled to the credit. In fact, this discussion seems to 
be getting so warm that I fear in the midst of it we are liable 
to forget the important thing, and that is, the real work. We 
do not care to enter any claims for priority in this matter. I do 
not think that any one man or set of men can claim any honor 
for devising such laws. We had a law on the statute books in 
Colorado twenty years ago which declared solemnly that we 
could not put a boy under twelve years of age in jail. Twenty 
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years afterwards the juvenile law of Illinois said the same thing, 
yet we found on investigation that over 2,000 of our boys had 
been in jail, contrary to this statute. I found a similar law in 
other states. I have found some states having as complete a 
probation statute for juveniles as the present so-called juvenile 
law for more than twenty years. You will find it in Oregon 
and you will find it in California for instance. I went down to 
Kansas two years ago to help them get laws through to keep 
children out of jail, and yet we found (at least I was so in- 
formed by one of the judges there) that they had had such a 
law for about the same time we had in Colorado, but no one 
seemed to care whether it was enforced or not. The main trouble 
has been to get somebody to think, to do, to care. Let us re- 
member that the work isthe all-important thing. When the 
people of this nation become imbued with the real spirit of this 
thing we are going to make progress whether we have laws or 
whether we do not have laws. We have in Colorado to-day as 
elaborate a set of juvenile laws as has yet been devised we 
think, and yet, with the exception of holding parents and others 
responsible for the delinquency of children, I do not believe there 
is a judge on the bench for the last twenty vears who could not 
have done practically all we are doing now in handling chil- 
dren’s cases could he only have obtained the co-operation of 
other officers in the work. Of course we are handicapped with- 
out the law, and it is better to have these statutes and we ought 
to have them. The very fact that they are coming simply indi- 
cates the growth of the spirit back of them, which is the main 
thing. The principles involved are as old as any principle in 
the common law. If they were not, I should fear for the stand- 
ing of the statutes enacted to enforce them. Lord Thurlow said 
a hundred years ago, there was no child needing the care of the 
state which the strong arm and the long arm of the chancery 
court could not reach out to assist. The state has always been 
above the parent when we come to consider the interests of the 
child. The child is permitted to remain with the parent by the 
consent of the state simply because the state believes that by 
reason of the natural ties of love and affection this condition 
is for the best interest of the child, and not because the parent 
owns the child; not because the parent can do with that child 
what it pleases. Let the parent say the child must go to work 
when the state forbids; let the parent say the child shall not 
go to school when the state demands it shall, and you will soon 
find out who is boss, the parent or the state. 

In Colorado, my friends, we do not claim anything original. 
We have been credited with some unique methods of adminis- 
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tration. There is nothing new about it. In general, we have 
found that it is better for us to go to the boys instead of 
waiting for them to come to us. We have found we can do 
better work fighting in the ranks down in the slums and in the 
streets than either preaching or condemning from the bench. 
We are working with them and for them, and they are work- 
ing with us and for us as best they can and as far as we have 
any right to expect. If I were paying a tribute to anyone in 
our court I would pay it to the boys. They have certainly helped 
us more than all the police department, because they have done 
more to enforce the laws for the protection of childhood than 
these officers of the law. Out our way we realize that this 
movement is a growth, and while the principles are old the work 
may be improved upon. We have much to learn as to the best 
way to get the best results from what is nothing but the truth, 
and the truth is as old as the eternal hills and cannot be monop- 
olized by any one. We did consult the law books and we 
couldn’t find that there was ever a law holding parents and 
others legally responsible for the moral delinquencies of children. 
We thought, therefore, that we must make such a law if pos- 
sible, and thus it was that the juvenile court of Denver devised 
a very simple law which declares that any parent, guardian or 
other person who by any act of omission or neglect of duty or 
otherwise causes, encourages or contributes to the delinquency 
of a child is guilty of a criminal offense and may be fined one 
thousand dollars or put in jail a whole year, or any part thereof. 
This has done more than anything else to solve the problem of 
delinquency with us. The fathers and mothers should be the 
probation officers. Where they are not, or where they are unfit 
we are doing the best we can to make them fit. It often happens 
that they are entitled to sympathy and consideration; that they 
need help as well as the child, and when that is true we help 
them. When it is not so, we impose a light fine or a light 
sentence to jail and suspend it on the condition that the fault 
of the child is not repeated, and it has a powerful effect from 
one case in entire neighborhoods. 

I once received a letter from Jacob Riis, in which he said: 
“The whole iife of this far-reaching reform hangs upon the 
faithful execution of the probation laws by the judges. They 
are the keepers of the peoples’ consciences in this matter and 
- have it in their power to keep it awake or to put it to sleep. 

Thank God for the judges who are trying to keep it awake.” 
I therefore do regard it as a proud privilege if I may be num- 
bered with such men as my friends Judge Tuthill, Judge Heuisler, 
Judge Stubbs, Judge Wilkin, Judge Murphy and others. I am 
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not ashamed of the importance I have given this matter in my 
own estimation and in my court. 

I know two boys —brothers. The older came to the crim- 
inal court before the days of the Juvenile Court. He is a man 
to-day and in prison. The younger was equally wayward. He 
was brought to the Juvenile Court nearly four years ago. He 
came frightened and terrified, just as the brother had several 
years before to another tribunal The officer told me that the 
boy was an amazing liar. I simply replied that he would prob- 
ably have been a worse liar under similar conditions. The man 
felt “sore” and mentally resolved that there would be no use 
in bringing boys to the Juvenile Court, because the judge did 
nothing to them, meaning, of course, that I did not send them 
to jail. Personal work for hours and hours and days with that 
boy was not his notion of “doing something” to the boy. One 
day, months after, in a busy civil session of the Court, trying 
a will case involving two millions of dollars, the Court room 
door opened ; the same boy poked in his tousled head and freckled 
face. The bailiff “shooed” him out, but he returned, not with 
any thought of disobedience, but because he had learned that 
he also had rights there. I ordered a recess of three minutes, 
to the disgust, I fear, of one or two of the distinguished counsel, 
and the boy came to the bench, unafraid and smiling now, where 
he was crying with fear the first time when he was brought 
there months before. I prefer a spirit of trust and love to a 
spirit of fear and hate. You can do more with it in the end. 
He was what was commonly called a street boy or newsboy. 
He said that he was having trouble; that for two years the 
policeman on the beat had let him sell papers on a certain 
corner, and now, as he expressed it, “a fly guy” had taken his 
place, and “ ‘cause he was a new cop he thought he owned the 
town,” and had therefore ordered him off the favorite corner 
and he was losing 50 cents a day. The boy had a case, to me 
as important as the one before the bar involving the millions 
that a dead man had left behind for surviving selfishness and 
cunning craft to do battle in the courts. I do not apologize 
but I rejoice that I thought the boy and his little cause the most 
important thing before the court. “What can I do for you, 
Morris?” said I to the childish petitioner pleading his own cause. 
“Well,” said the boy, who had apparently read the papers as 
well as sold them, “if vou will give me an injunction agin dat 
cop, judge, I will get my rights.” And the kindly clerk, catch- 
ing the spirit of the thing, handed me an injunction writ, in the 
body of which I wrote a kindly note to the “fly guy,” who was 
the “new cop.” I told him Morris was a good boy, because 
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for three months he had brought splendid reports from his teacher, 
and for this reason I was his friend and he was mine. I ex- 
plained to the boy the duties of an officer and how he repre- 
sented the law and he must respect him. He said the other 
cop was a good law, but he feared this one was not. With the 
writ in a sealed envelope he went away rejoicing. In a week he 
came again with the usual excellent report, and I said: ‘Well, 
Morris, how did the injunction work?” “Oh,” said he, “TI tell 
yer judge, it worked fine, it did. He liked to dropped dead when 
he read it. Say, judge, he is trying to be my friend, now; he 
wants to get on the good side of me. He thinks I’ve got a 
pull wid de Court.” Frequent talks with this boy, interest and 
assistance of the right kind have made him know rightly and 
understand. He is a young man, now, working hard, ambitious 
and proud to do right. He was never in trouble again, he is a 
good citizen. No matter how critics may theorize as to the 
effect of such an incident; this is a fact. We cannot say the 
same for the brother, who was subjected to the jail and the 
criminal court of the old days, for the state is caring for him. 

This boy did not cry — he was not afraid in the beginning 
because he did wrong. He was afraid because he got caught. 
The ordinary punishment of the jail and criminal law for such 
boys as a rule does not encourage to do right, to fear to do 
wrong. It encourages rather fear to get caught, and too often 
fills the soul with bitterness, craft and cunning. This boy in 
the Juvenile Court learned to fear to do wrong because it was 
wrong and to do right because it was right, not because he might 
get in jails I do not believe in the doctrine of fear. It may 
win in cases, but it is not right in principle. It is a short cut, 
but a dangerous path. Its winnings are not the permanent or 
lasting ones. The consequence of wrong-doing is and should 
be pointed out, but too often the boy gets it into his head that 
it is only to escape the consequences that he should do right. 
In any event, if we must have a “bogie man” to frighten and 
to scare, as we (wrongfully) have hobgoblins for children and 
demons, fierce avenging gods and dragons for the savage and the 
heathen, it had better be the consequence of wrong that comes to 
men in the jail and the penitentiary rather than the Juvenile Court, 
or even the Industrial School. We want no boy in the Juvenile 
Court to be afraid of the Court. They are all my friends, even 
to the last, when they take their own warrants and go away 
alone to the Industrial School, without the guard of any officer, 
giving up their haunts and the freedom of a city life so dear to 
the heart of such a boy. Not one has ever failed us. 
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It is useless to question the wisdom of a thing that has 
proved successful. The endorsement of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver by all the people after four years, including the police 
and detective departments, the special secret service associations, 
the schools, homes, churches and business men, and the facts 
and figures stated herein, leave no question that more reform 
and better results are accomplished by pursuing these principles 
than the hopeless and too often useless severity of the past. 
There is, of course, always the question of knowing how and 
doing the thing. But there is always some one who can and will. 
Kindness must not be permitted to be mistaken for weakness. 
You must understand the boy and he must understand you. This 
is easier said than done. 


The personal work is the main thing. It is said that St. 
Paul, in arming the Christian soldiers, placed sincerity and en- 
thusiasm above all things. Thus armed should be the Juvenile 
Court worker. He or she should have the magnetism of Moses, 
the patience of Job, the firmness of Abraham, the wisdom of 
Solomon and the unselfishness and love of our Lord and Master. 


Mr. WIinNeEs.— Before reading the resolutions of thanks, 
which we know the Conference will adopt with great uninimity, 
I think it proper to refer to the resolution referred to the Business 
Committee relating to the county jail system, in which we are asked 
to express our disapproval of that system and to urge upon leg- 
islatures its abolition. Those are our sentiments; there is no- 
question about that. But it has not been the policy of this Con- 
ference to issue declarations of belief upon any subject what- 
ever, simply for the reason that we tolerate the membership in 
the Conference of those who do not agree with the rest of us. 
and we do not want to do anything to drive them away from us. 
The committee therefore recommends that the resolution lie upon 
the table, and I move that that disposition be made of it. 

Adopted. 


Dr. Wines then offered the following resolutions of thanks, 
prefacing them by remarks in which he said that the Conference 
had been as large as any Conference which had ever been held in 
any portion of the United States, except the city of New York. 
Some 750 persons have been registered as in attendance upon it. 
The character of the papers he thought had been far above the 
general average. It seemed to him that they had never struck 
such a high level of idealism. 


Resolved, That the Conference desires, before adjourning, to 
express its sense of obligation to the citizens of Portland for the 
many favors and courtesies extended to the Conference and to 
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its members; and especially to the city government for the use 
of the city hall and building for its meetings; to the local com- 
mittee of arrangements for the careful preparation made in ad- 
vance for our reception and entertainment, and in this connection 
we desire to name in particular the Sub-committee on Hotels and 
Halls, and on Decorations; to the churches for extending the 
‘courtesy of their pulpits to our delegates ; to the clergy who have 
opened our sessions with prayer; to the choir which assisted in 
the Sunday afternoon service; to the press for the very full and 
‘satisfactory reports of our proceedings; and to many individuals 
whom it is impossible to name here, for numerous social ameni- 
ties, including drives about the city suburbs, and culminating in 
the delightful steamboat excursion on Casco Bay. 

Resolved, That we carry away with us the most agreeable 
recollection of our visit to the state of Maine, the beauty of whose 
scenery is only equalled by the charms of her women and the 
virtues of her men. 

Mr. L. C. Storrs, of Michigan, and Mr. Geo. L. Sehon, 
of Louisville, and Mr. Freeman Gowen, of Maine, made brief 
addresses, after which the resolutions were passed with applause. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I do not wish to trespass on your patience, 
for the hour is late. I am going to declare the Conference ad- 
journed with words which I heard sung at my first Conference. 
We are passing a milestone that we reach only once a year. Some 
of us look forward to these milestones; we hate to leave them 
behind. I want to say these words seriously to every one, new 
friends and old friends; with a great deal of affection for the 
old friends. They are simple words, but they mean much: 


“God be with you, till we meet again.” 
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Char. ; Sec., State Sek’ "for Deaf and 
Blind at Colorado Springs, 304 
Main St. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Cromwell. 


Hallock, F. K., M. D., Med. Dir., Crom- 
well Hall. 


Danbury. 


Merritt, Chas. H., Chairman, Exec. 
Com., Danbury Relief Soc. 


Deep River. 


Spencer, Geo. F., Member, Conn. State 
Bd. of Char. 


Fairfield. 

Glover, Mrs. Emily H., Weleteld Co. 
Home for Neg. and Dep. C hdn., Nor- 
walk, and Conn. Chdn’s Aid Ass’n. 
Hartford. 


Farmington. 
Pope, Miss Theodate. 


Hartford. 


Bunce, Jonathan B., Pres., Phoenix Mut. 
ife Ins. Co., 61 Edward ds St. 

*Down, Edwin A., M. D., Med. Mem- 
ber, State Bd. Char., 2 State St. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Henry, 123 Vernon St. 

*Green, David I., Supt., Char. Org. Soc., 
57 Trumbull St. 

Grom, Col. Jacob L., Dir., Char. Org. 
Soc., 57 Trumbull St. 

*Hall, Miss Mary, Member State Bd. 
Char., 98 a St. 

Howe, H. G., D. a, Stn Hart- 
ford ios 137 High S 

Huntin ‘on, 7 Conn. 
= n’s Aid- Sen's Dir., Char. Org. 

17 Clinton’ St. ; 

a — Te F., 517 Main St. 

Merriam, Prof. Alex. R., Hartford Theol. 
Sem., 314 Collins St. 

Perkins, Edward C., 73 Grove St. 

*Shanley, Rev. Walter J., St. Joseph’s: 
Cathedral. 


Lakeville. 


Knight, Geo. H., M. D., Supt., Conn. 
h. for Imbeciles. 
Knight, Mrs. Geo. H. 


Litchfield. 
Buel, John L., % D. 
Wood 


rut, 0. 


Meriden. 


Williams, C. M., Supt. Conn. Sch. for 
Boys. 


Middletown. 


*Fairbank, Mrs. W. G., Asst. Supt. and 


os Agt. State’ Indus. Sch. for 

irls 

a, W. G., Supt. Conn. Indus. 
for Girls. 

Fishes” Willard, Prof. of Economics and 
Social Science, Wesleyan Univ. 
*Noble, Henry S., M. D., Supt. Conn. 

Hosp. for Insane. 


New Britain. 
Cam Dos N., Pres., Erwin Home, > 
Finch, “Aitred S., Agt. Char. Org. Soc., 
58 W. Main 


St. 
Platt, F. eG Member, New Britain Char. 
Org. 
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New Haven. 


Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., Member, State 
Bd., Char., 307 Crown St. 

Brewer, Prof. Wm. H., Pres., State Bd. 
Health; 418 Orange St. 

Brown, Robert, Sec., Yale Univ. Ob- 
servatory, Observatory 


Corcoran, Rev. John F., ” Supt. and 
Treas., St. Francis Orph. Asyl., Whit- 
ney Ave. 


Farnam, Prof. Henry W. 

Fisher, Prof. Irving, 460 Prospect St. 

Newton, Henry G., Chairman, Bd. of 
Dir. City Missionary Ass’n. 818 
Chapel St. 

Porter, Joseph, Chairman, Welcome Hall 
Mission, 215 Whitney Ave. 

Preston, Sherwood O., Agt., Org. Char. 
Ass’n, 200 Orange St. 

Sheldon, Chas. A., Dir. Org. Char. 
ss’n. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, Jr., Sec., Yale 

niv.; Member, Advisory Council, 

Lowell House; Member Bd. Dirs., 
New Haven Org. Char. 

Welch, Pierce N. 


Norfolk. 
Bridgman, H. H., Pres. State Bd. Char. 


Norwich. 

*Averill, Mrs. John C. 

*Gilman, Miss Emily S., Member, United 
Workers of Norwich; Member, Rock- 
nook ah Home Com., 380 Wash- 


ington 
*Mitchell, Mis. Frank A. 
Suffield. 
Fuller, Edward A. 
Waterbury. 
*Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec., State Bd. Char. 
Westport. 
Ruland, F. D., M. D. 
Winsted. 


Gay, Hon. Henry, Pres., Wm. L. Gilbert 
ome, 157 Prospect St. 
H b Prospe s 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington. 
Associated Charities, 602 West St. 
Crozier, Alfred O 
*Jackson, Mrs. Emma, Supt. Del. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls. 
*Jackson, Henry M., Asst. Supt. Del. 
Indus. Sch. for Girls. 
*Meserve, A. S. 
Warner, Mrs. A. D., Cor. Sec., Assoc. 
Char. 1202 Delaware Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Associated Charities, 811 G St., N. W. 
*Baldwin, Wm. H., 1709 2ist St. 
Barlow, Mrs. Kate B., Bd. Chdn.’s 
Guardians, 1005 O St., N. W. 
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Barrett, Mrs. Kate Waller, M. D., Gen. 
Supt., Nat. Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion, 218 3d St. 

Butler, Rev. C. H., 1107 llth St.,N. W. 

*Cook, George W m., Howard University. 

Cook, Susan B., Supt., Chd’n.’s Tempo- 
rary Home, ‘607 Rowand Ave. 

Degetau, Hon. Frederico. 

Degetau, Mrs. Anna, 1761 P St. 

Departme nt of age a and Labor. 

*Douglass, John W. Bd. of Chdn’s. 
Guardians, 1705 Po 4 St. 

Dousey, W. F., Pres., League of the 
Good Samaritan, 1013 17th St., N. W. 

Dynes, John H., Member, Dist. Com., 
Asso. Char., 1305 30th St. 

Eaton, Gen. John, Del., from Alaska, 
appointed by Gov. John Brady, The 
Concord. 

Edson, a Joy, Member, Be of Char. 
of Dist. of Col., cor G and F oe 

conan, Mrs. Barton W., 412 T St., 


Garber, John H., Census Office, 
*Glasscoff, David A., 811 G St., N. W. 
*Green, Miss Ida, 319 Penna. Ave., S. E. 
Godoy, Jose F., Rep., Mexican “Repub- 
lic, 1700 15th St., N. W. 

Golsh, Miss Flora, 1906 eee a 

Jackson, Rev. Sheldon, D. D., U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Janney, B. T., Chairman, Bd. Megrs., 
Asso. Char.; Chairman Com. on Char. 
and Cor., Washington Bd. of Trade, 
1671 31st St. 

Macfarland, Henry B. F., Pres., Bd. of 
Com’rs., 1816 F St. 

Masiartand, Mrs. Henry B. F., 1816 F 


“eiaanien. Rev. Joseph I., Dir., Special 
Works Conf, St. Viens de Paul 


*Miles, B. J., Supt. Ret “School. 

Neill, Charles, Vice-Pres., Bd. of Char. 
of Dist. of Col., Catholic Univ. 

Pellew, Henry E., 1637 Massachusetts 


Ave. 

*Prescott, Miss Annie M., 1111 E. Cap- 
itol St 

Rudolph, Cuno H., Sec., Washington Bd. 
of Trades Com. on Char. and Cor. 

Rule, Miss Amy Jean, Supt., Ref. Sch. 
for Girls. 

Ryan, Miss Amelia A.,_ Vice-Pres., 
Christ Child Soc., 1101 H St., N. W. 

*Skinner, C. W., Indus. Home Sch. 

Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Trustee, Nat. 
Homeo. Hosp., 9th and D Sts. 

Sylvester, Richard, Major and Supt. 
Metropolitan Police, 1223 uaa St. 

Truesdell, Col. Geo. Wyatt B id. 

*Weller, Chas. F., Sec., Asso. Char., 811 
G St., W 

*Wilson, PG S. Sec., Bd. Char., 464 
Louisiana Ave. 

Woodward, S. W., 2015 Wyoming Ave, 

Zinkhan, Rev. Lewis H. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 
Black, Mrs. Nellie P., 652 Peachtree St. 
Bull, Rev. G. W., 204 Gordon St. 


Campbell, M. G., M. D., 171 Gordon St. 
Carter, Edgar V., 141 Lee St. 


w 
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Hardin Dr. M. C., 705 Lownds Bldg. 
Langston, Rev. C. é™ 530 Spring St. 
Longino, Dr. T. D., 61 Park St. 
Marx, David, 270 Whitehall St. 
Nye, J. M., Federal Prison. 
Small, Sam W., 200 E. Pine St. 
White, W. Woods, 609 Antsell we 


Wiggs, Mrs. Walton H., 160 Korth 


Columbus. 
Philips, E. 


Dublin. 
Baum, Mrs. N. B. 


Hapeville. 
Beck, Andrew J. 


Harmony Grove. 
Heod, Mrs. C. J. 


Macon. 
Mumford, W. E., 


Savannah. 
O’Hara, Arthur J. 


Pres., Ga. Indus. Home. 


ILLINOIS. 
Anna. 


*Athon, Dr. W. L., M. D., Supt. South- 
ern Hosp. for Insane. 
Bennett, R. F., M. D. 


Ashland. 
Glenn, J. A., Md. D. 


Aurora. 
Charity Council of Aurora. 


Bloomington. 
= of Assoc. Char.’s, 320 N. Main 
t. 


Chicago. 
*Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., 530 Belden Ave. 
*Baldwin, Abraham R.. 155 La Salle St. 


*Bicknell, Ernest P., Gen. Supt. Chicago 
Bureau of Char., 79 Dearborn St. 
Mrs. C. S., 181 W. 


St. 
Boyle, Edward, 153 La Salle St. 
* Bri Bs, Mrs. Katherine M., 6530 Yale 


Butler, "Edward B., 3408 Michigan Ave. 


Bowman, Madison 


Carman, G. N., Pres., W. S. Dist. Bu- 
reau of ar., Lewis Institute. 
Danaker, C. D., 128 Old Col. Bldg. 


*Davies, Edgar T., 501 Security Bldg. 
ud, Mrs. L. B., Erring Woman’s Re- 
fuge, 3257 Mich. Ave. 

*Fallows, Bishop Samuel, Pres., Bd. of 
Mgrs., Illinois State Reformatory at 


Pontiac, 967 W. Monroe St. 

Frank, Henry L., Pres., Jewish Train- 
ing Sch. & Orph. AsyL, 1608 Prairie 
Ave. 

Fulmer, Miss Harriet, Supt. Nurses, 
Vv ating Nurses’ Ass’n of Chicago, 79 
Dearborn St 


*Hart, Hastings H., LL. D., Supt.,Chdn’s 
Home and Aid Soc., 79 Dearborn St. 
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“Henderson, Charles Richmond, Member, 
Bureau Assoc. Char., 5736 Washington 


Ave. 
*Howe, Mrs. F. J., 1922 Barry Ave. 
*Hurley, Timothy D., Pres. Visitation 
and Aid Soc., 3831 Forest Ave 
Kelly, Rev. Ed. "A., Mem. Bd. St. Com’rs 
Pub, Chars., 4515 5th Ave. 
*Kingsley, Sherman C., Relief and Aid 


—_ 
Lathrop, Miss i" C., 815 W. 47th St. 
*Lies, Eugene J., 644 Unity Bldg. 
Low, Miss Minnie F., Supt., Bureau of 
Personal Service, 5229 Calumet Ave. 
*Lyon, Rev. Emory, Supt., Central 
Howard Ass’n, 79 Dearborn St. 
*McCormack, Harry, 168 S. Clinton St. 
*McLean, F. H., Gen. Dist. Sec., Bureau 
of Char., Suite 644, Unity Bldg. 
MacVeagh, Franklin, Pres., Bureau of 
Assoc. Char., Lake St. and Wabash 


Ave. 
Maxwell, Geo. H., Exec. Chairman, The 


oes Irrigation Ass’n, 1707 Fisher 
g. 
*Moulton, Mrs. Flora G., Cook County 


Insts. for Chdn., 2119 Calumet Ave. 
Pettersen, C. A., Teacher, Jefferson High 
Sch., 2395 Lowell Ave. 
Protective Agency for Women and Chdn, 
Unity Bldg. 


*Robins, Raymond, Supt., oy Muni- 


cipal Lodging House, 12-14 Jeffer- 
son St. 

Rosenthal, Julius, Officer, Jewish Orph. 
Soc., Fort Dearborn Bld 


Rubovitz, Edward, Supt. Dated Hebrew 
har., of Chicago, 223 26th St. 
*Sears, Mrs. Amelia, 71 Park Ave. 


Shortall, John G., Pres., Illinois Hu- 
mane Soc., 1600 Prairie Ave. 

Sloan, John 7 26th St., and Calif. Ave. 

Solomon, Mrs. Henry, Pres., Council 
Jewish Women. 

Stolz, Rabbi Joseph, 157 42d PI. 

Sturges, Miss Marion D., 107 Lincoln 
Pk Blvd. 

*Taylor, ——— Prof. of Sociology, 


Chicago Theol. Sem.; Resident War- 
den of Chicago Commons, Grand Ave 
and Morgan Mn 

*Turner, Lillia 175 Burlin +, 


*Van Nostrand, ae i B., 46 35th St. 
Evanston. 

Brochon, Mrs. Etta, 1728 Livingston St. 
Geneseo. 

Miller, Rev. N. J., Trustee Antioch 


College at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Geneva. 


Wells, Rosina, Asst. Supt. Girls’ Home, 
403" Jefferson Ave. 


Glenwood. 
Dudley, Oscar L. 


Godfrey. 
Smith, W. H. C., M.D., Beverly Farm 
School. 


Horner. 
Babb, C. D., Trustee Institute for Blind. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Jacksonville. 

Landreth, Martha. 

*Moore, Ensley, Member, Bd. State 
Com’rs. Pub. Char., 856 W. State St. 
Joliet. 

Rost, Charles. 


Marion. 
Duncan, John H. 


Mattoon. 

Rickard, Lola L., Supt. I. O. O. F. Old 
Folks’ Home. 
Menard. 

Songer, Walter E., M. D., Supt. Illinois 
Asyl. for Insane Criminals. 
Oak Park. 

Nineteenth Century Club. 


Peoria. 
*Bourland, Mrs. Clara F., Member, Bd. 
of Dir., Assoc. Char. 
*Cosper, Walter L., Gen. Sec. Assoc. 
on and Philanthropies, 104 City 
all. 


Quincy. 


Ellis, Miss Martha E., Supt. Woodlawn 


Home for _ and Friendless Chdn. 
2707 Main 


Sprigg, Mrs. 7 sm 1654 Jersey St. 
Rockford. 

Talcott, Mrs. Wm. A., 339 N. Main St. 
Springfield. 


Davis, Henry, Pres., Home for the 
Friendless and «Assoc, Char. 

Jayne, William, M. D., Pres. Bd. State 
om’rs. Pub. Char. 

Stacy, Mrs. T. F., Supt. Assoc. Char. 
Tanner, J. Mack, Sec. Bd. State 
Com’rs. Pub. Char., State House. 
*Whipp, Frank D., Asst. Sec. Bd. State 
Com’rs. Pub. Char., State House. 
*Wines, Rev. F. H., 526% E. Adams St. 


Virginia. 
Wilson, Miss Kate. 


Waverly. 

Wemple, F. H., Trustee, Illinois Inst. 
for Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Jacksonville. 

West Chicago. 

Smiley, C. E. 


Wilmington. 
*Miller, Mrs. Flo Jamison. 


Winnetka. 

Clarke, James L. 

Heughteling, Mrs. J. L. 
Woodstock. 

*Wright, A. S., Member, State Bd. of 
Char. 
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INDIANA. 

Brownstown. 

Eddinger, Chas. F., Supt., Poor Asyl. 
Crawfordsville. 

Lehman, Mrs. Carrie A., 107 N. Grant 

ve. 

Danville. 

*Lineinger, Alfred S. 
Elkhart. 

McNaughton, John, ex-Pres. of Co. Bd. 
of Char. 
Evansville. 


Associated Charities. 
*Iglehart, Eugene H., 1239 1st St. 


Fort Wayne. 
Conger, Wm. P., Member Bd. State 
lar. 


-— Hon. Thomas E., 22-24 Bank 
Johnson, Alexander. 


Geneva. 
Hale, S. W. 


Greensburg. 


*Lewis, Mary Smith, matron I. O. O. F. 
Home. 


Indianapolis. 

Brown, Prof. Demarchus C., Member 
Bd. State Char. 

*Butler, Amos W., Sec. State Bd. Char. 

Carmichael, Miss Mary, 52 State House. 

Durbin, Winfield T.. cesar: ex-officio 
Pres. Bd. State Char. 

*Elam, Mrs. John B., Pres. Bd. of 
Mers. of Ind. Indus. Sch. for Girls 
and Women’s Prison; Co. Bd. of 
Char., 1320 Park Ave. 

Flanner, Frank W., Flanner Guild for 
Colored Youths, 4020 N. Meridian St. 

Gavisk, Rev. Francis H., Rector, St. 
John’s Church; St. _Vincent de Paul 
Soc., 126 Georgia St., W 

Greeley, Miss Laura, Chief. Clerk, Bd. 
State Char. 

Grout, C. S., Gen. Sec. Char. Org. Soc. 

*Hiser, Perry N, 52 State House. 

*Mendenhall, Pearson, Township Trus- 
tee, 1614 Ludlow Ave. 

*Rexford, Mrs. Carrie Goodwin, 1220 
College Ave, 

*Rhodes, Miss Emily E., Supt. Indus. 
Schools for Girls and W a ’s Prison. 

Rusaete, Mrs. O. S., 1100 N. Meridian 


Stockton, Dr. Sarah, Central Hosp. for 


In 

*Smith, ‘iat A., Agt., Bd. State Char., 
706 N. Sheffield Ave. 

Spink, Dr. Mary A., Member Bd. State 
Char., E. Market St. 

Thomas, Leila M., 52 State House. 

Wilson, Miss Mary T., E. Market St. 


Jeffersonville. 
Whittaker, Will H. Supt. Reformatory. 


My 
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Knightstown. 

Bierhaus, Mrs. Alice. 

Graham, A. H., Supt., Ind. Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orph. Home. 


La Fayette. 
Lancaster, Mrs. S. A. 


Logansport. 


Rice, E. S., Sec. Co. Bd. of Char. and 
Cor., 415 Market St. 


Marion. 


*Wall, Mrs. M. M., Pres., Grant Co. 
Ind. Orph. Home Ass’n, 633 W. 4th 
St. 


Michigan City. 
Reid, James D., Warden Ind. State 


Prison. 


Mishawaka. 


*Hathaway, Miss Sarah J., Supt., Mis- 
hawaka Orph. Asy]l. 


Mount Vernon. 


Rosenbaum, Lee, 
liosp. for Insane. 


Trustee, Southern 


Muncie. 

Children’s Home Association, 
Main St. 

Wallace, Wilmina. 


711 £E. 


New Albany. 
Hartman, Mrs. Louis, 911 State St. 


Plainfield. 
*York, E. E., Supt. Boys’ School. 


Plymouth. 


Work, Mrs. Julia E., 
Work Training Sch., 


Richmond. 


Nicholson, Timothy, Member Ind. State 
Bd. Char. 


Seymour. 


Schenck, Louis, Pres., Jackson Co. Bd. 
of Char. 


Supt. Julia E. 
“ Brightside.” 


South Bend. 

Parker, Mrs. J. M. 
Terre Haute. 

Alden, Bayes, G., Rose th ag Pa 
11, Wm “‘Membe ber, Bd. of Con- 


trol, Ind. Ree. Sch. for . % 
Charman, Albert R., Member, Vigo Co. 
Bd. of Char. and Cor. 


Davis, Sydney B., Member, Bd. State 

H Char. 

Palmatecr, Mrs, A. E., 914 Chestnut St. 
Warsaw. 

Rarick, L. L., Supt. Co. Poor Asyl. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids. 
Ward, Rev. F. K., 610 South St. 


Council Bluffs. 
Lemen, 4 


Des Moisnes. 

Associated Charities. 

Cownie, John, Member Bd. of Control 
of State Insts. 

*Kinnie, L. G., gd Bd. of Control 
State Insts. of low 

Robinson, G. S., hManher Bd. of Control 
of State Institutions. 
Glenwood. 

Mogridge, Geo., M. D. 


Keokuk. 

Park, Elmer R., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 
Supt. of the Poor of Keokuk, 30 N. 
4th St. 

Mitchellville. 

*Plesgereld, F. P., Supt. Girl’s Indust. 

School. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia. 
Plumb, Mrs. P. B., 224 E. 6th Ave. 


Fort Leavenworth. 

McClaughry, Major R. W., Warden, U. 
S. Penitentiary. 

Lawrence. 

Blackmar, F. W., Ph.-D. ,Pres., Asso. 
Char. and Cor.; ; Prof. Sociology and 
Economics, Univ of Kansas. 
Leavenworth. 

Hannon, John, Member, Bd. of Trus- 
tees, State Char. and Cor. 
Osawatomie. 

Uhls, L. L., M. D., Supt. State Hosp. 


Oskaloosa. 
Snyder, Edwin, Sec., State Bd. Char. 


Ottawa. 

Allen, Henry J, Pres. Bd. of Trustees, 
State Char. and Cor. 
Saffordsville. 


*Bailey, Albert A., Member Friends 
Com. Kansas Yearly Meeting on Pub. 
Insts. of Kansas. 


Sedgewick. 

Kanavel, G. W., Member Bd. State Char. 
Topeka. 

Fredenhagen, E. A., Sec., Ass’n_ of 


Char. and Cor.; Gen. Supt. of Soc. 
for the Friendless 
Gleed, Miss Grace G., 1268 Western Ave. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Washington. 


Vincent, R., Vice Pres. Rd. State Char. 
and Cor. 


KENTUCKY. 


Earlington. 
Atkinson, John B. 


Lexington. 
Doak, E. H. 


Louisville. 

Caldwell, P., Supt. Indus. Sch. of Ref. 

Gallagher, Miss Emma A., Gen. Sec., 
Char. Org. Soc. 

Grabfelder, I. 

Grauman, Edward, Pres. United He- 
brew Relief Char. Org. Soc., 625 7th 


St. 
*Hayman, Kate G., 711 18th St. 
Lehmann, Mrs. Carrie A., 221 E. Wal- 
Supt., 


nut St. 

*Sehon, Geo. L., Chdn’s Home 
Soc., Masonic Temple. 

Tarrant, M. Eleanor, 530 ist St. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 
He —_" Michael, Cor. Sec., Jewish 
rph. Home Soc.; Sec., Char. Org. 


Soc., 5342 St. Charles St. 
Horner, Mrs. Lucretia M., 1740 Bordeaux 


t. 
Leucht, Rabbi J., Pres. United Hebrew 
Char., 844 Carondelet St. 
poe ag as 8 F., 1015 Carrolton Ave. 
ons, O. Box 643. 
AY Jas. J., 215 Carondelet St. 
McMain, Eleanor, 1202 Annunciation St. 
Miles, Miss B. B., 1524 Harmony St., 
Member, Bd. La. Soc. Prevention of 
of Cruelty to Chdn. 
Member, Bd. of 


"Bir Thomas G., 
Char. Org. Soc., 1886 Barronne 


mine: E. L., 127 Carondelet St. 

Warner, Prof. Beverly, 2115 Chestnut St. 

Westfeldt, P. M., ember Prison Ref. 
Ass’n, P. O. Box 601. 


MAINE. 
Augusta. 


*Stetson, W. W. 
Bangor. 

Chase, Mrs. Hooper, Treas. Asso. Char., 
208 Essex St. 


Biddeford. 


*Weymouth, Gorham N., 92 Main St. 
Eliot. 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen, “Bittersweet.” 


Fort Fairfield. 
*Powers, H. T. 
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Hallowell. 
*King, Mrs. 
Girls. 


Mary E., Ind. Sch. for 


Lewiston. 
*Anthony, Alfred Williams, Sec., Indus. 


Sch. for Girls, Hallowell. 
Portland. 
*Albion, Rev. Jas. F., 88 Park St. 


“eee Mrs. Frederick E., Falmouth 


Hotel. 
*Bovard, W. S., Pres, Asso. Char., 35 
North St. 


Burrows, E. T., 70 Free St. 
Calkins, Rev. Raymond, 25 Storer St. 
*Clancey, Rev. Judson V., 172 E. Prom- 
enade. 
*DeGarmo, Mrs. E. A., 127 Emery St. 
Dow, Miss Cornelia E., 714 Congress St. 
*Dyer, Miss Grace, 10 Deering St. 
“Fitzgerald, Mrs. M. S., 4 Deering PI. 
pt lagg, Charles F., 110 Emery St. 
onum Mrs. Geo. Af 364 Spring St. 
*Goding, Cc. W. T., 50 St. Lawrence St. 
*Gowen, Freeman, Overseer of the Poor. 
*Hawes,. Andrew, Pres., Bd of Trustees, 
Maine Indus. Sch. for Girls. 
*Heald, Mrs. Jno. Summer, 265 State St. 
Holt, Dr. E. Eugene. 
*Hunt, Mrs. Geo. S., 165 State St. 
*Kendall, Mrs. Mary B., 10 Henry St. 
*Laughlin, T. S., Atlantic St. 
“Magruder, Rev. J. aw D. D., 243 State 


St. 
“Maxwell, Chas. A., 8 Cedar St. 
*McDonaid, Mrs. Alice M., 624 Congress 


“Merril, Mrs. Margaret T. W., 156 State 
St. 
*Moore, Mrs. Martha R., Asso. 
Char.; Police Matron. 
166 Vaughan St. 


Payson, Mrs. Chas. H., 
et ac moa Mrs. Geo. A., 2 Atlantic St. 
417 Congress St. 


*Ripley, N fies. C. S., 
*Shaw, Rev. Judson W. 


Sec., 


*Ross, Charles H 


ea lg tn L. M. N., Pres. Nat. W. 
*Thompson, Mrs. John F. 
*Wentworth, Edwin P., Supt. State. 
Ref. Sch. 
~"Wensweets, Mrs. E. P., Matron, State 
ex. cn 
*Weston, Mrs. C. A., 10 Pleasant Ave. 
*Wright, Rev. Abiel Holmes, 96 Atlan- 
tic St. 
Thomaston. 
*Smith, Hillman. 
Winterport. 


*Atwood, Fred. 


Winthrop Center. 
*Bailey, Mrs. Hannah J. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 
Baldwin, Miss Juliet C., 


Black, 


1006 N. Charles 
John, P. O. Box 303. 
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*Brown, Miss Elizabeth, Friendly Vis- 
itor, Char. Org. Soc., 127 E. North 


ve. 

Bruce, Mrs. Wm. Cabell. 

Cochran, Mrs. B. W., 1411 Eutaw Place. 

De Courcey, Thos. W., 213 N. Calvert St. 

Eaton, Miss M. M., 119 W. Franklin St. 

Frame, George, 11 E. Saratoga. 

*Garrett, Miss Mary E., 10 W. Monu- 
ment St. 

Gilman, Miss Alice, 614 Park Ave. 

Gilman . C., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 
614 Park Ave. 

Gilman, Miss Elizabeth, Dir., St. Paul’s 
Guild House Ass’n, 614 Park Ave. 

Glenn, John, Jr., 12 St. Paul Ave. 

*Glenn, John ., Supervisor of City 
Char., 617 Columbia Ave. 

*Glenn, Mrs. John M., 617 Columbia 


Ave. 

Goodwillie, Miss M. C., Char. Org. Soc., 
1015 N. Calvert St. 

*Grasty, Nathaniel G., Sec., Supervis- 
ors of City Char., City Hall. 

*Hendrix, J. M., Supt., House of Ref- 
uge,’ Frederick Rd. 

*Heuisler, Chas. W., 918 McColloch St. 

Hollywood Children’s Summer Home, 
1608 Mt. Royal Ave. 

Hunter, T. James, Visitor-in-Chief, Su- 

rvisors, City Char., 1324 N. Mount 


t. 
Hutzler, David, care Hutzler Bros. 
Jacobs, Henry Barton, 11 W. Mt. 
Vernon Place. 
Janney, Joseph J., Sec., Bd. of Megrs., 
ouse of Reformation for Colored 
1807 Bolton St. 
Lawford, J. M., 718 N. Howard St. 
Levering, Eugene, Pres., A. I. C. P.; 
Chairman, Free Pub. Bath Com’n, 102 


Commerce St. 
Levering, Joshua, Pres., House of Ref- 
Commerce St. 


uge, 102 

Maxwell, - W., n. Sec., Ass’n for 
Imp. Condition of the Poor, 4 W. 
Saratoga St. 

McLane, Miss Kate M., Chairman, Dist. 
Bd. Com., Char. Org. Soc.; Pres. 
Evening yg! for Working- 
Women and Girls, 1101 N. Charles St. 

Morrison, F. D., Member, Char. Org 
Soc.; Member, Ass’n for Imp. Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 220 E. North Ave. 

Niles, Alfred S., 2010 13th St. 


Perkins, Elisha H., Supervisor, City 
Char., 710 St. Paul St. 
Dir., St. Paul’s 


Poe, Miss Margaretta, 
Guild House, 1500 Park Ave. 

Remsen, President Ira Johns Hopkins 
University. : 

Ridgely, Miss Eliza, 825 Park Ave. 

Riggs, Lawrason, Vice-Pres., House of 

efuge; Mgr., Md. Hosp. for Insane, 
814 Cathedral St. 

*Rutherford, Miss Anna E., Gen. Sec., 
Henry Watson Chdn.’s Aid. Soc., 301 
N. Charles St. 

Shryock, Thomas J., Grand Master, 

rand Lodge of A. F. and A. Ma- 
sons of Md., 1400 Madison Ave. 

Spicer, Miss §. Elizabeth, Char. Org. 
Soc., S. W. Cor. Oak and 23d Sts. 

Steiner, Bernard C., Librarian, Enoch 
_ Free Library, 106 W. Mulberry 

t. 
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Taylor, Wm. J., 512 N. High St. 
*Ufford, Walter S., 101 W. Saratoga. 


Walker, Elisha H., Fidelity Bldg. 
White, Julian LeRoy, 2400 W. North Av. 
*White, Miss Mary L., 1026 W. Fay- 


ette St. 


Emmorton. 
Glenn, Rev. W. L. 


Frederick. 


Urner, Milton G., Pres., Md. Asyl. and 
Training Sch. for Feeble-minded. 


Frostburg. 


Randolph, Mrs. B. S., Sec., Bd. of Dir., 
Home and Infirmary of Western Ma- 
ryland, Conbetiond. 


Glen Echo. 


Barton, Miss Clara, Pres., Amer. Nat. 
Red Cross. 


Owings Mills. 


Keating, Frank W. 


M. D., Md. Sch. 
for Feeble-minded. 
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Amherst. 


*Hitchcock, Edward, M. D., L.L. D., 

ember, Bd. State Char.; Prof., Phy- 

sical Education and Hygiene, Am- 
herst College. 


Boston. 
Aen, Arthur, Box 872 Adams Trust 


oO. 

Allen, Rev. F. B., 132 Marlboro St. 
*Appleton, Miss D. E., 462 Beacon St. 
Associated Charities, 43 Hawkins St. 
Ayer, James B., 518 Beacon St. 
*Bageley, Mrs. Wm., 306 Beacon St. 
*Beale, Mary S., 3 Joy St. 

“Berry, Miss S. R. rdon St. 
*Birtwell, Charles W., Gen. Sec., Boston 
hdn.’s Aid Soc., 43 Charity Bldg. 
Blake, Clarence J., - D., 226 Marl- 

boro St. 
*Bock, Miss Sarah M., Registrar, Asso. 
Char. of Boston, 43 Hawkins St. 


*Bradley, Charles H., Supt. Farm Sch. 
Thompson’s Island. 
Bullard, William N., M. D., Member, 


Amherst Neurological Ass’n, 89 Marl- 


boro. 

Burke, Robt. E., 156 M St., So. Boston. 

Capen, Samuel B., 350 Washington St. 

Codman, Col. Charles R., Member, 
State Bd. of Insanity of Mass., 57 
Marlboro St. 

*Coe, Miss Mary Almy, Agt., 
Char., 12 Carver St. 

Colcord, Charles A. 

“Copp, Owen, M. D., Sec. and Exec. 

cer Mass., State Bd. of Insanity, 

36 State House. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Ellen W., 81 Marlboro. 


Asso. 


LIST OF 


Crafts, Miss M. E., Dir., Asso. Char., 
308 Commonwealth Ave. 
*Crawford, Sarah M., M. D. 
State Minor Wards, State Bd. Char. 
*Curtis, Miss Frances G., Member, 
State Bd. Char., 28 Mt. Vernon St. 
Derby, W. P., M. D., Supt., State Bd. 


Char 

Donnell Charles F., Member, 
Bd. Char., Ames Bidg. 

*Dowse, neee. 347 Rerthere St. 

*Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Trustee of 
Lyman and Indus. Schs. of Mass., 12 
Otis Pl. 

*Field, Parker B., 277 be oy St. 

*Fisher, Miss A. =. 5 Jo 

Folsom, Mrs. Charles F., And Dist. 6, 
Asso. Char., 15 Marlboro St. 

Frothingham, Rev. Paul R., Arlington 
Street Church. 

Gilman, Miss Laura E., 421 Hanover St. 


D., Dep. Supt. 


State 


*Hartman, Edward T., 14 Beacon St. 
Hecht, —_ a % = Hotel Victoria. 
Howard .» Mass. Gen. Hosp. 


= i al Richard C., Treas., Over- 

seers of the Poor; Pres., Dorchester 
Employment and Relief Soc., Dor 
chester Branch Asso. Char., 272 Con- 
gress St. 


Hunnewell, Walter, Trustee Pauper 
Insts. of Boston, 87 Milk St. 

*Jacobs, Miss Bertha W., Dep. Supt., 
Division State Minor Wards, State 


House. 

Jelly, George F., Member, State Bd. of 
Insanity, 69 Newbury St. 

jaaee, Charles R., State House. 


ehew, Mrs. Mar Morton, Pres., Wo- 
men’s Ed. and Indus. Union, 317 Bea- 
con St. 

*Koren, John, 784 Beacon St. 


*Ladd, Miss Emily J., 497 Marlboro St. 


*Lewis, Joshua F., )., Supt., State 
Adult Poor. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N., Chairman of 


the Pauper Insts., Trustees of City 
of Boston, 269 Beacon St. 

*Lincoln, D. F., 84 Myrtle Ave. 

Lincoln, Roland C., Dir., Boston Co-op. 
Bldg. Co., 269 Beacon St. 

*Martin, John Ss Tremont St. 

McCarthy, J. E., = Tremont St. 

*Magrath, lise Margaret Carlton, 27 Fay- 
ette St. 

Mason, Miss Ida M., Member, 
Char., 1 Walnut St. 

*Minns, Miss Grace W., 

Mitchell, Max, 
Char. 

*Morse, Miss Frances R., Trustee, Pau- 
per Insts., 12 Marlboro St. 

*Murray, Mrs. G. F. H., 30 Tremont St. 

Overseers of the Poor, 17 Charity Bldg. 

Paine, Miss Ethel L., 6 Joy St. 

Paine, Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 

hs al Miss Alice W., 19] Bellevue 
t. 


Asso. 


87 Pinckney St. 
Federation of Jewish 


Perin, George L., 397 

*Pettee, Benjamin, Sec., 
Poor, Charity Bldg. 

Pettigrove, Frederick G., Chairman, Bd. 
Prison Com’rs, ~~ hh House. 

Pope, Miss Georgia W., P. O. Box 1535. 

Pratt, Laban, Member, Bd. State Char. 

*Prescott, Miss Jose hine F., Asst., Bos- 
ton Chdn.’s Aid Soc. , Charity Bldg. 


Shawmut Ave. 
Overseer of the 
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Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., Trustee, Ly- 
man and Indus. Schs., 63 Marlboro St. 


Rogers, Mrs. W. B., Instructive Dist. 
aoring Ass’n, 117 *Marlboro St. 

*Seavey, umner D., Rainsford Isld. 

*Smith, Miss Frances A., 76 White St. 


Smith, Miss Zilpha D., Associate Direc- 
tor School for Social Workers. 

Staigg, Mrs. R .M., 18 Lewisburg Sq. 

*Stone, Seymour H., 48 Rutland St. 

Swan, William W., Trustee and Sec., 
Mass. Sch. for the Feeble-minded, 40 
Water St. 

*Tilley, David F., State House. 

Tobey, Rev. Rufus B., Pres. and Man- 
aging Trustees, The Memorial Trust, 

evonshire St. 

Trustees for Children of the City of 
Boston, 30 Tremont St. 

Tufts, George B., Member, Dept. 
Minor Wards, ” State Bd. Char. 

Tuttle, Mrs. kuuzabeth L., Probation 
Officer, New Court House. 

Wells, John D., Clerk and Auditor 
State Bd. Char., State House. 

Wentworth, Lowell F., M. D:, Dep. 
Exec. Officer, State Bd. of Inganity, 
36 State House. 

Public 
Mass. 


State 


Whitney, James L., 
Library of Boston. 
Wigglesworth, George, Trustee, 
Gen. Hosp., 53 State St. 
Williams, Mrs. Frances H., 
Mass. Hosp. for 
‘nebriates, 505 
*Wilson, 


Librarian, 


Trustee of 
Dipsomaniacs and 
Jeacon St. 

Alexander H., 8 Beacon St. 


Wolcott, Mrs. Rogers, 173 Common- 
wealth Ave. 

*Woods, Mrs. Robt. A., 14 Bond St. 
Brockton. 


Gardner, Francis B., Member, State Bd. 
of Insanity, 31 Glenwood St. 


Brookline. 


Arnold, George F., 81 Davis Ave. 

Baker, Harvey H., Sec., Conf. of 
Child-hel ning Socs., Newtén St. 

Channing, Valter, M. D., Supt. Chan- 
ning Sanitariam, cor. Boylston St. and 
Chestnut Ave. 


*“Codman, Mrs. Henrietta G., Member 
State Bd. Char. 

Cummings, Miss Harriet Alma, Private 
Char., Kinnard Rd. 

Dolliber, Mrs. Thomas, Dir., South End 
Day Nursery, Oak Rise. 
*Higgins, Miss Alice L., Agt., Asso. 
Char. of Boston, 232 Aspinwall Ave. 
“Kimball, Miss Helen F., 292 Kent St. 
*McDonald, Miss Edith S., 39 Colum- 
bia St. 

Seavey, Miss Mary L., 63 Clinton Rd. 

Stedman, Henry R., M.D., Trustee 
Hosp. for Insane, Taunton; Supt. 
*“‘Bournewood,” Private Hosp. or 
Mental and Nervous Diseases, South 
St. 
Cambridge. 

*Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec., 


Asso. Char., 671 Mass. Ave. 
Brooks, John Graham, 8 Frances St. 
Estabrook, Harold Kelsey, Agt., Over- 
seers of Poor, 101 W ashington. Ave. 
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a an Miss Rena, 101 Washington 


Hodges, Rev. George, D. D., Dean, 

Episcopal Theol. Sch.; Pres., Asso. 
Mason St. 

Kennedy, F. L., 5 Mercer Circle. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. William. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G., Harvard 
Univ., 13 Kirkland St. 

*Spalding, Warren F., Sec., Mass. 
Prison Ass’n (office address, 6 Pem- 
berton Sq., Boston). 


Chicopee. 
Woodworth, Mrs. A. C. 


Concord. 


*James, Miss Mosy W. 

*Sanborn, Hon. B., Trustee of the 
Clarke Sch. es the Deaf; Member, 
ag Com., Nat. Conf. of Char. and 

or. 


Concord Junction. 
*Hart, Charles S., 222 Elm St. 


Dedham. 


Codman, Miss Catharine A. 
Dorchester. 
*Giblin, Thos. J., Upham’s Corner. 
Nash, Mrs. Frank King, Member, Exec. 
om., Dorchester Indus. Sch., 23 
Everett St. 


Fall River. 
“Laem, Leontine, Chairman, State Bd. 
ar. 


Fitchburg. 
ens Benevolent Union, 145 Main 
t. 


Hingham. 


*Weld, Rev. Geo. Francis. 
*Weld, Miss Julia B. 


Jamaica Plain. 
Cheney, Edna D 


Lancaster. 


*Morse, Mrs. Fannie F., Supt., State 
Indus. Sch. for Girls. 


Lawrence. 

Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec. and Missionary, 
Lawrence City Mission; Chaplain, 
Jail and House of Cor., 206 Essex St. 

Fancher, W. Grant, Truant School. 


Lowell. 
*Bennett, Mrs. Elizabeth F., 68 Man- 


son St. 

*Courtney, Martin J., Supt., Outdoor 
Poor, City Ha 

Y caggas Charles E., M. D. 

Page, D. L., M. D. 


Lynn. 

Pullman, Rev. J. M., D. D., Member, 
Mass. State Bd. Char.; Dir., Mass 
Prison Ass’n; Pres, Lynn Asso. 
Char., 25 Cherry St. 


Malden. 


*Bickford, E. F., Pres.; Malden Indus. 
Aid Soc., 38 Main St. 

Breed, Mary I., 3 Kneeland St. 

*Fiske, «A Sarah D., Trustee, State 
Hosp. and State Farm, 102 Hancock 


“McFarland, Rev. Charles S., 472 Salem 
t 
Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave. 


Melrose. 
Adams, Charles H. 


New Bedford. 


Charity Organization Society. 
Hersey, Rey. C. F., City Missionary, 
i ies? City Mission Soc., 755 S. First 


Prescott, Giver, Tt» Pres., Union for 
Good Works, Market St. 
Newton Center. 

Harwood, Hon. A. L 


Newton Highlands. 
*Jones, Seward W. 


North Chelmsford. 


Percy, William, Cottage Master, Mid- 
dlesex Truant Sch 


Warren, A., Supt., Middlesex Co. 
Truant Sch. 
Pittsfield. 


Maxim, Mrs. J. A., Supt., Uuion for 
Home Work, 119 Fenn St. 


Roxbury. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Charles H., Dir., Assoc. 
Char., The Gladstone. 

Breed, Miss Mary, Dayton Ave. 

Hale, Rev. Kdward Everett, Pres., 
es Lend-a-Hand Clubs, 39 High- 

n t. 
Hamilton, Rev. Frederick, D. D. 


Rutland. 


*Wheeler, Walter A., Wachusett Rd. 
Farwell, Rev. Parris T. 


Somerville. 


*Mason, Miss Ellen E., Supt., Wash- 
ington St. Day Nursery, 144 Wash- 
ington St. 


South Lancaster. 


Nourse, Henry S., Member, State Bd. 
Char. 


Springfield. 

Bill, Nathan D., Pres., Union Relief 
Ass'n, 486 Main St. 

Bradford, Hon. E. S., Member, State 
Bd. of Insanity. 

Hall, Edward A. 

Howes, Edson Parker Sart and Field 
Sec., Chip Ass'n, Clubs; _ Nat. 
Boys’ Club Ass’ 47. Catherine St. 

*Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., Sec., Union 
Relief Ass’ n, 486 Main St. 
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Stockbridge. 
Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, D. D. 


Tewksbury. 

Nichols, John H., M. D., Supt. and Res. 
Phys. State Hosp. 
Waltham. 


*Fernald, Walter E., M. D., Supt. Mass. 
Sch. for Feeble-Minded. 


Wellesley. 
Coman, Prof. Katherine. 


Wellesley Hills. 
Farwell, Rev. Parris T. 


Westboro. 


*Chapin, Theodore F., Supt., Lyman Sch. 
for Boys. 

Walker, Melvin BH. 
Indus. Schs., 


Westfield. 


Monroe, Will S., 
State Normal 


Trustee, Lyman and 
35. Summer St. 


Prof. of Psychology, 
School. 


Winchester. 


Murdock, Miss Maria, Trustee, The Avon 
Home, Cambridge, 64 Church St. 


Worcester. 


*Emerson, Miss Charlotte, Matron, Tem- 
yan? Home and Day Nursery, 202 
outhbride St. 

*Johnson, Charles R. 


Lincoln, Miss Frances M., Trustee, 
Worcester Hosp., and Asyl. for In- 
sane; Pres., Vorcester “mployment 


Soc., 39 Cedar St. 
Sanford, E. C., Trustee, Lyman and 
Indus. Schs., 24 Richards St. 
*Streeter, Stephen P., 617 Main St. 
*Withers Miss Miriam F., Gen. 
Sec., Assoc. Char., 35 Pearl St. 
*Woods, Miss Helen A., 821 Main St. 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. 

*Sickels, Mrs. Lucy M., Supt., State 
Indus. Home for Girls. 

Ann Arbor. 

Cooley, Charles H., Asst. Prof. of So- 
ciology, Univ. of Mich. 
Battle Creek. 

Kellogg, J. H., M. D., Pres., Interna- 
tional ed. Missionary and Benev. 
Ass’n; Supt., Chicago Med. Mission, 
Bay City. 

*Knaggs, Mrs. May Stocking, Sec., Bd. 


of Guardians, Indus. Home for Girls, 
Adrian. 


Bronson. 
*Mowry, Henry P., M. D. 
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Coldwater. 


Collin, Rev. Henry P., 58 Division St. 


Grif. S. C., State Agt., State Public 

ch 

“Mastgumery, Je joke Barrett, Supt., Mich. 
State P chool, 

Randall, C. D> eer, Bd. of Con- 
trol; Sec. and Treas., State Public 
Sch. 

Detroit. 


Avery, Miss Clara A., Dir., Woman’s 
Hosp. and Infants’ Home; Member, 
Detroit Ass’n of Char., 47 Eliot St. 

Baldwin, Mrs, Gertrude H., 3 Madison 


Ave. 

Barbour, Levi L., ex-Member, Bd. of 
State Char., 661 Woodward Ave. 

Bi Col. W. H., Corps of Engineers, 


. S. A., 246 Belvedere Ave. 


Carpenter, ‘Mrs. N. D., Pres., News- 
boys’ Auxiliary, 138 Bagg St. 
Fisher, J. Morris, Cor. Sec., d’Arcam- 


bal Home of Industry Ass’n., 74 Con- 
gress St. 


Hudson, L. 

Krolik, rs. Sarah E. ., 25 Adelaide St. 
McGraw, Mrs. Sanborn T., 26 Pingree 
McGraw Mrs. Thomas §S., Visitor, Prot- 


mg Orph. Asyl .of Detroit, 81 Al- 
St. 


Post, Dr. James A., Sec., Detroit Ass’n 
of Char., 114 Bates St. 
*Wyman, Hal Rie D. 


Flint. 


Burr, C. B., M. D., Med. Dir., Oak 
Grove Hosp. for Nervous and Mental 
Diseases. 


Grand Rapids. 


Field, Miss Emma, 139 N. Division St. 
Gillespie, Rt. Rev. Geo. D., Chairman, 
State Bd. of Char. 


Hoffister, Harvey J., Pres., Char. Org. 
Soc., 471 Fulton St. 

Niemann, Mrs. Flora, Dist. Nurse of 
Char. Org. Soc. 

Ray ge Mrs. George F., 26 Madison 
ve. 

Wallin, Franklin B., Pres., Bd. Poor 


Com’rs, No, College Ave. 


Hillsdale. 


*Stewart, F. M., Pres., Bd. of Control, 
State Pub. Sch., 36 S. Manning St. 


Kalamazoo. 


O’Brien Very Rev. Franl- A., L.L. D. 


Lansing. 

St. John, J. E., Supt., 
oys. 
*Storrs, L. 
and Char. 


Indus. Sch. for 
C. Sec., State Bd. of Cor. 


Manistee. 
Wente, Mrs. William. 


Midland. 


*Crissey, T. W., Pres., Bd. of Control, 
Mich. Sch. for the Blind. 
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Muskegon. 
Nims F. A., 105 Houston Ave. 


Port Huron. 


Kinney, Mrs. Jane M., Trustee, Eastern 
Mich. aor. for Insane; Nat. Supt. 
Dept. of Prison Work and W. C. T. 
U., 1228 6th St. 


Saginaw. 


Bliss, A. T., Governor; Pres. ex officio, 
State Bd. of Char. and Corr. 

Bliss, Mrs. Allaseba M. 

Light, Hon. Charles W., a, State 
Bd. of Char. and Cor. 


MINNESOTA. 
Austin. 


Shaw, O. W., Member, Bd. of Control, 
State Pub. Sch., Owatonna. 


re 
R C., M. D., Supt., 
"Tt Feeble-Minded. , 
Litchfield. 


Leavitt, S. W., Chairman, State Bd. of 
Control. 


Minn. Sch. 


Long Prairie. 


Lee, Hon. William E., Member, 
Bd. of Control. 


Madison. 
Gammell, H. W., M. D. 


Minneapolis. 
Associated es of spemnapetie. 
*Barton, W. P. = ES 
*Faulkner, Charles ‘Supt. Washburn 
Memorial Orph. Agi. 
*Solenberger, Edwin Assoc. Char. 
Swanson, Miss Anna S., 313 2d Ave, 


State 


South. 
*Towne, Mrs. H. A., 1416 Lindon Ave. 
Owatonna. 
J Mert H. J., State n*g.* State Pub. Sch. 
trill, gGjalen A upt., Minn. State 
Sch. 
Red Wing. 


Johnston, Miss Grace, State Agt., State 
Training Sch. for Boys and Girls. 


St. Cloud. 


Randall, Frank L., Gen. Supt., 
State Reformatory. 


St. Paul. 


Cannon, Ida M., 801 Globe Bldg. 
Dean, Hon. William B., 353 Summit Ave. 
or Major George, oe Engineer’s 


Field, Mrs. T. C., Vice eae Protestant 
rph. Asyl. 251 Dayton Ave. 

*Gutridge, Arthur W., Gen. Sec., Assoc. 
Char., 801 Globe Bidg. 

*Hanson, Miss Shisneee Head Worker, 
The Commons, 460 Jackson St. 


Minn, 
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Haupt, Rev. A. J. D., Member, Ram- 
sey Co. Bible and City Mission Soc.; 
Dir., St. Paul. Soc. for Relief of the 
Poor, 175 igmest St. 

Treen Mrs. C. G., 76 Weston Ave. 

— d, Most Rev. John, 977 Portland 


Kirk’ R. A., 445 Laurel Ave. 
oyes, D. R., Founder, Vice-Pres. and 
reas. of Soc. for Relief of the Poor; 
Dir. Assoc. r., 366 Summit Ave. 
Wirth, Mrs. Jacob, Pres., Hebrew La- 
dies’ Benev. Soc., 536 Ashland Ave. 
Wie H. W., Sec., State Bd. of Con- 
rol. 


Winona. 
Gould, Hon. A. B., Member, State Bd. 
Control. 
Laird, William H. 
Norton, Matthew G. 
Rising, Mrs. F. A., Treas., 


Margaret 
Simpson Home, 351 W. og 


Broad way. 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville. 


Macomber, George, Supt., 


Mo. Training 
Sch. for Boys. 


Chillicothe. 
Debolt, Mrs., L. U., Supt., State Indus. 
fome for Girls: Member, 


Trustees, Odd Fellows Home of Mo. 


Columbia. 

Ellwood, Charles 4, Ph. D., Prof., So- 
ciology, Univ. of ‘Mo. 
Kansas City. 


*Damon, George F., Supt. Kansas City 
nergy ay Ass’n, 1335 Locust St. 


Hanson, J. M Gen. Supt. of Bureau of 
Personal Service, 1333 Locust St. 
Meyer, Au 2806 Independence Ave. 
Scarritt, illiam C. Pres., Assoc. Char., 

American Bank Bld dg 

Savannah. 
Morris, Miss Ellen D. 

St. Louis. 
Booth, Mrs. J. M., 4012 Delmar Ave. 
Cramer, G. A., Pres., Bd. Char. Com’rs., 


Shenandoah and Lemp Aves. 

Eliot, Mrs. Henry W., 2d Vice Pres., 
Humanity Club; 2635 Locust St. 
reen, S. M., Supt. Mo. Sch. for the 
Blind, 1827 Morgan St. 

Greensfelder, Bernard, Sec. Jewish Char. 
Bids. Ed. Union, Commonwealth Trust 

Shevchert, Herman, 1832 Carr St. 

Kempf, Cc. J., Supt., City Workhouse, 
4208 S. Broadway. 

i 4 gr. we Orph. 
Home, 3014 ears St. 
Nurse 
fayette Ave. 

Nage'. Charles, Pres., Mo. Conf. of 

ar. and E% ., 700 Security Bldg. 

*Nolte, Wm. C., Qsago and Virginia Avs. 
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Perry, Miss Mary E., Vice-Pres., Mo. 
State Bd. Char. and Cor. , 12 Vande- 
venter Pl. 

Pepe, Alvin E., “~ of Social Econ- 
omy, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Remmers, Emile G., Supt., St. Louis 
Poorhouse. 

Robi, Adolph, 9th and Carr Sts. 

*Scully, Andrew, 4200 So. Broadway. 

Me =~ 24 e Supt. Chd’n’s Home 
Soc. of Mo. ‘ 810 Olive St. 

*St. Louis Provident Association, 1623 
) an tga St., W. H. McClain, 


ngr. 
Wedneday Club, Y. M. p- a. 
Winchester, Rev. James R., D. ec- 
tor Church of the y RP oan 5572 
Cates Ave. 


MONTANA. 
Butte. 
*Groeneveld, Rev. E. J. 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice. 


*Johnson, A., M. D., Feeble-minded 
Inst. 


Lincoln. 
*Davis, John., Sec., State Bd. of Char. 
and Cor., State House. 
*Heiner, Henry, Tabitha House. 
ee -cgs Mrs. Emma C., 619 South llth 
t. 


Omaha. 

Barton, Guy C., Member, Bd. of Trus- 
tees Child-saving Inst. 

net, George F., Mgr., F. E. & M. V. 


*Clark, Rev. A. W., Supt., Child-sav- 
ing Inst., 18th and Ohio Sts. 

Edwards, Mrs. Amanda M., Vice-Pres., 
State Conf. of Char. and Cor.; Asst. 
Supt. Child-saving Inst., 18th and 
hio Sts. 

Omaha Woman’s Club. 

Redd, Miss Mellie, Matron, Child-saving 
Inst. , 18th and Ohio Sts. 


University Place. 
Seabrooke, Jos. W. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord. 

*Ahern, William J., Sec., State Bd. 
Char. and Cor. 

*Ayres, Philip W., Ph. D. 

Concord Woman’s Club, 3 Liberty St. 

*Evans, Carrie E., 14 Maple St. 

*Larking, Josephine C., 99 N. State St. 

*Streeter, Mrs. Frank S., Chairman, 
State Bd. of Char. and Cor. of New 
Hampshire, 234 N. Main St. 

White, Mrs. Armenia S., Trustee, N. H. 
Orphs.’ Home, Capitol St. 


Dover. 
Wendell, Mrs. C. R. 


Exeter. 


*Follansb Mrs. Ella L., Member, 
= 3d. of Char. and Cor. , 7 High 
t. 


Franklin. 


Blodgett, Mrs. I. N., Trustee, N. H. 
Orphs.’s Home; Pres., N. H. Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. 


Manchester. 
a ~ age Tom W., Supt., State Indus. 


aaa, Mrs. T. W., State Indus. 


Portsmouth. 
*Mathes, Miss Frances A., South Rd. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Arlington. 
Moran,Rev. Thos. J., Catholic Rectory. 


Camden. 


Reeve, Richard H., Sec. and Treas., 
Cooper Hosp., 700 Cooper St. 


East Orange. 


Ferrand, Wilson, Chairman, Essex Co. 
Com., State Char. Aid Ass’n. 


Elizabeth. 
Heg, Hon. James E., 628 Newark Ave. 


Grenloch. 


Currie, Charles F., Supt., Hosp. for the 
Insane. 


Haddonfield. 


Bancroft, Miss Margaret, Founder, Had- 
donfield Training Sch. 


Hoboken. 


Alexander, Mrs. A., Trustee, Indus. Ed- 
ucation; Trustee, State Home for 
Feeble-minded Girls, Castle Point. 


Jamesburg. 
Kalleen, John C. 


Jersey City. 
x “ene Miss Cornelia F., 174 Grand 
ee 
*de Hart, Dr. M., 99 Mercer St. 
Foy, Rev. Francis A., 511 Pavonia St. 
Gopsil, Thomas M., Sec., N. J. State 
eformatory; Treas. , State Char. Aid 


Ass’n, 125 Summit Ave. 
Lockwood, F. M., 92 Danforth Ave. 


Lambertville. 
Ely, Gervas, Trustee, State Reformatory. 


Long Branch. 
Guire, John. 


; 
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Morristown. 
Chisholm, George E., 290 South St. 
Smith, Miss E. C., 61 Franklin St. 
Newark. 


*Clarke, Bertha M., 87 Lincoln Ave. 

Clarke, Samuel, 173 Clinton Ave. 

Colie, Edward M., Vice-Pres;, Orange 
Bureau of Asso. Char., 776 Broad St. 

*Dancy, Charlotte E., 222 Market St. 

*Dennis, Dr. L., Pres., Bureau Asso. 
Char., 30 Central Ave. 

*Ginger, Mina C., 64 Ninth Ave. 

Higbie, James S., 1013 Broad St. J 

*Hoffman, Frederick, Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. 

*McDougall, A. W., Supt., Orange Bu- 
reau Asso. Char., 222 Market St. 

*Melendy Rox! L., Social Settlement. 

*Parry, Wm. H., 800 Broad St. 

Spaeth, Edward. 

*Sweeney, Algernon T., 14 Cottage St. 


New Brunswick. 


Knox, Rev. W. W., 58 Bayard St. 
a ~ James M., Trustee, State Ret. 
ch. 


New Egypt. 


Gaskill, Frank S., Sec., 


Bd. Trustees, 
State Home for Boys. 


Orange. 

Abbott, Augustus W., Agt.. Chd.’s Aid 
and Protective Soc. of the Oranges, 
65 Essex St. 

*Potts, Wm., 65 Essex St. 

Paterson. 


*Davis, Otto W., Norwood Bldg. 


Plainfield. 


Maxson, peaty M., Supt. of Education. 
Strong, Geo. A., 1030 Central Ave. 
Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, Member, State 
r. Aid Ass’n, 125 Crescent Ave. 
Tyler, Mason W., 525 7th St., W. 


Princeton. 
Daniels, W. M., Prof., Princeton Univ. 


South Orange. 


O’Connor, Rt. Rev. 
*Van Wagenen, 


Bieecker, Montrose 
Ave., 


Trenton. 


Willetts Joseph. 


Verona. 

*Heller, Carl, Supt., Newark City Home. 
Vineland. 

ohnstone, R., _ Principal, 


N. q 
Training Sch. for Feeble-minded Girls 
and Boys. 


Westfield, Union Co. 
Lathrop, Miss A. C. 
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NEW MEXICO. 


Raton. 
Apgar, Miss Margarette. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany. 


*Bates, Mrs. Helen Page, State Librar 

*Buck, W. B., State Bd. of Char.” 

Byron M., Supt. State and Alien 

‘oor. 

Doane, Rt. Rev. W. C., Pres., Bd. of 
Mgrs. of Chdn.’s Hosp. and St. Mar- 
garet’s Home for Babies. 29 Elk St. 

*Hebberd, Robert W., Sec., State Bd. 

onan a _ Ca I 

i - D., Inspector, State 
Bd. of Char., The Capitol. 

McCredie, James, Pres., Bd. Governors, 
Albany Hosp.; Mgr. St. Andrew’s 
Soc., 34 Clinton Ave. 

Olcott, Dudley, Governor of Albany 
Hosp.; Trustee Home for Aged Men, 
9 Ten Broeck St. 

Potts, Jesse W., Governor of Albany 
Hosp.; Trustee, Home for Aged Men, 
342 State St. 

Rosendale, Simon W., Com’r, State Bd. 
Char., 57 State St. 


Auburn. 


Osborne, Thomas M., Pres., George Jr., 
Republic. 

Stevenson, Rev. H. B., Librarian, Theol. 
Seminary Library. 


Aurora. 


Lowe, Walter I., Prof., Hist., Pol. and 
Soc. Science, Wells College. 


Bath. 
Davenport, Mrs. John. 

Brooklyn. 
Bergen, Mrs. Tunis G., 101 Willow St. 
Day Albert A., 104 Livingston St. 
De Silver, Carll H., 43 Pierreport St. 
Dreier, Mrs. Margaret, 6 Montague Ter- 


race. 

Roeper, Rev. Guy. 115 Throop Ave 
Litchfield, Edward H., Com’r, State Bd 
Char., 2 Montague Terrace. 
McDonnell, Rt. Rev. C. E, 367 Clermont 


ve. 

McNamee, Rev. Joseph, 563 Sterling P. 
*Nichols, Wm. I., 280 Prospect Place. 
Notman, John, 136 Joralemon St. 
Owens, Joseph E., 189 Montague St. 
Peabody George Foster 28 Monroe Place. 
*Wakeman, Arthur E., 61 Poplar St. 
*Steel, Miss Laura A, 25 Java St. 


Buffalo. 


*Almy, Frederick, Sec., Buffalo Char. 

Org. -, 165 Swan St. 

Gratwick, W. H., Com’r, State Bd. Char., 
877 Ellicott Sq. 

Lee, Porter R., 165 Swan St. 

Letchworth, O. P., 189 Tonawanda St. 

"aay, Miss Louise, 404 Seneca 

t. 


Munro, Josiah G., 61 Erie Co. Bank 


bem aie 
Randall, Lillian Craig, M. D., Riverside 
Hosp. 


LIST OF 
Smith, T. Guilford, Pres., Char. Org. 
Soc., O. Drawer 156. 
Wilcox, Ansley, Trustee, Char. Org. 
Soc.; Trustee, Buffalo Gen. Hosp., 684 


Ellicott Sq. 
Williams Miss Martha T., Treas., Chdn’s 
Hosp., 1226 Main St. 


Canaan Four Corners. 


Mayo, W. W., Supt. Berkshire Indus. 
Farm. 


Dobbs Ferry. 
Johnson, Charles H. 


Dunkirk. 
Nelson, Joseph. 


Ensenore. 
Letchworth, Josiah, Glenwood Beach. 


Freeville. 
Parker, John A., George Jr., Republic 


Gouverneur. 

Aldrich, Hon. Newton, Com’r State Bd. 
of Char. 
Greenport. 

Jeommp,, Bev. Charles A., Long Island, 


Hamilton. 
Goodhue, Prof. E. W., Colgate Univ. 
Thomas, Ralph W. 

Hudson. 


*Bruce, ,Hortense V., M. D., 


Supt. 
House of Refuge for Women. 


ithaca. 


Fetter, Frank A., Prof. of Economics, 
Cornell Univ. 

Willcox, Walter F., Prof., Political Econ- 
omy and Statistics, Cornell Univ. 

Williams George R., io Library Bldg. 


Keesville. 
Kite, ey, ——— Ann Esher, M.- 
rphan,” Cit osp. an rph. Asyl., 
Ogdensburg x. Y. s ’ 
Kingston. 
Sahler, C. O., M. D. 


Long Island City. 

Thiry, J. H., 181 Academy St. 
Mastic. 

Floyd, Augustus, Moriches P. O. 


Mt. Vernon. 
Lindon, L. J., 47 N 9th Ave. 


Newburg. 
=. Mrs. Frederick D., Vice-Pres., 
Assoc. Char.; Chairman, Agency for 


Dependent Chdn of _ the 


State 
Aid Ass’n, 21 Grand St. 


Char. 


MEMBERS: 
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New York. 

Abbott, Rev. Lyman, L.L. D., Editor The 
Outlook 4th Ave. 

Agnew, A. G., 45 Wall St. 

Andrews, Constant A., Vice-Pres., Ass’n 
for Relieving Condition of the Poor; 
Member ex-Com Char. Org. Soc., 606 
Madison Ave 

*Ayres Philip W., Ph. D., 
mer School 
Org. Soc. 

Bannard, Otto T., 
Soc., 26 Broad St. 

Barnard, Henry Savoy Hotel. 

*Barrows Mrs. Isabel C., Official Re- 
porter and Editor of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 135 E. 15th St. 

*Barrows, Samuel J., Cor. 
Ass’n of N. Y., 1385 E 15th 

Barry, J. J., Superior Council St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Soc., 1169 Boston Road 

*Bauer, Frederick E., Supt., Bureau of 
Dependent Children, 66 3d Ave. 

Benjamin, Eugene S., 49 Lafayette wt 

Benjamin, M. W., 18th and 5th Ave 

Berger, W. j-. 379 Broadway. 

Bethel Sisterhood, 240 E 60th St. 

Booth, Miss Mary W., Directress, Lin- 
coln Hosp. and Home, E. l4lst St. 

Borg, Sidney C., 20 Nassau St. 

Boyle, a F., 140 E. 44th St. 

Brace, C. Loring, Sec., Chdn’s Aid Soc., 
105 E. 22d St. 

Brenner, Victor D., 107 2d Ave. 

Bryce, Miss Edith, *, LW. 54th St. 

Butler, Edmond j. Vice-Pres., Soc. of 
St. Vincent de Paul of N. Y. City, 
102 W. 42d St. 

Butler, Miss Helen C., Member, Bd. of 
— State Char. Aid Ass’n, 550 Park 

*Byers, Joseph P., Randall’s Island. 

*Carstens, C.,'105 E. 22d St. 

Choate, Hon. Joseph H., 44 Pine St. 

Clark, Miss Mary lida, Asst. Sec. State 
Char. Aid Ass’n, 105 E 22d St. 

Connor, F., 4 E. 42d St. 

Crimmins, John D., Chairman, Advisory 
Bd. Seton Hosp. ; St. Vincent’s Hosp. ; 
Roman Catholic Orph. Asyl.; Found- 
ling Asyl., 50 E. 59th St. 

Daly, Joseph F., 54 Wall ay 

*Damer, Miss Annie, 330 E. 19th St. 

*Davidson, Miss E. E. Coshter, Char. 
Org. Soc., 105 E. 22d St. 

Davies, Mrs. Lucie R., 22 E. 45th St. 

Delano, Miss Jane A., Girls’ and Pri- 
mary Depts., House ‘of Refuge, 426 E. 
26th St. 

De Peyster, Mrs. Beekman, Com’r State 
Bd. Char., 101 W. 8ist St. 

Devare, C., *Supt., Abigail Free School 
and Kindergarten 170 Sullivan St. 
Devine, Edward T., Sec., Char. Org. Soc., 

105 E. 22d St. 


Dougherty, James E., 1181 Crotona Park, 

Dougherty, Rev James 5, Tae ee Rec- 
tor Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 
2 Lafayette Place. 

Duer, W. A., 115 Broadway. 

*Easton, Dr. Christopher, 
Hospital. 

Eichbauer, Miss C. M., 
Agt., Char. Org. 


Director Sum- 
in Philanthrophy, Char. 


Trustee, Char. Org. 


Sec., Prison 
St. 


Metropolitan 


Investigating. 
Sec., 105 E. 22d St. 
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Einstein, Mrs. William, Pres. Emanuel 
Sisterhood of Personal Service, 318- 
320 E. 82d St. 

Eliot, Miss Ada, 130 E. 27th St. 

Ely, Robert E.. Sec., ‘the League for 
Political Education, 23 W. 44th St. 
Emerson, Mrs. Sarah H., Pres., Women’s 

Prison Ass’n and yg oll T. Hopper 
Home, 425 West End.A 
Fallon, John j., Peahtensinry, " Blackwell’s 


Islan 

Farley, The Most Rev. John M., 452 
Madison Ave. 

an Stephen, Treas., Cath. Orph. 
Asyl., 39 ambers St. 


Fenn, Charles H., 515 Lexington Ave. 

Fitzgerald, ; ie * '817 Cauldwell Ave. 

io ~~ Rev. Mallick J., 2 Lafayette 

ace. 

*Flagg, Miss H. G., Park Ave Hotel. 

*Folks, Homer, Sec. State Charities Aid 
Association. 

Forbes, James, Special Officer, Char. Org. 
Soc., 105 E. 22d S.. 


S., 530 5th Ave. 

Fullerton, Mrs. Marietta, 143 E. 30th St. 

Goodyear, Miss Caroline, 1947 Broadway. 

Gould, Elgin R. L., Member, Tenement 
House om., Char. Org. Soc., 281 4th 


Ave. 

Griswold, Mrs. Chester, 23 W. 48th St. 

*Grosvenor, Willis Lee, 105 E. 22d St. 

Halligarten, Charles L., 74 Broadway. 

Heinsheimer, L. A., 27-29 Pine St. 

Hellman, Mrs. Theodore, 36 W. 75th St. 

Hernsheim, Mrs. Joseph, Directress, 
Montefiore Home for ‘Chronis Inv- 
lids; Member, > -— Char. Org. 
Soc., 307 W. 106 

Higginson, aines. , -_ pe of 
eer House o Refuge, 16 E. 41st 
t. 

*Hilles, C. D., Townsend Bldg., Broad- 
way and 25th rs 

Hitch, Allerton D. & Co., 138 Front St. 

Hoagland, Miss S. W., 208 E. 50th St. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M., Treas., Westches- 
ter Temporary Home, White Plains, 
11 E. 7ist St. 


Protectory, 30-32" ’ Varicn St. 


Huyler, John S Gs Irving Place. 
Huntington, Rev. W. R., D., Rector, 
Grace Church, 804 Broadway 
Hurst, Wm. H., 54 Broad St. 
Isaacs, Isaac Sec., United Hebrew 
Char., 52 William St. 
joan. Theo. F., 10 W. 43d St. 
Jacobi, M. D.,, 19 E. 47th St. 
ennings Mie Annie B., 48 Park Ave. 
osephi,. "Isaiah, 53 Lafayette PI. 
<ahn, Otto H., 8 E. 68th St. 
‘Kellogg Paul’ U., 105 E. 22d St. 
*Kelly, Mrs. Florence, 105 E. 22d St. 
*Kenneday, Paul, 20 Jones St. 
Kidder, Edward H., 17 Battery Place. 
*Kunzmann, Frank, Inspector, State Bd. 
Char., 287 4th Ave 
Kursheedt, M. 35 Warren St. 
Lehman, ey 16 Williams St. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


Loeb, James, Box 1193. 
Loeb, orris, Ph. D., 273 nie Ave. 
Low, Hon. Seth, 30 E. 
Lowell, Mrs. C. R., Char hg Soc., 120 
E. 30th St. 


*Lowenstein, Solomon, 356 2d Ave. 
Lyon, A. M., 1700 Broadway. 

Maillard, Henry, Pres., French Benev. 
Soc. and Hosp., 116 W. 25th St. 
Marks, Marcus M., Dir., Educational Al- 

liance, 687 Broadway. 
Marshall, Charles H., 45 William St. 
McKim, John A., Mer., State Char. Aid 
Ass’n, 6 E 74th S 
McMahon, Rev. D. <3 tvisor, Cath. 
Char., N. Y. City, ‘a . 21st St. 
Miller, George N., M.D., 811 Madison 


Ave. 
Mills, D. O., 15 Broad St. 
Moore, William H. H., 51 Wall St. 


Heogen, Mrs. J. Pierpont, 219 Madison 
ve, 
Moulton, Franklin W., 


59 Wall St. 
New York Association for Imp. the Con- 
dition of -— cm W. H. Allen, Sec., 
105 E. 22d. 


New York Public Library, 40 Lafayette 
, J. S. Billings, Director. 
Ollesheimer, Mrs. ., Pres., Women’s 
Conf., of the Soc. for Ethical Culture, 
Savoy Hegel. 
Parsons, 


y- 

. J. P., Rector, St. . -U 

ar Episcopal Church, 227 : 
t. 

Peterson, Frederick, M.D., 4 W. 50th 
Philbin, Eugene A., 
Catholic Orph. Asyl., 54 William St. 

Porter, D. C., 280 280 Broadway. 
Powell, Mrs. Sarah H., 324 W. 58th St. 
Pulleyn John J., 171 W. 94th St. 
Reynolds, James ’B., 7 W. 43d St. 
-— | age a Pres., ‘United Hebrew Char., 
Rice, Mrs. William B., Vice-Pres., State 
Char. Aid Ass’n; Member, Exec. 
Com. Char. Org. Soc., 17 W. ‘6th St. 
Robb, J. Hampden, 23 23 Park Ave. 
Robinson, Mrs. Beverley, 42 W. 37th St. 
*Robinson, George B., Pres. N. Y. 
Catholic Protectory, 415 Broome St. 
Rodrigue, John J., 415 Broome St. 
Russell, Charles Howland, 15 Broad St. 
Sanford, Miss Mary R., Member, Gov- 
ernin Cacaae Consumers’ League, 25 E. 


Trustee, Roman 


30th 

“Sennen, “Michael J., Vice-Pres., St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Soc.; Member, ‘State Bd. 
Char., 51 Chambers St. 

Schiff, Mortimer L., 27 Pine St. 

Schurz, Carl, 16 E. 64th — 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa, Md a en 
State Car. Aid Ass’ n, 39 ee 

Scott, Miss E. L., Registrar, ri ‘the. 
Soc., 105 E. 23d St. 

Seligman, Isaac N., 21 Broad St. 

Sherman, William “Watts, M Mer. Soc. for 
Reformation of Juvenile linquents, 

ve 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Smith, Rev. C. B., Rector Emeritus, St. 
James’ Church; Member, Exec. Com. 
City Mission Soc., 101 E. 69th St. 

Smith, Mrs. F. S., Member, State Char. 
Aid Ass’n, 145 W. 58th St. 

i H., Pres. serine Arms of 

City, 10 Wall S 


Smith, Stephen, M. D., Com’ r State Bd. 
Char. , 8 W. 92d. 

Solomon, Henry, Vice Chairman, Exec. 
Com. Montefiore Home; Soc. for Aid 
of Jewish Prisoners, 58 E. 65th St. 

*Spencer, Rev. Anna Garlin, 27 W. 67th 
St. 


Speyer, Pam, Treas., Provident Loan 
Soc. of N. Y.; Treas., Uuniv. Settle- 
ment Soc. of N. , 257 Madison Ave. 

Stern, Louis, 993 5th ‘Ave. 

Stern, Benjamin, 32 W. 23d St. 

Stewart, Miss Anita, 24 W. Sith St. 

Stewart Lispenard, Pres., State Com, of 
Prisons, 31 Nassau St. 

Stewart, Mrs, William R., 24 W. 57th St. 

Stimson, D. M., M. D., 11 W. 17th St. 

Stokes, James, 49 Cedar St. 

Strassburger, Conrad, Sec., St. Joseph’s 
Asyl, 414 6th St. 

Strassburger, Peter F., 414 6th St. — 

Strickland, Mrs. F. P., Supt., Applica- 
tion Bureau, Char. Org. Soc. 105 E. 
22d St. 

Tierney, Myles, N. Y. Catholic Protec- 
tory, 317 Riverside Drive. 

Tod, J. Kennedy, Trustee, Chdn.’s Aid 
Soc., 45 Wall St. 

Tucker, Frank., 105 E. 22d St. 

Ward, J. S., jr., Die, N. ¥. 
Ass’ u for Imp. Condition o 
1 Breadway. 

Wardwell William T., Pres., Red Cross 
Hosp.; Pres., Good Samaritan Disp., 
26 Breadway. 


uv. Asyl.; 
the Poor, 


Weber, Leonard, M. D., Pres., St. 
Mark’s Hosp., 25 W. 46th St. 
Webster, David, M. D., Surg. and Dir., 


Manhattan Eye and Ear I osp.; Trus- 


tee, N. Y. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and 
Hosp., 327 Madison Ave. 
Weeks, F. Delano, Sec., Soc. of the 


Lying-in Hosp.; Trustee, Chdn.’s Aid 
Soc., 45 William St. 


Wendell, Everet Janson, Sec., Bd. 
Mers.. ouse of Ref., N. Y. City 

West, - E. —* E. 11th St. 

Wheelock, eorge G., . D., Member, 
Bd. Mers., State Chan Aid Ass’n, 75 
Park Ave. 

White, Horace H., 18 W. 69th St. 

*Williams, Mornay, Pres., N. Y. Juv. 
Asyl., 59 Wall St. 


Wilson, Miss M. 


A., Char. Org. Soc. 15 
E. 125th St. 


Witherbee, Frank S., Mgr., House of 
Refu Mer., Orthopedic Hosp., 71 
Srontes my. 

Yandell, Mrs. L. P., 24 E. 23d St. 

Young, George W., 59 Cedar St. 
Ogdensburg. 

St .Theresa, Sister, Ogdensburg City 


Hosp. and Orph. Asyl., 47 King St. 


Peekskill. 
*Kinkead, Rev. T. L. 
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Pelham Manor. 
Coleman, Caryl. 


Potsdam. 


Clarkson, Miss A., Sec., 


St. Lawrence 
Co. Visiting Com. 


Poughkeepsie. 


Newbold, Miss Catherine A., Mgr., Hud- 
son River State Hosp. 


Putnam, Miss Emma, Hudson River 
State Hosp. 

Rochester. 

Crane, fae A., Com’r, Dept. Char. 
an or. 

Landsberg, Max, Ph. D., Sec., United 
ewish Char. of Rochester, 
rph. Asyl. Ass’n of Western N. Y., 
420 E. Main St. 

Stoddard, Enoch Vine, M. D., Vice- 
Pres., State Bd. of Char.,” 62 S. 
Washington St 
Rondout. 

Burtsell, Richard L., D. D., 157 Broad- 
way. 

Scarborough. 

Law, Mrs. W. W. 
Syracuse. 

Carson, J. C., M. D., Supt., Syracuse 
State Inst. for Feeble-minded Chdn. 

McCarthy, Dennis, Member, State Bd. 
of Char., 905 James St. 


Moore, Miss Marion I., 357 S. Warren St. 
see Public Library. 


owne, Arthur W., 146 Holland St. 
Troy. 
Wares. Walter P., Trustee, Samaritan 
os 
Xavier, Sister M. F., Superior and 


es., Bd. of Trustees, Mt. Magdalen 

Sch. of Indus. and Reformatory of 
the Good Shepherd, People’s Ave. 
Utica. 

Amphian, Rev. Bro., St. Vincent’s Ind. 
Sch. 
Watertown. 

Washburn, J. R., Supt. of the Poor. 


West Chester. 
Henry, Rev. Bro,, N. Y. Catholic Pro- 


tectory. 
Leontine, Rev. Bro., N. Y. Cath. Protec- 


tory. 


West New Brighton. 


Curtis, Mrs. Anna S., Sec., Char. Org. 
Soc. of Castleton ,Bard Ave. 


Curtis, Miss Elizabeth B., Bard Ave. 
West Seneca. 
Baker, Rev. N. H., Supt., Soc. for the 


Protection of Destitute ‘Cath. Chdn. 
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White Plains. 


Pierce, James W., Supt. Westchester 
Temporary Home for ee Chdn. 
Schmid, H. Ernest, M. 
Yonkers. 
*Brown, George R., Supt. Leake and 
Watts’ Orph. House. 
*Brown, Mrs. George R., Leake and 
Watts’ Orph. House. 


Butler, Miss Mary Marshall. 
Parsons, Miss Florence J., Gen. Sec., 
The Woman’s Institute. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro. 
Streeter, Wm. B., Supt., Childn.’s 
Home. 
Oxford. 
Rogers, Winston. 


Raleigh. 
Denson, Miss Daisy, Sec. Bd. of Char. 


OHIO. 


Athens. 
Armstrong, Elza. 


Bucyrus. 


Lemert, Mrs. Mary L., Co. Bd. of Visi- 
tors. 


Chauncey. 

Baker, N. W., Supt., Athens Co. Inf. 
Cincinnati. 

*Allison, James, Gert. House of Refuge. 

*Crouse, Meigs po aet » The Chdn.’s 
Home, 312 


Emery, Mrs. Thomas 7. Asso. Char., 
Walnut Hills. 

Fleischmann, Hon. Julius, Mayor of 
Cincinnati. 

Gamble, James M., 1430 Union Trust Bldg. 

*Hubbard, Charles Meredith, Gen. Sec., 
Asso. Char. 

Isaacs, Mrs. Moses, Member, Bd of 
Governors of United Jewish Char., 725 
Hopkins St 


a J. E., 206 W. Pearl St. 

vy, Harry M., oe Pew Bldg. 

Lowenstein, S. C., a United Jew- 
ish Char., 731 W. 


MacDonald, Alexander, Box 872. 
Moe i Wm., City Bldg. 


Mar Miss Hannah, ol"t , United 
ewish Char. , 731 W. 6th St. 
Nelson, Rev. F. H., sooer. Christ’s 
a ag ss r = 4th rt i 
vii incoln Ave. 
Poland, ‘Lawrence, D Dir., House of Ref- 
oat ow Fé = St. 
hmi 
Senter, "bias Exe. Com. 
United Jewish om be pet titchell Bldg. 
Strauss, Mrs. Laura, irman, Work- 


room Com. Asso. Char., 3470 Knott St. 
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St. Vincent de Paul Society, 3d 
Vine Sts. ’ a 


= Rev. ne A., Trustee, Asso. 


har. 
*White, as O., 308 Front St. 
Ba ny B., 304 Broadway. 
Wright enry C., Supt., Cincinnati 
nion Bethel, 306 Front S 
Circleville. 
*Dunton, Dr. O. H. 
Cleveland. 


Barnett, Gen. James, Bethel Asso. Char., 
697 Euclid ‘Ave. 

Cadwallader, Starr, Head of House, 
—_— Social Settlement, 40 Cornell 
t. 

Cleveland _ Maneaianet Charities, 309 

omy Meg 

see | ev. Harris R., Dir. of St. Char. 

Cor., 431 Sibley St. 

Gries, Rabbi Moses J., Trustee, Council 
Educational Alliance, 45 Oakdale St. 
Howard, Adams B., M. 
Cleveland State Hosp. 
“jogtson fe = F., Associated Char. 
ohnson atilda & 260 Euclid Ave. 
Lohman, Dr. John H., 441 Prospect St. 
Perkins, Douglas, 907 Prospect St. 


D., Supt, 


a. Henry C., Member, Ohio Bd. 
tate Char. 
nom, A. H., Supt. 


, Cleveland Prot. 
— Ae. 1460 St. Clair St. 
Shurtleff, G. W., Y. M. C. A. 


Columbus. 
Bell, hae Ws Steward, Ohio Inst. for the 


rt. 

Eagleson, W. S., Supt., Asso. Char., 
40 S. 3d St. 

*Ellis, Otis K Saet, , Franklin Co. Inf. 

Grumman, Mrs, D. J., Member, Female 
Benev. Soc., The Normandie. 

Haig, James. 

*Heer, F. J., E. Main St. 

Herrick, a ei tg  # 

Howe, Frank Oy . Char. of 


Columbus, a it. Gs 
Jargon, F Neva M eS, Clerk Ohio Bd. 


tate Char. 
Kilbourne, ames Trustee, Chdn.’s 
Osp. 5 ice-Pres., Neighborhood 


Lakin, Milton ot 66 W. 2d Ave. 


Martin, Miss Margaret, Board of State 
Charities. 


Platt, Rutherford H., Member, Ohio 
Bd. State Char. g 1%, F- State. 
*Shirer, H d. State Char. 

Smead, Dr. George L., Supt., Ohio 
Inst. for the Blind. 
Dayton. 

Allen, ne A., Sec., Asso. Char., 
231 Jefferson, St. 

Resolds, L. D., Member Asso. Char. 


Harrisburg. 
“Mejaley, J. B., Dir., Franklin Co. 
nf. 
Hillsboro. 


ae, Mrs. Sine a Supt., Highland 
Co, ‘Children’s 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Ironton. 
*Rogers, Miss Sarah A., Chdn.’s Home. 


Jackson. 


Jacobs, Dr. Philander. 


Kenton. 
Ccok, S. H. 


Lancaster. 


*Adams, Col. C. B., Supt., Boys’ Indus. 
Sch. 


Lima. 


*Prophet, H. S., Pres., Asso. Char., 414 
North St. 


Lisbon. 
ni. E. R., Supt., Columbiana Co. 
nf. 


Mansfield. 
Baetzly, Rev. Oliver D., St. 
Lutheran Study. 


*Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Member, Ohio Bd. 
State Charities. 


Luke’s 


Bushnell, Martin B., Trustee, Columbus 
State ‘Hosp., 34 Sturgis Ave. 
nard, James A., Supt., Ohio State 


Reformatory. 

Locke, Rev. W. H., Chaplain, Ohio State 
Reformatory. 
Marietta. 


Follett, Hon. M. D., Member, 
State a 


Ohio Bd. 
Hopewer. Trustee, Washington 
Co. Ch Man 'S a. - 


Sniffen, W. A., Treses, 


Washington 
Co. Chdn.’s Home. 


Marion. 


“Chstetton, Geo. B., Jr., 288 Mt. Vernon 
ve. 
Hurr, W. F., Supt., Co. Inf. 


Marysville. 
Moder, George. 


Newark. 
Krieg, J. C., Supt., Licking Co. Chdn.’s 
Home. 


New Vienna. 


Trimble, R. T., Trustee, Clinton Co. 
Chdn.’s Home. 
Oberlin. 
Currier, Rev. A. H., D. D., Oberlin 
Theol. Sem., 105 Elm St 


Pond, Rev. C.'N., D. D., Northern Sec. 
and Treas. of Indus. Missionary Ass’n 
of Alabama, 199 W. College St. 
Piqua. 

Trustees of Washington Township. 


Richwood. 
Cheney, C. S. 
42 
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Sidney. 

McClung, J. H., Supt., Chdn.’s Home. 
Springfield. 

Lenhart, Adam, Supt., Clark Co. 
Chdn.’s Home. 
So. Columbus. 

*Johnston, W. S., Stat. C, R. F. D. 
Toledo. 

Tobey, H. A., M. D., Supt., Toledo 


State Hosp. 


Troy. 


Barnes, Mrs. Martha. 
Knoop Children’s Home. 


Wilmington. 
Oren, Jesse N. 


Wooster. 


McIntire, E. D., Supt., Wayne Co. Inf. 


Youngstown. 
Frazier, S. R., Ph. D., Pres., Humane 
Soc.; Trustee, Chdn’s Home. 
Harlow, Miss Elizabeth, Supt., Glen- 
wood Chdn.’s Home. 
OREGON. 
Portland. 
“Gardner, W. T., Supt., Boys’ and 
Girls’ ‘Aid Soc, of Oregon. 
Mears, Mrs. W. Aten, 241 N. 22d St. 
*Miller, Byron E., 530 Montgomery St. 
*Trumbull, Mrs. B. H., 321 sorbet St. 
Walpole, William R., Sec. , City Bd. of 


Char., 305 Jefferson St. 

Wise, Rev. Dr. Stephen S., 1st Vice- 
Pres., Conf. of Char, and Cor. of 
State of Oregon, 233 W. 24th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny. 


*Milligan, Rev. John L., 
Nat. Prison Asso. 


£2 BD, Bee 


Carlisle. 
Pratt, Col. 


School. 


R. H., L.L.D., Supt., Indian 


Glen Mills. 
*Hamilton, Charles S., House of Ref- 


uge. 
*Nibecker, F. H., A. M. 


Kane, McKean Co. 
Davis, Joshua. 


Lancaster. 


Lancaster Charitable Society. 
Rev. Chas. T. Knox, Secretary. 


Morganza. 
Quay, J. A,, 
Sch. 


Supt., 
form 


Pennsylvania Re- 
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Overbrook. 


Allen, Edward E., Supt., Pennsylvania 
Inst. for the Blind. 
Sinepeee, Mrs. William, Jr., Vice-Pres., 
. a 


Philadelphia. 


Bernheimer, Charles S., College Settle- 
mete of Philadelphia, 1904 N. Frank- 


n St. 

Biddle, Cadwalader, ex-officio Gen. Agt. 
and Sec., Bd. of Public Char., 1225 
Sansom St. 

— Miss Mary A., 


*Can bell, Mrs, M. A., 900 N. 2ist St. 

Childrens’ Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Elizabeth Kerr, Supt., 321 S. 
12th St. 

Cochran, Miss a M., 131 S. 22d St. 

Cobb, Mrs. M. E Sec., Foulke and 
Long Inst. for Orph. Girls, Lang- 
borné, Pa.; Pres., Asso. Com. of 
Women on Police Matrons, 3229 Pow- 


ellton Ave, 
Coe Settlement, The, 433 Christian 
Davis, Mrs. H. C., ar Spruce St. 
*Duffy, Rev. J. P., Supt., Home Mis- 
sionary Soc. of “Philadelphig, 533 


Arch St. 
Fisher, Miss E. W., 1502 Pine St. 
2043 Arch St. 


*Foss, Miss Helen, 


3401 Powellton 


Garrett, Hon. Philip C., Pres., Educa- 
tional Ass’n; Pres., Indian Rights 
Ass’n; _Vice-Pres., Soc. for rg. 


Char., Logan P a 
Harrison, Alfred C., 400 Chestnut St. 
Herzburg, Max, Pres., Soc. of United 

Hebrew Char. of Philadelphia; Pres., 

na, Conf. Jewish Char., DeLong 


dg. 

jemee> . LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St. _ 

enks, —s Story, Dir., Philadelphia 
Soc. for Org. Char., 1937 Arch St. 

Jenks, Mrs. William F., Member, Bd. 
of Megrs., Visiting Nurse Soc., 920 
Clinton St. 

Lindsay, Samuel McCune, Ph. 
Prof. of Sociology, Univ. 
sylvania. 

L brand, Mrs. W. M., The Clinton. 
arsh, Benjamin C., 115 S. 22d St. 
Mackay-Smith, Right Rev. Alexander, Co- 

adjutor Bishop of Pennsylvania, 2105 
4 alnut St. 
aor. Miss Mary D., Soc. for Org. 
Chestnut Hill. 
Meredith, Miss C. K., 126 S. Van Pelt 


Asst. 
of *Penn- 


St. 
Norris, Mrs. Rollin, 917 Pine St. 
Parrish, Miss Helen L., Dir., Soc. for 
Org. Char., 1135 Spruce St. 
Platt, Miss Laura .. Pres., Pennsyl- 


vania Ass’n Working Women’s Clubs, 
237 S. 18th St. 


Puncheon, Mrs. E. A., Supt., Pennsyl- 
vania Soc. to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, 217 S. Broad § 


t. 
*Ramsey, Miss Ethel, 4317 Sansom St. 
Richmond, Miss Mary E., Gen. Sec., 
Philadelphia Soc. ton Org. Char., Ss. 
E. Cor. 1th and Walnut Sts. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


Schoff, Mrs. Frederick, Pres., Nat. Con 
of Mothers; Chairman of Tadue 
Problem Section and Com. on Proba- 
tion Officers’ New Centu Club of 
at, Willian 3418 Buses St. 

Scott, — H., Pres., 

Mission 
pon al 1211 Clover St. 
"aierrieas, Dr. Anna P., 3926 Chestnut 


Sibley, Miss Florence, Chairman, Whit- 
ford Lodge Com. Penns ylvania p ton 


Whosoever 
Home of 


of Women Workers; Sec., Seaside 
House for Invalid Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J., 235 S. 18th St. 

Whitaker, t. Rev. O. W., 12th and 


w ; Walnut \ S 

in sa ec., The Magdalen Soc. 

of Philadelphia, 4028 Walnut St. 

Wolf, Louis, Pres., Aux. Branch United 
Hebrew Char., 608 Chestnut St. 

*W oodward, George, M. D., Chdn’s Aid 
Society. 


Pittsburg. 


*Montgomery, Mrs. Alice B., Probation 
office, r. 10 Court House 
Thompson, W. H., State Supt., Chidn’s 
Home Soc. of Pennsylvania, 309 Ham- 

ilton Bldg. 


Rosemont. 

Garrett, John B., M Penn. H t 
Ph niladet Iphia. ™ = 
Scranton. 


Ripple, Ezra H., Pres., Bd. Assoc. Char. 


Somerset. 
*Colborn, Lewis C. 


South Bethlehem. 


Drown, Thomas M., Pres., Lehigh Univ. 


Webster, Charles E., Principal Asst. En- 
gineer, N. Y., C. & H. R. R. 
Swarthmore. 

*West, Newton P., Pres., Associated 
Char. 


Topton, Berks Co. 
Raker, Rev. John H. 


West Philadelphia. 


Innes, Rev. Robert F., Home of the 
Merciful Saviour for Crippled Chdn., 
4400 Baltimore Ave. 


Wilkes Barre. 
Shaspe, Miss Elizabeth M., 80 W. River 
St. 


Womelsdorf. 
Yundt, Rev. Thomas M., Supt. and Sec., 


Bethany Orph.’s Home. 
York. 
Small, Samuel, Trustee, State Hospital 


for Lunatics at Harrisburg. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan. 
De Goenago, Dr. 
Charities. 
Willoughby, W. F. 
West, Max. 


Francisco R., Dir. of 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Howard. 

*Eastman, James H., Supt., Sockanosset 
Sch. for Boys; Oaklawn Sch. for 
Girls. . 

*Keene, George F., M.D., Supt. State 
Hosp. for Insane. ; 

*Nutting, Rev. James H., Chaplain, State 
Institutions. 

Newport. 


Betton, Miss Elizabeth L., 138 Gibbs Ave. 


Burdick, Truman, reas., Newport 
Hospita 

Chadwick, Mrs F. E., Naval War Col- 
ege. 


Charity Organization Society. 

Gerry, Elbridge T., Counsel Soc. for 
Prevention Cruelty to Chdn., (office 
297 4th Ave., New York City.) 

*Hunter, Miss Anna F., Member, Bd. of 
Reference, Char. Org. Soc., 20 Kay 
St. 

North Kingston. 

Rodman, Robert F., 
Char. and Cor. 


Nyatt. 
*Smith, George Lewis, 
Bd. of Char. and Cor. 
Pontiac. 


McCusker, James F., Member, 
Char. and Cor. 


Member, State Bd. 


Member, State 


State Bd. 


Providence. 


Carpenter, Mrs. F. W., 276 Angell St. 


*Cheney, Mrs. Edward S., Dir., Assoc. 
Char., 201 Pond St. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary K., Gen. Megr., 


for Org. Char., 32° Westminster 


St 
Cummings, Matthew J., Overseer of the 
Poor, 616 Eddy St. 


Dealey, James Q., Prof., Brown Univ. 


Gammell, pile, 50 S Main St. 

Gardner, oor 5, , 54 Stimson St. 

Goddard, -» Member, Bd. State 
Char.’ and Cor. 

Kirby, John W., 53 Cypress St. 

Olney, Frank F., Member, Bd. State 
Char. and Cor. 

Peckham, Charles H., Sec., Bd. State 
Char. and Cor. 

Read, Walter Aw Member, Bd. State 
Char. and 


“Teeee, Miss Charlotte L., 260 An- 

ge 

Watson, John J., Jr., Member, Bd. State 
har. and Cor. 

Wightman, Walter R., Agt., State Char. 
and Cor. 

Wilson Prof. G. G., Brown Univ. 

Wilson, Ellery H., East Providence. 
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Woonsocket. 

*Boucher, Phillipe, Member, Bd. F seed 
Char. and Cor., 14 Cumberland $ 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia. 

Joyner, Archdeacon Edmund N, 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis. 

Samfield, Max, M. D., Pres., Relief 
Ass’n, 31 Market St. 
Nashville. 

Battle, Miss Fanny, 435 N. Market St. 

Hammond, Mrs. Jonn D., Vice Pres., 
Woman’s Bd. Home Missions, Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church, S., 200 Farrell 


Ave. 
Herman, Mrs. Carrie, 313 N. High St. 
oe > nee W. C., Supt., Tenn. Indus. 


Lewinthal, Rabbi Isidore, 1912 West End 


Ocmen, James A., 612 Monroe St. 


TEXAS. 
Dallas. 

Buckner, Rev. R. C., 
Buckner Orph. Home, 
Dallas; 
Texas. 


Gen. Mgr. 
hae - Hosp., = 
Pres., Prisoners’ Aid Ass’n of 


New Braunfels. 


Clentens, W., Chairman, 


Penitentiary 
Board. 


San Antonio. 
Breckenridge, G. W. 


VERMONT. 


Battleboro. 

Lawton, S. E., M. D., Supt. and Phys. 
Battleboro Retreat, 75 Linden St. 
Montpelier. 

*Wright, Rev. J. Edward, 19 Baldwin St. 


Vergennes. 
Andrews, S. A., ex-Supt., Vermont In- 
dus. Sch. 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria. 
Burke, Miss Virginia R., Pres., Co-op- 


erative Char. Ass’n, 208 Wilkes St. 

Robinson, Rev. Robert B., Gen. Fin. Agt., 
ponents Indus. Sch., 801 E. Madison 
t. 


Falls Church. 


Gundry, Miss Mattie, 
inded. 


Sch. for Feeble- 
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Hampton. 

Frissell, Rev. H. B., D.D., Principal 
Hampton Normal and Agr. Inst. 
Hanover. 

Saye, John H., Pres., Virginia Manual 

bor Sch. of the Negro Reformatory 
Ass’n of Hanover. 
Lexington. 
Tucker, Mrs. Henry St. George. 


Norfolk. 
Roper, John L. 


Petersburgh. 


Drewry, W. F., M.D., Supt. 
State Hosp.; 
Char. and Cor. 


Richmond. 


*Cabanis, Miss S. H., 108 N. 7th St. 
*Davis, George B., Supt. Public Char.; 
Supt., Almshouse; Member, Bd. Prison 


eform. 
Gulley, Miss A., 108 N. 7th St. 


Central 
Treas., State Conf. of 


Minor, Mrs. E. C., 104 N. 5th St. 
*Mastin, Rev. J. T. Methodist Orph. 
School. 


Cringe. John W., Supt., Laurel Indus. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia. 

Lister, Ernest, Chairman, State Bd. of 
Control. 
Seattle. 


Thwing, Clarence, M. D., Sec., Seattle 
Char. Org. Soc. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Fairmount. 
McDonald, J. W., Supt., Miners’ Hos- 


pital No. 3. 


Grafton. 

*Darnall, O. E., Supt., W. Virginia 
Ref. Sch. - - 
industrial. 

*Dungan, Hilda M., Supt., Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 

Moundsville. 
Spurr, Archdeacon B. M. 


Parkersburg. 
Wilson, H. S., 1213 Ann St. 


Weston. 

Hammond, Rev. D. S., Director Re- 
form School. 
Wheeling. 


Allen, Mrs. Guy R. C., Pres., W. Va. 
Humane Society. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


WISCONSIN. 
Ashland. 


Shores, Mrs. E. W., Dir., Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 


Baraboo. 
Grotophorst, Herman, Member, State 
Bd. of Control. 


Chippewa Falls. 
Wilmarth, A. W., M. D., Supt., Home 
for Feeble-minded. 
Green Bay. 
Kusterman, Gustav, Member, State Bd. 
828 Che 


of Control, try St. 
Hickory. 

Robbins, M. M., M. D. 
Lancaster. 

Alderson, Mrs. C. E., Grant Co. Asyl. 
Madison. 


Conover, Allen D. 

Naughtin, nage M., 222 W. Main St. 

Tappins, . J., Sec., State Bd. of 
ontrol. 


Mendota. 

Lyman, W. B., M. D., State Hosp. for 
the Insane. 
Menomonie. 


Stout, J. H., Pres., Bd. of Trustees, 
Dunn Co. Asyl. 


Milwaukee. 


Associated Charities, 416 Milwaukee St. 
Bland, Mrs. Emma F., Supt., Wiscon- 
sin Indus. Sch. for Girls. 
Frost, E. W., ember, Gen. Council 
one Char. of Milwaukee, 1201 Wells 
g. 


Monroe. 

Clark, Harvey. 

Treat, Nathaniel B., Member, State Bd. 
of Control 
Waukesha. 

*Hutton, A. J., Supt. Schools for Blind. 


Wauwatosa. 
Dewey, Richard, M. D., Phys. in 
Charge, Milwaukee Sanitarium, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 
Winnebago. 


Gordon, W. A., M. D., Supt., Northern 
Hosp. for Insane. 


CANADA (Ontario). 


Chatham. 
Woods, Judge R. S. 


Hamilton. 


B , Adam, Pres., Chdn.’s Aid Soc. 
MeMenem dam He Relic Officer, City 
all. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Mimico. 

Ferrier, Chester, Supt., Victoria Indus. 
Sch, 
Montreal. 

Burland, Lieut. Col. Jeffrey H., Hon. 
Sec., Protestant House of Industry 
and Refuge; Hon Sec., Protestant 


Asyl. for Insane, 
Ottawa. 


Boardman, W. F., Supervisor of Child 
Immigration, Dept. of Interior. 


24 Sherbrook St. 


New Brunswick. 


Wauweig. 
*Boyd, Rev. Hunter. 
Toronto. 
Bain, James, Jr., Librarian, Toronto 


ublic pabeary 
Chamberlain, T. F., M. D., Inspector of 
Prisons e, Public Char. 


Coleman, Stuart, Sec., Chdn.’s Aid 
Soc. of Toronto, 33 Confederation 
Bldg. 

*Elliott, Miss M. C., Principal, Refuge 
for Girls. 

Gibson, Hon. J. M., Attorney-Gen. for 
Ontario; Minister- in-charge of Neg. 


and Dep. Chdn.’s Branch for Onta- 


rio. 
Gilmour, J. T., M. D., Warden, Central 


ison, 

Kelso, J. J., Supt., Neg. and Dep. 
Chdn. of Ontario, Parliament Bldg. 

O’Sullivan, Mrs. Emma, Supt., An- 


drew Mercer Reformatory for Wo- 


men. 
Prisoners’ Aid Agpeviation of Canada. 
Rosebrugh, A. M. D., Sec., Pris- 


oners’ Aid aw n ot Canada. 
Taylor, Edward, Charity Com’r. 


BELGIUM. 
Mons. 
Morel, Jules, M. D., Med. Supt., State 
Asy,. for Lunatics, Mons; Com’r in 
Lunacy. 
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CHILI. 
Santiago. 
Montt, Pedro, Adm’r, Casa de Orates 
(Insane Hosp.), Portal McClure. 


CUBA. 
Havana. 

Berriz, Antonio M., Member, Bd. of 
Mers., Ref. Sch. for Boys of Cuba, 21 
Reina St. 

Berriz, José M., Member, Central Bd., 
Id. of Cuba, Dept. aes. 21 Reina St. 

Finley, C. E., M 60 Camjanani St. 

Martinez, Emilio, M. 0. ., Tamyo 


Disp.; Asst. Prof., Med. Univ. of 
Havana, 32 Nentune St. 

San Martin, Julio, M. D., Vice-Pres., 
Central Bd. of Char. of Cuba; Prof., 


Univ. of Havana, 76 Mauriques St.; 
Altos. 

Valdes, Juan B., M. D., Insp. de Hosp., 
Medico del Essle Huertauos de la 
Patria, 21 Reina St. 

ENGLAND. 


London, S. W. 


Macauley, "Col. E. C., Gov. H. M. Prison, 
New Court. 


GERMANY. 


Berlin, S. W. 


Hersfeld, Gustav A., L.L.D., Magistrats- 
Assessor, Poor Relief Dept. of the City 
of Berlin, Wildpark bei Petodans. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Wellington. 
MacGregor, Duncan, M. D., Insp. of 
Asyls., Hosps., and Char. Insts. for 


the Col ony. 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONFERENCE 1905. 


TO BE HELD IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 1905. 


President. 
REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH, D. D., 125 College Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS M. MULRY, New York City. 
FREEMAN GOWEN, Portland, Me. 
FRANK J. SYMMES, San Francisco, Cala. 


General Secretary. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Assistant Secretaries. 


W. H. McCLAIN, Supt., Provident As- 
sociation, 1623 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CHARLES P. KELLOGG, Sec’y. Bd. 
St. Char., Waterbury, Conn. 

PAUL U. KELLOGG, 105 E. 22d St., 
New York City. 


H. H. SHIRER, Sec’y Bd. of St. Char., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

H. WIRT STEELE, 401 New York Bik., 
Seattle, Wash. 

MRS. FLORA G. MOULTON, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


Treasurer. 
J. G. PHELPS STOKES, New York City. 


Official Reporter and Editor. 
MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 135 East 15th St., New York City. 


Executive Committee. 


ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 

ANDREW E. ELMORE, Fort Howard, 
Wis. 

REv. FRED H. WINES, Montclair, 
N. J. 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, Glen Iris, 
Portage, N. Y. 

PHILIP C. GARRETT, Logan P. O., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rr. Rev. G. D. GILLESPIE, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

H. H. HART, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 

L. C. STORRS, Lansing Mich. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 6 Joy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A. O. WRIGHT, Madison, Wis. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

WILLIAM R. STEWART, 31 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago, III, 

CHARLES E. FAULKNER, Washburn 
Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 

JOHN M. GLENN, 617 Columbia Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

TIMOTHY NICHOLSON, Richmond, 
Ind. 
ROBERT W. de FOREST, 30 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 
Mass. 

JOSEPH P. BYERS, Warden Eastern 
State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HUGH F. FOX, Plainfield, N. J. 

T. D. HURLEY, Chicago, III. 

L. G. KINNE, Des Moines, Iowa. 

F. H. NIBECKER, Supt. House of 
Refuge, Glenn Mills, Pa. 

EDWARD RUBOVITS, Supt. Hebrew 
Charities, Chicago, II. 

GEO. L. SEHON, Supt. Ky. Children’s 
Home Society, Louisville, Ky. 


Boston, 
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State Corresponding Secretaries. 


pS reer rere er Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, Livingston. 

pO RRS ee ee Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Washington, D. C. 

pO ere rrr C. H. Ackers, Phoenix. 

RD, was nsedecinwamnnd eet Prof. J. H. Reynolds, Fayetteville. 

OS re ee Miss Katherine C. Felton, Assoc. Char., San Francisco. 

RE ree ears § Clarence Hagar, Sec’y, State Bd. of Charities, Denver. 

OS RR oer ae P. Kellogg, .Sec’y State Bd. of Charities, Water- 
ury. 

nee RE, ee Mrs, Emalea P. Warner, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia........ Henry B. F. McFarland, Washington, D. C. 

EE, Fc auy wcbe's neve seencan A. D. Penny, Titusville. 

lS errr rere cr Dr. T. D. Longino, Atlanta. 

Ne kk cen aeee eam Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Wardner. 

DEE Skce covabadccdeamneee J. Mack Tanner, Sec. Bd. State Com., Public Char., 
Springfield. 

NN CO Re ee Amos 4 Butler, Sec. Bd. of State Charities, Indian- 
apolis. 

Indian Territory .........+- Rev. A. Grant Evens, Muscogee. 

EE a roe ee Hon, L. G. Kinne, Des Moines. Mem. Bd. of Control. 

Eee ee hee ae Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence. 

Ie ee Miss Emma A, Gallagher, 221 E. Walnut St., Louisville. 

DN Sveti ccewnerskeweee — Heymann, New Orleans. 

tin. +i vc cewieanaamind te Mrs. MN N. Stevens, Portland. 

OS ee ee Dr. Re. H. Hollender, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Univ. 

EEE: 5. csasecnnknen Joseph Lee, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 

EE. |. she nacexouacwcnwe L. C. Storrs, Sec. Bd. Char. & Corr. Lansing 

EOD: -crecunecsacueses of A. W. Gutridge, Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 

rere W. S. Harrison, Starkville. 

MEE dncecancucansheeren Miss Mary E. Perry, Vice-Pres. St. Bd. Char. & Corr., 
St. Louis. 

SE nove dedeerksueneae E, J. Groeneveld, Butte. 

| ETS SERS AS Rev. A. W. Clark, Omaha. 

a ews een cen aneente 

New Hampshire ..........- Mrs. Frank S. Streeter, Concord. 

New Jersey ....--cresecvveee 

DE DOD. vivccvesccnvnsece Rev. Mary J. Borden, Albuquerque. 

7. See R. W. Hebberd, Sec. Bd. State Char., Albany. 

Noth Carolia ...ccsesccosce Miss Daisy Denson, Sec. Board of Public Charities, 
Raleigh. 

Beets Tite. 2. ccccccvececs Frank D. Hall, Fargo. 

rd cee cod eas H. H. Shirer, Sec. Bd. of St. Charities, Columbus. 

MEE. i c.dcckavetabseanenws Mrs. R. W. Ramsey, Guthrie. 

SE vcdaccsscesetsensbouss W. R. Walpole, 213 4th St., Portland. 

EES SEE Mrs. Rollin Norris, 917 Pine St., Philadelphia. 

ea eee Dr. George F. Keene, Howard. 

SO COPIED. o.cccsscccccces Archdeacon Edmund E. Joyner, Columbia. 

TE er W. B. Sherrard, Sioux Falls. 

| ia Prof. J. W. Dyer, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

sete inc nite aeacnudt twee Rev. R. C. Buckner, Dallas. 

RSS eee eee Miss Grace M. Paddock, Salt Lake City. 

NE sos Sees ces Rev. J. Edward Wright, Montpelier. 

EE cnentcsedesneeeoant W. F. Drewry, M. D., Petersburg 

is 5 inl Ot ache Austin E. Griffiths, 318 W ashington Building, Seattle 

py a Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow, Fairmont. 

CS Ferree Herman Grotophorst, Pres. St. Bd. of Control, Baraboo. 

WED scsvcscsassevevsces J. B. Sheldon, Cheyenne. 

NE eat wcssnscnudsbne Jerome B. Clark, Havana. 

Ns i ec aeenede Tose F. Godoy, Washington, D. C. 

DED: \Ankesnuciacsatdke B. H. Ousterhoudt, San Juan. 

British Columbia ........... C. J. South, Vancouver. 

Manitoba and West Canada. David Long, Selkirk. : 

eG MEURSWICK ......ccccc0 Rev. Hunter Boyd, The Manse, Waweig. 

OS OS ee ee Mrs. R. L. Borden, Halifax. 

0 SR eRe rere Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Confederation Bldg., Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island....... B. Balderston, Charlottetown, 

BEE: (dear sakinebebnescaek en - Richard H, Lane, Montreal. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Reports from States. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
JOSEPH P. BYERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chairman, 


GEO. B. DAVIS, Richmond, Va. 
D. T. LONGINO. Atlanta, Ga. 
J. MACK TANNER, Springfield, Il. 


State Supervision and Administration. 


MISS JULIA C. LATHROP, Chairman, 
Chicago, II. 

MRS. SARAH PLATT DECKER, 1550 
Sherman Ave., Denver, Colo. 

W. A. GATES, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. J. GROENEVELD, Butte, Montana. 

HERMAN GROTOPHORST, Baraboo, 
Wis. 

ROBERT W. HEBBARD, Albany, New 
York. 

PROF. FRANK I. 
Moines, Iowa. 

ENSLEY MOORE, Jacksonville, Ill. 


HERRIOTT, Des 


Needy Families 


JAMES F. JACKSON, Chairman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

FREDERICK ALMY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WM. H. BALDWIN, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. C. CARSTENS, New York, N. Y. 

L. Dennis, Newark, N. J. 

MISS KATHERINE C. FELTON, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


MRS. S. IZETTA GEORGE, Denver, 
Colo. 

MISS CHARLOTTA GOFF, Sioux City, 
Towa. 


EDW. GRAUMAN, Louisville, Ky. 


MISS MARY E, PERRY, St. 
Mo. 

DR. JUAN M. PLA, Havana, Cuba. 

RUTHERFORD HAYES PLATT, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

MRS. FRANK S. STREETER, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

WILLIAM B. STREETER, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

L. C. STORRS, Lansing, Mich. 

DAVID F. TILLEY, 60 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Louis, 


in their Homes. 


MISS ALICE L. HIGGINS, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cc. M. HUBBARD, Cincinnati, O. 

SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY, 51 LaSalle 
St. Chicago, Ill. 

MRS. ELLA B. McCOY, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

FRANCIS H. McLEAN, Bureau of 
Charities, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. D. J. McMAHON, New York, 
N. Y. 

EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

W. R. WALPOLE, Portland, Ore. 


Children. 


CHAS. D. HILLES, Chairman, Town- 
send Bldg., 25th St. and Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

CHAS. LORING BRACE, New York, 
nN. 3. 

DR. HORTENSE V. BRUCE, Hudson, 
N. Y. 

EDGAR T. DAVIES, State Factory In- 
spector, Chicago, IIL. 
MISS HILDA DUNGAN, 

W. Va. 

J. H. Eastman, Howard, R. I. 

HERBERT W. LEWIS, San Francisco. 
Calif. 

W. G. FAIRBANK, Middletown, Conn. 

W. T. GARDNER, Portland, Oregon. 

FRANK B. HALL, Fargo, N. D. 

HASTINGS H. HART, Chicago, Il. 

A. J. HUTTON, Waukesha, Wis. 

J. J. KELSO, Toronto, Canada. 


Industrial, 


HERBERT W. LEWIS, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

DR. WALTER LINDLEY, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

MRS. THOMAS LOWRY, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. H. MANSELL, 
Trenton, N. J. 

GALEN A. MERRILL, 
Minn. 

MRS. L. M. B. MITCHELL, 5012 Park- 
side Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. MONTGOMERY, Coldwater, Mich. 

GEORGE B. ROBINSON, 415 Broome, 
St., New York, N. Y. 

T. W. ROBINSON, Manchester, N. H. 

RT. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Cc. C. STAHMANN, St. Louis, Mo. 

EUGENE E. York, Plainfield Ind. 


Owatonna, 
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Sub-Committee on Juvenile 


BEN B. LINDLSEY, 
ver, Colo. 

CHAS. W. BIRTWELL, Boston, Mass. 

MRS. HELEN LADD CORBITT, Port- 
Land, Ore. 

MISS LUCY F. FRIDAY, 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 
W. A. GREENLUND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CEAS. W. HEUISLER, Baltimore, Md. 
MRS. F. J. HOWE, 1922 Barry Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Chairman, Den- 


318 Forest 
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Courts and Probation. 
T. D. HURLEY, Chicago, Il. 

MISS MINNIE F, JACOBS, 531 Union 
St., Chicago, Il. 
JOHN McMANNAMAN, 
MRS. ALICE B. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MISS LUCY W. STEBBINS, Probation 


Chicago, IIL 
MONTGOMERY, 


Officer, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. STUBBS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ROBERT J. WILKIN, 211 Clinton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sub-Committee on Day Nurseries. 


MRS. ARTHUR M. DODGE, 125 E. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
MRS, E. C. DUDLEY, Chicago, IIl. 


MISS LALIAH B. PINGREE, Boston, 


Mass. 


Defectives. 


DR. H. A. TOMLINSON, 
St. Peter, Minn. 
MISS MARY VIDA CLARK, 


Chairman, 


New 


Cc. C. KRAUSKOPF, Maywood, III. 
Rev. THOMAS H. MALONE, Denver, 
Colo. 


York, N. Y. DR. A. P. OHLMACHER, Gallipolis, 
DR. G. T. EDENHARTER, Indianapo- Ohio. 

lis, Ind. DR. J. T. SEARCY, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
DR. WALTER E. FERNALD, Waverly, E. P. WENTWORTH, Portland, Me. 

Mass. DR. HAL C. WYMAN, Detroit, Mich. 
DR. A. JOHNSON, Beatrice, Neb. DR. EDWIN A. DOWN, M.D., Hart- 
Dr. GEORGE F. KEENE, Howard, ford, Conn. 

x. &. 

Criminals. 

JAMES A. LEONARD, Mansfield, Rev. JOSEPH I. MAGUIRE, Wash- 


Ohio, Chairman. 
S. J. BARROWS, New York, N. Y. 
MRS, JOHN B. ELAM, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
MISS KATE M. 
leans, La. 
MRS. KATE G. HAYMAN, Louisville, 
Ky. 

A. S. IRVINE, Story Mountain, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

R. W. McLAUGHRY, 
Kans, 


GORDON, New Or- 


Leavensworth, 


ington, D. C. 
A. S. MESERVE, Wilmington, Del. 
ANDREW SCULLY, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. F. SPALDING, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN L. WHITMAN, Chicago, IIL 


FREDERICK H. WINES, Mt. Clair, 
a 3 

HENRY <A. WOLFER, Stillwater, 
Minn, 

DR. J. K. McCLEAN, D.D., Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Public Dependents. 


GEO. S. WILSON, 
ington, D. C. 

A. A. BAILEY, Saffordville, Kan. 

WM. P. BARTON, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PROF. FRANK W. BLACKMAR, Law- 
rence, Kans, 

LOUIS C. COLBORN, Somerset, Pa. 

PROF. CHAS. A. ELLWOOD, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Rev. F. H. GAVISK, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NAT G. GRASTY, Baltimore, Md. 

MRS. ALICE N. LINCOLN, Boston, 


Chairman, Wash- 


Mass. 


LAFAYETTE L. LONG, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HARRY McCORMACK, Chicago, IIL. 
MISS HANNAH MARKS, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
TIMOTHY 
Ind. 
DANIEL R. NOYES, St. Paul, Minn. 
RAYMOND ROBINS, Chicago, III. 
CHAS. H. ROSS, Portland, Me. 
Rev. HARVEY M. SHIELDS, Bisbee, 
Arizona. 


NICHOLSON, Richmond, 
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Neighborhood Improvement. 


MISS LOUISE MONTGOMERY, 404 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MISS JANE ADDAMS, Chicago, Il. 

GEO. A. BELLAMY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MRS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

MRS. E. A. DEGARMO, Portland, Me. 

MRS. SARAH COLLINS, FERNAN- 
DIS, Washington, D. C. 

MISS A. GULLEY, Richmond, Va. 

MRS. ARCHIE HILL, New York, 
N. Y. 

MISS MARY GRAHAM JONES, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY, 
York, N. Y. 


New 


JOSEPH LEE, Boston, Mass. 

MISS ELEANOR McMAIN, New Or- 
leans, La. 

HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY, 32 Wa- 
verly Place, New York, N. Y. 

MISS IRENE OSGOOD, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MISS ALICE E. ROBBINS, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

MISS AMELIA A. RYAN, 1101 H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

MISS ELEANOR TARRANT, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

JAMES O. WHITE, Union Bethel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Committee on Training for Social Workers. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chairman, 
cago, IIl. 

PHILIP W. AYRES, Concord, N. H. 

JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Boston, 
Mass. 

CHAS, H. COOLEY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ROBERT W. De FOREST, New York, 
N. Y. 

RICHARD T. ELY, Madison, Wis. 

FRANK A. FETTER, Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAS. R. HENDERSON, Chicago, II. 


Chi- 


CHAS, P. Neill, Washington, D. C. 

MISS M. E. RICHMOND, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. A. ROSS, Lincoln, Neb. 

MRS. MARY ROBERTS SMITH, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

MRS. E. E. WILLIAMSON, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

A. P. WINSTON, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Care of the Sick. 


NATHAN BIJUR, 
York, N. Y. 
ARTHUR AUCKER, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. F. E. BOOTHBY, Portland, Me. 
MISS A. M. CARR, Newport, R. I. 
A. W. CLARK, Omaha, Neb. 
J. C. CORBUS, M. D., Kankakee, IIL. 
Henry M. Hurd, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
ERNEST LISTER, Olympia, Wash. 


Chairman, New 


EMILIO MARTINEZ, M.D., Havana, 
Cuba. 

ANNA P. SHARPLESS, M.D., 3926 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MRS. C. A. WESTON, Portland, Me. 
GEORGE WOODWARD, M.D., N. A. 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. NORMAN BRIDGE, M.D., Los 
Angeles, Calif, 


Sub-Committee on the Warfare Against Tuberculosis. 


EDW. T. DEVINE, Chairman, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. M. BRACKEN, M.D., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

CHRISTOPHER EASTON, Metropoli- 


tan Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
LAWRENCE F., FLICK, M.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LEE K. FRANKEL, New York, N. Y. 
MICHEL HEYMAN, New Orleans, La. 
F. L. HOFFMAN, Newark, N. J. 
MISS MARIE R. JAMME, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


ARNOLD C. KLEBS, M. D., Chicago, 
Ill. 

JOHN H. LOWMAN, M. D., Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Cc. O. PROBST, M. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. J. RICHER, M.D., Montreal, 
Canada. 

GEN. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 2144 
Cal. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

MISS R. THELIN, Johns Hopkins 
Clinic, Baltimore, Md. 

A. W. WILSON, 8 Beaver St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Sub-Committee on Visiting Nursing. 


MISS JANE ELIZABETH HITCH- 
COCK, Nurses Settlement Congress 
Sq., Chairman, New York, N. Y. 

MRS. W. R. ADAMS, 261 S. Charles 
St., Omaha, Neb. 


MRS. BERNARD BARTOW, Buffalo, 
x. ¥. 

MISS S. H. CABANISS, Richmond, 
Va. 


MISS ANNIE DAMER, Patient Dept., 
Bellevue Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

MISS HARRIET FULMER, 1408 Unity 
Bldg, Chicago, Il. 

JOHN M. GLENN, Baltimore, Md. 


A. W. GUTHRIDGE, 801 Globe Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

MISS M. L. JOHNSON, 
Ave., Cleyeland, Ohio. 

MISS MARY E. LENT, Baltimore, 
Md, 

MISS M. HELENA McMILLEN, 
Presbyt. Hosp., Chicago, Ill. 

MRS. M. R. TRUMBULL, Portland, 
Oregon. 

MISS EMILY TUCKERMAN, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MISS M. J. WILKINSON, 90 Buck- 
ingham St., Hartford, Conn. 


260 Euclid 


Committee 9n Statistics. 


AMOS W. BUTLER, Chairman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Chicago, Ill. 

HENRY W. FARNAM, New Haven, 
Conn. 


HOMER FOLKS, New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK HOFFMAN, Newark, 
N. J. 


MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE 
BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


ARIZONA. 
BOARD OF CONTROL. 
Office Capitol Building, Phoenix. 

[Established 1894.] 
Gov. Alex. O. Brodie, ex officio Phoenix Auditor of State, I. M. Christy, 
Geo. E. Truman, citizen member. . Phoenix PP INO: 65 st cccscorboaenines oenix 

Officers of the Board. 
Gov. Alex. O. Brodie, President..Phoenix Geo. E. Truman, Secretary...... Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Sacramento. 
[Established by Act of 1908, approved March 25, 1903.] 
Geo. C. Pardee, Governor....Sacramento J. K. MeLean, D. D....cccccees Beikeley 
W. C. Patterson ............. Los Angeles Chas. A. Ramm, D. D...... San Francisco 
O. K. Cushing ............ San Francisco Ga. Sy. savencashense San Francisco 
Andrew M. Davis ........ San Francisco 
Officers of the Board. 
E. C. Moore, President 1227 Wash- J. K. Melee, D. D., Vice Presi- 
TIE Bhi gi cviccccccccet an Francisco 7S Ree a TR Ce Berkeley 


W. A. Gates, Secretary, Berkeicy. 


COLORADO. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
State Capitol, Denver. 
[Established by Act of 1901, approved March 19, 1901.] 


Gov. ori H. Peabody, ex officio, Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker .. .. Denver 
iit ¢ apices oceteevives Denver Dr. Eleanor Lowney, ..... .. Denver 
H. ape eanitinetdeewss Denver Rev. Thomas H. Malone .. .. Denver 

has E Gen Ee ‘svaescareonuin Denver Rabbi William S. Friedman...... Denver 


Officers of the Board. 


Rev. Thos. H. Malone, Freeident. Rev. Wm. S. Friedman, Vice President 
Clarence E. Hagar, Secretary ‘State Capitol, Denver 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
State Capitol, Hartford. 
[Established by Chapter 45, Public Acts of Laws of 1873, passed July 1, 1873.] 


Edwin A. Down, M. D......... Hartford Miss Rebekah G. Bacon...... New Haven 
“Thomas F. Hane, M. D.......... Hartford Miss Mary Hall................. Hartford 
ee REFS y Norfolk 
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Officers of the Board. 
H. Bridgman, President..... Norfolk Miss Mary Hall, At for County Tem- 


> 


Miss Rebekah G. Bacon, Agt. i County Pavary PROMS Kicsacerscrcves Hartford 
Temporary Homes .......! New Haven Charles P. Kellogg, Secretary and Gew- 
C9ak Mage) avsadtievesntivas Waterbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
Office, 464 Louisiana Avenue. 
{Established by Act of Congress, approved June 6, 1900.] 


a eee Washington Dr. Charies P. Neill ......2:. Washington 
George William Cook ....... Washington pS A Washington 
NN: NEE. Sasaceasescoss Washington 


Officers of the Board. 


S. W. Woodward, President. Washington Charles P. Neill, Vice President 
George S. Wilson, Secretary.Washington Washington. 


FRANCE. 
MUSEE SOCIAL, PARIS. 
Wm. F. Willioughby, San Juan, Porto Rico, Correspondent. 


GEORGIA. 
THE PRISON COMMISSION OF GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 
[Established by Acts of 1897, passed Dec. 21, 1897.] 
Jouepls BS. Tearmee vccicsiceccuss Eatonton Clement A. Evans ..ccccccccccccce Atlanta 
NE TIN og cuctdew ast éven<cecevae McRae 


Officers of the Commission. 


Joseph S. Turner, Chairman....Eatonton Jacob C. Moore, Warden....... s..Rome 
Goodloe Yancy, Secretary........+. Atlanta 
ILLINOIS. 


THE BOARD OF STATE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
State House, Springfield. 
[Established by an Act of Legislature, approved April 9, 1869.] 
William Jayne, M. D. ........ Springfield Ed. A. Kelly, 4515 Sth Ave...... Chicago- 


Ensley Moore ............++.- Jacksonville Sey OO eae Woodstock 
H. C. Fairbrother, M. D., ...East St. Louis 


Officers of the Board. 


Willam Jayne, President...... Springfield J. Mack Tanner ola Springfield 
Frand D. W kien. Assistant Secretary.......+- Sprin 
INDIANA. 


BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
Room 52, State House, Indianapolis. 
{Established by Chapter 37, Acts of 1889, passed Feb. 1889.. 


Timothy Nicholson ............- ichmond Mrs. Carrie Goodwin Rexford fase povecee 
Sarah | Ree wna TA ancnes Indianapolis Demarchus C. Brown........... Irvington 
William P. Cooper ............. Ft Wayne Sydney B. Davis ............ Terre Haute 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. Winfield T. Durbin, ex eOivic Pres- Amos W. Butler, Secretary..Indianapolis 
GE eccdcnseesscctoevese Indianapolis 
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a IOWA. 
Boa OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
State Capitol, Des Moines. 
{Established by Chapter If, tave of ~. ‘to General Assembly, passed 


arch 29, 1 
Be G MAM ccccecviccscvess Des Moines John Cownie .............-. South Amana 
G. &. Beeees cv cccrvsvese Sioux City 


Officers of the Board. 
G. S. Robinson, Chairman...Des Moines F. S. Treat, Secretary...... Des Moines 


KANSAS. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
STATE OF KANSAS. 


Topeka. 
[Established by Chapter 9 of the Laws of 1868.] 

Henry ii PIS. sccccevccoecsicenss Ottawa Te NE cactnecestencacesvs Washington 
C. A. McNeill ...cccccccececees Columbus G. W. Kanavel ................ Sedgwick 
Officers of the Board. 
poner J. Allen, President........ Ottawa G. W. Kanavel, Treasurer...... Sedgwick 
R. Vincent, Vice President..\Washington F. B. Denman, Secretary....... Osborne 
MARYLAND. 


BOARD OF STATE AID AND CHARITIES. 
Office, Maryland Telephone Building, Baltimore. 
[Established by Act, approved April 11, 1900.] 


Ferdinand C. Latrobe, President, {one Lee Carroll, 

Samuel Rosenthal Jr., euben Foster, 

Thomas’ A. Smith, Frank V. Rhodes, 

A. Webster Smith, James R. Brewer, Secretary. 


THE LUNACY COMMISSION. 
819 North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Md. 
{Established by Chapter 487 of the Laws of 1886.] 


Stewart Paton, M. D........... Baltimore I. E. Atkinson, M. D.......... Baltimore 
Thomas S. Latimer, M. D..... Baltimore Charles W. Wainwright, M. D 


Princess Anne 
The Attorney-General, ex officio 


Officers of the Board. 


Thomas S. Latimer, M. D., President, George J. Preston, M. D., Secretary, 
Baltimore Baltimore 
MASSACHUSSETTS. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITY. 
State House, Boston. 


{Established by Chapter 79 of the Laws of 1879, passed April 30, 1879. 
Amended by Chapter 101 of Acts of 1886 and Chapter 433, §24, of 
Acts of 1898.] See Revised Laws, Chapter 84. 


Leontine Lincoln, Chairman..Fall River Laban Pratt .......... Je eeccceceeces Boston 
Mrs. Henr. G. Godman, Vice President Miss Frances G. Curtis...........- Boston 

Brookline Charles H. Adams .........-+00: Melrose 
Charles F. Donnelly ............-. Boston Charles R. _——— the paper shebeebenasbe 
Edward Hitchcock, M. D., LL. D., David F. Tilley..........+. pi vereesteesres 


Amherst 
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Officers of the Board. 


Joshua F. Lewis, M. D., Superintendent William P. Derby, M. D., Superinten- 


of State Agen eg Raillabietee: Boston dent of State Minor Wards...Boston 
John D. Wells, Clerk and Auditor of the Board Boston 


STATE BOARD OF INSANITY. 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
{Established by Chapter 433 of the Laws of 1898, in effect October 1, 1898.] 


Genres F. Jolie, ME. Di. 2. occcsess Boston Seward W. Jones...... Newton Highlands 
Col. Charles R. Codman ...... Brookline Albert L. Harwood...... Newton Centre 
pees Th. Ree, “Tes te <osssasvases Boston 
Officers of the Board. 

George F. Jelly, M. D., Chairman...... Owen Copp, M. D., Secretary and Exec- 

atthiet ccd udls aah enanebee wncube Boston utive Officer .....cccccccseceese BOSTON 
STATE BOARD OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 
State House, Boston. 
Frederick G. Pettigrove........ Chairman Mrs. Margaret P. Russell ........ Boston 
SS 3oston Dr. Mary V. O’Callaghan ....Worcester 
Arthur Tl. Welham occcccccvccces Malden J. WOEPOR TIER. « cesceeseceses Secretary 
MICHIGAN. 


BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 
Capitol, Lansing. 
{Established by Act 192 of the Laws of 1871, passed April 17, 1871.] 


Aaron T. Bliss, Governor, ex officio, Rt. Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, D. D., 

Saginaw Grand Rapids 
Bel GC. Woes, Mo Dy. o0.ccccas. Detroit Henry P. Mowry, M. D......... Bronson 

Chas Wis BR cates ed dwecdannacey Saginaw 

ee of the Board. 

Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, D. E. C. Senees, Secretary: scccccevess Lansing 
CIO cavccxcnacerees Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
State Capitol, St. Paul. 
[Established by Chapter 122, Laws of 1901, approved April 2, 1901.] 
Oe a rn Litchfield es I a2 ad Usletensnnecends Winona 
o, We FUN caxcesccsenanesensos Madison 
Officers of the Board. 
J. F. Jacobson, Chairman ....... Madison H. W. Wright, Secretary........ St. Paul 
STATE LUNACY COMMISSION. 
State Capitol, St. Paul. 


Dr. Charles E. Riggs, Chairman St. Paul Dr. W. F. Milligan: 22.52.0000. Wabasha 
cae ede nttes near Madelia 
MISSOURI. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Jefferson City. 
{Established by Senate Bill 320 of the Laws of 1897, passed March 19, 1897.] 


Alex. M. Dockery, Governor, BH. EB. BReliason «.i......¢ asned Maryville 
Jefferson City De 0, Pertionn. ....cscses Brookfield 
Miss Mary E. Perry............ St. Louis Ralph Wommack .............. Bloomfield 


Mrs. Helen T. Thorpe ....Jefferson City F. V. Loos ...........sccesceecees Liberty 
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Officers of the Board. 
Alex. M. Dockery, President ex officio Jefferson City 


Miss Mary E. Perry, Vice President | Wesley L. Robertson, Secretary Gallatin 
St. Louis 
NEBRASKA. 


BOARDS OF PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 
Capitol, Lincoln. 


[Established by Chapter 83 of the Laws of 1877, passed Feb. 13, 1877. Provided 
in the State Constitution of 1875.] 


George D. Follmer ............... Lincoln Peter Mortensen .................. Lincoln 
He. Bie SOO Web cadawecetcedcesceus Lincoln ee Lincoln 
Officers of the Board. 

George D. Follmer, President....Lincoln G. W. Marsh, Secretary.......... Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Concord. 
[Established by Chapter 116 of the Laws of 1895, passed July 1, 1895.] 
ma F. Brennan .........0+: Peterboro Oliver J. M. Gilman ............... Alton 
rs. Ella L. Follansby pinagise aul Exeter Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter ........ Concord 
Sherman E. Burroughs....... Manchester 
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